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ENLIGHTENMENT 
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THERE has been noticeable in recent years a clear reaction 
against that dualistic view of eighteenth century French literature 
which is enshrined in the manuals, and which finds its best and 
most elegant expression in Hazard’s preface to his Pensée euro- 
péenne du dix-huitième siecle:' 


. . . nous avons volontairement ignoré les représentants de 
l’homme sensible: nous n’avons pas suivi le fleuve tumultueux 
qui coule aussi à travers le dix-huitième siècle. Nous nous 
sommes borné aux Philosophes, aux Rationaux. Ames sèches, et 
dont la sécheresse a fait surgir, par contraste, les passionnés et 
les mystiques. 


The reaction is first clearly discernible in Mauzi’s and Ehrard’s 
enormous theses, finds an interesting if ultimately unsatisfactory 
manifestation in Laufer’s use of ‘rococo’, but is perhaps best 
expressed in Fabre’s introduction to the collection of his studies 
Lumières et romantisme and, less explicitly, in Weightman’s paper 
‘Critical Judgment and Eighteenth Century Literature’? Neverthe- 
less, though there is growing agreement that there is only one river, 
(if one may use Hazard’s imagery), there is little or no agreement 
as to what is the nature of its waters and the conformation of -` 
its bed. The literature of the eighteenth century may possess a 
fundamental unity, but the definitions of this unity do not. 
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This is perhaps only to be expected, since the literary material 
in question is superficially very diverse, and there is no general 
agreement about the literary value of the principal monuments of 
the period. For Watt, Richardson is in fact the founder of the 
modern novel, a profoundly original writer for Laufer, ‘la sous- 
littérature de l’ennuyeux Richardson’ is negligible.‘ In Fabre’s 
view Cleveland is ‘baroque’, for Mauzi and May this novel con- 
tains the germs of all the attitudes typical of Romanticism.’ And 
so one might go on quoting contrary views of commentators, It 
is doubtful if one would find the same variation of judgment 
and interpretation in the field of seventeenth century studies. 
Nevertheless it would seem that .two notions are fairly widely 
accepted in recent works on the eighteenth century; firstly, that 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century mark a watershed between two sorts of literature, each 
reflecting a radically different view of the human condition (this 
is, of course, the thesis so brilliantly illustrated by Hazard); sec- 
ondly that the authors of the eighteenth century do not fall clearly 
into two distinct groups, ‘âmes sèches’ on one side, ‘âmes passion- 
nées’ on the other, but that single authors appear now ‘sensible’, 
now discursive and rationalizing. Diderot, of course, is the best 
example and Hazard, in a famous passage, admits that Diderot is 
an embarrassment for those who hold the dualistic view of the 
eighteenth century.’ 

When, however, one comes to examine the detailed exposition 
of these notions, one finds that the agreement is only apparent 
and that all is confusion here, too. For some the watershed of 
1700 simply separates the literature of the Grand Siécle from the 
literature of the Siècle des lumières, and is just one amongst many 
similar watersheds which mark the landscape of modern Euro- 
pean literary history; for others the watershed of 1700 is unique 
of its kind, and marks the division between a literature which has 
its roots in the renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth’ centuries 
and another literature whose roots are in the new science of the 
seventeenth century, and whose fundamental themes are still being 
illustrated today. Likewise, though it may be agreed that a taste 
for the new ‘philosophie’ does not exclude the quality of ‘sensibi- . 
lité”, there is a very great deal of confusion in the application of 
the term ‘sensibilité’ itself. For many commentators Marivaux’s 
Vie de Marianne is an example of the ‘roman sensible”, whilst in 
his notes to the Garnier edition of La Vie de Marianne Deloffre 
combats this view of the novel.’ On one hand even recent com- 
mentators like Mauzi and Ehrard link Prévost’s ‘sensibilité’ with 
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the nue mode of Racine and credit him with ‘lucidité’, whilst 
for Turnell and Weightman and certainly the present writer Pré- 
vost’s work 1s distinguished by the cheapness of the emotions it 
communicates and by the confusion of moral values which under- 
lies it. If Manon Lescaut is ‘tragic’, then some other epithet is 
needed to describe a work like Phédre or King Lear. 

What follows is an essay at defining some of the fundamental 
characteristics of works commonly called ‘sensible’, and at clari- 
fying the notion of ‘sensibilité’. It is far rom being a complete 
examination of the phenomenon, and the writer is only too con- 
scious of the gaps in his reading and documentation and of the 
complex reality behind the abstraction ‘sens-bilité’. Alas, prolonged 
commerce with the sentimental literature of the eighteenth century 
is exceedingly wearing for the soul and, if the examples of Trahard, 
Roddier and others are significant, as dangerous for one’s critical 
values as a prolonged sojourn in the tropics is for the European’s 
moral values. 

Be it noted here that the terms ‘sensible’ and ‘sensibilité’ are 
used in this article, largely because Trahard’s extensive study, Les 
Maitres de la sensibilité frangaise, seems to have imposed them 
on the usage of the literary historians. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that ‘sentimental’ and some derivative have not become current 
instead, since ‘sensible’ clearly has two dis-inct functions in mod- 
ern French, and this leads sometimes to confusion. In the first 
place, ‘sensible’ designates a particular personal quality, namely 
a capacity for experiencing strong emotion; in the second place, 
‘sensible’ can qualify a narrative or play m which figure charac- 
ters who are imagined as having this capacity for strong emotion. 
But not all narratives concerning ‘personres sensibles’ do them- 
selves necessarily merit the epithet ‘sensible’. Thus the characters 
Marianne and Madame de Miran are certainly imagined as ‘sen- 
sibles’, but it is very doubtful if La Vie de Marianne is a ‘roman 
sensible? in the same way as Les Mémoires d’un homme de 
qualité or La Nouvelle Héloise. 

‘Sentimental’ has a further advantage over ‘sensible’ in that its 
very pejorative flavour suggests the key to a proper understand- 
ing of the literature in question. Unless ore accepts Weightman’s 
view that ‘sensibilité was a sentimental epidemic which swept 
across Europe for about a century and spoiled a great deal of 
art’, one will not escape from the fog in which Trahard wanders 
for so many pages and so many volumes. All its undeniable vir- 
tuosity and technical originality cannot save Clarissa from being 
bad; likewise the Nouvelle Héloise, despite its remarkable success 
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with Rousseau’s contemporaries, despite the poetic riches of its 
prose, is nevertheless a sterile work for the modern reader. It may 
seem odd to begin this examination by making such a value 
judgment of the literature in question. One can only hope that 
what follows will justify this manner of proceeding. 

What is probably the fundamental vice of the ‘romans sensibles” 
of the eighteenth century is not in fact particular to that century, 
but occurs in many periods and in many literatures. They are 
essentially works of escapism (in the broadest sense) rather than 
discovery; they do not enlighten, they entertain or distract. In 
particular they distract by offering the reader fantasies where the 
data of the real world are distorted, on one hand in order to 
provoke strong emotion for strong emotion’s sake (deaths are 
never solutions as in tragedies, but pretexts for tears and other 
manifestations of ‘sensibilité”), on the other hand in order to satisfy 
the deep-seated appetite in man for wanting the world to behave, 
not as it does, but as it ought. There is a curious timelessness 
about this sort of literature. One discerns the same ‘flavour in 
a reading of Chrétien’s Cligès as in a reading of d’Urfé’s Astrée or 
of Prévost’s Histoire d'une Grecque moderne, or a viewing of 
some monumental tear-jerker of Hollywood’s Golden Age. Indeed 
the resemblance between the successful sentimental novels of the 
eighteenth century and pseudo-antique romances and their medi- 
eval forebears has often been pointed out.” It is no accident that 
the author of La Nouvelle Héloise was from childhood a great 
admirer of L’Astree, and almost made a pilgrimage to the banks 
of the Lignon. The-reason for his not making the pilgrimage is 
equally significant.” 

Whilst they share their fundamental vice with the romances 
of all time, it is nevertheless clear that there is something quite 
distinctive about the ‘romans sensibles’ of the eighteenth century. 
At the same time, if one takes the work of Prévost, of Richard- 
son, and the one novel of Rousseau as paragons of this.sort of 
literature, (in fact a commonly accepted choice), one may at first 
be struck by their diversity rather than their resemblances. One 
may even doubt that there is any common distinguishing quality 
when one compares the naïveté of Prévost’s narrative techniques 
with the sophistication of Richardson’s, or the elegant rhetoric 
of Rousseau with the virtually unarranged stream of conscious- 
ness of the Clarissa letters. Indeed, in his illuminating study of the 
eighteenth century English novel, The Rise of the Novel, Watt 
sets Richardson quite apart from his continental contemporaries 
and presents his work in purely English terms. For him Richard- 
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son’s novels are a manifestation of the social, moral and economic 
revolution brought about by Puritanism, end a vehicle for the 
social and moral values of the new English suburban middle- 
class. Though there is no denying the soundness of his inter- 
pretation as far as it goes, it would nevertheless seem to be too 
exclusive. It may well be just as fruitful to see Richardson in a 
European, not an insular context, for whether or not Richard- 
son had direct knowledge of significant contemporary French 
novels like the late works of Marivaux or Challes’ Illustres Fran- 
caises, he must have conceived his own novels in an environment 
where these works circulated both in the original and in trans- 
lation. In any case Watt certainly falsifies the perspective of his 
thesis by excluding from consideration the French novel because 
of its neo-classicism : 


In France the classical critical outlook, with its emphasis on 
elegance and concision, was not fully challenged until the com- 
ing of Romanticism. It is perhaps partly for this reason that 
French fiction from La Princesse de Cleves to Les Liaisons 
dangereuses stands outside the main tradition of the novel. For 
all its psychological penetration and literary skill, we feel it 
is too stylish to be authentic. 


But neither Marivaux nor Challes nor Prévost are ‘neo-classical’ 
in Watt’s sense; moreover, Marivaux, in particular, is just as much 
an originator in technique as Richardson, and through Diderot 
and Stendhal probably contributes just as much to the main stream 
of the European novel as the Englishman. Nevertheless though 
the latter shares with Marivaux great technical gifts, his real 
affinities are with Prévost, and it is appropriate that Prévost should 
have been the translator, however unfaithful, of Clarissa, just as it 
is equaliy appropriate that Richardson should have inspired Rous- 
seau. It is unwise to be distracted by the superficial diversities 
of technique and composition. If one looks at the actual stuff of 
his narratives, and at the intentions behind the narrative, one 
becomes convinced that the fiction of Richardson is of the same 
nature as the contemporary, sentimental novels in French, and 
shares with them some common qualities which have given rise to 
the epithet ‘sensible’ and to the accompanying abstraction ‘sensi- 
bilité’. 

The key to an understanding of these cammon qualities lies 
to my mind in the word ‘vertu’ (‘virtue’). From Télémaque to 
Paul et Virginie (and even in the pages of that sentimentalist à 
rebours, Sade), these two syllables echo and re-echo in the reader’s 
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mind lke the cuckoo’s call on the first warm spring afternoons. 
This preoccupation of the sentimental novelists with morality and 
moral edification has been many times pointed out, and it is 
clearly the source of the common pattern of all their writing. 
Virtue is exercised by the ‘caur sensible’ in circumstances made 
exquisitely painful by the author; there is much suffering but also 
the exaltation that accompanies the practice of virtue. This double 
concern with arousıng in the reader sentiments of pity and of 
admiration for the values of the traditional Christian ethic is no 
doubt one of the sources of the dualist view: on the one hand 
a literature in which Fontenelle calmly informs a rather anxious 
marquise that the skies and time are vast and not made to the 
measure of man, or in which Voltaire recounts with ironic detach- 
ment the progress of Cunégonde and Candide towards the same 
sort of wisdom; on the other hand a literature in which Manon, 
Clarissa and Julie come to sad, but rather too obviously exemplary 
ends, full of hope for Better Things to Come. 

But this opposition is in fact much less clear-cut than the dual- 
ists believe, and the moralizing function of the sentimental liter- 
ature of the eighteenth century has certain curious qualities which 
perhaps have not been stressed enough, and which help to explain 
the distinctive flavour of what is called ‘sensibilité’. It is indeed a 
very different kettle of fish from the literature of the Classical age 
which it seeks to resemble, and with which some of its relatively 
successful works, in particular Manon Lescaut, are quite unjusti- 
fiably compared. Whilst it appears like the great Classical monu- 
ments to affirm the accepted Christian moral values and the Chris- 
tian world order, it does not in fact really do so. Not only is there 
something hysterical, panic-stricken, exhibitionist in the manner 
in which they affirm the traditional values, but also the data of 
the narratives of the sentimental novelists are marked by curious 
ambiguities, by equivocal attitudes which weaken, almost negate 
what the author wishes to affirm. 

Of these ambiguities in the fantasies which are the stuff of 
these sentimental novels their authors are quite unconscious, 
Indeed this lack of lucidity regarding the material they work with, 
this lack of control of their fantasies is one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the sentimental authors. It is this which clearly 
marks Marivaux as ‘non-sensible’, for although we cannot know 
exactly what he was about in the two unfinished late novels, 
it is very clear that he was a highly conscious artist who reflected 
upon what he wrote and calculated his effects. One has only to 
pass from Marivaux to Prévost, Richardson, Rousseau to realize 
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that the latter are very much at the mercy of their imagination, 
and that there ıs always a curious discrepancy between the inten- 
tion and the effect of their writing, at least for the modern reader. 

The source of this ambiguity may very well lie in the fact that 
though the sentimental novelists wish to re-affirm the Classical 
Christian values, they cannot but inhabit the vastly expanded 
universe which the explorers and physicists had revealed, and of 
which by the early eighteenth century most literate Europeans 
were in some measure aware. It was henceforth certainly much 
more difficult to believe that the traditional rules and particularly 
the traditional prohibitions, the traditional virtues of renunciation 
and sacrifice had some universal sanction; though Prévost and his 
like desperately wanted to affirm that the moral order was still 
valid, this conviction could not be communicated as easily or 
as effectively as it had been by those who inhabited the old geo- 
centric universe. 

By some curious mechanism the very inventions by which the 
sentimental writers strive desperately to make us admire the old 
values take on an ambiguous quality, and either leave us intact, 
or actually incline us towards values the very opposite of those 
they wish to affirm. 

At the level of the overall narrative pattern this ambiguity is 
best seen in the obstacles which are placed between lovers, and 
which are intended to provide both strong emotion and moral 
edification. In the first part of La Nouvelle Héloise Julie and Saint- 
Preux are separated by the father’s opposition; though we are 
expected to admire Julie’s choice when she submits to her father’s 
will, we do not in fact do so, since we do not feel that either 
Rousseau or his readers really believed in the validity of the 
father’s objection; it is in fact quite gratuitous, and it would not 
have mattered if Julie had been imagined as choosing her own 
liberty, whereas it would clearly have mattered a great deal if 
Chiméne had been imagined as rejecting filial duty for the satis- 
faction of her own desire. Again, in the second part, where Julie’s 
‘virtue’ has a real and not spurious occasion for its exercise (after 
all it is important that she observe her marriage vow, even though 
her former lover is under the same rocf), Rousseau in fact 
ımagines that she fails, even though he clearly wants us to admire 
his heroine’s moral fibre. Julie’s death is after all merely an 
admission that she cannot control her physical desire, and it is 
difficult to see how it can be exemplary, even though it is clearly 
intended to be so. There is not the slightest doubt in the present 
writer’s mind that if an analysis were made of all the moral words, 
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both of approbation and disapprobation, used in the final passages 
of La Nouvelle Héloïse (from the Rochers de Meillerie episode 
to the end), each instance would be found to carry this ambi- 
valence. 

Another excellent example can be found in the letters where 
the possible reception of Bomston’s intended, the reformed 
Roman courtesan, Laura, is debated. In the final version it is 
decided that Julie cannot receive her, and in any case Bomston is 
dissuaded from the marriage. But there exists the variant version 
where Bomston marries Laura and Julie receives her.” What more 
eloquent proof could there be of the confusion of moral values 
which besets Rousseau, of the erosion of the traditional morality 
in this ‘cœur sensible’? 

In Prévost, likewise, the same sort of ambiguity is encountered 
in the presentation of the obstacles which separate the lovers. If 
one has traversed the vast swamps of naiveté that are the pages of 
Les Mémoires d'un homme de qualité and Cleveland, it is impos- 
sible to believe that the claim Prévost makes in the preface of 
Manon Lescaut to have written an edifying tale is disingenuous. 
Yet the whole account of Manon’s and Des Grieux’s relationship 
does nothing else but illustrate the utter ineffectiveness of the older 
generation’s moral code in controlling the desires of the young." 
When in the end Manon does make her behaviour conform to the 
traditional rules, she does so with an ease that is incredible and 
which nullifies any chances of edification. It is interesting, too, 
that this conversion takes place in the unreal New World, which 
has a curious attraction for Prévost and which will figure again 
in Cleveland. Then there is the strange case of the narrator of 
the Histoire d’une Grecque moderne, who undertakes to give 
Théophé a proper Christian education and sets her to reading 
Nicole, but, discovering that the Jansenist’s doctrine is an effective 
barrier to his own desire, decides that it is time to change the 
syllabus. Voltaire could not have invented anything better for 
the purposes of his irony, though any such ironic intention is 
indeed quite foreign to Prévost. 

Likewise in Clarissa the reader is constantly irritated by the 
arbitrariness, the unreality of the obstacles which the heroine 
places between herself and Lovelace. It is only when Lovelace 
passes over the barrier by his rather unsporting use of drugs that 
Clarissa’s rejection of him takes on any sense at all. But as far 
as the body of the novel is concerned, Clarissa’s moral attitudes 
are sterile, and though Richardson consciously intended them to 
be admirable. they are at best irritating. There is a hollowness in 
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the general conception of the narrative which cannot be redeemed 
by Richardson’s undeniable technical gifts. 

If one turns from the overall patteras of these narratives to 
their details, one discovers this same ambiguity, this same inability 
to communicate a firm belief in the traditional moral values 
which in their prefaces the authors explicitly state they wish to 
communicate. This phenomenon is particularly noticeable in pas- 
sages where the reader is invited to imzgine sexual relationships. 
The salacious overtones (or should it be undertones?) of this 
sentimental literature of the eighteenth century have been many 
times pointed out, though this characteristic has rarely been seen 
as symptomatic of the confused moral values of the authors in 
question. It is, of course, true that odd and rather demoralizing 
sexual fantasies occur at all periods in literature of this sort. In 
I Astrée, for instance, there are at least two passages where ‘nice’ 
characters (in one case, the hero himszlf) indulge quite shame- 
lessly in ‘voyeurism’, and no doubt many more could be quar- 
ried from this large work by the diligent researcher. It would 
certainly be naive to see in these passages ‘signs of ambivalent 
moral attitudes and confused moral values; D’Urfé inhabited a 
much more ordered world than Prévos:, even though both have 
a propensity for making us imagine naked ladies. Nevertheless 
there is no denying the frequency of the phenomenon in the 
eighteenth century, and moreover its frequency in contexts where 
it is clear that the author has unconsciously produced an effect 
the very opposite of that intended. 

Fénelon’s evocation of Cyprus, the island of Venus, and later 
of Calypso’s island has a curious softness of touch, is infused 
with a strange charm despite the overtly hostile intention of the 
writing. It is noteworthy, too, that the exemplary Télémaque 
departs from Calypso’s shores, not of his own free will and not 
after actually realizing the dangers of love; he is in-fact pushed 
into the: sea by Mentor.” The moral significance of this fiction 
is perhaps not what Fénelon intended. But the richest lodes for 
this type of ambiguity are to be found in Pamela and Cleveland. 
Again and again we are expected to admire Pamela’s ‘virtue’ as 
Mr B. besieges her and she is within an inch of a Fate Worse 
Than Death, when in fact all that is communicated is the image 
of a pretty young woman in the flimsiest of night attire. But per- 
haps the drollest example encountered by the present writer is 
the account of Cleveland’s reaction to Axminister’s advice when 
the former comes upon his future fatier-in-law and his female 
companions in the American wilderness. all of them stripped stark 
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naked by savages. Axminster enjoins the hero to be patient: 


‘ . . dans l’état où elle (Fanny) est avec Madame Riding et ses 
femmes je vous conseille, pour ménager leur modestie, d’attendre 
que la nuit nous amène de l’obscurité. Elles ne sont qu’à vingt 
pas d’ici et je vois que le soleil est près de se coucher. 

Ul fallut me faire violence (no italics in text). Je jetais néan- 
moins les yeux de tous côtés dans l'espérance de [’apercevoir.”® 


The American and Saint-Helena episodes of Cleveland abound in 
passages where the ‘innocence’ of sexual relations in ‘natural’ 
societies is evoked with approbation and the disadvantages of the 
European sexual code implied. One cannot but recall the good 
‘aumônier of Diderot’s Supplément au voyage de Bougainville, 
though, as always with Prévost, the tone is naive, not ironic, 
The ambiguous use of ‘nature’ in moral contexts, so ably exam- 
ined by Ehrard over the whole range of early eighteenth century 
literature, is nowhere better illustrated than in Cleveland" One 
cannot, however, agree with Ehrard that this preoccupation with 
what is in effect the central problem of eighteenth century writing, 
be it ‘philosophic’ or ‘sensible’, namely the disjunction of the 
natural and moral order, entitles Prévost to the epithet ‘lucide’ or 
his work to the epithet ‘“tragic’.” The distinctive characteristic of 
all these ‘auteurs sensibles” is indeed their failure to resolve the 
moral ambiguities of their fiction and to attain the lucidity and 
consistency of the tragic vision. However much they may wish 
to affirm the traditional Christian moral order in the face of all 
the solvent forces of their day, the situations they imagine to 
illustrate the injunctions and prohibitions of the traditional moral- 
ity give these injunctions and prohibitions by some curious mech- 
anism that very arbitrary quality which the opponents of the old 
order claimed they in fact had. However much they may wish 
to emulate the great tragedians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, they cannot get beyond the level of melodrama, for 
inevitably their conscience is marked by the new science of the 
seventeenth century. Phédre cries out her conviction that she has 
done wrong in the face of some universal order, and we share 
her conviction because Racine’s own moral convictions are intact; 
at the same time we feel in some strange way that the death of 
the innocent Hippolyte—as well as the death of the guilty—is 
appropriate in the restoration of order at the end of the play, 
Likewise at the end of King Lear, though we have looked into 
abysses, and though again the innocent are among the victims, 
we are convinced with Edgar that ‘the Gods are just, and of 
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our pleasant vices make instruments to plague us. . ” Now it is 
this same conviction that the sentimentalists wished to communi- 
cate, but they bore the weight of all the contemporary speculation 
which tended to emphasize the vastness of the universe and the 
isolation of each human conscience, a prisoner in the skull, with 
only the senses as windows upon the outer world. It is this that 
divides them from the Classical authors, and links them indis- 
solubly to apparently quite different minds like Diderot or Vol- 
faire. These are their spiritual brothers, even though they may 
wish to break with the old order, not cling to it. There is no 
better proof of this than the moments in the writing of Voltaire 
and Diderot, when, wanting no less than the sentimentalists the 
certitudes of some absolute moral order, -hey are moved to write 
in the old tragic mode or to find some substitute for it. The result 
is pure ‘sensibilité’; Zaire has all the characteristics of sentimental 
melodrama, in particular the arbitrariness of the obstacle between 
the lovers; neither Voltaire nor his contemporaries would really 
have disapproved, if a mature girl had chosen to remain faith- 
ful to the religion in which she had been educated. Likewise and 
for the same reasons the two ‘drames bourgeois’ of Diderot fail 
lamentably to realize his dream of a ‘realistic’ tragic theatre. Note- 
worthy, too, is the passionate admiration Diderot displays for 
Richardson; this seems very odd indeed, if one considers only the 
lucidity and penetration and balance of his own fiction, but not 
at all odd if one considers the other Didzrot, who hankered after 
a world where not only did crime not pay, but generosity was 
amoly rewarded. 

The common factor in all the writing of the eighteenth century 
is the tension between the modern sense of man’s isolation and 
what Huvsmans aptly calls ‘le vieil espoir’. This tension is only 
satisfactorily resolved from the artistic point of view by those 
who.tend to accent this isolation with equanimity and who suc- 
ceed with narratives in the ironic mode. There is no discrevancy 
between intention and effect in Candide and Jacques le fataliste. 
But those who cannot accept this isolation with equanimity do 
not succeed in realizing their intentions in their art, and substitute 
the sentimental for the tragic. It is only when Rousseau discovers 
the artistic resources of purely subjective writine and invents a 
new lvric mode in the Confessions and the Réveries that this type 
of writer can escape from the contradictions of ‘sensibilité’; per- 
hans it is the success of the so-called Romantic generations in 
exnloitine at once their sense of isolation and their nostaleia for 
an anthropocentric universe that has made literary historians give 
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the Romantic movement a privileged position, and see in it the 
point of rupture with the older Classical literature. But it is surely 
unfruitful to separate Romantic literature from that of the Enlight- 
enment, for if the anguish and the nostalgia that are characteristic 
of Romanticism are difficult to discern in a Prévost or a Richard- 
son, they are nevertheless present. Likewise it is equally unfruitful 
to see points of rupture between early nineteenth century and late 
nineteenth and twentieth century literature. The real break between 
medieval and modern Europe comes round 1700, and whilst after 
1700 no generation exactly resembles the preceding one, neverthe- 
less at bottom each member of each generation is pre-occupied 
with the same problems. Each writer is, if one may transpose 
Housman, a stranger, and afraid, in a world he never made. 
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THE London reader who picked up from his bookstall in January 
1847 the first Number of the new monthly-part novel, Vanity Fair, 
would at once recognise the scene in the design on its yellow paper 
cover (see Plate A). The picture is a half-page woodcut, set above 
the title and sub-title, Vanity Fair: Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
English Society. The name of the author, W. M. Thackeray, given 
in big type beneath, would not perhaps be familiar, but would soon 
be identified from the rubric which follows, 


Author of “The Irish Sketch Book:” “Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo:” of “Jeames’s Diary” and the “Snob Papers” in 
“Punch:” etc., etc. 


He was, to readers of 1847, that indefatigable artist and journalist- 
of-all-work, Michael Angelo Titmarsh, also variously known as 
Gahagan, Yellowplush, Ikey Solomons, Fitzboodle, W.M.T., Our 
Fat Contributor, and, of course, Jeames De la Pluche and Mr Snob. 
The Punch connection is further stressed by the information given 
below, ‘Published at the Punch office, 85, Fleet Street.” Everybody 
knew Punch. 

Everybody, almost. would know also the setting of the scene in 
the woodcut. Associated as it is with the title, Vanity Fair, it points 
to and identifies the world of the novel, locating it for contempor- 
ary readers positively as ‘here’ and ‘now’, in London, and in the 
1840's. 

Unhappily, when the novel was issued in book form at the end 
of its 19-month run in July 1848, this cover design was not repro- 
duced. The other illustrations (totalling one hundred and ninety) 
were included, the book being made up from existing sheets, but 
a new vienette replaced the cover design on the title page which 
was supplied with the final double issue of Numbers XIX-XX. The 
design and sub-title on the yellow part-issue covers were lost 
to view, and have reappeared since only in occasional scholarly 
editions They remain unknown to most current readers. Even 
those who today can look at the design, however, may well fail 
fully to appreciate its relevance to Thackeray’s purpose. 

Examine it carefully. We see a group of figures in clown cos- 
tumes, one of them elevated on a tub with his left hand raised in 
an oratorical flourish of some kind. Behind the figures is a screen 
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Plate A The cover of a monthly Number of Vanity Fair. 
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of trees, and behind that on the skyline stand two monuments. The 
one on our right, towards which perhaps the clown-orator is 
gesticulating, is an equestrian figure riding in bold caricature across 
an enormous triumphal arch. The one on our left is a single figure 
standing on his head on the top of a tall column. 

Look first at the personages in the foreground. On our left, there 
is a scraggy old man in what may be a mortar board, spectacles 
perched on a big nose, with a stick in his hand. Behind him, two 
outline figures in fools-caps are engaged in eager gossip. Nearest 
to us, from left to right, there are: a child with a wide paper hat 
and a wooden sword; a mother seated nursing a child, both in 
‘long-eared’ caps; and a painted circus clown who sits with his 
chin in his hands gazing vacantly at the speaker. Behind him to 
our right are a profile clown figure in a shovel hat, a smock-frocked 
figure in a fools-cap, and a silly flirting couple. From behind the 
tub, two more silly faces gape at us from under their eared caps. 
The speaker himself wears clown’s costume, with the ruff, the 
smock, the full sleeves, the pantaloons, and the fools-cap. A jug 
stands beside him on the tub, containing liquid no doubt to keep 
his voice in trim. This is the ‘moralist, who is holding forth on 
the cover’, in the dry authorial comment of Chapter viii (Number 
IU, March, 1847). 


But my kind reader will please to remember. that these his- 
tories in their gaudy yellow covers have ‘Vanity Fair’ for a title, 
and that Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish place, full 
of all sorts of humbugs and falseness and pretensions. And 
while the moralist, who is holding forth on the cover (an accur- 
ate portrait of your humble servant), professes to wear neither 

‘gown nor bands, but only the very same long-eared livery in 
which his congregation is arrayed: yet, look you, one is bound 
to speak the truth as far as one knows it, whether one mounts a 
cap and bells or a shovel-hat.! ' 


The relevance of this little circle of figures to the concerns of 
Vanitv Fair has never been in doubt, but the deliberate emphasis 
which Thackeray gives to the conception by reiterated illustration 
throughout the novel may well be unknown to readers of today’s 
editions. Clowns reappear in the woodcuts for the chapter initials, 
maintaining inside the monthly issue the visual metaphor offered 
outside it on the ‘gaudy yellow covers’. The child with the wooden 
sword reappears first. in the initial cut for Chapter v (Number ID, 
in mimic warfare with another small bov on a wooden horse: he 
is, I believe, Dobbin. Thackeray with his clown’s mask removed 
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and held in his hand sits crosslegged.facing us in the well known 
sketch originally set as the tailpiece to Chapter ix (Number II). 
A clown with a coronet surmounting his fools-cap stands on his 
tub in a circle of sycophants in the initial design for Chapter x 
(Number I). A figure in motley bows to Napoleon in the initial 
for Chapter xviii (Number V). Another balances the initial on his 
nose in the design for Chapter xxxvii (Number XI). A clown in a 
wide hat is perched on stilts in the initial for Chapter xxvii 
(Number VIII). In the unusually large initial cut for Chapter xl 
(Number XUI), a trio of clowns advance towards the reader with 
the ‘proper stealthy and tragical demeancur’ of mourners’ mutes, 
holding furled black banners in their hands, their caps and bodies 
wreathed in crape, in funerary tribute to that honorable deceased 
baronet, Sir Pitt Crawley. Queen’s Crawley, with its ‘tall chimneys 
and gables of the style of Queen Bess’ can be seen behind them? 
Other clown designs appear in the initials for Chapters xlii (Num- 
ber XD), xlvi (Number XIII), and xlix (Number XIV), while 
in the final issue, Numbers XIX-XX, the clown-moralist himself 
appears in the vignette for the volume title page. Thus, with a 
total of eleven designs added to the nineteen repetitions on the 
covers, the monthly reader of 1847-48 was in no danger of for- 
getting the basic attitudes of the narrator. 

But whereabouts is the scene of clownish tub-thumping supposed 
to take place? The reader of the time, as I have said, would recog- 
nise the setting at once. As onlooker, he finds himself standing in 
Hyde Park at Hyde Park Corner, not far within the gates, looking 
East. On his right he sees the ‘Great Wellington Statue’ (see Plate 
B), that ‘hideous equestrian monster’ whose erection was the 
most controversial public event for Londoners in the immediately 
preceding months of 1846, while on his left is a tall memorial 
column. This could be either that of the Duke of York in Carlton 
Gardens, by the Mall, or that of Nelson, a little further off in 
Trafalgar Square. Since Thackeray stands the figure on the column 
on its head, we are at liberty to identify the monument as belong- 
ing to either. Somewhere just behind the preacher, but screened 
from sight by the trees of those days, is Apsley House, the residence 
of the Duke of Wellington. Thackeray’s woodcut, that is, offers 
the reader a view that leads him into the story area of the novel, 
both geographically and socially. We are m Hyde Park, where so 
many of the characters are to ride, drive or stroll, and not far 
from the Knightsbridge Barracks where Rawdon Crawley is serving 
in the Life Guards. Just beyond the trees lie Park Lane where 
Miss Crawley has a ‘snug little house,’ Mav Fair where Becky will 
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reside at No. 201 Curzon Street, and the ‘old brick palace’ of the 
Court of St. James, where, at the height of her career, Lord Steyne 
will present Becky to the ‘Star of Brunswick”. Clubland, too, lies 
just over there, where Rawdon fleeces Southdown at Wattier’s and 
The Cocoa Tree, and where Steyne has his great mansion in Gaunt 
(= Berkeley?) Square. On the skyline, the pretentions of national 
and military glory, imaged in bronze statuary, are indicated and 
satirised. The clown’s gesture seems, moreover, to draw our attention 
particularly to the equestrian Duke on his triumphal Arch. This, 
then, is the time, the place, the ‘English Society” of Vanity Fair. 

In the years 1841-46 Thackeray was closely involved with the 
affairs of this London world. As Titmarsh, he contributed regu- 
larly to Fraser's Magazine, The Morning Chronicle, The Pictorial 
Times, etc., speaking out both seriously and as a humourist on 
painting, sculpture, book illustration, and literature. As a Punch 
man, he was a close follower of both politics and City affairs; he 
attended the Wednesday policy dinners at which the big cartoons 
were planned, and was the inspiration of one of Leech’s happiest 
hits in these, ‘The Mrs Caudle of the House of Lords’ (August 9, 
1845); he himself proposed four cartoons, contributed dozens 
of items ranging from two-line jests to two-column occasional 
articles, wrote a number of regular series, and provided hundreds 
of drawings. ‘Jeames’s Diary’ appeared at intervals from 1845 to 
1850, while ‘The Snobs of England’ was a major weekly attraction 
from February 28, 1846 to February 27, 1847. It was as ‘one of the 
principal contributors of Punch, that Kate Perry met him at the 
Ship Inn at Brighton in October or November, 1846, when he was 
revising the opening chapters of Vanity Fair.‘ 

Among the controversies into which Punch ‚men threw them- 
selves gleefully in those years, none sparked off so constant a fire 
of jokes as that about Wyatt’s statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
which came to a climax in September, 1846. This affair, one of the 
greatest fine art disputes of the century, had a long history, much 
of it relating to Hyde Park Corner. Although the Corner was the 
western entry to the Cities of Westminster and London, it was 
before the 1820’s neither courtly nor metropolitan. The visitor 
approaching along Knightsbridge had the old St. George’s Hospital 
on his right, and the Park on his left behind a notorious old wall 
with a shabby little gateway. Next he came to a stand of oil lamps 
at the turnpike gates, then to Apsley House on his left and Green 
Park on his right, with Piccadilly ahead of him (see Plate C). 

The whole approach was replanned in the 1820’s. Decimus 
Burton designed a tripartite arched screen for the entrance to 
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Hyde Park, the old wall was replaced ty light iron railings, the 
oil lamps and turnpike were removed in 1825, and the Hospital 
was rebuilt in 1829. Apsley House, which had become the property 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1820, was remodelled in 1828, with 
a new facing of Bath stone replacing the original red brick. A 
corinthian portico and a banqueting hall added to its Ducal dignity. 
Its front was enclosed by a bronzed palisade, to match the nearby 
elaborate entrance to the Park. 

In those days Green Park came to its apex at the top of Consti- 
tution Hill just across the roadway from Hyde Park. In order to 
give unity and some sense of relationship to the two entrances, 
Burton designed for Green Park a triumphal Arch to stand op- 
posite his tripartite screen. On this Arch, built in 1925, it had been 
intended to set up a statue in a quadriga, looking out to the front 
and over the open ground of Hyde Park, in the antique memorial 
tradition. This final touch was not addec, however, and Burton’s 
Arch remained untenanted. 

When, therefore, some twenty years after Waterloo, there were 
renewed proposals for monuments to the achievements of its hero, 
eyes were turned towards this vacancy. In August, 1836, Matthew 
Wyatt’s pig-tailed equestrian statue of George III was set up 
in Cockspur Street, amid considerable controversy: the firm of 
Bankers whose windows looked out on it lost their lawsuit of 
protest, and drew their blinds ostentatiously down on the day of 
the unveiling. One Mr Simpson of the City Court of Common 
Council was inspired to suggest that the Duke of Wellington should 
be honoured by a similar equestrian statue, to be erected in the 
City of London. In the event, Chantrey, not Wyatt, was selected 
as sculptor for this statue, which was placed in front of the rebuilt 
Royal Exchange in 1844. Meanwhile, the indefatigable Simpson 
began to urge the propriety of having a statue of the Duke in the 
West End as well as in the city. A committez was formed, and money 
amounting in the end to £35,000 was raised, Wyatt this time being 
chosen as the artist. In May, 1838, the Committee resolved ‘that 
the summit of the triumphal Arch at the entrance to Green Park, 
on Constitution Hill, going out of Piccadilly, would... be an 
appropriate situation on which to place such Equestrian Statue, 
provided her Majesty the Queen’s permission can be obtained 
for that purpose.’ 

The Queen agreed, and in spite of Burton’s protests, prepara- 
tions began. Among the most vigorous promoters of the scheme 
was Sir Frederick Trench, then well known as an advocate for the 
improvement of the Thames Embankmen:. But there were plenty 
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of voices raised in opposition. In particular, a wooden model 
erected on the Arch in 1838 resulted in bitter recriminations 
between Burton, Wyatt, Trench, and the Committee. Although 
the decision was taken, the question of the site continued to be 
a matter of hot controversy, even in Parliament. Yet what could 
seem more suitable than the Green Park Arch? The Duke would 
be able to look at himself, giant size in bronze, out of his front 
windows, while the empty Arch would have an adequately 
heroic tenant. Hyde Park Corner was moreover already a place of 
Wellington associations, not only because of Apsley House, but 
because of the ‘Achilles’ statue just inside the Park, by the Serpen- 
tine road. This, too, the Duke could see from Apsley House, but 
from its back windows. The ‘Achilles’ is a bronze figure by West- 
macott, cast from cannon taken in Wellington’s wars, and erected 
in the Duke’s honour in 1822 by the women of England. Known 
jocularly therefore as “The Ladies’ Trophy,’ it represents a naked 
Roman athlete, 20 feet high, with a figleaf, a flyaway cloak, a 
shield, a sword, and a laurel wreath. A modern commentator has 
called ıt the ‘archetype of that strange, characteristically English 
amalgam of the heroic, the portentous, and the absurd in our pub- 
lic statuary.” 

The Achilles, too, had roused violent controversy. His nakedness 
seemed inappropriate, to say the least. However, there he stood, 
thirty-three tons of everlasting bronze, on his mound in the south- 
east corner of the Park. Those who so earnestly promoted the 
crowning of Burton’s Arch just over the way with a Duke in full 
costume may have felt that something was needed as a counter- 
poise.’ 

Wyatt spent several years on the model of the Duke’s Statue. 
Then the casting began, while the disagreements grew hotter. 
Statistics, perhaps, will give some idea why. The Statue represents 
the Duke riding his horse Copenhagen, as at Waterloo. It weighs 
60 tons, and is nearly 30 feet high. The horse measures 26 ‘feet 
from nose to tail, is over 22 feet round the girth, and has 6 feet 
of head. ‘Such is the bulk of the horse that eight persons have 
dined within one half of it’ remarked an awestruck Illustrated 
London News (July 11, 1846). The Duke, with markedly Roman 
nose, and wearing his customary short cloak, rides stiffly with his 
right hand pointing a baton between his horse’s ears. Burton’s 
Arch is 67 feet high, and there was to be a 10 foot plinth above 
that, so that the total height from the ground to the top of the 
Duke’s cocked hat would be over 100 feet. 

Argument raged about all aspects of this monster. Would the 
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Arch support it? What was the Duke pcinting at? Where was he 
going? Riding sideways across the Arch, he would get nowhere, 
whereas the intended quadriga would at least have been setting 
off for Hyde Park. Why put him up so high, where no one could 
see him? This last objection was also made about Nelson, whose 
invisibility on his pillar in Trafalgar Square was already the joke 
of London. 

As the final date for the elevation of the Duke grew near, the 
agitation increased. The Committee, yielding to pressure, proposed 
that the Statue be hoisted up for a three week trial, to let the public 
judge the issue. 

Parliament agreed, to the wrath of the Times, which mockingly 
suggested (August 10, 1846) that a book be kept at the Arch ‘for 
passers by to rush in and write down the emotions with which 
they happen to be seized.’ The /llustrated London News gave the 
Statue elaborate coverage, with pictures of it in Wyatt’s foundry 
in Harrow-Road, on July 11 and again on August 15, when ‘many 
hundreds of the nobility and gentry’ had been by invitation to see 
it (see Plate D). 

Removal Day, Tuesday, September 29, 1846, must have been 
a memorable occasion. The streets were thronged with ‘well- 
dressed persons’, the sun shone, the house tops were crowded, a 
‘brilliant assemblage of beauty, rank, and fashion’ gathered at 
vantage points, while the Queen and a host of the nobility waited 
at the windows of Apsley House. Indeec, so reminiscent is the 
whole stuffy pageant of some of the goings on in Vanity Fair that 
direct quotation from the Illustrated London News is called for 
to give the flavour of the experience. Among the ‘very numerous 
circle of fashionables’ whom the News names as often as possible, 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz would seem 
to have crossed straight over the water from Thackeray’s Pumper- 
nickel, while the Committee, “The Duke of Rutland, the Marquis 
of Londonderry, the Earl of Cardigan, Adjutant-General Sir F. 
Trench, Sir John Macdonald, Mr. John Wilson Crocker, and Mr. 
Simpson’ are constantly mentioned. 

A ‘detachment of the detective force’, appropriately in charge 
of Inspector Shacknell, was ‘in attendance.’ Wyatt’s foundry was 
unroofed to get the Duke out, one hundred Fusilier Guards haul- 
ing him to the 20 ton ‘car’ on which he was to travel. Twenty-nine 
horses, ‘supplied by Mr. Goding, the brewer’, three abreast and 
crowned with laurel, were yoked up and driven by ‘ten sturdy 
draymen, one wearing upon his breast a Waterloo medal.’ As the 
clock of Paddington Church struck twelve. the ‘cortège’ set out 
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‘amid loud and continued cheering.’ The colossus then jerked on 
its way in a procession led by the Life Guards, the Fusilier Guards, 
and a trumpeter, with one hundred Fusiliers massed behind and 
hanging on to guide ropes ‘in case of necessity.’ The bands of the 
Fusilier Guards, the Grenadier Guards and the Coldstream Guards 
supplied music, including, alternately, God Save the Queen and 
See the Conquering Hero Comes. All eyes ‘were centred upon the 
Statue ... the shouts and enthusiasm of the people bespoke their 
grateful triumph.’ The News was at this point quite overcome by 
its feelings. ‘Rome never thronged round the triumphal car of 
Consul or Praetor more joyously, than London thronged on Tues- 
day round the twenty-nine stalwart dray horses that slowly and 
solemnly drew the great effigy of the Great Captain of the Age to 
its aerial pedestal on Constitution Hill. 


They bear him on majestically near, 

Great Goding’s horses, strong as Goding’s beer. 
How gloriously the brazen image glows! 

Firm is his look as when he faced our foes. 

And eagle-like is curl’d his Roman nose.’ 


An enterprising spectator ‘made several interesting pictures of 
the scene by his Daguerrotype process.’ The carriage shaft broke 
twice, and once the wheels locked ‘against a post in the centre of 
the crossing of Oxford-street and the Edgeware-road.’ By 1.30 p.m. 
the Statue was opposite Apsley House, where the crowds were 
thickest. Within the Ducal residence, ‘a distinguished party’ was 
assembled to ‘witness the installation of this tribute to the prowess 
of the noble proprietor’, amongst whom the News listed, not only 
of course the Queen, but once more ‘their Royal Highnesses the 
Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz’, a variety of other Royal Highnesses, one Serene Highness, a 
sprinkling of Princesses, several Counts, Earls and Viscounts, 
a few plain gentlemen, and finally, by way of chorus; the little 
litany given above of ‘the following members of the Committee,’ 
‘The Duke of... x,y,z, ... Mr. Simpson, etc.’ 

Next day, Wednesday, forty-four riggers from the Woolwich 
Dockyard began the hoist, a matter of some technical difficulty. It 
took all day, till after moonrise; by Thursday afternoon the Statue 
was bolted into place, ‘destined, we trust’, concluded the News, 
‘for centuries, to commemorate the bravery of the British Hero; 
the skill of the British Artist; and the gratitude of the British 
Nation.” Indeed, as the Times remarked that day (October 
2), it seemed unlikely that, whatever the public verdict, the Statue 
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would be taken down again, since ‘possession is nine points of 
the law. 

When the trial period was up in November, the still smouldering 
controversy broke out again. If the Duke was not to stay on the 
Arch, where was he to go? The Lord Mayor consulted the Royal 
Academy; wags had made various suggestions, including the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse, and Carlton Gardens between the Athenaeum 
and the United Service Clubs, where Wellington would be able to 
turn his back on York. The general opinion was that one should 
let erected statues stand, and that above all the artistic experts 
were not to be trusted. Had it not been so-called experts who had 
‘stuck up’ the Nelson column only three years before? 

All this was, of course, wonderful copy for Punch. Jesting at 
Wellington statues had begun in 1844, with Chantrey’s rider out- 
side the Royal Exchange. Other monuments that amused Punch 
included York, and Wyatt’s previous effort, the pigtailed George 
III in Cockspur Street. The invisible Nelson was of course a 
constant butt. 

In the second half of 1846, however, just when Thackeray was 
revising Vanity Fair, Wyatt’s second ‘equestrian monster’ became 
Punch’s staple jest, good for several taunts in every issue. Indeed 
it bulks so large as a topic that Doyle included it among the items 
sketched in his title page to the July-December volume (XT), where 
it adorns the top right-hand corner, competing for attention with 
the state of Ireland, Free Trade, Peel, and the Corn Laws. 

The onslaught began on June 13, with issue number 257, which 
devoted the weekly cartoon to ‘The Proposed Statue of the Iron 
Duke.’ In the same issue, there was an article on absurd London 
statues: Nelson, ‘tied by the leg’ in Trafalgar Square; York, ‘per- 
haps placed where he would like to have been in his own lifetime, 
quite above the reach of all annoyances’ (creditors); and now 
Wellington, ‘riding to posterity along the park railings.’ On July 
25, the news of the dinner party inside the horse led Punch to 
remark, that the Duke ‘will certainly beat all other statues hollow’, 
and to suggest that he could be let for lodgings, ‘the situation is 


exceedingly airy, the prospect delightful... . The Duke’s head 
is still vacant.’ Or perhaps the Duke could ‘hold the Waterloo 
Banquets . . . inside his own statue’? On August 1, a picture 


shows the ‘colossal monster’ crashing through the Arch; on August 
8, alternative sites are proposed. On August 22, it is suggested 
that the Corner should be given symmetry by the erection of a 
second colossus, an Equestrian Punch, on Burton’s other archway, 
the triple screen to Hyde Park (p. 78). By August 29, when the 
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trial period had been mooted, Punch is suggesting that ‘every 
article thrown at the horse’ be ‘considered as one hostile vote’ 
(p.88), and deploring the nation’s reliance on those ‘remarkably 
competent persons who settled the proportions of the Nelson monu- 
ment and the costume of Mr. Wyatt’s George II’ (p.91). On 
September 5, there is comic verse, ‘The Committee is met, the 
mould is set, the Duke is cast today’ (p. 103). On September 12, 
Punch produced an illustrated parody, ‘This is the Duke that 
Trench built’, and an ‘Inauguration Ode’ (pp. 107, 112). 

These issues of Punch are of course those in which Snobs is 
appearing, sometimes, as on page 91 for August 29, on the same 
page as a Wellington joke. It is not therefore surprising that 
Thackeray glances at the affair in a minor Snob paper, ‘What’s 
come to the Clubs,’ on September 19. This little known piece is a 
letter by ‘Captain Alured Mogyns’ (see Snobs Chapter vii), who 
complains of the stoppage in Piccadilly and the disorganisation of 
the Clubs. ‘Snooks,’ the ‘Polyanthus,’ the ‘Horse Marine,’ are all 
in chaos. Only the ‘Megatherium’ is open, and that is useless, be- 
cause there in the Library reading the paper aloud is ‘that infernal 
bore Sir John Roarer.’ Thackeray sketches the dreary room, in 
which Sir John is sitting beneath a picture of the Statue. The ‘busi- 
ness of importance’ which has brought Mogyns up to London, is, 
obviously, the forthcoming installation. 

By the date of the next issue, Saturday, September 26, the great 
moving day is near, and Punch references increase: The Statue 
will cause an eclipse, it will jam the traffic; the horses lent by the 
City brewer ‘are accustomed to carrying barrels, and will find 
nothing strange to them in being compelled to drag the greatest 
butt in London’ (p. 34)); the Duke will be able to see his coun- 
try’s tribute ‘out of his front windows, which he can now enjoy 
only from his back ones, in the contemplation of the ACHILLES.’ 
Punch ‘never saw any absurdity,’ he declares, ‘that promised to 
bring him in so much’ (p. 131). 

On October 3, a mock item from the Gazette records the trans- 
fer, ‘MILITARY MOVEMENTS. FIELD MARSHALL THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, from Mr Wyatt’s Studio, to the top 
of the arch at Hyde Park Corner’ (p. 141). 

The next week, October 10, Punch presents a scene from Don 
Giovanni, with Trench as the Don and Punch as Leporello; ‘Hyde 
Park Corner, moonlight. . . . How cleverly we’ve rooked ’em/And 
raised the Iron Duke to an Arch-dukedom.’ Will he descend from 
his perch, or stay in ‘in Statu quo’? (p. 145). Even the Times 
noticed this jest.” 
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On the next page is a double spread on ‘the progress of the 
Statue,’ in subtle mockery of the manner of the News; the invalids 
mustered on the roof of the Hospital ‘looked like patients on a 
monument’; the Duke’s cloak was ‘a capital design for getting rid 
of artistical difficulties’ and so on (pp. 145-147). There are eleven 
other items in this same issue. One of them notes that for the price 
the Duke is very ‘dear to his country,’ another that if the Statue 
must be moved, it should be put beside Achilles, since that per- 
sonage already has his hand outstretched and ‘might be employed 
holding the DUKE’S horse’ (pp. 158, 159). 

The issue for October 17 keeps the pct boiling with four items, 
of which the best is A Sad Look-Out. ‘As the Duke of Wellington 
was looking the other day out of Apsley House, and saw the 
Achilles on one side of him and the Monster Statue on the other, 
he was heard to sing, in a voice of the utmost feeling— “How 
happy could I be with neither” (p. 163). 

On October 24, there are four references, on October 31, three, 
on November 7, two, on November 14, four. Here the fun takes 
another turn. If the Statue is to come Cown again, what can be 
done with it? On the 21st, Punch suggested that it was already 
‘engaged at Astley’s to appear in a grand new Equestrian Christ- 
mas Pantomime, to be called “The Statues of London” ’ (p. 215), 
an idea that also occurred to the IIlustra‘ed London News, which 
unlike Punch thought the idea of removal silly. Suppose the Statue 
could be turned into a show? ‘ . .. people would pay eagerly to 
see it, especially in the country, where they have heard so much 
about it,’ and “benevolent brewers’ could always be found to ‘horse 
it from one town to another. The issue of Punch for Novem- 
ber 21 devoted the weekly cartoon to the affair, Leech drawing a 
scene in Green Park in which the Queen and Prince Albert speak 
to Punch about it. Behind them on the skyline we see both the 
Achilles and the Equestrian Monster. 

Right ‘up to the end of 1846 the jokes continue: ‘use it as a 
breakwater,’ put it on top of Buckingham Palace, which ‘wants 
height,’ and so on (pp. 240, 252). But the Statue remained on 
Burton’s Arch until 1883, when the Corner was once more recon- 
structed. Opportunity was then taken to remove it to a deserted 
heath at Aldershot, under revived Punch mockery.“ In its 
stead, another equestrian statue of the Duke, by Boehm, was set 
up opposite Apsley House. The Arch was finally crowned in 1912 
with its long-awaited quadriga, and now serves to hide the venti- 
lators of the new Hyde Park Corner underpass. 

Throughout this controversy, Thackeray was a committed Punch 
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man. He crossed swords with Trench in the Morning Chronicle, 
too, on October 5, saying that ‘only the worst could be expected 
from the guardian genius of the Bronze Horse” Let Trench be 
proud, if he could, of ‘the Wellington enormity,’ which was ‘an 
abominable waste of bronze.” 

This, then, is the story of the Great Wellington Statue. The 
climax of the affair falls in those very months, September to Nov- 
ember, 1846, when Thackeray was revising the opening chapters 
of Vanity Fair. The novel had been accepted, presumably by 
Bradbury and Evans, in January, 1846, when at least the first 
Number. Chapters i-iv, must have been drafted.* In March, 
Thackeray wrote: “ ‘The Novel without a hero” begins to come 
out on the first of May,’ but there was more delay, due partly, 
according to the Tillotsons, to revisions and reconsiderations. At 
last, under the title Vanity Fair, Bradbury and Evans advertised 
the novel in Punch on November 28, and more fully as Vanity 
Fair: Pen and Pencil Sketches of English Society in the December 
Number of Dombey and Son, and elsewhere. ‘Sometime between 
March and November, then,’ conclude the Tillotsons, ‘ “the Novel 
without a Hero” had found its title.’ As recalled by Kate Perry, 
‘He told me some time afterwards that after ransacking his brain 
for a name for his novel, it came upon him unawares, in the 
middle of the night, as if a voice had whispered, “Vanity Fair”.”* 

The moment of this revelation cannot be precisely dated, but 
came during Thackeray’s visit to the Ship Inn at Brighton in Octo- 
ber or early November, 1846. The finding of the title crystallised 
his ideas, and led to numerous revisions of the draft of Numbers 
I and II (Chapters i-iv, v-vii). The close study of the MS made 
by the Tillotsons leads them to conclude that, apart from the well 
known references to ‘Vanity Fair’ in Chapters viii and ix, ‘the 
most obvious and far-reaching of his additions and revisions . . . is 
the introduction of Dobbin in Chapters v and vi... . Thackeray 
may not even have thought of Dobbin until he came to revise.’ 

In October, then, or early November, just at the climax of the 
affair of the Bronze Horse, the spirits whispered to Thackeray his 
brilliant title. He tried it out, combined with the original ‘Novel 
without a Hero’ subtitle, in a pencilled outline of a cover design; 
this was reproduced by Anne Thackeray in The Orphan of Pimlico 
in 1876. It shows below the title two little heralds waving a banner 
bearing the sub-title, against the skyline of the City of London, 
indicated by the outline of St. Paul’s and a couple of church 
spires.” 

The spirits that gave Thackeray his final title Vanity Fair, how- 
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ever, obviously went further and imaged for him his final design 
for the cover, in which the West End and its military monuments 
replace the City and its churches as the backgroud. Though he re- 
turned to his first idea for the subtitle, ‘Novel without a Hero,’ on 
the volume title page, Thackeray abandoned for good his sketch 
of the skyline of the City. It is possible that the planning of 
Leech’s cartoon for November 21 at the regular Punch dinner the 
week before gave Thackeray the idea for a design with a setting in 
Hyde Park. Certainly nothing could so well underline for readers 
in January, 1847, the contemporary relevance of the book. Nomin- 
ally, of course, the story begins ‘while the present century was in 
its teens,’ with rich and accurate histozical detail; nevertheless 
Thackeray constantly through his commentary brings the moral 
application into his own period, an effect markedly reinforced by 
his illustrations, in which the characters are in ‘modern dress.’ 
With the straight face of the jester Thackeray explains his reasons 
for this policy at the end of Chapter vi. ‘I have not the heart, he 
says, ‘to disfigure my heroes and heroines by costumes so hideous’ 
as those of the beginning of the century, and so he has ‘on the 
contrary, engaged a model of rank dressed. according to the present 
fashion. The subtlety of this is lost oa the twentieth century 
reader, for whom all the costumes are alike ‘historical.’ 

This modern dress, added to the presence every month on the 
‘gaudy yellow covers’ of the West End skyline as it was in late 
1846, makes the contemporary quality of Thackeray’s satire still 
more unmistakeable. 

The small boy with the wooden sword, identifiable as Dobbin, 
appears both in the cover design and in the initial for the chapter 
of his introduction (v), further evidence that text and illustrations 
were revised together. As for the figure standing on its head on the 
column to the left of the skyline, this may be York, who was 
Commander-in-Chief at the time of the story.” Although York 
is still rerfhembered best for the nursery song in which ‘he had ten 
thousand men,’ and ‘marched them up a hill so high/ And marched 
them down again,’ Thackeray seems to have respected him as a 
brave enough soldier. The real target of the mockery is, as with 
Wellington, the humbug of the national tribute, not the man him- 
self. Or is this columnar midget not York, but Nelson? From the 
viewer’s stance in Hyde Park, either column would be in that posi- 
tion, though York’s is nearer. He stands 13 feet high, on a column 
of 124 feet, Nelson stands 17 feet high, on a column of 167 feet; 
both were landmarks in those days. But it is towards ‘the Welling- 
ton enormity’ that the preaching clown makes his gesture. 
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Thackeray’s cover design has, however, another function besides 
that of asserting the novel’s contemporary relevance. The cari- 
catured rider on his Arch is the Duke of Wellington, victor of 
Waterloo, that battle which is the preoccupation, the hinge, of the 
story. Everything that happens between the ‘sunshiny day’ in June 
when Becky and Amelia leave Chiswick Mall, and that other day 
in June, 1815, when George Osborne lies on the battlefield with a 
bullet through his heart, is coloured for the reader with the irony 
of foreknowledge. This irony is an integral part of the tone of the 
novel, of its sense of Vanitas Vanitatum. And when Waterloo is 
over, at the end of Number IX, its consequences reverberate 
throughout the rest of the story. 

While this ironic foreknowledge is a constant presence, it 
strengthens to a climax of tone in certain key passages, of which 
that in Chapter xxii is the best instance (Number XI, for June, 
1847). Thackeray is telling of George’s wedding day, but juxta- 
posing in a type of cinematic montage the present of the reader 
with the present of the characters, so that every stroke in the 
description carries a double significance.” He chooses for his 
image of time and mutability that very spot at Hyde Park Corner 
to which his cover design draws attention, in the certainty that his 
readers will register the full force of the allusions. 

In the preceding chapters Thackeray has been shading in our 
apprehension of what lies ahead. In Chapter xviii, ‘our surprised 
story . . . finds itself . . . hanging on to the skirts of history’ as 
Napoleon landed ‘in the month of March, Anno Domini 1815... 
and Louis XVIII fled, and all Europe was in alarm, and the funds 
fell, and good old John Sedley was ruined.’ In consequence of this, 
Amelia would have lost George but for Dobbin’s interference. 
Their story in the following chapters, xviii-xxii (Numbers V and 
VI for May and June), is insistently presented against the swift 
movement of historical events, with a quickening sense of doom 
that brings us to ‘one gusty raw day at the end of April,’ (the 
25th, in fact)" when Dobbin meets George at the old 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house in Saint Martin’s Lane, and drives off 
with him down to Fulham to his wedding. 

Then we have this passage: 


And the carriage drove on, taking the road down Piccadilly, 
where Apsley House and St. George’s Hospital wore red jackets 
still; where there were oil-lamps, where Achilles was not yet 
born; nor the Pimlico arch raised; nor the hideous equestrian 
monster which pervades it and the neighbourhood;—and so 
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Plate B The Wellington Statue, ‘taken from the archway of the Hyde-park 


screen, next Apsley House.’ Illustrated London News, November 21, 1846, 
p. 329. 
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Plate C Hyde Park Corner in 1820. Edward Walford, Old and New Lon- 
don (1878) IV, 283. 
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Plate D The Wellington Statue in Wyatt's studio. Illustrated London News, 
July 11, 1846, p. 21. (See note 8). 
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they drove down by Brompton to a certain chapel near the Ful- 
ham road there.” 


The part-issue reader of 1847 met this with instant comprehen- 
sion. Every item has a Wellingtonian ring, and is an indication of 
what was, in 1815, the future. To recapitulete, Apsley House, built 
about 1770 in red brick, became the property of the Duke in 1820 
and in 1828 was remodelled in grey Bath stone. St. George’s 
Hospital opposite, also originally in red brick, was rebuilt in plain 
stoné in 1829. The Achilles statue was erected in 1822, and in 
1825 the oil lamps and the Kensington turnpike were removed. 
Burton’s Arch was built in 1825; the ‘hideous equestrian monster’ 
was hoisted on top of it, as we have seen, in 1846. 

George Osborne, however, drives past the Corner as it was in 
April, 1815 (see Plate C), unconscious of the changes that will 
come, changes that will celebrate the battle in which he will be 
killed, six weeks beyond the present narrative moment. For 
Thackeray’s 1847 readers, these details were masterstrokes of 
irony, given not only immediate force by the controversy of 1846, 
but recurring resonance throughout the novel by the repetition of 
the cover design. 

Nor does Thackeray leave matters here. When in Chapter Iviii 
he begins to complete the circle of Amelia’s story with Dobbin’s 
return from India, he carefully retraces the steps of this wedding 
journey, using place (as in Esmond) to make us vividly aware of 
the passage of time. Slaughter’s Coffee-house and the greasy waiter 
have not changed, but everything else has. ‘The arch and the 
Achilles statue were up since he [Dobbin] had last been in Picca- 
dilly,’ and ‘a hundred other changes had occurred which his eye 
and mind vaguely noted.” 

At this point, moreover, Thackeray once more provides specific 
dates for his story: the waiter has an old bill of George’s, ‘April 
10, 1815, Captain Osborne: 3£,’ George’s essay is dated April 24, 
1827; 1827 is also picked out for menticn in a parenthesis about 
the ‘comfortable Anglo-Indian district? to which Jos moves his 
father and sister. 

In the same area of the story, too, Thackeray introduces other 
references to Napoleon, Wellington, and the consequent changes at 
Hyde Park Corner. George’s essay mentions both Achilles (the 
hero, not the Statue) and ‘the late Napoleon Bonaparte.™ 
Alluring advertisements that tempt Waterloo Sedley into the 
tailors’ shops of Southhampton feature gorgeously waistcoated 
gentlemen who ‘ogle ladies in riding hatits prancing by the Statue 
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of Achilles at Apsley House.” Finally, the return of Dobbin, 
Amelia and Jos to Brussels completes the cycle. Becky’s re-entry 
into their lives is marked by the chapter initial of Chapter Ixiv, in 
which she is shown as Napoleon gazing across the dividing English 
Channel. It is with devices such as these that Thackeray contrives 
that our consciousness of Waterloo shall colour the entire novel. 

To the end of his life, Thackeray found amusement in the 
statues of London. They appear frequently in references and draw- 
ings. One of the latter in Vanity Fair shows the equestrian statue of 
George TU as Marcus Aurelius which was set up in Berkeley 
Square in 1766, and removed in 1827. It is to be seen in the plate 
of Rawdon’s arrest in ‘Gaunt Square’ in Chapter li. A final de- 
lightful reference is that in ‘Small Beer Chronicle’ (Roundabout 
Papers, July, 1861). 


Those poor people in brass, on pedestals, hectoring about 
Trafalgar Square and that neighbourhood, don’t you think many 
of them—apart even from the ridiculous execution—cut rather 
a ridiculous figure, and that we are too eager to set up our 
ordinaire heroism and talent for port? A Duke of Wellington or 
two I will grant, though even of these idols a moderate supply 
will be sufficient. Some years ago a famous and witty French 
critic [Janin] was in London, with whom I walked the streets. I 
am ashamed to say that I informed him . .. that all the statues 
he saw represented the Duke of Wellington. That on the arch 
opposite Apsley House? the duke in a cloak, and cocked-hat, on 
horseback. That behind Apsley House in an airy fig-leaf cos- 
tume? the duke again. That in Cockspur Street? the duke with 
a pig-tail—and so on. I showed him an army of dukes... . 

I say again that ordinaire should not give itself port airs, and 
that an honest ordinaire would blush to be found swaggering so. 
I am sure if you could consult the Duke of York, who is im- 
paled on his column between the two clubs, and ask his late 
Royal Highness whether he thought he ought to remain there, 
he would say no. A brave, worthy man, not a braggart or 
boaster, to be put upon that heroic perch must be painful to 
him... # 


The cover design of Vanity Fair, as has been noted, is not 
usually included in any illustrations reproduced today in the ordin- 
ary editions of the novel. As an artist, Thackeray had learned in 
his Punch years to make his satirical points with pencil as well 
as with pen, reinforcing his words with his sketch. The public 
who saw Bradbury and Evans’s advertisement in late 1846 of a 
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‘New Work by Michael Angelo Titmarsh’ would be expecting 
something that functioned on both levels, and would have greeted 
the woodcut on the cover with the delight born of amused recogni- 
tion. It is a pity that modern readers also should not have the 
design before them, because it is one of the clues, not only to the 
setting and the central event of the novel, bit to its narrative tone 
and its pointed relevance to ‘English Society’ at the time. 


YANITY FAR 


Story [5 





NOTES 


I Vanity Fair, ed. Geoffrey and Kathleen Tillotson (Boston 1963), p. 80. 
Subsequent references are to this edition, whick indicates the part-issue 
text and Number divisions. 

PF, pp. 76, 404, 407-408. 

3VF, pp. 93, 361, 460. But cf p. 488, where Becky’s number in Curzon 
Street seems to be 101, not 201. The identification of Vanity Fair with 
May Fair is clearer when the contemporary spelling of the latter is 
noted as given here. 

4M. H. Spielmann The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. 
Thackeray to Punch (1899), pp. 9-11. 

5 Letters and Private Papers, ed. G. N. Ray (1945), L, cxxv-vi. 

® David Piper, The Companion Guide to London (1965), p. 165. 

T George Cruickshank’s coloured cartoon, ‘Ladies buy your Leaf’ (1822), 
satirises the difficulty. It shows the lower half of the statue, with an 
emphatic fig-leaf; a girl gesticulating before the plinth is obviously in 
the middle of a strip-tease act, while a group cf fashionable old crones 
look on in eager horror. 
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8 The engraving reproduced in Plate D shows, for comparison in size, the 
Muscat Arab horse presented to Wyatt by the Queen, and the model of 
the horse in Wyatt’s equestrian statue of George IN in Cockspur Street. 
Illustrated London News, July 11, 1846, pp. 21-22. 


5 Ilustrated London News, October 3, 1846, pp. 213-214, 216-218, 224. 


% Punch, XI (July-December 1846), p. 41. Subsequent page references to 
Punch incorporated in the text are to this volume. 


u The Times, November 4, 1846, p. 4. 
News, November 28, 1846, p. 346. 
3 Punch, Ixxxıv (1883), p. 76; Ixxxv (1883), p. 3. 


% Contributions to the Morning Chronicle, ed. G. N. Ray (1955), pp. 187- 
192. 


UVF, pp. xvii-xxvii. 
16 Letters, I, cxxvi. 


1 This sketch is reproduced in the Biographical Edition of the Works 
(1898), vol. I, p. xxviii. 


8 FVF, p. 65. 
WVF, pp. 123, 523. 
“cf. VF, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv, ‘, . . it is characteristic of his general method 


in depicting the past to make use especially of what has recently been 
revived or extended into the present, appealing to his readers’ sense of 
change and continuity.’ I am indebted to Professor Tillotson here for draw- 
ing my attention to Chapter xxii. 


DVF, p. 379. 

a yF, p. 206. 

2 VF, p. 560. 

X VF, pp. 567, 578. 

3 VF, p. 570. See also note 7 above. 

% Works, Oxford edition (1908), XVII, 512-513. 
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LENGTH AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
AUSTRALIAN ENGLISH VOWELS 


J. R. L. BERNARD 
University of Sydney 


Tms paper has its origin in a spectrographic study of the vowels 
of Australian English which is as yet unfinished. Basically the 
study involves the recording of a large number of instances of 
particular words spoken by Australian males and the processing 
of these words on a Kay Speech Spectrograph so that measure- 
ments appropriate to the acoustic description of the vowels they 
contain may be made. (Note: none of what follows derives from 
female voices.) 

Most of the vowels recorded are in the tme-honoured [h - d] 
frame which, as one moves through the nineteen or so nuclei of 
interest, ‘heed’ [i], ‘hid’ [1], ‘head [e] . . . etc., allows a minimum 
of nonsense words. It also has the advantage of beginning with a 
consonant which has small effect on the adjacent vowel and of 
ending with one which has a reasonably predictable effect. 

Because it seems likely that the varieties of Australian English 
owe much of their character to the movements of the formants, 
as well as to their centre frequencies, a simple pantograph-like 
device was constructed to transfer the movenents of the estimated 
centre frequencies of the first two formants, F, and F,, which are 
thought to signal most of the phonetic information pertaining to 
vowel colour, to a single pen writing directly onto calibrated graph 
paper. The instrument is such that the movement of the pen over 
the graph combines the movements of both F, and F, 

After the centre frequencies of a sound of interest have been 
estimated and marked on the sonogram either in pencil or ink, 
the sonogram is placed on this machine and slid along through 
it until the onset of the sound in question is under the two pointers 
of the machine. These two pointers are then moved until one is 
directly above each of the lines on the sonogram. The pen is then 
depressed and a dot recorded on the graph. The sonogram is then 
moved across one tenth of an inch at a time and the two pointers 
adjusted after each movement so that they are again directly over 
the lines drawn on the sonogram. After eacı such adjustment, the 
pen is depressed and leaves another dot on the graph paper. 
Accordingly as the process continues, a series of dots appear on 
the graph paper representing samples, 2 centiseconds apart, of 
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the changing vowel colour of the sound in question at least as 
the estimated centre frequencies of F, and F, specify it. 

Obviously the line of dots provides no more information than 
is already on the sonogram—indeed considerably less. The device 
does save time however, since, if adequate care is taken with 
calibration, a series of tolerably accurate measurements can be 
made in shorter time than by any other manual means, Also it 
has the advantage of offering information in a manner which can 
be readily appreciated by those who are not sufficiently familiar 
with sonograms to be able to read them, but who are practised 
in interpreting the traditional vowel quadrilateral. It will be appre- 
ciated that the F, versus F, halved graph offers close analogy 
with the vowel quadrilateral. 

Typical tracings, obtained as outlined above, for the vowels of 
‘heed’, ‘hard’ and ‘hoyed’ are shown in Figure 1. 
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Target Lengths in centiseconds; [1] 8; [a] 20; [or] 8. 
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Two things should be pointed out: 


(a) that when F, and F, are horizontal and parallel for any 
appreciable time, subsequent scannirgs of the sonogram 
will involve no movement of the pointers and will cause 
successive dots to be drawn on top of each other on the graph. 
Such periods of constant F,/F, value, and hence presum- 
ably of less variable phonetic colour, nay be called targets 

_ and are represented on the graph above by encircled dots. 
The number of tenths of an inch a target prevails, doubled 
to give centiseconds, is written below the graph. 


(b) that where F, and F, are more nearly constant than at other 
times the dots on the graph will be closer together. Thus 
the greater the density of dots in an area, the greater the 
‘time-bulge’, to use the phrase of K. L. Pike, in the chang- 
ing phonetic colour. 


It seems reasonable to assume that such targets, and to a lesser 
extent time bulges, are of special importance as cues for identify- 
ing the sounds in question since one hears better what one hears 
longer, other things being equal. 

As complete plots for the nineteen nuclei being studied were 
assembled, two for each subject, it was noticeable that the target 
for [a] very frequently either coincided with that of [a] or was 
very close to it. This first directed attention to the probable 
importance of length as a cue in the identification of such sounds. 

Although the pantograph has proved to be both convenient and 
instructive, graphs as such are not amenab-e to statistical pro- 
cedures and, moreover, it was felt that less error would be in- 
volved in making measures from the sonograms themselves rather 
that at one remove on the graphs. Accordinzly numerical values 
are being accumulated from readings made in the usual way i.e., 
by positioning a graduated sheet of perspex over the sonogram by 
means of the calibration burst which each sonogram carries and 
measuring directly. The following are being collected: The esti- 
mated centre frequencies of F,, F, and F, at the onset of the sound, 
at any targets (or notable time bulges) and at the end of the 
transition to [d]. Also the lengths of the onglides, targets, transi- 
tions between targets and transitions to [d] (called offglides). 

Although the full number of cases ultimately to be studied may 
yield slightly different figures, the following, which are the means 
of fifty cases of each sound selected at random from the main 
study, should be indicative of the final results. 
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Table A 
F, F, F, 
{ij 290 2250 2780 
i] 345 2130 2720 
[el 450 2000 2610 
[æ] 630 1850 2570 
[a] 740 1410 2560 
[A] 750 1350 2470 
[D] 620 1040 2430 
i] 420 810 2480 
[o] 380 920 2450 
[u] 360 1640 2320 
[3] 480 1500 2500 


If the values of F, and F, are plotted on a graph the essentially 
triangular arrangement is clearly seen. 


Figure 2 
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N.B. [u] is particularly variable in Australian English. It often 
bas two targets. This figure derives from one target cases and 
the second target of two target cases. There is much more 
variation between fronted and retracted varieties in my limited 
sample than is suggested in The Speech of Australian 
Adolescents by A. G. Mitchell and A. Delbridge. 


A glance at Figure 2 shows just how close the averaged targets 
of [a] and [a] are. It also shows [0] and [u] to be closer than 
might have been expected from earlier descriptions. See, for ex- 
ample, page 63 of Spoken English by A. G. Mitchell and note at 
the same time the position given there for fu]. 

The Kay Spectrograph is notoriously d-fficult to use for low 
values of F, and is indeed rather difficult for all things. Accord- 
ingly any single pair of measurements which suggests that two 
sounds which the ear identifies easily as different share in fact the 
same vowel colour, or very similar vowel colours, may very 
properly be treated with reserve. As the number of such cases 
begins to mount however, such suggestions gather force. Before 
us we have a sizable number of such measurements and we must 
acknowledge that sounds of same or very similar spectral pattern 
indeed appear to be identified as different. To resolve this apparent 
anomaly it may occur to us 


(1) that all estimates of formant frequency made on the Kay 
Spectrograph are too approximate tc allow even their means 
to have value. 


OR 
(2) that phonetic colour is not after all, closely tied to F, & F, 
OR 


(3) that cues other than phonetic colour are involved in the 
identification of these sounds. 


Obviously the most attractive possibility is that last, and in 
any case, the evidence of work elsewhere is largely against (1) and 


(2). But what are these other cues? 


The role of F, has never been entirely clear but certainly as a 
discriminant of the Australian vowels it Joes not seem to operate 
very strongly. Only [i] and [1] seem to have F, values much above 
2500 and only [u] much below. Possibly F, does help to separate 
[i] and [1] as a pair from the rest and to isolate [u], but if F, is 
brought into the diagram by plotting F, against the average of F, 
and F, no better separation overall is to be seen. 
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A more rewarding cue to consider is that of length. The follow- 
ing are the mean lengths of fifty instances of each vowel selected 
at random from the main study. The measurements are all from 
the [h - d] frame and are the lengths from the onset of the vowel 
to the end of the transition to [d] ie., they include the movement 
to the actual occlusion, and are in centiseconds. 


Table B 
fi] 24.8 [5] 30.0 
fy] 12.6 [o] 14.6 
[e] 15.0 [u] 27.4 
[æ] 19.6 [a] 16.4 
[a] 31.0 [3] 28.0 
[o] 17.8 
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NOTE: Of each of the three pairs deemed phonetically close, one 
is long and one is short. 


Two experiments were devised to see what effect, if any, would 
result on the identification of these nuclei ıf they were made not 
to show their normal length characteristics. 


Experiment 1 


By good fortune, part of the standard interview for the major 
study involved the sustained phonation of each of the vowels by 
each of the first one hundred subjects. Originally this was so that 
sections, which are hard to position accurately on the Kay Spectro- 
graph, could be taken in what one was cartain was a preferred 
steady state position and not inadvertently in a trausition. 

After recording the test words in suitable contexts the subjects 
had said each test word again in isolation and had been invited 
to utter an artificially sustained version immediately after it, trying 
to keep the sustained vowel quality “the same” as that in the 
preceding word. The procedure is not above criticism, but certainly 
there was at hand a body of artificially lengthened vowels which in 
the opinion of those who had produced them, adequately repre- 
sented the normal vowel colours of their idiolects. 

Each of the long vowels was still in an [h - d] frame and, since 
consonant transitions provide cues, it was thought best to eliminate 
these transitions by tape “cutting”. This cculd have been done in 
a number of ways and a particularly easy one was chosen. The 
original tapes were played on one recorder and the signals re- 
recorded on a second, but the second recorder was allowed to run 
only after the beginnings of the long phonations and was stopped 
before the endings. By using the pause button on a standard Ferro- 
graph, the transfer was achieved without a great expense of time. 

Obviously this is not an entirely ideal method since the onset 
of the teët signal was on occasion marred ty a somewhat less than 
sudden take-up of the tape on the Ferrogreph as the pause button 
was released; and further, the length of the segments chosen 
could be rigidly controlled. After practice however reasonably 
“clean” tapes of very approximately equal segments (in random 
order) were made. No segment was less than 250 centiseconds long 
—many times longer than a normal long vowel phonation. Most 
were over 400 centiseconds. 

In all, sixteen sets of eleven vowels were prepared, each from 
a different subject. The subjects had var-ed idiolects. Using the 
criteria of the Mitchell/Delbridge The Speech of Australian 
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Adolescents, 4 were upper General, 5 General, 3 lower General and 
4 Broad. 

Over a period of some weeks these sets of vowels were played 
to a Speech Therapy II class, numbering fifteen or sixteen on the 
days in question. The students were asked to identify the vowels 
intended by the original speakers by writing down the appropriate 
I.P.A. symbol on paper provided. On occasion one of the eleven 
sounds was omitted from a set and often the same sound was 
repeated. The students were at no time told whether there was 
either omission or repetition although they must have known that 
there was repetition when twelve sounds were presented. The tape 
was replayed on each occasion so that impressions could be 
checked. 

The results show rather fewer correct identifications overall than 
might have been expected. Possibly working against better scores 
were the complete absence of contextual clues, the fact that the 
room used, although quiet, was not acoustically treated and the fact 
that some speakers simply did not have as well defined phonetic 
qualities to offer as others. Also transcriptional error is not un- 
known in this class. 

The following table shows the number of sounds correctly identi- 
fied and the sounds which were suggested for those not correctly 
identified. 


Table 4 


Sound Presented 
Heard 


fi] UE] [e] [e] [a] [>] fo] fo) fu) [Al Bl 
2 i 


i 252 87 
I 88 240 10 2 1 2 1 1 
£ 3 12 302 47 2 7 
&] 1 9 260 1 1 1 6 1 
a] 2 6 267 33 2 1 6.239 1 
D] 1 2 5 10 251 2 5 1 5 
3] 2 3 32 312 12 3 2 
U 3 7 1 1 1 9 303 34 1 2 
u 11 13 1 10 5 2 68 288 1 
A 1 1 6 6 19 8 2 4147 2 
3 2 1 9 2% 4 1 6 22 38 331 
Totals 361 361 361 361 361 346 361 392 361 439 346 


When these figures have been converted to percentages and the 
lowest misidentifications excluded, a tolerable pattern emerges. 
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Table 5 


Sound Presented 
Heard 


m [el fe) [a] [ol [fc] [o] [ul [A] Bl 


i 69.8 24.1 

I 244 66.5 28 

€ 3.3 83.7 13.0 

æ] 72.0 

a 740 95 54.4 
D 28 754 6. 

9 92 86.4 3.1 

U 772 94 

u 3.0 3.6 28 17,3 79.8 

A 21.1 38 33.5 
3 8.0 5.5 6.1 95.7 


Clearly the misidentifications are of more interest than the correct 
scores, but not equally so. 

Those misidentifications which involve phonetically “adjacent” 
sounds—that is sounds adjacent on the vowel triangle of Figure 2, 
are not remarkable. That 3% of [1]’s should be heard as [e]’s and 
vice-versa calls for no comment. Similarly the adjacent identifica- 
tions of [p], although higher do not suggest anything much except, 
perhaps, support for the general thesis that phonetic colour is not all. 
Perhaps the 13% of the [z]’s heard as [e] provide comment on the 
unusually close varieties of [æ] to be heard in Australian English. 
(cf. Strine—‘sex’ and ‘sacks’.) Presumably these misdentifications 
were made by students with an expectaticn of a more open [æ] 
than some of the test sets provided. 

That [3] should collect so many of the erring judgements may be 
explicable by the fact that the centre is closed to the greatest num- 
bers of others sounds—that in short when one is in doubt one leans 
towards that sound which is most like ell sounds, namely the 
central vowel. And again, perhaps not. 

The more interesting results involve the gross misidentifications 
and, of these, clearly the greatest is of [A] heard as [a]. It must 
surely be that the phonetic colour of what these subjects intended 
to be long [A]’s was so similar to that of [a] that identification 
was pushed heavily towards [a]. The cues of length were 
not present to prevent this mistake. That 21.1% of intended 
[a]’s should have been heard as [A] perhaps only reflects again 
the similarity of the two sounds but may stem from an expecta- 
tion on the part of some of the students that there should have 
been one at least of each sort of sound in each test run. The experi- 
ment was badly designed in that it did not take adequate account 
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of this. It could well be, if this is so, that the true identification 
of [A] was even lower than the 33.5% actually recorded. 

The next highest errors involved [i] and [1]. The vowel colours 
of these two sounds at their targets are not as close as those of 
fa] and [a], as Figure 2 shows, but even so appear to be close 
enough on occasion to stand in need of the support of other cues 
among which length must certainly be numbered. Here, deprived 
of these other cues, the spectral properties alone, (i.e., the vowel 
colours as signalled by F,, F,, F, etc.) could not provide correct 
identification in more than seven cases out of ten. 

The remaining largish misidentification is, on the surface, some- 
thing of a problem. Spectrally [u] is much closer to [9] than to [u] 
but in nearly two cases out of every ten, lengthened [u] was heard 
as [u]. Possibly some unusually fronted [u]’s were presented and 
indeed this may account for part of it. One subject, a third of whose 
{u]’s were heard as [u], was found on checking to have had not 
only a spectrally fronted [u] but an unusually retracted [u]. As all 
the sounds of one speaker were presented together the students 
had had to discriminate between two sounds in his case which were 
closer together than such sounds normally appear to be. In dialects 
such as R.P. where [u] is habitually retracted far beyond its Aus- 
tralian norm, the link between [u] and [u] must be much more 
strongly felt and perhaps explains the identification of these two 
sounds which is implied in the so-called “Broad”. system of 
phonetic transcription. (see Spoken English by A. G. Mitchell, page 
16). 


Experiment 2. 


This involved the shortening rather than the lengthening of 
sounds. The object was to lop off from the long nuclei of interest, 
namely ‘heed’ [i], ‘hard’ [a], ‘hoard’ [0], ‘heard’ [3] and ‘who’d’ [u], 
the initial [h] and sufficient of the vowel to leave a segment of 
length appropriate to the short vowels—that is about 15 centi- 
seconds long. 

As there was no segmenter available the following procedure 
was adopted. The words, recorded at 15 i.p.s., were drawn manu- 
ally backwards and forwards across the play-head of a Rola 77 
tape-recorded set at high volume, until an estimate could be made 
of where in each case the vowel gave place to the [d]. The tape 
was marked at this position with a chinagraph pencil and then 
again at a distance of two and a quarter inches (corresponding to 
15 centiseconds) to the right of the first mark on the tape. The 
lower half of the whole tape was then erased and the tape trans- 
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ferred to a Ferrograph machine. In turn the right hand pencil 
marks for each sound were placed over the erase-head. With the 
machine in Record position, the tape was then drawn manually 
suddenly backwards past the erase-head so that all but the last 
15 centiseconds or so of the vowel, and th: following [d], were 
erased. 

As a method this is somewhat primitive and time consuming 
but surprisingly effective. The greatest difficulty lies in determining 
where the vowel finishes and the [d] begirs. As a terminal [d] 
is initially voiced, the glottal vibrations do not cease with the 
vowel. Often, though perhaps not always, there is a sudden drop 
in energy presumably to be associated with the formation of the 
alveolar occlusion, and using this as a guide considerable success 
was achieved. (A magnetic tape-viewer was subsequently used but 
proved to be no more effective than the auditory method outlined 
above). 

Subsequent processing of these clipped scunds on the Spectro- 
graph showed them to be just what was desired, with lengths 
varying from about 12 to 16 centiseconds and many actually 
hovering about 15. 

In a similar fashion the initial [h]’s were removed from other 
transcriptions of the same long words, leavirg behind the terminal 
[d] and the original vowel little or hardly diminished. 

Thus a group of sounds was created from the original record- 
ings of eight of the subjects of the main study, some long, some 
short, all ending in [d] and all derived from long sounds. At this 
stage 1 was surprised to hear how natural the clipped words 
sounded. There was no obtrusive noise at onset attributable to the 
method of clipping and the nuclei in most cases seemed to identify 
themselves quite unambiguously. 

The sounds were finally randomised and re-recorded with a 
short burst of music between each. The best tapes so made were 
then played to the Speech Therapy II class who were asked as be- 
fore to identify the vowels they heard. As liitle interest centred on 
th sounds which were still long, only a few of these were included 
as a control on conditions generally. Further, as the short nuclei 
were identified so well and so consistently, the experiment was 
not continued as long as might otherwise have been the case. The 
results were as follows: 
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Table 6 


N.B. T means ‘long’, ‘s’ means ‘shortened as above’ 
Sound Presented 


heard 
fs [als fols fsls Ds HM [al Di Bil 
i 8 75 
i 102 3 
1 
a 2 1 
a 3 1 57 
D 3 
9 45 
U 85 7 1 13 
u 1 1 1 32 2 
A 126 1 
3 1 3 55 
à 56 21 1 5 


al 1 
OI 1 
2 1 
Tota 114 131 91 60 60 80 60 60 60 


If we express the major identifications as percentages it appears 
that 


[i]s was heard as [1] in 89.5% of the presentations. 
[a]s was heard as [A] in 96.2% of the presentations. 
[o]s was heard as [v] in 93.4% of the presentations. 
[3]s was heard as [ə] in 93.3% of the presentations. 


The 89.5% for [1] might have been higher had not two of the 
shortened [i]s come together. Five of the identifications with [i] 
were made on the second presentation of the same sound, which 
may suggest that again the student’s expectation of what is likely 
plays a part. Nonetheless, when one considers the expertise of the 
students and the complete absence of contextual clues, these re- 
sults are quite convincing even though they do emerge from a 
small number of cases. 

The long nuclei were reliably identified for the most part, 
though not much better than the above. [i] 93.7%, [a] 95.0%, 
[3] 91.7% and [5] trailing somewhat with 75.0%. This low score 
is mainly attributable to one [9] which provided all thirteen identi- 
fications with [u] because too much of the vowel was erased with 
the initial [h], by accident. 

This experiment shows that when the cue of length is removed 
from [a], [o] and [3], identification based on spectral properties 
moves firmly towards [A], [u] and [9] respectively. Also deprived 
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of the cue of nucleus length and other cues, the [i] target is likely 
to be heard as [1]. 


Discussion 

The two experiments taken together suggest that length is a cue 
of varying importance in the identification of certain Australian 
English sounds. ‘ 

The spectral patterns of [a] and [a] are so close that if the 
length cue is reversed, either sound is likely to be heard as the 
other. That is, short [a] becomes [A] to the ear, and long [A] 
becomes [a]. 

The spectral patterns of [9] and [v], while close, are not as close 
as those of [a] and [a], as Table 2 showed. Accordingly, given 
adequate time to respond to them the ear can sort them out quite 
well. Long [u] is not heard as [0]. Nevertheless if this adequate 
time is lacking, if the expectation of length is not fulfilled, the 
spectral pattern is sufficiently close for [o] to be heard as [v]. 

With regard to [3] and [ə], the discussion is handicapped by 
there being no figures available for the spectral properties of 
Australian [ə]. The sound was omitted from the main study 
because it could not be found, by its very nature, in a position of 
full syntactical stress and thus could not be meaningfully com- 
pared with all the others which are measured only in such a 
position. [3] has been said to vary greatly im phonetic colour but 
often to be central. (see A. G. Mitchell Spoken English, p. 63). It 
is not surprising then that shortened [3], and, bearing in mind its 
central position, shortened [u], should both be heard as [o}—the 
latter much less frequently than the former because of its close 
position. 

The case of [i] and [1] is complicated apparently by the cue of 
onglide. (see Figure 1) Many, indeed nearly all, Australian [i]’s 
have a very clearly stated onglide from a central’ or at least lower 
position, while hardly any Australian [1]’s ‘in the frame in ques- 
tion) show more than a minor movement forward to the target 
position. The onglide then, is normally a powerful cue in the identi- 
fication of fi]. Nevertheless, it should be noted that some Culti- 
vated or Modified speakers minimise this onglide to the point 
where it can have very little effect, and since their [i]’s are appar- 
ently no more widely misinterpreted in the community than any 
other kind, it seems fair to say that this onglide, if usual, is 
nonetheless an optional cue. It is in fact not necessary. A perusal 
of the many measurements which have been made of onglide, tar- 
get and offglide lengths, as well as nucleus length for [i], shows 
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that the target length varies enormously (and with it onglide 
length). Nucleus length, however, varies no more for this sound 
than it does for any other. Nucleus length is, in short, a more 
consistent cue. 

The spectral patterns of the targets of [i] and [1] are fairly close. 
Thus in experiment I it was seen that if both were extended and 
other cues removed errors of about three cases in ten occurred. 
When the time available to assess these similar spectral patterns 
was reduced and the onglide eliminated the [i] pattern was quite 
close enough to that of [1] for gross misidentification to be made. 

None of this is to be taken as an attempt to suggest that the 
pairs of sounds in question do not usually have spectral properties 
which are both different and capable of being identified as differ- 
ent under suitable conditions (with the possible exception of [a] 
and [A]. But in ordinary conversation conditions may not always 
be suitable and it seems reasonable to suggest that the listener 
relies on the leneth cues, particularly for short nuclei, more than 
is usually suggested and that he relies much less on picking up 
the precise spectral specification, on the actual vowel colour than 
the preoccupations of phonetics mieht lead one to expect. Probably 
if the spectral pattern directs his attention only in gross terms to 
a particular area of the vowel triangle, that is all that is necessary. 
Length, aided where applicable by onglide and doubtless other 
minor cues, will do the rest. 

This idea does away with any embarrassment caused by the 
overlapping of F,/F, measures for sounds clearly heard as distinct 
(provided leneth and other cues have operated). It is not a matter 
for comment if, for example, [u]’s with spectral patterns appro- 
priate to [9]’s emerge from the statistics. As has been seen, very 
serviceable [u]’s can have this vowel colour. 


Degrees of Length 


It mieht be asked how many decrees of Ieneth these nuclei may 
be considered to show. This will be better answered when the 
main study has been completed and perhaps when others have 
examined closely frames other than [h - d]. For the moment it is 
tempting to suggest that there are three segmental degrees of leneth. 
(i.e., not contextually or prosodically determined degrees of leneth 
—these may be different again—but only those degrees which 
serve in a fixed context in the identification of the vowel nuclei.) 

The three degrees, I, II and III, emerge simply by grouping the 
data of Table 2 as follows, converted to the nearest centisecond. 
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I u tl 
[fr] 13 [æ] 20 [i] 25 
fe] 15 fo] 18 [a] 31 
[A] 16 [o] 30 
fu] 15 [a] 28 
(presumably) [ə] ? [u] 27 


The tendency for a Degree I nucleus to be about half as long as 
the corresponding Degree III nucleus is apparent. 

Degree II is perhaps not very convincing as 18 for [v] is regret- 
tably low. 

If one admitted the three categories, one might go further and 
say that Degrees I and III pertained only when length oppositions 
were important to the identifications involved. That [e] is shown 
opposing no Degree III nucleus is a difficulty which will be re- 
solved later in this paper. The real stumbling block is the figure 
which places [u] uncompromisingly as Degree III. Speculation is 
never convincing, but, as we have noted, [u] varies in Australian 
English greatly between fronted and retracted varieties. Further, it 
is retracted in R.P. May it not be that in the not too distant his- 
tory of the laneuage [u] was retracted and formed a length con- 
trast with [u]? This relationship is suggestec in the Broad system 
of transcription already referred to. Perhaps then, [5] was lower 
and contrasted, again as the Broad system suggests, with [p]. To 
my ear, American [9] is close to [p] still. The pattern of change 
would be a raising of [>], allowing [b] to assume Degree II, and 
a subsequent fronting of [u]. The fronting of [u] could be seen 
as still in process and not firmly established so that although it 
is moving into a position of no particular length contrast it still 
retains Degree III. 


Offelide and Onglide 


In other places (e.g., G. R. Cochrane’s article in Word XV, 
1959, pp. 69-88) attention has been drawn to the weakening of the 
Australian centring diphthongs. [99] provides no phonemic contrast 
with [5], [re] and [es] appear to be losing thzir second elements to 
become [1:] and [e:] respectively, and [us] is on occasion replaced 
by [9]. 

The averages for fifty random cases from the main study of 
the target vowels colours of [10] and [eo] as given by F,/F, show 
them to be very close to those of [1] and [<] respectively. 

ft] 345/2130 [xo] 3429/2220 
`~ [e] -450/2000 [eo] 430/2025 
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Clearly one must look again to length and other cues as means 
of identifying these four sounds. 

The means of fifty cases show the nucleus lengths to be con- 
vineingly opposed as Degree I to Degree III. In centiseconds they 
are 

[x] 12.6 Is] 28.2 

[e] 15.0 [es] 26.8 


What of offglide? With regard to the two diphthongs in question 
this is a very variable phenomenon indeed, some instances having 
it very plainly stated, others much less so or not at all. 

If we exclude from the discussion changes in overall intensity 
as the offglide is made, about which information is not yet avail- 
able, there are three factors which seem most to contribute to it. 


(a) a movement of phonetic quality backwards towards the 
vertical mid-line of the vowel triangle 

(b) a movement of phonetic quality downward (as well as back- 
ward) towards the centre of the triangle. 

(c) the time given to the offglide. 


While (a) is essential if any offglide is to be heard, it is observ- 
able that [1], [e], [10] and [es] all run onto their [d]’s with about 
the same F, i.e., about the same “phonetic” distance back. The 
average values over fifty are 1940, 1805, 1805 and 1800 respect- 
ively. In view of the theory of relatively constant “d” hubs outlined 
by Potter, Kopp and Green in Visible Speech this is perhaps 
hardly surprising. But as in addition almost no case of either [10] 
or [es] moves further back than its “d” hub at any time this figure 
may also be taken to indicate the backward limit of their offglides. 
Clearly it is not particularly distinctive since [1] and [e] go as far 
for a normal “d”. 

The movements of F, are least clear on the sonograms but to 
judge by what can be seen, the ‘downward’ movement of (b) is 
much more common for [19] than for [ea]. Of the fifty cases 
sampled, it could be observed in 37 cases of [io] and only 17 
cases of [eo]. 

Thus of the three above (a) appears not to be distinctive al- 
though usual, while (b) is optional—what of (c)? 

Again length is a valuable cue. The mean lengths of the offglides 
clearly separate the similar pairs. In centiseconds and derived 
again from 50 randomly selected cases they are 

ft] 4.8 [re] 14.0 
[e] 4.6 [es] 10.2 
But if this is true for the general case, there are still exceptions 
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where the offglide length for the diphthong is not greater than for 
the vowel, and these are more common for [es] than [ro]. 12 of the 
50 [ea]’s had offglides of less than 7.0 centiseconds as against only 
2 of [ta]’s. These presumably are the [e:]’s and [ı:}s of other 
accounts. 

In summary it seems that what separates [1] from [ie] and [e] 
from [eo] is primarily the nucleus length opposition of Degree I 
to Degree III. No cases emerge in which a d:phthong nucleus has 
a length even vaguely approaching Degree I. Offglide, variously 
signalled but most usually again by length, is quite normally an 
additional cue, but in as much that cases occur without it, one may 
fairly say that offglide is an optional cue. 

Figure 4 shows some pantograph tracings of typical varieties of 
[ts] [ea] and [və] with varying offglides. 


Figure 4 
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The case of [us] is not without its difficulty. The target F,/F, 
spectral patterns of it and the corresponding Degree I vowel are 
not as close as in the last case. 

[u] 380/920 [ue] 400/1130 

The fronting of the averaged [us]’s shown by the F, figure of 
1130 may well be misleading. [və] is an uncertain sound for many 
speakers and in the attempt to place it in the [h - d] frame, which 
of course produces a nonsense word, numbers of subjects uttered 
either [5] (eliminating the word) or, in their grouping, a curiously 
fronted [uo]-like sound. It may be expected that when these have 
been culled out, the average F, of the remaining ‘true’ [us]’s will 
be closer to that of [vo]. 

On the basis of this expectation I shall assume that the targets 
of the two sounds are in fact spectrally similar. 

The average nucleus length of the 50 ‘mixed-bag’ [uo]'s is 26.6 
centiseconds which clearly gives the nucleus degree III. One might 
suppose then that the degree I length of [u] separates it both from 
Degree III length [5] and Degree III length [us] while the latter 
pair, being long, are held apart by spectral pattern and the offglide 
of [ua]. 

It is true that the [və] offglide is on the average likely to run 
further forward towards the mid central position that the transi- 
tions to [d] take either [u] or [>]. Averaged over 50 cases the F, 
values are 

[vo] 1430 
[0] 1375 
[ve] 1560 


But in view of the comparatively little difference in the time given 
to the offglide, at least in the [h - d] frame, it is doubtful whether 
this is a very potent cue, in separating it from [0]. The averaged 
offglide length of [və] is 10.0 centisecs (about the same as for 
[es]) and for [>] 9.2 centisecs. 

For [u] the average offglide length is 6.8 centiseconds, but in 
any case Degree I nucleus length keeps it separate from the other 
two. 

As far as the downward centring components of the offglide are 
concerned, judging again from what can be seen on the sonograms, 
it appears that this is optional for both sounds and only rarely fully 
stated for either—at least in this frame. 

One must conclude that [0] and [vs], both Degree III, only 
slightly different in their terminal frontings in this frame and both 
with optional centring offglide, are distinguished primarily by their 
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spectral properties. It is only fair to add thet the role of intensity 
patterns remains unexplored. . 
As has been seen in Experiment 2, this cue when unsupported, 
is unreliable as the nucleus length is decreased, and, perhaps, in 
the rapid, much assimilated bursts of some Broad Australian 
speech (noted in my earlier paper Rates of Utterance in Austra- 
lian Dialect Groups, Occasional Paper 7 of the Sydney University 
Australian Language Research Centre) the nucleus length 
has: been decreased sufficiently frequently fcr these two sounds to 
be confused. This is a possible explanation of the appearance 
of [9] in Broad Australian as a substitute for [us]. 


A Minor Opposition 


Since my earlier paper drawing attention to the limited proven- 
ance of the contrast between [æ] and [æ:] in Australian English, 
(AUMLA No. 20 Nov. 1963), a numter of these opposed 
sounds have been processed on the Kay Spectrograph. As poly- 
syllabic instances invite questions of juncture which complicate 
the discussion of the still uncertain phonemic status of the pheno- 
menon, the monosyllabic pair ‘bade’ in the unusual but not un- 
known pronunciation [bed] and ‘bad’ [bæ .d] were used. These 
two were suggested to me by Mr A. I. Jones of the-Sydney Uni- 
versity English Department. 

The sentences recorded were: 

‘If it rhymes with “had”, the past terse of “bid” must be 
“bade”. 

‘This apple must be bad.’ 

The artificiality of the first sentence is alarning. 

Fifteen cases judged to show the desired contrast effectively 
were processed on the Spectrograph and the lengths of the vowel 
nuclei measured. In centiseconds they were on average: 

[æ] 20.4 [æ:] 30.8 

A similar number of pairs judged to show the same contrast 
effectively were also processed from the two words ‘banner 
[bænə], a flag, and ‘banner’ [bæ:nə], one who bans. 

The sentences were: 

‘A flag may be called a banner.’ 

‘One who bans a procession may be called a banner.’ 

The lengths of the nuclei this time averaged: 


[æ] 15.0 [æ:] 22.4 
The figures appropriate for the actual lengths of Degree I, 
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Degree II and Degree DI in these frames are not available, but 
the ratios of the numbers above are 1:1.50 and 1:1.49. These 
eloquently suggest a contrast of Degree II: Degree DI. This would 
naturally be weaker than a contrast of Degree I: Degree III and 
as such is consonant with the poor distribution and uncertain 
status of the phenomenon. 


Conclusion 


In Australian English only eight spectral areas need provide 
effective contrast for the identification of the sixteen sounds dis- 
cussed in this paper. 

In two only of these areas no further guide is necessary, but 
in the remaining sıx the nuclei must bear particular degrees of 
length which serve as vital cues in the further separation of the 
fourteen single target sounds which have their targets in these 
six areas. 

Spectral property appears often to direct attention only in 
gross terms to the appropriate area of the vowel triangle, length 
providing the decisive second cue. 

There are, of course, other cues whose importance varies on 
occasion—the redundancy of language signals is well known, but 
these two, general spectral definition and length, are essential. 

For certain sounds onglide/offglide provides further valuable 
information when operating under Degree III nucleus length. But 
this information, if usual, is confirmatory rather than essential 
since in all cases onglide/offglide is optional. 

The diagram of Figure 5 shows the general scheme. Each sound 
is indicated with the parameters of spectral specification implied 
by position on the triangle and with degree of length and on/off 
glide, if relevant, shown above the symbol. * implies optional. 
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Figure 5 


In two places only is the system proposed subject to strain. 


(a) Where [i] and [ro], both Degree III, contrast without the assist- 
ance of either onglide for the first or offglide for the second. 
The spectral properties of the targets, though close, are not 
identical and under Degree III there is surely adequate time 
for the ear to identify them (though not, as Experiment I shows, 
without occasional error). In fact, however, the ear is likely 
very seldom to practise its skill because in Australian English 
those speakers who minimise the onglide of [i] are the very 
ones who most plainly state the offglide cf [19] and vice-versa. 
Thus, with the perennially underestimated clue of context 
thrown in, it again seems likely that the spectral cues serve 
much more to separate [i] and {1] quality from the rest than to 


discriminate one from the other. 


(by Where [9] and [us], both Degree III and not provided with 
effectively different offglides, have to contrast. Identification 
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here does have to depend on discriminating between the spec- 
tral properties and even if these were as far apart as the 
figures given earlier suggest, which I doubt, they are apparently 
not quite good enough as cues, for it is in fact just here that the 
system is showing strain as is shown by the coalescence of the 
two sounds towards [9] in the idiolects of many Australians. 
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THE poetic imagination of the drama manifests itself most directly 
in plot. Language symbolism plays a far less significant part than 
in the lyric or epic. In no other genre, however, does the word 
illustrate so forcibly its simultaneous predisposition to both 
sensuous (sinnliche) and symbolic (sinnbildliche) production. Max 
Frisch, in his definition of das Theatralische, has explained this 
relationship most impressively: 


‘Auf der Buhne steht ein Mensch, ich sehe seine kérperliche 
Gestalt, sein Kostüm, seine Miene, seine Gebärden, auch seine 
weitere Umgebung, lauter Dinge also, die ich etwa beim Lesen 
nicht habe, nicht als sinnliche Wahrnehmung. Und dann kommt 
ein anderes hinzu: Sprache. Ich höre nicht nur Geräusche, wo es 
bei der sinnlichen Wahrnehmung bleibt, sondern Sprache. Ich 
höre, was dieser Mensch redet, und das heißt, hinzu kommt 
noch ein zweites, ein anderes Bild, ein Bild anderer Art. Er sagt: 
Diese Nacht ist wie ein Dom! Außer jenem augenscheinlichen 
Bild empfange ıch noch ein sprachliches Bild, eines, das ich 
nicht durch Wahrnehmung, sondern durch Vorstellung gewinne, 
durch Einbindung, durch Imagination, hervorgerufen durch das 
Wort. Und beides habe ich gleichzeitig: Wahrnehmung und 
Imagination. Ihr Zusammenspiel, Ihr Bezug zueinander, das 
Spannungsfeld, das sich zwischen ihnen ergibt, das ist es, was 
man, wie mir scheint, als das Theatralische bezeichnen könnte.’ 
(259-60.) 


To be sure, the scope and relevance of a symbol need not be 
exclusively confined to the relatively narrow framework of a single 
drama. There can be traced in the works of almost every great 
dramatist a chain of ever-recurring symbolism which may be 
looked upon as the central expression in language of his poetic 
preoccupations. Max Frisch, too, concentrates on a series of images 
which in his plays serve as leitmotifs. Among them, one of the 
most significant is his symbol of night. I shall confine myself in 
the following paragraphs to the most prominent examples. 

In Santa Cruz the Rittmeister declares the figures of his yearn- 
ing imagination to be ‘auf dem gleichen Gestirn, das blühend durch 
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die Weltnacht schwebt . . . (48). In the same play Pelegrin reminds 
Elvira: “Hundert Schritte, und wir wären aneinander vorüber- 
gegangen, du und ich, hinaus in die Nacht. . . (73). The Captain 
of Honolulu, about whose strange astronomical theories the 
Vagant informs the people, is asked what might exist between 
the stars and replies: “Nichts als die Nacht, das All, der Tod. Sc 
groß meine Freunde, so groß ist das Nichts, so selten das Leben, 
das Warme, das Vorhandene, was ihr begreift, das Lichtlein, das 
brennt. So selten ist das, was ist.’ (78). 

So, too, the description of Der Heutige in Die Chinesische 
Mauer includes a cosmic night of non-existence: ‘—ich sehe 
unsere Erde, die keine mehr 1st, Planet ohne Leben, reisend in 
der sturen Finsternis des Alls . . .’ (234). In the fifth scene of the 
‘Morita? Graf Oderland the public prosecutor proclaims to the 
drunken charcoal-burner: ‘Lang ist die Nacht, kurz ist das Leben, 
verflucht ist die Hoffnung, heilig der Tag, und es lebe ein jeder, 
wie er will, herrlich sind wir und frei.’ (339). In the seventh scene 
the police officer receives a variation of this text: ‘Kurz ist das 
Leben, und groß ist die Nacht, verflucht ist die Hoffnung auf den 
Feierabend, heilig der Tag, solang die Sonne scheint, und es lebe 
ein jeder, solang die Sonne scheint: Herrlich ist er und frei.’ 
(347). And in the comedy Don Juan oder Die Liebe zur Geometrie 
Donna Elvira’s Tanzlied revolves round a symbolical night: 


Ich bin die Frau 

Und der Teich mit dem Mond dieser Nacht, 
Du bist der Mann 

Und der Mond in dem Teich dieser Nacht, 
Nacht macht uns eins, 

Gesicht gibt es keins, 

Liebe macht blind, 

Die da nicht Braut und Bräutigam sind. 


(12/18) 


Frisch is undoubtedly expressing, in the symbol of night, a 
vision which has haunted him more oppressively and insistently 
than any other. Even in his early novel Die Schwierigen we find 
in the second-last paragraph the statement: ‘Es gibt keine Zeit, wie 
die Uhren sie zeigen; es gibt nur, mitten durch alles hindurch, 
den glühenden Blitz der Vergängnis, der das Leben erhält, und 
am Rande des Blitzes—eine Weile noch leuchten die Gärten der 
Erinnerung, ein Irrsinn von Zickzack, Schluchten und Wälder, 
Straßen, Giebel, Meere und Masten, Gespräche, eine jähe 
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Umarmung . .. Dann nimmt die Nacht wieder alles zurück. (297). 
There is manifested in the symbol of night the dissolution of life 
in terms of time and space. In his Tagebuch 1946-1949 Frisch is 
fascinated by the rise of the moon: <. .. das Nichts zwischen ihm 
und uns, das All, die Nacht, der Tod. Und der Tag und das 
Licht, das vor diesem Raum hängt, he declares, ‘wie dünn es 
wieder ist, ein Schleier von Seide, der jederzeit zerreißen kann.’ 
(123). It is in this perspective that his remerk “Unser Dasein ist 
kurz, wie ein Tag’ finds its proper meaning. This sentence appears, 
in fact, in the novel Die Schwierigen, but the-e can be no question 
that the constant declamations of the Vagant in Santa Cruz are 
expressions of the same experience: ‘Das Leben ist kurz... 
Warum leben sie nicht? .. . leben - —. (12). It is reiterated in 
the two quotations from Graf Öderland given above. 

Surrounded by the chaos of an infinite night, life on the one 
hand appears as a unique circumstance; on the other hand, as 
of no great consequence when viewed from an eternal cosmic 
order. In the Tagebuch Frisch writes with reference to the entire 
human race: “Unser Spielraum ist nicht groß. Wir nisten in einem 
Zufall, dessen empfindliche Zuspitzung, wenn sie uns manchmal 
zum Bewußtsein kommt, beklemmend wird, zugleich begeisternd. 
Die Menschheit als Witz oder als Wunder; die paar Jahrtausende, 
die sie haben mag, sind nichts gegenüber der Unzeit, die sie 
umgibt, und dennoch mehr als diese Unzeit. Was es heißt, diesem 
Augenblick anzugehôren— (54). He recognizes the task of the 
modern writer as ‘wirklich zu dichten, unsere Welt zu dichten.’ 
(224). In his own plays a ‘time beyond time’ appears as a backdrop 
to night; before it must unfold the drama of all that has life. 

The projection of Frisch’s central experience is a corollary of 
his medium as a dramatist. For, like a window-frame, the stage 
offers us a double perspective: it permits human nature both to 
see and be seen. Thus, with respect to humanity in general, the 
actor plays a representative role; from an infinite viewpoint, he 
embodies besides the improbable exception of human existence. 
Frisch’s drama illustrates the dialectics between being and non- 
being, between a world of time and a realm of eternal chaos, 
between life and death. In the conflict of day and night, light and 
darkness, this drama finds poetic expression 

The constant reference to the colours bleck and white is also 
orientated to the key-symbol of night. In Graf Oderland the public 
prosecutor describes Santorin, the place of h:s longings, as a town 
‘wie aus Kreide, so weiß, so . .. emporgetiirmt ... ins Licht... 
in einen Himmel . . . ohne Hoffnung auf Jenseits, ringsum das 
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Meer, nichts als die blaue Finsternis des Meeres . . (353). At 
this place everything is now: ‘der Tag und die Nacht’. In Santorin 
men may lead a meaningful and still comprehensible life, ‘ohne 
Dämmerung’, but in clarity and purity as ‘Kinder des Lichts’! 
(ibid.) 

In Don Juan oder Die Liebe zur Geometrie Frisch’s hero rides 
on a white horse through the darkness of the night. In the second 
act he wears a costume ‘ganz in Weiss . . .. ganz in schillernder 
Seide’. (25). The Tagebuch defines the day outside a cosmos of 
night as a ‘Schleier von Seide, der jederzeit zerreißen kann’. (123). 
Juan in search of his unknown self manages only at night to 
identify himself with Donna Anna: ‘. .. im Finstern, da wir nicht 
wußten, wer wir sind,’ he explains, ‘war es ganz einfach.’ (33). At 
daylight, however, he must admit: “Ich habe mich selbst verloren.’ 
(37). Frisch deals with the problem of self-identity while at the 
same time giving expression to his fundamental conception of 
human life. He knows that individuality is no less surrounded by 
acolyptic hollowness; the personality, too, is constantly threat- 
ened by self-destruction. In all living things the union and 
identification with one’s self must be looked upon as an exception. 
Thus, by means of extending his symbol Frisch succeeds in pre- 
senting simultaneously the universal and personal alienation of 
modern man. 

Juan’s image in the ‘schwarzes Wasser’ (17) of the water-tank 
reflects his own inability to grasp and to accept himself. Donna 
Anna remembers ‘das schwarze Wasser’ (26) through which he 
carried her and confidently pronounces: “Ich werde ihn erkennen 
in der Nacht, wenn er mich erwartet am Teich’. (ibid.). But in 
this instance it is solely the voice of her own sex that is speaking, 
for the Tanzlied has already presented ‘der Teich’ as the symbol 
of woman. The line ‘Nacht macht uns eins’ (12/18) must in this 
sense surely be understood as a reference to sexual fulfilment. 
At the meeting in the night, all individual features are reduced 
to natural elements and fundamental instincts Donna Anna 


expressly stresses that: ‘< . er nahm mich und fragte keinen 
Namen, er küßte meinen Mund und küßte, damit auch ich nicht 
fragte, wer er sei. .’ (26). 


A further example may illustrate the intimate relationship 
between the black colour and the symbol of night. Donna Inez 
tells the bride: ‘Ich sehe euch schon, und wie sie dann deinen 
Schleier heben, der schwarz ist wie die Nacht, und der Pater wird 
fragen: Don Juan, erkennest du sie?’ (ibid.) Donna Anna behaves 
throughout only as a woman, never as a personality. She refuses 
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categorically to look into the mirror before she has fastened the 
veil. Correlated, Anna’s remarks underline her predominantly 
sexual instinct: “Wäre es schon wieder Nacht! Ich bin eine Frau.’ 
Shortly afterwards she repeats her lament: ‘O, wäre es schon 
Nacht!’ and in the same breath demands: ‘G-b mir den Schleier!’ 
(ibid.) 

Frisch succeeds in extending the validity o? his symbol to such 
a degree that as a Jeitmotif it recurs as the manifestation of an 
all-embracing poetic vision. 


* * * 


The snow-symbol is another metaphor which deserves a similarly 
close scrutiny in our analysis. Again, it is sufficient to concentrate 
on a few prominent examples. 

In Santa Cruz the Rittmeister complains atout his ‘Pflichten wie 
Schnee’ (20). The servant reports: ‘Sieben Tage und sieben Nächte 
schon schneit es. Das ist noch niemals vorgekommen. Es schneit 
eine Stille ringsum, die immer höher und höher wird . . . Stille, 
nichts als Stille und Schnee; sieben Tage schon und sieben Nächte. 
Wo man hinschaut, schneit es.’ (21). 

As a symbol of sterility, imprisonment and suffocation of the 
vital forces of nature the snow presents Frisch’s apocalyptic vision 
in a new form. Twice the servant reports that the well out in the 
yard—fountain of fruitful life—is completely covered with snow. 
Significantly, the actual snowfall covers the exact period of the 
Biblical Creation. When asked by his servant whether the snow 
will ever stop falling, the Rittmeister answers: ‘Einmal hôrt alles 
auf, Kilian . . . Sogar die pflichten, die Zinsen, die schlechten 
Zähne, die Klauenseuche, die Ochsen, alles, das Ankleiden, das 
Auskleiden, das Essen, der Brunnen im Hof. Einmal schneit es 
immerzu. Die Akropolis, die Bibel . . . eine Stille wird sein, als 
wäre das alles nie gewesen.’ (22-3). 

But, like the symbol of the night, the sncw-symbol bears, apart 
from its comprehensive vision, a more d2finite and immediate 
significance. Again, Frisch presents a personal manifestation of 
a general truth. Thus, he draws a parallel between the suffocation 
of healthy and natural life-forces (a universal phenomenon) and 
the snowing up of the individual under the endless repetition of 
daily banalities (the concrete embodiment of the cosmic principle 
within the human personality). 

A meaningless, mechanical existence may very easily make con- 
tact with all-embracing hollowness which threatens the entire life- 
force of this world. In the Tagebuch-version of Graf-Oderland the 
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meaning of the snow-symbol emerges perhaps even more forcibly 
than in the final stage-version. Here, virtually no difference is 
seen between a prison-cell and a bourgeois place of work. The 
former bank-clerk explains to his defence-counsel, Dr Hahn: ‘Sie 
haben keine Ahnung, lieber Doktor, wie vertraut mir der Anblick 
ist, wenn ich durch dieses Gitter schaue— Schnee . . . und immer 
diese fünf Stäbe davor! . .. So war es auch auf der Bank, jeden 
Morgen—.’ (83). Once a fountain of life, a man of great potential 
and of great innocence, he, too, is now snowed up by an empty life 
of daily routine. That he may not suffocate from his sterile and 
monotonous pattern of life, he finally turns towards crime. In the 
final version of the drama the scene opens as follows: 


Mörder: Schnee... 
Doktor Hahn: Was sagen Sie? 
Mörder: Ich sage: Schnee... 
(311) 


The excerpt from the Tagebuch already quoted in which the 
prisoner unsuccessfully tries to communicate with his counsel now 
reads: 


Mörder: Wie das schneit . . 
Doktor Hahn: Das Gericht ist vertagt. 

Mörder: Sie können sich nicht vorstellen, Doktor, wie 
vertraut mir dieser Anblick ist: Immer diese 
sieben Stäbe, dahinter die Welt, so war es 
auch hinter dem Schalter, als ich noch 
arbeitete, als ich noch frei war... 

(317) 

The murderer fails in his bourgeois existence because, snowed up 
by its routine, he has become aware of the futility and hollowness 
of social ritual. In his loss of freedom and of meaning in life he 
appears in strong contrast to those peoples whom the Vagant 
lauds: natives who ‘den Schnee tiberhaupt nicht kennen, auch 
keine Angst, auch keine Pflichten . . .”. (22). Almost all of Frisch’s 
characters are longing for such an existence. The Rittmeister, too, 
has come to realize the sterility of his previous life. In a letter to 
his wife he decides: ‘Unter diesen Umständen halte ich dafiir, dass 
auch meine Sehnsucht, die ich Jahre lang tôtete, tôtete und mit 
Schweigen begrub, damit sie dich nicht erschreckte, teure Elvira, 
daß auch meine Sehnsucht reisen darf, bevor es einschneit für 
immer.’ (48-9). 

À deliberate identification with the forces of annihilation by a 
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conscious stepping out into the snow, an entry into the realm of 
nature’s recantation, leads to the disintegration of bourgeois exist- 
ence. In Graf Öderland the public prosecutor remembers: ‘Ich 
habe einen Beruf, aber plotzhch stehe ich im Wald... ein Wald 
voll Schnee, weiter nichts, Schnee, der alle Spuren löscht . . .. 
(324). His, too, is an escape into freedom; however, the trans- 
gression from one sphere into the other again is literally a murder- 
ous undertaking. It metamorphoses a conscientious civil servant 
into a reckless ‘Count Öderland’. 

It seems appropriate that the snow, embcdying as it does an 
order which carried to its extreme must undermine itself, is also 
presented as a symbol of anarchy. In this way Frisch manages to 
express by purely literary means the paradox that individual and 
social anarchy are the immediate result of the order upon which 
society is based. The snow makes communication between the 
community and the outsider impossible. With resignation Dr Hahn 
informs Elsa: “Unsere Nachforschungen, du weißt es, sind ohne 
jedes Ergebnis. Seit achtundvierzig Stunden schneit es. Die Spür- 
hunde der Polizei sind hilflos wie unser Verstand. Keine Fußspur. 
nichts, keine Witterung, kein Mensch, der ihn gesehen hat—.’ 
(330). The individual who is snowed up by a mechanical existence 
can no longer make himself understood. (The murderer and his 
defence-counsel as well as Öderland and his wife speak two differ- 
ent languages.) He who dares to step out imzo the night of snow 
leaves no trace behind him. For a world of order he remains 
beyond reach. 

However, both the bureaucratic enslavement of life as well as 
the joyful, carefree and courageous wanderer’s life must come to 
an end. One day the Vagant will not return zo the free sea of his 
longings: ‘. .. vor sechs Tagen kam er ins Schloß,’ the servant 
reports, ‘. . . am andern Morgen aber schneite es und schneite.. .’. 
(22). Even Pelegrin snows up; he, too, dies as the victim of a 
deadly order. Once again Frisch shows the _imited scope of life, 
both on an individual as well as a universal level: “Einmal hört 
alles auf . . . Einmal schneit es immerzu.’ (22-3). Complementary 
to his vision of an all-embracing darkness Frisch uses the symbol 
of snow as precursor and executor of an apocalyptic revocation 
of the Creation. Whether man has conflicted with the laws of 
nature or lived in harmony with them has no ultimate bearing upon 
its destiny. 


+ * * 


By far the most characteristic image in Frisch’s work of longing 
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for escape is his constant reference to the sea. It too becomes a 
leitmotif which is not confined to his drama. Already in the novel 
Die Schwierigen we read: ‘Was übrisens die Pläne anging, so gab 
es keinen Zweifel, daß eigentlich nur das Meer in Frage kam. Wie 
weit wurde die Welt unter diesem Wort!’ (89). When Reinhart 
and Hortense go sailing ‘auf dem heimatlichen See’ (140), they 
notice the pompous little steamboats which seem to take themselves 
as seriously as ‘ein Kleinbürger im weißen Stehkragen’. Instinct- 
ively the thought arises in the painter’s mind: ‘Zu denken, daß 
sie niemals das wirkliche Meer sehen werden, diese armen Dinger, 
die mit ihrem anmaßenden Schlot schon an der ersten Brücke 
anstoßen würden, ja, wie sollen sie sich denn vorstellen können, 
daß sie nicht die einzieen Schiffe auf der Welt sind? . . . (143). 
At the end of the novel a new generation poses the same question 
that once preoccupied the mind of its parents: “Warst du schon 
einmal am Meer? . .. Das ist auch so etwas: man ist noch nie 
am Meer gewesen, dennoch weiß man, es ist das Schönste, was 
es gibt...’ (296). 

In the Tagebuch Frisch writes: ‘Wie klein unser Land ist. 
Unsere Sehnsucht nach Welt, unser Verlangen . . . nach Wolken 
über dem offenen Meer; unser Verlanzen nach Wasser, das uns 
verbindet mit allen Küsten dieser Erde . . . (25). This paragraph 
provides us with perhaps the most obvious interpretation of the 
recurrins references to a symbolical sea. On the other hand, clearly 
not only the Swiss are haunted by a yearning for open space across 
the sea, although of course the geographical position of their 
country underlines their isolation still further. Surely it seems odd 
that this writer of such a traditionally international country com- 
plains so outspokenly about the lack of contact with the world 
outside. In one sense at least, the sea reaches across the Swiss 
borders. Further notes in the Tagebuch under the title Zwischen 
Nürnberg und Wiirzburg perhaps raise the suspician that a spirit 
of national pride may have turned against itself. 

But doubtless Frisch wants to make the sea a general symbol 
of man’s hopes and longings. The Tagebuch is filled with numer- 
ous references to the sea; among them, one discussion leads us 
straight to the theatre: ‘Im Basler Museum hängt ein Gemälde von 
Arnold Böcklin: Odysseus und Kalypso, das Verhältnis von Mann 
und Frau... Sie in geborgener Grotte, er auf einem vorspring- 
enden Fels, Rücken gegen sie, Blick hinaus auf die Weite des 
offenen Meeres . . . Auf der Reise hierher habe ich dieses Bild, 
andere suchend, wieder gesehen, verblüfft, daß das Meer, Inhalt 
seiner Sehnsucht, fast nicht vorhanden ist. Nur in einem winzigen 
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blauen Zwickelchen. In meiner Erinnerung war es ein Bild voll 
Meer—gerade weil das Meer nicht gezeigt wird. Kein Theater, so 
wenig wie ein Gemälde, würde imstande sein, Jie Weite des Meeres 
zu zeigen. Es muß sie der Imagination überlassen. (264). It is 
interesting to discover how large a part Frisch allows this poetic 
imagination to play in his dramas. Directly connected with this is 
another question: What importance does the audience or the 
reader respectively place upon the ‘sea’; or, to put it differently, 
what-are the effects of exclusively language (as opposed to drama- 
tic) symbolism on stage? 

In Santa Cruz the moribund Vagant, imprisoned by heavy snow- 
falls, remembers his boat in the South Sea. For the last time a 
desperate will to live awakens within him. He assures the hostess: 
‘In einem Monat, gute Frau, bin ich schon lange wieder draußen 
auf dem Meer!’ (12). Here, the symbol clearly embodies a break- 
through, the escape into a life of health and freedom. It is sieni- 
ficant, however, that it does not succeed; that it remains essentially 
wishful thinking, hope, desire and longing. Nowhere in Frisch’s 
plays do any of his characters actually reach the sea, that is, never 
does it become the scene of dramatic actior. 

Thus in the second act of the ‘Romanze’ Santa Cruz Elvira only 
steps aboard the boat of her seducer in a dream, and it seems 
characteristic that even here the sea is spoken of not as immediately 
surroundine them, but as if it were still at a great distance. Pele- 
grin implores his visitor: ‘. . . es ist ein Schiff, um mit Elvira 
hinauszufahren, wo es nichts anderes mehr sibt als den Mond und 
das Meer, das Meer . . (39). Not surprisingly, then, the secretary 
shortly afterwards speaks of ‘alle Meer des Traumes’ and ‘dem 
Schiffe der Erinnerune’. (49). As the leitmotif of passionate yearn- 
ing and an unfulfilled life, Frisch’s sea symbolizes his characters’ 
spiritual loneines, a secular Eden of the enslaved soul. 

Frisch’s recurring theme is man’s desire for freedom. The desire 
in more specific terms is very rarely made manifest in the work. 
Yet the unrestrained impetuosity of the sea serves as an admirable 
expression of this desire. Thus, in his monologue, the Rittmeister 
talks himself into ecstasy: ‘Noch einmal cas Meer... . Begreifst 
du, was ich meine? Noch einmal die Weite alles Möslichen: nicht 
wissen, was der nächste Augenblick bringt . . . (48). In the un- 
predictable future is reflected the very nature of a life of freedom. 
For almost all of Frisch’s characters, the contact with the sea 
means escape from the deadly routine of an ordered pattern of 
life. Their freedom consists of following the mores of an 
unrestricted life and of their own individuality. 
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The symbolical sea expresses above all the innate opposition to 
any but the most elementary bonds with untamed nature. When 
Elvira admits that she wants to marry, Pelegrin replies: ‘Ich habe 
dieses Wort gefürchtet. Schon lange. Und nun, da unser Leck 
geflickt sein wird und uns die Meere wieder offen stehen, in 
diesem Augenblick, da sie die Segel hissen, in diesem Augenblick 
sagst du es.’ (55). Here the application of the symbol serves as 
a presentation of a creed of social disengagement. However, what 
to the Vagant has become his natural sphere of life appears to 
the Rittmeister, even in the realm of his dreams, as lawless piracy. 
‘. . . immer wieder werden Sie an diesem Orte stehen,’ Pedro the 
poet asserts, ‘vor Ihnen das offene Meer, die Schiffe, die Maste, 
das andere Leben. So stehen Sie da mit klopfendem Herzen, in 
der Not einer heimlichen Verwirrung: Was weiter .. .?’ (60). In 
other words: Some people fail to gain access to the open sea 
because of their personal character. A nobleman—the term here 
not to be imbued with its social meanings—may crave for freedom 
no less than a Vagant; yet his craving will result in a voluntary 
return to his responsibilities. 

On the other hand, the sea of freedom where ‘every man is for 
himself’ may appear to some people as treacherous, notoriously 
untrustworthy. The servant Kilian, for example, admits to the 
Rittmeister: ‘Euer Gnaden, ich vertrage das Meer nicht. So auf 
Bildern, ja. Es hat eine schöne Farbe, aber es stinkt, 
meistens . . . (64). The craft that shall take them to a life free 
‚of slavery is described as ‘das Schiff mit dem roten Wimpel’ 
(ibid.). (It seems not unlikely that Frisch is here referring quite 
directly to Communism.) Kilian, however, refers to the charting 
of the new course with the disenchanted and disillusioned comment: 
‘So ein dreckiges Schiff, Euer Gnaden? . . . Das Schiff mit dem 
dreckigen Wimpel, sagt Ihr?’ (ibid.). Not only the sea is covering 
hidden malignities; the boat, too, does not seem entirely seaworthy. 
Only stout and reckless sailors dare to join its crew. Pedantic 
and all-too-pure idealists are left behind on the safe shore, for, 
indeed, ‘es stinkt, meistens . . ?. 

Thus Pelegrin poses the most important choice in a man’s life 
when he says: ‘Man kann nicht beides haben, scheint es. Der 
eine hat das Meer, der andere das Schloß . . . (81). However, 
these two spheres are not so isolated from each other as may 
appear. The ship with the red flag happens to bear the same name 
as the daughter of the Rittmeister and Elvira. The child Viola 
embodies no less the faith in a better future, she casts off in her 
own way the chains of limited individuality. ‘Das Leben, das vor 
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ihm liegt,’ Elvira points out, ‘es ist länger als das unsere.’ (56). As 
mother, she may experience, even within the bounds of a bour- 
geois marriage, the advance into the unknown. She finds a way 
to give her longings and her alter ego physical shape and reality. 
As a woman, she holds the course of her desire firmly in her hands. 

For the man, things are different. To him the sea means ‘das 
Ungeheure’ (25): child and land, on the cther hand, represent 
the limitations of safety. He, too, wants to be captain of his 
hopes and wishes, but within the framework of society this desire 
has revealed itself as unrealistic and illusory. ‘Einmal war ich 
Kapitan’, the public prosecutor tells the girl Inge in Graf Üderland. 
‘O ja. Draufen auf der offenen See. Mein Schiff hatte drei Maste, 
der Bug hatte einen Schnabel, den ich noch heute zeichnen könnte, 
wie ein Adler. Wir fuhren nach allen Küsten der Welt. Kreuz und 
quer. Ohne Ziel und Zeit.’ (325). But these longings prove to be 
unattainable within a sphere of social order, society reduces them 
to a plaything of the enslaved life: ‘Dann, plötzlich, war es ein 
Spielzeug,’ the public prosecutor confesses, ‘mein Schiff mit den 
drei Masten—so groß: man kann es auf eine Truhe stellen.’ 
(ibid.). The last phrase particularly introduces into the realm of 
the Vagant the mouldy air of the petty bourgeoisie. The suppressed 
hopes and longings for an unrestrained life o? freedom are reduced 
to trinkets and are dusted daily by the maid. In this way Frisch 
illustrates the deflation of natural, energetic life. 

Later the public prosecutor tries to tempt a police officer into 
freedom: ‘Das Meer ist offen.’ (348). The public servant, however, 
at once reminds him of ‘die Erlaubnis zur Ausreise’ (ibid.) and 
of several other bureaucratic formalities. The journey will lead to 
a place which is surrounded only by the blue darkness of the 
sea. ‘,.. . das Meer,’ the public prosecutor calls out enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘hier sind unsre Götter geboren, die wicklichen, hier sind sie 
aus den Fluten gestiegen . . . (353). Frisch’s man envisages him- 
self as citizen of a town ‘hoch uber der schäumenden Brandung’. 
The home of his longings lies for him as ‘ein erloschener Krater 
im Meer. (ibid.). 

The secret urge of man to liberate himself in this boundless 
sea is never entirely abandoned, but under the constant influence 
of the safe and dry land of a bourgeois order the ocean’s level 
begins to fall until it eventually becomes the shallow waters of 
our hidden dreams. Busy toy-boats are pompously sailing the 
native lakes. The real sea remains out of reech. 


* * * 
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In the works of Max Frisch the symbols night, snow and sea 
appear as leitmotifs which are characterised both by their unusual 
range as well as by their poetic strength. I have attempted to 
indicate how Frisch succeeds in constantly extending the meaning 
and significance of these key-words. Ultimately, they embrace the 
major crises of experience which are raised in his writings. The 
certainty of a partly terrifying, partly magnificent limitation of 
everything alive (presented in the symbol of night) stands in sharp 
contrast to a life of daily routine that has lulled man into a 
mechanical existence devoid of meaning (presented in the symbol 
of snow). An awareness of his fundamental confinement makes 
man long for a life of fully realized opportunities and of 
unrestrained experience (presented in the symbol of the sea). 

Night, snow and sea: in these symbols is embodied the poetic 
consciousness of one of the greatest dramatists and novelists of 
contemporary German literature. 


NOTES 


1’ This symbol, indeed, embraces the entire work of the author. Perhaps 
it receives its most moving revelation in the novel Homo Faber, in which 
the moribund protagonist is ımbued a few hours before his death with 
a new awareness’ ‘Auf der Welt sein: ım Licht sein. Irgendwo (wie der 
Alte neulich in Korinth) Esel treiben, unser Berufl—aber vor allem: 
standhalten dem Licht, der Freude (wie unser Kind, als es sang) im 
Wissen, daß ich erlösche ım Licht über Ginster, Asphalt und Meer, stand- 
halten der Zeit, beziehungsweise Ewigkeit im Augenblick, Ewig sein: 
gewesen sein.’ (247}—We are in this context reminded that Frisch’s play 
Als der Krieg zu Ende war bore the original title Ihr Morgen ist die 
Finsternis. 
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THE relation of Sterne to the Yorick of the Sentimental Journey 
has been variously interpreted. Some have assumed the two to be 
identical, even that Sterne’s purpose is to demonstrate his own 
sensitivity and goodness of heart; others that Yorick is the butt of 
the author’s irony and that Sterne laughs at his hero’s excessive 
indulgence in sentimental situations. These extreme views arise 
from a misunderstanding of Yorick’s self-awareness, and of his 
amusement at the workings of his own taoughts and feelings. 
Sterne shows how these thoughts and feelings wander, sometimes 
quite erratically, as they are influenced by continual changes in 
the situations in which Yorick finds himself. Because Yorick’s be- 
haviour depends on the environment of the moment, it is not easy 
to find firm ground from which to analyse his character; and 
because Yorick narrates his own experiences, Sterne is effectively 
prevented from offering any authorial commentary. But these 
difficulties vanish if one allows Yorick full awareness of the 
implications of what he writes. A comparison of Yorick’s moral 
principles with those of Sterne gives some authority for doing 
this. 

It is possible to piece together Yorick’s consciously maintained 
beliefs about virtuous behaviour and the nature of man, and these 
prove to be based on consistent ethical principles far from absurd. 
The Sentimental Journey is not a systematic exposition of these 
beliefs, and it is true that they find expression only as they are 
prompted by incidents in Yorick’s travels. If Sterne is assumed to 
be critical of Yorick, it is hard to determine how seriously Yorick’s 
views are to be taken. Sterne, however, 2xpresses similar ideas 
more directly in his sermons, where he is less bound by fictional 
situations; in fact, the first four volumes of the Sermons make an 
admirable commentary on the Sentimental Journey.* For this rea- 
son it is useful, while Yorick’s ideas are discussed, to compare 
passages of similar bearing in the sermons in order to show that 
one does not necessarily lay oneself at the mercy of a jester by 
taking Yorick seriously. 

The major part of the Sentimental Journey is concerned with 
the thoughts and feelings of Yorick. Like anyone else, Yorick 
holds certain convictions about the nature of man. He believes 
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above all in the inherent love and pity a man cannot help feeling 
for others, and he also reveals his understanding of temptation 
and guilt, and of the conflict between reason, and passions and the 
imagination. At the same time he realises that his own behaviour 
in any given situation may for a variety of reasons fail to benelit 
from this insight, and he is able to analyse the motives which lead 
him astray. 

In both the Sentimental Journey and the Sermons, the greatest 
importance is given to the God-like nature of compassion. ‘Man, 
as fashioned by his Maker,’ says Sterne in Sermon 9, is ‘innocent 
and upright—full of the tenderest dıspositions—with a heart in- 
clining him to kindness, and the love and protection of his species’ 
(I, 104). Charity and compassion for the unfortunate is placed 
above all other virtues, and is said ‘to be a sufficient proof by itself 
of the inward disposition and goodness of the heart’ (I, 153). 
Sterne even observes that Christ in many places talks of the day 
of judgment ‘as if the great enquiry then, was to relate princip- 
ally to this one virtue of compassion’ (I, 35). Several biblical 
incidents furnish texts for the discussion of compassion and 
charity, but the most used is the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
who is ideally suited for a traveller such as Yorick to 
model himself upon; and Yorick indeed does stop by the way in 
his journey through France to share love and pity with the un- 
fortunate. Sterne had this parable in mind when describing Yorick’s 
journey: it is used to characterise both good and bad travellers. 
In Sermon 3 Sterne enlarges on the nature of the priest in the 
parable, on how he plods on ‘turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left,’ continuing in ‘that straight line where interest is 
carrying him;—or if, by chance, he stumbles upon a hapless object 
of distress . . . passing by on the other side, as if unwilling to 
trust himself to the impressions of nature, or hazard the incon- 
veniences which pity might lead him into upon the occasion’ (I, 
29). Compare this with Yorick’s description of Mundungus (Dr. 
Samuel Sharp, whose Letters from Italy was published in 1766) 
who made the whole tour ‘without one generous connection or 
pleasurable anecdote to tell of; but [who] travell’d straight on, 
looking neither to his right hand or his left, lest Love or Pity 
should seduce him out of his road’ (33). The most hapless object 
of distress in the Sentimental Journey is certainly the demented 
Maria of Moulins, and Yorick is compared with the Good Samari- 
tan when, taking his leave of her, he echoes the words of Luke and 
of Sterne: ‘Adieu, poor luckless maiden! imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he journeyeth on his way, 
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now pours into thy wounds—the being who has twice bruised thee 
can only bind them up for ever.” In Sermor 5, Sterne pleads with 
the heathen or stranger passing by a disconsolate widow to ‘do, as 
his Saviour taught him, bind up the wounds, and pour comfort 
into the heart of one, whom the hand of Gop has so bruised’ (I, 
70). Even if the parable was not very consciously in Sterne’s mind, 
the effect of its moral lesson certainly was. 

Yorick frequently alludes to the sense of virtue and well-being 
which results from acts of compassion, and Sterne is even more 
explicit in his sermons. Man resembles God in ‘the kind and 
benevolent affections of his nature’ (I, 82). and both Sterne and 
Yorick conclude that the pleasurable emotions aroused by acts of 
charity prove the existence of the soul. Sterne ‘cannot conceive, but 
that the very mechanical motions which maintain life, must be 
performed with more equal vigour and freedom in that man whom 
a great and good soul perpetually inclines to show mercy to the 
miserable’ (I, 63); and conversely, Yorick confesses when going 
to look for Maria, ‘ "Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance, in quest of melancholy adventures—but I know not 
how it is, but I am never so perfectly conscious of the existence of 
a soul within me, as when I am entangled in them’ (143). 

The compassion which is so stressed by Yorick and Sterne is 
only the most important instance of man’s duty to love his neigh- 
bour. (It was to show that the foreigner, the enemy, the man of 
another faith is also one’s neighbour that Christ told the parable 
of the Good Samaritan). This duty however is no imposition: God 
‘has implanted in mankind such appetites and inclinations . . . as 
would naturally lead him to the love of society and friendship’ 
(I, 84). ‘“?t is not good for man to be alone” ’* quotes Sterne in 
Sermon 18; and Yorick, comparing the courteous glove-seller in 
Paris with her solitary husband, exclaims, ‘Surely—surely man! it is 
not good for thee to sit alone—thou wast made for social inter- 
course and gentle greetings, and this improvement of our natures 
from it, I appeal to as my evidence’ (65). The Sentimental Jour- 
ney has become renowned for incidents involving animals, but it 
is worth noting that Yorick’s first thoughts are always of his fellow 
men. When he heard the German peasant mourning his dead ass, 
he ‘thought by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his child’ 
(47); reflecting in Paris on the Bastille, he says, ‘I was interrupted 
... With a voice which I took to be of a child, which complained 
“it could not get out” °? (90)—the voice is that of the starling; and 
when Maria says to her dog, ‘ “Thou shalt aot leave me, Sylvio”; 
Yorick looked in her eyes, ‘and saw she was thinking more of her 
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father than of her lover or her little goat’ (144). Yorick’s eager- 
ness for the society of his fellow men is not only for the sake of 
feeling pity for the unfortunate. If such incidents do preponderate, 
it is only in accordance with Sterne’s sermon on the text from 
Ecclesiastes, ‘It is better to go to the house of mourning than to 
the house of feasting. But the innocent pleasure of others brings 
delight too. When the father in the parable receives his prodigal 
son with the best robe and the fatted calf, saying, ‘Let us eat and 
drink and be merry,’ Sterne says, ‘When the affections so kindly 
break loose, Joy, is another name for Religion’ (I, 233). This 
rather startling remark is similar to Yorick’s after he has been 
fed by the peasant family near Mount Taurira, and they are danc- 
ing before the cottage: ‘I fancied I could distinguish an elevation 
of spirit different from that which is the cause or the effect of 
simple jollity.—In a word, I thought I beheld Religion mixing in 
the dance’ (151). 

That dance was the thanksgiving of ‘a chearful and contented 
mind’ (151). Yorick suggests in several places that the body also 
benefits. Sterne may have been amused at the idea, but he did mean 
it. In Sermon 5 he had written, ‘nothing more contributes to health 
than a benevolence of temper’ (I, 62), a state of mind which Yorick 
finds makes the blood flow more cheerily.’ Sterne had even applied 
the idea to the religious ‘enthusiasm’ of the Methodists: ‘I cannot 
help suggesting,’ he wrote, ‘that amongst the more serious and de- 
luded of this sect, ’tis much to be doubted whether a disorder’d 
body has not oft times as great a share in letting in these conceits, 
as a disorder’d mind’ (I, 51). 

On the subjects of evil, temptation and guilt, and of passion, 
imagination and reason, Yorick has less to say than on the divine 
nature of compassion and love of one’s neighbour. Yet it is worth 
seeing what Yorick and Sterne do say, since Yorick’s analysis of 
his actions in the Sentimental Journey depends upon an under- 
standing of it. 

If virtue in a man is a natural result of love and pity and their 
close associate joy, as has been shown above, evil and vice result 
when sympathetic feelings for others are absent or when the heart 
is heavy or alone. Yorick hopes always to be in love, ‘being firmly 
persuaded, that if ever [he does] a mean action, it must be in some 
interval betwixt one passion and another’ (39). Pleasure itself can 
be a danger if it becomes too self-regarding. Sterne says several 
times that God certainly does not require man to deny himself all 
worldly pleasures; but he recognises that they must be controlled. 
Yorick in Paris enjoys the company of women and is pleased with 
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his success at the art of flattery, but both pleasures lead him into 
temptation. Yorick is scornful of those who deny the existence of 
such temptation, and thinks them hypocritical. ‘Ye whose clay-cold 
heads and lukewarm hearts can argue down or mask your passions,’ 
he exclaims, ‘teli me, what trespass is it that man should have 
them? or how his spirit stands answerable to the Father of spirits 
but for his conduct under them?’ (118). Yorick’s own conduct 
under them may lead to foolish behaviour, Eut never to more than 
the most venial of sins. And even if it dces? Sterne is human 
enough to acknowledge that ‘the truth and regularity of a character 
is not, in justice, to be looked upon as broken, from any one single 
act or omission which may seem a contradic-ion to it:—the best of 
men appear sometimes to be strange compounds of contradictory 
qualities’ (II, 119). Nevertheless, a man is rarely unaware of his 
own guilt; and Yorick becomes very conscious of his lapses. Not 
that he things his character a bad one—rather the contrary—; but 
it seems to be Yorick’s opinion that it is.the nature of man to stray. 

These lapses—they are scarcely sins—are most commonly caused 
by Yorick’s strong feelings and vivid imagination, and even some- 
times by his reason too. On the place of reason in man, Sterne and 
Yorick differ in their emphasis. Sterne in his sermons, as one 
would expect, upholds reason as a sure guide in all situations, and 
fears the power of the passions and the imagination. “The judge- 
ments of the more disinterested and impartial of us,’ he says in 
Sermon 19, ‘receive no small tincture from our affections.’ This is 
danger enough; ‘but in the more flagrant instances, where the pas- 
sions govern the whole man, ’tis melancholy to see the office to 
which reason, the great prerogative of his nature, is reduced; serv- 
ing the lower appetites in the dishonest drudgery of finding out 
arguments to justify the present pursuit’ (J, 223-4). Many delightful 
passages in the Sentimental Journey revzal Yorick finding out 
arguments to justify his present pursuit, trough the instances are 
never flagrant. Sterne also finds the imagination dangerous because 
it creates ‘excellencies which are not the portion of flesh and blood 
... —be the object what it will, as it must be on the earthly side, 
at least, of perfection,—it will fail short of the work of fancy, whose 
existence is in the clouds’ (II, 10). Yorick, however, tolerates and 
even welcomes spontaneous feelings. He realises they can carry one 
to extremes—when he sees Religion mixing in the peasant family’s 
dance, he first thinks it ‘one of the illusions of an imagination which 
is eternally misleading’ him (151). He realises too they can make a 
fool of him—when he reconciles his desire to see the Count de 
L***’s sister at Brussels with his love for Eliza by declaring, 
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before God, ‘I would not travel to Brussels, unless Eliza went along 
with me, did the road lead me towards heaven,’ he acknowledges 
the absurdity of his avowal by remarking, ‘In transports of this 
kind, the heart, in spite of the understanding, will always say too 
much’ (52-3). It is, however, not always easy to distinguish be- 
tween such transports and the spontaneous desires which result 
from legitimate sympathy for others; and on the whole, Yorick 
finds it best to trust his first impulse. He decided to engage La 
Fleur as his servant on the mere ‘genuine look and air of the fel- 
low’ and can say later, ‘I had never less reason to repent of the 
impulses wbich generally do determine me’ (36, 38). Even if these 
impulses encourage chimerical conceptions, Yorick, apostrophising 
Fancy, reflects, ‘albeit thou cheatest us seven times a day with thy 
pictures and images, yet with so many charms dost thou do it... 
’tis a shame to break with thee’ (18). And he says later, ‘Surely 
this is not walking in a vain shadow—nor does man disquiet him- 
self in vain by it—he oftener does so in trusting the issue of his 
commotions to reason only.” Reason, however, does not mean 
quite the same for Yorick as it does for Sterne. Yorick’s ‘reason’ is 
often itself a form of fancy, being frequently an illogical rationalisa- 
tion. 

Yorick’s ideas on these subjects, then, closely resemble Sterne’s 
in his Sermons, even at times to the point of similar phraseology. 
I have compared the two works, though, not to prove Yorick is 
really Sterne, but to show Yorick’s beliefs are to be taken seri- 
ously—as seriously as the sermons. In fact, Yorick does seem to 
express Sterne’s views (except on feelings and the imagination, and 
that is a point where moralist and novelist might reasonably be 
allowed to differ); but to establish that adds nothing to the book. 
In any case, that Yorick is identical with Sterne is certainly not 
proved and should not be assumed. If anything, we should assume 
the contrary. As Proust said, ‘un livre est le produit d’un autre moi 
que celui que nous manifestons dans nos habitudes, dans la 
société, dans nos vices.” 

But it is important that Yorick himself be taken seriously—not 
gravely, of course; we laugh at Yorick just as Yorick laughs at him- 
self;—but he is not so shallow as to be content merely to make 
fun of superficialities. This does not mean that one must not be 
critical of Yorick. Maria may seem a far less apt subject for the 
Good Samaritan to rescue than Fielding’s Joseph Andrews robbed 
and stripped and left for dead in a ditch; but there is no question 
Sterne means her to be taken seriously. 

I have compared the ethical principles of Yorick in the Senti- 
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mental Journey with those of Sterne in his Sermons mainly to 
refute the theory of Sterne’s irony. If the possibility of irony were 
very intrusive and needed such outside evidence, it would reveal a 
weakness in the novel. But Yorick’s views are so consistently main- 
tained, and often in quite reasonable situations where no one could 
think them excessive or absurd, that most readers since Sterne’s 
day have been much more ready to identify, rather than separate, 
the author and his character. 

It is the humour in the Sentimental Journe that has suggested to 
some that Sterne is laughing at Yorick. The main use Sterne makes 
of humour is inextricably a part of the principal subject of the 
book, Yorick’s description and analysis of ais own thoughts and 
feelings. It is an important means of catching the precise state of 
Yorick’s mind, so often a mixture of deep feeling and amused 
awareness of that feeling, a state of mind which can reveal itself in 
‘certain combined looks of simple subtlety—-where whim, and 
sense, and seriousness, and nonsense, are so blended, that all 
the languages of Babel set loose together could not express them’ 
(66). But it is not used ironically. It may slightly modify but is 
never meant to reverse the statement which gives rise to it. For 
this reason it has been possible to take Yorick’s words out of 
context when comparing them with similar passages in the sermons. 
What Yorick says always springs from his immediate situation, 
and the context often gives a certain piquancy and wit to his 
words; but it never substantially alters their meaning. 


NOTES 


1 References to Sterne’s works are to the relevant volumes of The Writings 
of Laurence Sterne, 7 vols. (Oxford, 1926-7). Quotations are identified 
parenthetically in the text by means of volums and page numbers in 
the case of the Sermons, and by page number only in the case of the 
Sentimental Journey. 


3 Sterne published his first two volumes of sermors as The Sermons of Mr 
Yorick, but added a second title-page giving his own name as the author. 
It has long been known that Sterne borrowed not only ideas but phrases 
and even whole passages from the published sermons of others. In the 
only full study of Sterne’s sermons, Laurence Sterne’s ‘Sermons of Mr 
Yorick’ (New Haven, 1948), L. van der H. Hammond concludes that of 
the seven published volumes, I and II are the work of a fully mature 
writer who has used material from other sources but made it thoroughly 
his own. He argues that the sermons in volumes I and II were written 
after those ın volumes III and IV, and shows thet the most extensive and 
least re-worked borrowings are to be found in volumes V-VIL which 
Sterne did not have printed himself and which were published post- 
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humously. Although Hammond thinks all, or nearly all, the sermons were 
written by 1751, this strengthens rather than weakens the force of the 
parallels with the Sentimental Journey, written in 1767, since it suggests 
they are of a kind which results from settled opinions and habıtual ex- 
amples rather than from verbal memory; though Sterne would have re- 
read those sermons he selected for publication in 1760 and 1766. The 
sermons of the first four volumes are, Hammond thinks, Sterne’s con- 
sidered and serious work: he finds no suggestion that Sterne's heart is 
not in them. It is noteworthy, therefore, to find that the best parallels 
with the Sentimental Journey come from volumes I-IV of the Sermons, 
with the greatest number in volume I. 


3 SJ, p. 147, cf. Luke x. 33-4. Sterne’s debt to the English of the Bible 
has been frequently noted His variations from the Authorised Version 
seem to show he quotes from memory, and it is often difficult to be 
sure just how precisely he expects his readers to call to mind the source 
of each quotation. Here, for example, Sterne 1s referrmg us directly to 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. At other times the allusion is still 
serious but is given a comic twist by its context in the novel (see, e.g., 
n. 4 below), But when Yorick says of Maria, ‘she should not only eat of 
my bread and drink of my own cup, but ... should Jay in my bosom, 
and be unto me as a daughter’ (SJ, p. 147), one must consider the serious- 
ness with which he has already treated her, the seriousness with which 
Sterne treats the biblical text in Sermon 4, the seriousness with which 
Sterne treats the relationship of father and daughter (see, eg, Letters, 
ed. L. P. Curtis (1935), p. 319, n 9), and the fact, of which Sterne could 
not be unaware, that the words in the Bible describe a poor man’s 
affection for his one little ewe lamb. Again, some allusions are quite 
unspecific (the phrase ‘neither to his right hand or his left’ (SJ, p. 33) 
echoes similar phrases to be found in 2 Samuel and elsewhere); others 
appear to have no relation to the biblical context at all (see, e.g., n. 8 
below). 


#5, I, 207; cf. Genesis ii, 18. 

5 Sermon 2. 

6 S, I, 232; cf. Luke xv. 23 and xii. 19. 

TSee, e.g, SJ, pp. 3, 63 

8 SJ, p. 110; cf. Psalms xxxix. 6 (A.V.), 7 (Bk of Com. Prayer). 
? Proust, Contre Sainte-Beuve, Paris 1954, p. 137. 
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‘ASTROPHEL AND STELLA’: A NOTE 
ON SONNET LXXV 


T. G. A. NELSON 
University of New England, Armidale 


SR PHILLIP SIDNEY, in the seventy fifth somet of Astrophel and 
Stella, contemplates the character and career of King Edward IV. 


Of all the kings that ever here did raigne, 
Edward named fourth, as first in praise I rame, 
Not for his faire outside, nor well lined braine, 
Although lesse gifts impe feathers oft on Fame, 
Nor that he could young-wise, wise-valiant frame 
His Sire’s revenge, joyn’d with a kingdom’s gaine: 
And gain’d by Mars, could yet mad Mars so tame, 
That Ballance weigh’d what sword did late obtaine, 
Nor that he made the Flouredeluce so fraid, 
Though strongly hedg’d of bloudy Lyon's pawes, 
That wittie Lewis to him a tribute paid. 
Nor this, nor that, nor any such small cause, 
But only for this worthy knight durst prove 
To lose his Crowne, rather than faile his Love. 


Another character study of Edward turns up in Sir John Haring- 
tons Metamorphosis of Ajax (1596):' 


For that same sweete sinne of lecherie, I would say as the Frier 
sayd, a young man and a young womar in a greene arber in a 
may morning; if God do not forgive it, I would. For as Sir : 
Thomas More said of Edward the fourth he was subject to a sin, 
from which. health of bodie in great pro3peritie of fortune, with- 
out a speciall grace, hardly refrayneth. And to speake uprightly 
of him, his lusts were not furious, but friendly, able with his 
goodly person, his sweete behaviour, ard his bountiful gifts, to 
have wonne Lucretia. Besides, no doubt his sin was the lesse, in 
that he ever loved his wife most dearely, and used her most 
respectively: for I have ever maintained this paradox, it is better 
to love two too manie, then one too few. 


Harington and Sidney, one would think, both regard Edward 
admiringly and even affectionately. But William A. Ringler jr., in 
his influential edition of Sidney’s poems, unexpectedly advances 
the view that Sidney’s portrait of Edward is not to be taken at its 
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face value.? While admitting that Elizabethan chroniclers allowed 
Edward some good qualities, Ringler draws attention to the king’s 
widespread reputation as a womaniser, citing disapproving refer- 
ences from Stow and from the Mirror for Magistrates and recall- 
ing that ‘Shakespeare called him “lustfull Edward” and portrayed 
him “lolling on a lewd day bed . . . dallying with a brace of 
courtesans”.” The relevance of this to the seventy fifth sonnet of 
Astrophel and Stella is, apparently, that ‘Sidney knew, and knew 
that his readers would know, the unsavoury aspects of Edward’s 
life and character; so he is being patently sophistical.” 

This argument, we notice, depends on evidence that is external 
to the poem. Its basis is the claim that Sidney can be assumed to 
have disapproved of Edward, and that he could take for granted 
a similar attitude on the part of his readers. But Ringler’s attempt 
to show that Edward had a bad public image among the Eliza- 
bethans is unconvincing. The Shakespearean passage where 
Edward’s love life is so luridly described comes from a speech by 
(of all people) Buckingham in Richard III (TI vii 70f.), and it 
occurs at a point where the character of the speaker is shown 
in an unusually odious light. To represent Buckingham’s view as 
‘Shakespeare’s’ is certainly mistaken. And the alleged consensus of 
opinion against Edward seems still weaker when one remembers 
that More, in his Life of Richard III (an influential book in Sid- 
ney’s time), paints a glowing picture of Edward and is indulgent 
towards his vices; while Harington—a satirist, an epigrammatist, 
and a member of the courtly circle in which Sidney had moved‘— 
not only quotes More with approval but even brings Sidney’s 
seventy fifth sonnet into his more serious Tract on the Succession 
to the Crown,’ where he uses it as a prop for his arguments in 
defence of the House of York. If Harington was capable of miss- 
ing a ‘patently sophistical’ twist in Sidney’s poem, then anyone was. 
Either the poet seriously misjudged the reactions of his audience 
or else he never intended to be ‘sophistical’ at all. The latter 
alternative is obviously the correct one. 


NOTES 


1Ed. E S Donno, London, 1962, pp 136-7. 

*Ringler (ed.), The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney, Oxford, 1962, pp. 480-1. 
Ringler’s reading of sonnet LXXV ıs endorsed, with fresh arguments, by 
Ann Romayne Howe in SP, LXI (1964) no. 2, pt. I. 

3 More, Complete Works, Vol. II, ed. R S. Sylvester, New Haven and 
London, 1963, pp. 3-5. 

t For Harrington's knowledge of Sidney’s poems and their background see 
Ringler, op cit., pp. 473 and 563. 

5 Ed. Clements R. Markham, Roxburghe Club, London, 1880, pp. 77-8. 
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SAMUEL McBURNEY’S NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 
ON COLONIAL PRONUNCIATION 


G. W. TURNER, 
University of Adelaide 


In Part V of his On Early English Pronunciation (Early English 
Text Society 1889), A. J. Ellis refers on p. 237 to an article, part 
of which he quotes, by Samuel McBurney ‘in the Lyttelton Times, 
Christchurch, New Zealand’. While writing The English Language 
in Australia and New Zealand, I spent some time looking through 
The Lyttelton Times to find the full text of this article, but was 
unable to trace it. Recently, however, Mr R. C. Lamb of the 
Canterbury Public Library, who helped me in my search, came 
across the McBurney article, not in the Lyttelton Times but in the 
Press, 5 October, 1887, and sent me a photostat, which is here 
reprinted: 


COLONIAL PRONUNCIATION 
By S. McBurney 


I think it may be admitted that the pronunciation of the colonies, 
as a whole, is purer than can be found in any given district at 
Home. At the same time there is little doubi that slight variations 
will arise, by which colonials may be recognised, and naturally 
there is likely to be a difference between places widely separate. 
So great has been the intercourse and intermingling of the many 
parts of which we are made up, that the distinction is not nearly 
so great as might be expected. Indeed, for months after I had 
commenced my investigations on this subject, the unfailing answer 
to my enquiries in the different Australian colonies was, “We can 
hear no distinction between ourselves and visitors.” It is only 
since coming to New Zealand that I have teen able definitely to 
say “there is another type here”. Even this is difficult to define, 
and, as the young people grow up, may alter, and perhaps assimi- 
late to that prevailing in Australia, as I found it doing in Welling- 
ton more than any other place. 

It is generally supposed that two main influences affect pro- 
nunciation—parentage and the teacher—but I have only to ask 
your readers to note the pronunciation of Colonial children of 
Scotch parents, who perhaps have had an Irish schoolmaster, or 
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that of German Colonials who have had a Scotch schoolmaster, 
to see how very little similarity there is between the three parties 
of this triangular duel. In the bush, where children hear only their 
parents, we may find broad Scotch, Irish, or provincial English, 
but in almost all other circumstances the influence of parentage is 
very slight, and generally acts by modifying the general usage, not 
by conserving the original type of speech. This decided variation 
from the parent speech is easily accounted for in some cases, as 
the universal tendency of all speech-alteration is towards what may 
be called “the line of least resistance”. 

Labour-saving devices are not confined to tilling the ground, 
modes of locomotion and manufactures. Where the young Colonial 
finds himself understood by half the oral exertion necessary, he 
forthwith abbreviates. Thus he does not telegraph but wires; he 
does not go up for the Matriculation Examination, but for the 
Matric. Exam., and when everything has passed off satisfactorily, 
it is OK, So also in words and combinations, contractions more 
or less allowable will occur. “Do you hear me?” becomes jeer 
me; pudding, pudn, &c., and the strong trilled final r is avoided 
as an unnecessary exertion, when it is noticed that the majority of 
arrivals habitually neglect it. It is therefore quite common for the 
children to call farther fahthu (u of but) when the parent says 
farrthurr with a very loud trill; world, wu’ld, instead of wurruld, 
and so forth. The insertion of r where it is not wanted, as in 
idea-r-of, is also explicable, as it is easier than to make the neces- 
sary hiatus between the two tongue positions of the several vowels. 
But why there should be a general tendency, as there undoubtedly 
is in Australia, to a Cockney pronunciation, when there must have 
been a very small proportion of the emigrants from Kent, whence 
this dialect has lately sprung, is a mystery still to be explained. 

The modern Cockney, according to A. J. Ellis, the leading 
authority on dialects, is of comparatively recent date, and is, I 
think, not to be found in Dickens. Its leading features are—(D) The 
omission of the aspirate, and its occasional wrong insertion; (2) 
clipping ing, as singin’, shillin’; (3) alteration of a in fate, to 
nearly i in bite; (4) alteration of o in hope, to nearly ow in how; 
(5) alteration of the first factor ow, in cow, so that it is written 
kyow, or caow; (6) a general drawling of the vowels, so that dog 
becomes dawg, coffee, kawfy, &c.; (7) insertion of r between the 
vowels, I saw-r ‘im. 

In Australia and parts of New Zealand, (1), (2), and (7) are of 
frequent occurrence, as in all parts of England, but they are de- 
cidedly less frequent in New Zealand, where (1) and (7) are rarely 
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to be met, at least in flagrant positions. Idea-r of, however, is 
pretty general. 

(3) and (4) are to be heard pretty often in Australia, but seldom 
in New Zealand. Punch hits these off in the phrases, “Downt mike 
a nize, awr else you'll wike the bieby,” and “Ow, "Harry,I sy, wot 
a ugly cowve ’e iz.” 

(5) has nearly naturalised itself in Australia, and is extremely 
hard either to express or to get rid of. The first part of the 
diphthong is often so short that it is difficult to fix it. The ordinary 
English ow begins with a in sofa, u of nut, or a of feather, taper- 
ing off to oo of woo. The Australian begins with a of cat, or e 
of get, prolonged, while the New Zealanders give all sorts of 
varieties, but are, I think, settling down to a sharp a of father, 
followed by oo. One has only to hear ‘down town’, ‘around and 
around’, said by Scotchmen, Englishmen, and Colonials, to notice 
at least that there is a difference. 

The tendency to drawl the short vowels is noticeable in parts 
of Australia and Tasmania, ha .. nd, da. . ug, &c., but not, so 
far as I can discover, in New Zealand. 

There is a strance development in the oo of food, school, room, 
to be found in Australia, the true sound being introduced by 
something like the French eu, forming a diphthong, but this is 
quite absent in New Zealand, althouch there is in its place a 
peculiar shortening of the sound—of Scottish oririn—good food 
being both given with the short u of pull—the first rightly, the 
second wrongly. ` 

One thing in common with Australia is the broadening of À in 
die. which is a diphthong formed by a very broad ah, tapering to 
ee. This in Tasmania and parts of New Zeeland even approaches 
oi, I die sounding oi doi. There is also in some places a peculiar 
final r, with introverted tongue modifvine the previous vowel, 
especially e and u, as fern, furnish, taking the place of the rough 
Scotch r. 

The only point that has struck me in New Zealand as peculiar, 
is the short u in but, tub, &c., which has a much more open sound 
than I have been accustomed to, approaching the a in father, but 
difficult to describe. 

Throughout the schools a fair amount of attention is beine paid 
to pronunciation, and I ‘am told by the teachers that common 
errors, eradicated in the lower classes, gives verv little trouble 
among the older children, and that the sood habits formed in 
school are generally retained afterwards. I think, therefore, that 
we may hope for a very fair average pronunciation throughout 
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the colony, which will compare favourably with that of any home 
district. 
* * + 


Ellis’s twelve-page account of the pronunciation of English in 
Australia and New Zealand is the earliest detailed account we 
have of our pronunciation, and it will always therefore be a main 
source for the study of its origins. All the observations on which 
the account was based (tabulated on pp. 240-245 of the quoted 
work) were contributed by McBurney, and the extracts from the 
newspaper article were used as ‘a fitting introduction’ to the tables, 
which were themselves a ‘condensed abstract of many observations 
which it would be too lengthy to give in full’. Ellis printed the 
most important parts of the newspaper article, including all the 
evidence for specific pronunciations heard in Australia and New 
Zealand, and the chief value of this reprinting of the article will 
be to reassure students of local pronunciation that no new evidence 
is to be found from this source. The parts which Ellis omitted (all 
the first paraeraph, that part of the first sentence in the second 
paragraph which follows the words parentage and the teacher, the 
passage ‘Labor-saving devices . . . O.K.’ in the same paragraph 
and a few other details), thouch not essential to Ellis’s purpose, 
helo to give an impression of the kind of interest in language 
McBurney had, and reinforce an impression that he was an inter- 
ested and reliable observer. 

When he sent his observations to Ellis, McBurney had been 
for several years Principal of the Ladies Colleee at Geelong and 
had travelled in Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, Queens- 
land and New Zealand during January to November, 1887, exam- 
ining large classes of Tonic Solfa singers in schools. It was this 
that broucht him to Christchurch, though he seems to have given 
some public performances of dramatic readines in various accents 
as well. (It was in these capacities only that I found references 
to him in the Lyttelton Times, in the issues for 22 September, 
26 September, 27 September, 5 October and 6 October, 1887. His 
audiences at the readings were, it seems, more select than numer- 
ous, even though editors deplored the apathy of the public). While 
examining his music classes, McBurney made careful and detailed 
notes on the pronunciation of a number of words, used as types, 
among the children in each centre that he visited. These form the 
basis of the tables Ellis used. 

McBurney was a Glaseow man with parents from Dumfries and 
Edinburgh, and spent some time in the Isle of Man. On his 
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voyage to Australia he studied Melville Bell’s Visible Speech 
and A. J. Ellis’s Pronunciation for Singers, adopting Ellis’s ‘glossic 
writing”, which he later used to record his observations in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. McBurney’s Scottish background no 
doubt accounts for his occasional references to Scottish pronuncia- 
tions though, as his own tables show, they were not frequent in 
his new environment except in the southernmost parts of New 
Zealand. Perhaps these occasional references explain the rather 
exaggerated importance given by some European writers to the 
Scottish element in New Zealand speech, since McBurney via 
Ellis has been their chief source for New Zealand pronunciation. 
Thus Karl Brunner (Die englische Sprache, Tübingen, 1960, Bd 
1, S. 221), having mentioned the Scottish component in the New 
Zealand population, comments ‘Demgemaf zeigt auch die 
Aussprache des Englischen in Neu-Seelard nicht die Eigenarten 
der Londoner und südenglischen Vulgärsprache, sondern eher der 
schottischen Mundarten bzw. der schottischen Gebildetensprache’. 
But if the exaggeration can be traced to McBurney, it was one he 
did not intentionally promote; his own observations are meticu- 
lously documented and it will be observed “rom his article that his 
only generalization links antipodean speech with Cockney rather 
than any northern dialect, and if he partielly exempts New Zea- 
land from this generalization, he does no: systematically link it 
with a more northern type of speech. 
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adın 8 žc G4Xapov Edv fte date õé of nüp 
ypnès ’Areıpain, OukaunréAioc Edpouuéôovoa, 
thv nor’ ’Aneipndev vées fyayov aupıeliocar 
’AAkıvöo 8’ adtiv yépaç EEeAov, obvexa näcı 
Durnkecoıv ävacoe, Beod 8 s Ôfuoc dxovev’ 
À tpépe Navoixdav AevxaAsvov év peydpototv. 
N of töp dvéxate Kal Elo Sdpnov ÈKOOUEL. 


As regards the first and last two lines in this passage, Merry, in 
M. and R., remarks: ‘Ancient and modern commentators alike 
have speculated upon the reason for lighting this fire’. ‘The luxury 
of a meal and fire in a private room cannot be paralleled in H,’ 
says Stanford in the 1947 Macmillan edition. He quotes, therefore, 
with approval, Percy Gardner, who babbled (horribly in my 
opinion) of ‘Fairy Princesses’. 

In lines 8 and 9 above, the significance of ’Aneipain and 
’Aneipndev has never been understood. ‘A purely mythical 
place’ says Merry, ‘a land of which the limits are unknown’. ‘A 
few connect it with Epirus,’ says Stanford ‘(which would support 
the Scherie—Corcyra identification. . .). That identification I 
reject in agreement with Aristarchus, and know for myself (on 
grounds unknown to him) to be utter and absolute nonsense’. As 
regards the actual meaning, however, of the words in question, 
Merry’s rendering (as italicized above) was correct, as is now 
plainly stated in LSJ. (The older L and S. printed other conjec- 
tures also.) 

The similarity of the personal names, Eurymedusa, in line 8, 
and Eurymedon, below, in line 58, is mentioned by Stanford, but 
its importance has gone unnoticed. 

For in the whole of this passage it is the names above all that 
will give us the keys to its understanding—and to the wit once 
more and artistic integrity of its author. (I have said elsewhere? 
that once his mind and method are understood there is no puzzle 
in the Odyssey to which a sensible answer will not be found, if 
you look for it long enough.) 

In Ch. XI of my Odyssean Essays, pp. 119, 120, it has been 
argued that Aktoris, the @adapnndrocg of Od. xxiii. 228, will 
have been a daughter of the Aktor of Iliad ii. 513, by a concubine; 
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even as the 8aAaunnöiog Eurycleia, (purchased for twenty head 
of cattle), was a daughter of Ops, sor of Peisenor, and would 
herself have become a concubine of Laertes, had he been less 
considerate (Od. i. 433). So too the taziin Eurynome (xvii. 496, 
xviii. 169, xxiii. 154), probably daugh:er of the Eurynomus of 
ii, 22, will have been of similar status. 

Like Eurycleia, then, and Aktoris ani Eurynome, Eurymedusa 
will similarly have been a daughter of the Eurymedon of vii. 58 £. 

Eurymedon was ‘king of the Giants’ (vii. 59}—of a Sican or 
Sicanophoenician folk, that is to say,’ of Western or Northwestern 
Sicily, like the ‘Giant’ Cyclopes and the Laestrygonian Giants, all 
kinsmen of one another in some degree, and kinsmen of Alcinous 
and his family also: (vii. 54-66, 201-206. For the Laestrygonians, 
by name, as of similar origin, see OE, 2. 37). 

Eurymedon’s domain, then, will certainly have been on the 
North-western coast of Sicily (his daughter Eurymedusa having 
arrived at Scheria-Trapani, the spoil of war, by sea). It will, I 
should think, have been somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Castellammare or Panormus—or possily further westward. (Cf. 
Thuc. vi. 2: 3 and 6.) 

Eurymedon’s eldest daughter, Periboea by name, (vii. 56 f.} was 
actually the mother of Nausithous, by ‘Poseidon’, grandmother 
therefore of Alcinous: and the picture now becomes clearer, and— 
as always when realities gleam from beneath the ‘allegoria’, or 
fiction-—doubly interesting. For there had quite clearly been civil 
war or dynastic strife between these related Sican chieftains of 
North-western Sicily—one war at any rate, in which the headstrong 
Eurymedon ‘destroyed his headstrong people and was himself 
destroyed, (11. 58-60}-so much so chat the boundaries of his 
territory ceased to exist and their very lines to be remembered. 
For this surely must be the explanation of our words ’Aneipaty 
and "Aneipndev,. One feels also that our poet (‘Drepanodorus’, I 
prefer to call him-—rather than ‘H’.) writes with a certain careful 
restraint about these internecine affairs (for this was his own coun- 
try, I feel sure) and of course with his usual genius for inventing 
fictional names, and weaving them int his tales—reality, in some 
degree, and ‘allegoria’, wedded together as constantly in the 
Odyssey. 

There is one point, however, in the foregoing that requires 
attention. If we are right about Eurymedusa being the daughter 
of Eurymedon, she must have been a daughter of his old age. 

Tf Periboea, his eldest daughter, gave birth to Nausithous (vil. 
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56-57) say at 18 years of age, Eurymedon must then have been 
at least some 38 years old. 

If Alcinous acquired Eurymedusa, as a prize of war, say at 20 
years of age, Eurymedon would then have been some 78 years 
old (had he survived his political misjudgments). 

Eurymedusa, then, to have been begotten of Eurymedon (say 
at 68 years of age—or earlier—) must have been at least some ten, 
or twelve—or more— years older than Alcinous. Yet even so, we 
may say, apart from the matter of prestige, (Cf. lines 10 and 11 
of Bk. vii), she may well have been a highly trained and valuable 
addition to a chieftain’s household. (Consider Antinous’s ardent 
and apparently quite genuine admiration, on similar grounds, in 
Od. ii. 115 £., for Penelope, who must have been nearly twice his 
age.) 

And why, we may now ask ourselves, has this daughter of 
Eurymedon been thus brought into the tale? Yet first perhaps, 
for readers unfamiliar with them, I should make my premises 
clear. It is the hypothesis of all my Odyssean argument that the 
poet was a man of Trapani: that the origin of the Odyssey was 
our present Book ix, in which Trapanese scenery was (for the 
fun of the thing, and for a local audience) used for Ithaca and its 
attendant islands: that it was the great and immediate success 
of ‘Polyphemus’ (overseas and in mainland Greece) that led to the 
composition of the Odyssey as we know it, with its elaborate and 
consistent use of Trapanese scenery, not only for the land of the 
Phaeacians and Cyclopes, but for all the Ithacan scenes as 
well’: —the result being that throughout the Odyssey the poet still 
has the members of his private Trapanese audience constantly in 
mind, and that he shared with them—whether in person or in his 
own imagination—a large number of jests, both local and other- 
wise, that have wholly escaped the notice of posterity to the present 
day. A few samples of these will be found briefly enumerated in 
note 28 to Chapter V of my Odyssean Essays, p. 53. A very much 
longer list might easily be presented: but such things, save in a 
full commentary, are more happily left in their own contexts. Let 
it suffice to say that the Odyssey is not only the the earliest and 
still the best of European ‘novels’, but the wittiest, and by far the 
most ingenious, of its dramatic entertainments—all this apart 
from its very real geographic and historical importance. 

In Chapter VIII of OE it has been argued that ‘Nausicaa’ is 
derived from vavoi-Kéeiv, * and means “Burner of Ships’, a name 
which, in use amongst the folk of the Elymi, simply must have 
been derived from the tales of their origin as a people—as recorded 
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still for us in the pages of Aeneid V and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, 1.51: 1, 2, and 4. 

So now, knowing all there is to know atout Eurymedusa, we 
are m a position to explain the mystery of that fire. She has 
been brought to life and into the tale expressly to light it, in 
order that an esoteric pun may be made on Nausicaa’s name— 
a name which is surely one of the poet’s main signatures to the 
West Sicilian origin of his poem. Note how neatly the ground is 
prepared with the somewhat surprising but non-committal Sate 
ö£ of np. ‘What’, would be the reaction in the minds of the audi- 
ence, ‘a fire in her own 6@Aauoc? But at cnce they are diverted 
into a different and more serious interest, by lines 9, 10 and 11— 
and brought back the very next moment again to the premeditated 
paronomasia of the last two lines. 


À tp£pe Navoikdav Aevkbevov Ev peyapotoiv 
Ñ oi nüp avéxaie—xal elow ddprov &Kkdopel. 


with laughter and appreciation of the cognoscenti and a certain 
look in the eye of the singer of tales. 

We may-add that Eurymedusa neatly heralds the interesting 
and valuable information concerning Eurymedon, and the family 
connexions of Alcinous and Arete, and Nausicaa herself, at line 
54 ff., to which we revert in effect at line 200. Books vii and viii 
in fact (though outshone by Bk. vi) are full of interest and 
delights, and are notably more elegant and mature than the more 
juvenile Polyphemus (fun though he is) of Bk. ix. I particularly 
like the good-bye scene in viii. 457 f., whica to my astonishment 
Homeric scholars have found ‘cold’ and unsatisfactory, or have 
to apologise for it: (See Stanford ad loc.). To my mind nothing 
could be better or more characteristic of its author.’ 

Nausicaa has been introduced to us in Bk. vi with her ‘signifi- 
cant’ Elymian name, her best friend being a daughter of Dymas, 
a noble Trojan name (Iliad xvi. 718). She gives us in Bk. vi the 
unmistakable word-picture of Scheria-Trapani, (cf. for example, 
the extract from Ibn Jubayr in SOO ad. init), where the Trojan 
Elymi landed—(Thuc. vi. 2, Aeneid V etc.). By bringing Odysseus 
to the house of Alcinous, (her Elymian name being pointedly 
played on, as we have tried to show), she gives us, so to speak, 
Bks. vii and viii; and thereby allows Odysseus himself to come 
to life, and to give us viva voce his Books ix to xii. The poet 
knows very well how much he owes to her (his own creation though 
she be), and he pays her his debt, through the mouth of Odysseus, 
in what I regard as the jewel of viii.. 461-468, with its much 
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où yap pP Éfiboao, robpn. 


She has indeed done much, not only to bring Odysseus to life, 
but to reveal to posterity, in the fulness of time (and once they 
get over the shock), the whole scheme and nature of this wonder- 
ful poem as well. And, strangely enough, this is about the only 
passage in it, in which the hero himself softens for one moment 
and is allowed to show a spark of disinterested gratitude to any- 
one. 

The compliment he pays her—and for which she has paved 
the way—is both ‘literary’ and courtly:—and there is nothing 
quite like it in Homer or in the Odyssey. 

Nausicaa knows her /liad—and so does Odysseus. Addressing 
him in 461-462 she has in mind her Iliad xviii. 392-407, in which 
Hephaestus tells how, when thrown out of heaven by Hera, he 
had been saved alive from the sea by the goddess Thetis, and 
says there is nothing he will not do for her in return — 


tH ps parka yped 
ravra O&t1 KaAALTAOKGUa Codypta tivetv.7 


In her couplet of 461-462 Nausicaa, with courtesy and restraint, 
comparing herself to Thetis, asks no more of Odysseus than that 
he should not wholly forget her, when he reaches home safely 
at last. It is a charming farewell. 

And Odysseus, taking his Homeric cue, replies with quite un- 
usual—and, I therefore find, rather touching emotion: 

‘So help me Zeus, the lord of Hera,’ (who threw Hephaestus 
into the sea) ‘to reach my home again, even there would I honour 
you as a goddess’ dike Thetis) ‘all the days of my life, 


où yap p’ EBidoao Kobpn”. 


the verb he uses being nowhere else found in a transitive sense, 
which gives some added distinction to the sentence. 

There is no doubt whatever that Nausicaa has done much, more 
perhaps than anyone else, to ‘give life’ to Odysseus, and I feel 
sure the poet had some such thought in his mind in the lines we 
have been discussing. The expression in Greek is a strong one. 

It is as well perhaps that Samuel Butler missed it, and failed 
to draw from it the conclusions he might have drawn, as regards 
the sex of its author :—wrongly I think. 
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See my Sicilian Origin of the Odyssey (NZ. Univ. Press, 1957, obtainable 
now from Blackwell’s, = SOO), Ch. I and pp. 14-16: also my Reality 
and Allegory in the Odyssey (Hakkert, Amsterdam, 1959, = RAO), 
passim: and Odyssean Essays 1965, = OE), p. 92 and passim. 

See my Odyssean Retrospect, in Proceedings of the African Classical Asso- 
ciation, (= PACA) Vol. 7, 1964, p. 32. 

3See RAO, Index, s.v. Elymi and Sicanophoenicians. 

‘See RAO, p. 27. ‘The chieftains, however, «of the Greek-descended 
“Phaeacian” seamen) are not Greek, but like Polyphemus of Sicanophoen- 
ician blood, That this should be the case wok be most natural in 
country which from time immemorial (Thuc. vi. 2) had belonged to the 
pastoral Sicans (Hence probably Nausicaa’s touchiness about the rough- 
tongued Scherian sailor folk m Od. vi. 273 f.) At is my contention that 
throughout the Odyssey Poseidon stands especially for Phoenician sea- 
power, from Sicily to Ceuta and Tangier. (RAO, Index s.v. Poseidon.) 

5As restated in detail in The Importance of Odyssey ix. 25-26 PACA, 9, 
1966. See also RAO, Index, s.v. Polyphemus. 


In OE Ch. VII the philological business of the vavo1-Kde1v deriva- 
tion 1s relegated to notes * and 2 on page 97. For the argument that 
Vavol-, in the combination, is thought of not so much as a dative, 
but as an alternative or metrically convenient form of the prefix vav-, 
I quoted vavotmodec (= ‘the ship-footed ones’, used of islanders) and 
vavaıßarng=vavßärng in LSJ I take this opportunity of adding 
the following examples, mainly from Smith’s Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology. 


Navkpärng, Navoixpatrs 
Navxketöng, <vavoıkAeitög> 


Navkóðns, <vavoıkAv-ög> 
Navnäxıog, Navotpédsov 
NovßoAog, Navoikäa 


7One thing suggests another, Nausicaa (I feel sare) has been reminded of 
Iliad xviii only 130 lines before, by the song of Demodocus (Od. viit. 332), 
where Eodypıa has been jocularly parodied by the words TÓ Kal pot- 
yaypia SpérAEr. (See RAO, 180) As we have said before, the poet, 
like Shakespeare, ‘could not escape laughter’, but he had the rule of ıt all 


right. 
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DEUTSCHE BAROCKFORSCHUNG--Dokumentation einer 
Epoche: Herausgegeben von Richard Alewyn. Neue Wissenschaft- 
liche Bibliothek 7. Literaturwissenschaft. Kôln-Berlin, Kiepenheuer 
& Witsch, 1965. 


J. H. TISCH 
The University of Tasmania 


Ir seems that the study of German Baroque literature, the explor- 
ation of that multi-contoured ‘halb versunknen Kontinent’ (GERM. 
1964/3 p. 465), is heading for a genuine revival. There are various 
symptoms of growing interest (including numerous editions, 
reprints, monographs, anthologies as well as special issues of 
academic periodicals such as MLN in 1962 and EG in 1965, even 
review pages on 17th century literature in distinguished news- 
papers like the Neue Zürcher Zeitung, or Die Zeit (a survey of 
rather uneven value), and between themselves they create the 
impression that after the somewhat hectic rediscovery and radical 
revaluation of the Baroque in the twenties and the prolonged dis- 
paragement and misinterpretation that followed, at last an aerial 
view of the literary and also sociological patterns is becoming a 
possibility and ‘a specifically 20th century image of the baroque’ 
is emerging— “the picture is fuller and more firmly founded than 
any previous one’ (W. P. Bridgewater, YWMLSt. 1961 p. 325). 
Amongst Germanists and Comparatists alike, one notices an in- 
creased consciousness of important but hitherto largely neglected 
aspects (such as emblematic imagery), a healthy trend towards a 
more historical and objective appreciation of the colourful if 
refractory literary production of the baroque. 

The Baroque remains a strangely complex, puzzling and 
heterogeneous period full of contradictions, a field still ‘through 
some strange complex of factors’ ‘hopelessly afflicted with every 
error of judgment, fact and omission’ (H. Jantz MLN 1962 p. 353 
. . .), a field in which wide stretches of terra incognita still 
remain and that is still bedevilled by sweeping generalisations, 
onesidedness, emotional verdicts, oversimplifications, termino- 
logical confusions and a lack of reliable texts and tools—even 
the great Gryphius’ Gesamtausgabe has come in for some serious 
criticism. Against this particular background we must view this 
volume Deutsche Barockforschung. Its publication adds substanti- 
ally to the already bulky evidence of a vigorous new interest in 
baroque studies, while the material it contains has lost little of 
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its actuality, encompassing instructively as it does the multifarious 
problems as well as some of the basic weaknesses of German 
research on the period. Ît seems particularly fitting that the editor 
hunself is one of the pioneers of German 17th century research 
whose useful concept of Vorbarocker Klassizismus, for Opitz and 
his ‘school’, has helped us to gain a more precise idea of what 
Baroque proper is; his name is inseparable from that of 
Johannes Beer, his amazing discovery in the realm of the 17th 
century novel in the thirties. A passage from that book is included 
in the volume under review; it attempts a c'arification of the con- 
cepts of realism and naturalism for the Baroque. Even if one 
does not agree entirely with Alewyn’s distinction between Realism 
(Beer) and Naturalism (Grimmelshausen), few would deny the 
extreme, grotesque, satirical strain in Gryphius’ realistic writing, 
or the decay and slackening off of High Baroque tension that 
leads to a compromise in the form of bonrgeois realism in the 
works of Weise and others. 

Alewyn’s preface glances back to the azitated—by now truly 
historical—twenties, the revolt of the ccmprehensive intuitive 
vision against positivism, a reaction that blurred the lines between 
scholarship and poetry (the pendulum has since swung back 
markedly in the other direction). It was certainly no coincidence 
that the 17th century, a neglected area, became an ideal forum 
for those new and unorthodox tendencies in literary history and 
criticism. Strong stimuli emanated from the overdue rehabilitation 
of the Baroque by art history, and the seminal (but ultimately 
regrettable) transfer of Wolfflin’s categor.es into literature by 
Strich. But the most dynamic force involved came from the crest 
of the Expressionist wave which, coupled with the misery of the 
Wr aud postwar years, imparted to the new type of scholarship 
an intensity born of genuine or assumed affinity as well as its 
inherent proneness to feverish exaggeration. The Stilbegriff 
Barnaue, though controversial to this day, proved fruitful despite 
ite ‘imitations and stimulated the search for valid stylistic cate- 
gories, the study of major aspects of 17th century language and 
ovflonk—a search recaptured in the book by items that are, on 
the whole, well chosen and together form a rewarding survey of 
Forschungs- and Geistesgeschichte, the much maligned discipline 
still in disrepute among many, especially non-German critics for 
having caused, through being intensively involved in the discovery 
of the Baroque, a staggering proliferatior of -isms in the dis- 
cussions of the period. 

Even during the exciting initial stage of scholarly interest, the 
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picture of the Baroque was not a static one. The original notion 
of 17th century poetry being characteristically subjective turned 
out to be a fallacy (that, however, has proved amazingly resilient 
to this day) and scholars became more and more aware of the 
rhetorical, didactic, supra-personal nature of baroque literature and 
the dominating influence exerted by genre, tradition and conven- 
tion on literary expression. The scope of scholarly attention was 
soon extended to cover also the sociological and religious facets 
of the time. 

As the editor states, the volume, in which different aspects and 
problems are unevenly presented, does not attempt to construct 
a synthetic picture of German baroque literature to replace the 
standard handbooks (although some might agree with the reviewer 
that those do stand in need of being replaced). What it succeeds 
in providing are illustrative exempla—to use a concept suited to 
the 17th century—ranging widely in nature and in approach, re- 
flecting a limited period—(from the beginning of the twenties to the 
mid thirties} of the ‘Erforschung and Deutung’ (p. 12) of the 
Baroque. 

Inclusion--from which much material was barred by its length 
alone—does not imply the editor’s agreement with the theories 
and methods of the writers: the main criteria appear to have been 
the value of a text as a specimen of major trends, and its intrinsic 
—on the whole impressively high-standard of scholarly writing. 
Conflict of opinion was sought rather than avoided—a lack of 
antagonism would indeed be alien to the spirit of the Baroque, still 
widely, and up to a joint justifiably, believed to be characterized 
by antitheses and dialectical polarities. 

The volume falls into five major parts: 1. Gesamtbild, 2. 
Bewegungen und Gestalten, 3. Die Gesellschaft, 4. Stile und 
Strukturen, 5. Diskussion—the headings, while inevitably arbitrary 
and loose to some extent (especially the evasive but fashionable 
Strukturen) do evoke some idea of the content they are meant to 
subsume. The articles reprinted from learned periodicals (backruns 
that are notoriously difficult to obtain in this part of the world: 
how many Australasian libraries hold ZfGsdErz.u.ds. Unterrichts 
21, 1931?) are on the whole more satisfactory than the excerpts, 
in one or two cases little more than snippets, from handbooks 
and monographs, many of which are now again available in re- 
prints or new editions (Hirsch, Fricke, Kayser, Pyritz, Benjamin). 

Part I opens with H. Cysarz’ rather rhapsodic Vom Geist des 
deutschen Literatur-Barocks—the volume also stylistically spans 
the whole gamut of baroque scholarship, from the all too charac- 
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teristic enthusiastic fortissimo to polished rational urbanity. Of 
Cysarz himself one is tempted to say what he maintains to be true 
of the baroque poet (p. 24): “Es bedarf des geschulten Witzes und 
gespannten Scharfsinns, um über die Brücker. seiner Vergleiche zu 
wandeln’, 

With all its shortcomings, Cysarz’ essay, reaching beyond litera- 
ture proper, and offering a highly personal overall picture of the 
landscape of the baroque ‘spirit’ is highly erudite, a mine of ideas 
and adroitly phrased pointed statements, and forms part of the 
original early breakthrough to a proper appreciation of the period. 
Like other studies in the volume, it suffers a good deal from 
excessive philosophical constructions and speculations, from the 
dogged concern with ‘geisteswissenschaftliche Raumbestimmung’ 
that engenders oversimplifications, striking juxtapositions and 
dazzling generalisations often boldly flashing across whole cen- 
turies. Its involvement in the discovery of the Baroque was a 
weighty factor in bringing Geistesgeschichte -nto disrepute! Cysarz 
as usual is to be read with caution, but against such slips as the 
confusing definition of Hochbarock, the exclusion of Böhme from 
the sphere of the Baroque, the overemphasis on baroque survivals 
and continuations in German Rococo, one could hold on the 
credit side the justified stress on the Renaissance component 
of 17th century literature. 

Karl Vietor’s substantial, sober and perceptive essay Vom stil 
und Geist der deutschen Barockdichtung is one of the least dated 
and most objective items and provides an excellent counterweight 
to the more temperamental effusions of Cysarz or Strich. While 
unfolding a tentative comprehensive picture, it also tackles ques- 
tions of principle that still demand our attention, such as ‘wie 
tiberhaupt literarische Stilgeschichte môglich sei’ and points out 
major problems that have not been properly solved to this day 
(Gryphius and mysticism) or (p. 57) ‘Die geistesgeschichtliche 
Bedeutsamkeit des Gryphius und seine Position im deutschen 
Gesamtbarock richtig zu erfassen, wire die rächste und dringendste 
Aufgabe der Forschung’, a suggestion that went long unheeded. 

Even Vietor’s magisterial scholarship does not entirely escape 
the dangers inherent in the curiously remote 17th century material, 
e.g. when he makes too much of the subjective, confessional 
element which he takes to be one of the main characteristics of 
Baroque. 

Section II, perhaps the least successful, consists of excerpts from 
W. E.-Peuckert’s important work on the Rosicrucians (Rosen- 
kreuzer), a piece steeped in intimate knowledge of recondite 
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sources; from Nadler’s Literaturgeschichte, on the colourful, 
fascinating and despite its importance down to Raimund, Nestroy 
and Grillparzer, still widely neglected world of the bayerisch- 
österreichische Barocktheater—impressionistic glimpses of the 
original comprehensive survey, but instructive for its historical and 
cultural framework; and a footnote-scorning sample from Martin 
Opitz by Gundolf, amongst whose achievements 17th century 
studies would not take prize of place, but who deals, sometimes 
with intuitive penetration, with a man whose disproportionate 
fame as German Virgil and father of German poetry (right down 
to Gottsched and the Swiss) will always remain a puzzling 
phenomenon. 

Part III, with E. Trunz, Der deutsche Späthumanismus um 1600 
als Standeskultur, contains a lucid outline of the hierarchic world 
view and social stratification of the beginning Baroque, that was 
dominated by the idea of god-ordained ordo. On an impressive 
scholarly basis Trunz also supplies information about the structure 
of higher education in the transitional sphere of Late Humanism. 

Giinther Müller on Hôfische Kultur is still worth reading despite 
the overemphasis (that often goes with an attractive thesis) on 
the courtly element in the Baroque, remedied later by other studies, 
from E. Vogt onwards (who is only indirectly represented, in a 
review of her Die gegenhôfische Strômung, 1932) in the section 
Diskussion (p. 445f.). Inter alia, Müller reminds us of the relevance 
of courtly absolutism for the religious outlook, the ‘hôfische 
Struktur des religiôsen Sehens’ (particularly consistent and rounded 
in the Ordensdrama), views the much-cited ‘baroque stoicism’ as 
a courtly phenomenon, traces the motivating forces in the courtly 
sphere and brings the whole category of das Hôfische fruitfully 
to bear on the literature of the time. Part III is rounded off by 
a welcome excerpt from A. Hirsch’s less spectacular but weighty 
pioneering study Biirgertum und Barock im deutschen Roman, on 
the ‘politische Romane’ of C. Weise who recently again has re- 
ceived some attention. 

IV: F. Strich’s obsolete and one-sided essay on Der lyrische Stil 
des 17. Jahrhunderts is by now an almost venerable historical 
document that in 1916 gave a vital impetus to baroque research. 
However, its limitations were soon perceived and its all too vague 
stylistic categories, allegedly unmistakeably baroque, like Wort- 
häufung or Antithesis, became more and more suspect as possible 
criteria for a definition of the Baroque. 

B.v. Wiese’s article, far from revelling in pseudo-philosophical 
abstractions on the antithetic in the Baroque à la Hübner, pro- 
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vides ‘eine systematische formalästhetische und gehaltliche Inter- 
pretation der Antithese im Cherubinischen Wandersmann’ (p. 261), 
a structural analysis in keeping with the chapter heading, and 
throws much light on a work which has captivated and sometimes 
perturbed critics to this day. With exemplary method, Wiese brings 
out the intellectual, rational strain in Scheffler’s mysticism. 

In my opinion, A. Joseph’s overwritten Sprachformen der 
deutschen Barocklyrik constitutes the least valuable and convinc- 
ing part of the volume with its pedantic philological machinery 
and its jugeling with specious categories (Schwellune) and notions 
(barockes Krisengefühl.) Joseph oscillates confusingly between 
world view and 17th century style—to which the author is 
strangely unsympathetic—and shows himself unduly preoccupied 
with a mythical German Geist (this also haunts some of the 
other essays in the book) that is supposed to manifest itself 
in the period. The space taken up by this unhelpful orgy of 
conceptualizing could profitably have been allotted to the two 
following writers. This would have rendered more meanineful the 
somewhat scanty excerpts from G. Fricke’s Die Bildlichkeit in der 
Dichtung des Andreas Gryphius, a work full of genuine under- 
standing of the allecorical-emblematic nature of Gryphius’ imagery 
and transcending in its importance for 17th century studies the 
terms of its actual title, and the equally stimulatine section—on 
the rhetorical character of the period—from W. Kayser’s Die 
Klangmalerei bei Harsdörffer (one of the distincuished Ph.D. 
theses stemming from J. Petersen’s Baroque seminar that proved 
instrumental in the scholarly discovery of ‘German 17th century 
literature.) 

Any selection. however rigid, would appeer unbalanced without 
taking note of H. Pyritz’s epoch-making stucy of the indebtedness 
and changing relationship of a major 17th century poet, Paul 
Fleming, to the European-wide tradition of Petrarchism, a study 
that has done so much to demonstrate the nzed for a comparative 
and historical approach to supposedly ‘baroque’ phenomena 
(Pyritz like some contemporary scholars makes a point of prac- 
tically avoiding the use of that problematicel concept). 

C. Lugowski is represented by a passage—irom his Kleist study! 
—on the Duke Anton Ulrich of Brunswick’s ARAMENA as a 
heroic-gallant novel—a field more recently opened up, especially 
by H. Singer. It is illuminating on the significance of patient 
suffering, and the paradoxical fairy-tale quelity of the genre that 
is coupled with solid causal motivation of events, but it suffers 
from the prominence of plot synopsis, however interpretative. 

07 
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W. Benjamin will strike the reader as hiehly individual, darkly 
brilliant and surprisingly modern on such central features as 
allegory and emblem and his views have exerted a seminal influ- 
ence, mirrored in Schöne’s recent Emblematik und Drama. 

The final section Diskussion rounds off the picture of Barock- 
forschung with a number of frank, precise and knowledgeable 
reviews (including some dealing with books the anthology draws 
on) and ends with passages from Trunz’ monumental FB of 1940 
(why not with the list of desiderata from that review article that 
would have made worthwhile reading even today?). The volume 
is completed by (p. 459ff) a selective but extensive bibliography, 
tantalisinely confined to the period up to the mid-thirties. 

Considering the difficulties encountered by an editor faced with 
the task of making a balanced and representative choice from a 
vast and rather amorphous body of scholarship, Alewyn hardly 
does himself justice in stating that his selection is as incomplete 
as it is many-faceted and varied (p. 13)—although one could 
easily (and quite unfairly) quarrel with the actual selection per 
author and many will reeret the absence of say W. Flemming or 
Hankamer, but also thank the editor for paying tribute to scholars 
who lone have received less than their due (Hirsch or Benjamin). 

The critical texts have been revrinted with some emendations 
and alterations, but, on the whole, they reflect the face of the 
evoch that created them. They betray its proneness to speculate 
and over-concentualize, its uncritical faith in a period as an almost 
metavhvsical entity. but also bear witness to a good deal of brilliant 
orisinality. insicht and above all. sound scholarship. And they are 
permeated with the refreshing spirit of discovery and investigation 
of genuine excitement. 

A second volume, on Wege der Forschung-lines, brineine the 
story up to date and incorvoratine recent work (on emblematic 
imagery and structure, on the subtleties of the Baroque Alexand- 
tine, on the tyvolocy of the baroque novel}, summing up the posi- 
tion in the struggle for a deeper understanding of the baroque 
tracedy as well as the reawakened interest in 17th century comedy, 
and providing competent model-interpretations of representative 
works, would also serve a useful but a different purpose. The pre- 
sent volume has laid an indispensable basis for viewing, in his- 
torical perspective, the genesis of the scholarly awareness of the 
complex problems of an enigmatic but most rewarding age. 
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THE CAESARIAN ORATIONS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 
Translated from the Latin and prefaced by an account of the man and 
events concerned by G. J. Acheson Witwatersrana U.P., 1965, pp. 155. 


Tue elaborate and occasionally high-flown style used in this translation 
of the Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, and Pro Rege Deiotaro is precisely what 
makes it more representative of the original than more pedestrian versions 
that render only content. It is welcome to find a translator who aspires its 
sound lıke an orator and whose work can stand the test of being read 
aloud. 

Blemushes in the translation are few and mincr. ‘Alterius uero partis’ 
(Mare. 17) is expanded into a misleading conditional clause. ‘That the 
thing did not remain intact’ (Lig 1) and ‘of the assassination of their 
country’ (Lig. 18) are unusual lapses into ‘trans_ators’ English’ ‘In their 
camp’ (Lig. 28) for ‘in praesidiis’ is less adequete than W. Y. Fausset’s 
‘on active service; compare Cic. Rosc. Am. 120. ‘Would do himself justice 
rather than the accused’ in the translation of ‘nemo enim... praebeat 
(Deiot 4) uses the wrong idiom. Do justice to is the sense, the whole 
sentence amounting to, ‘Almost any judge of bis own case would give 
himself rather than the defendant the benefit of zhe doubt. ‘Organization’ 
for ‘conuentus’ (Lig. 24) and ‘tribunes of the proletariat’ and ‘proletarian 
trıbunes’ (Deiot. 11 and 31) are examples of modernizations that profit 
nothing, ‘folk’ (Lig. 3), ‘the folks of home’ (ib 5) and ‘ordinary folk’ 
(Deiot. 40) of words of a regional flavour that are foreign to Ciceronian 
‘urbanitas.’ 

The introduction is a better guide on military than political history. On 
p. 5 it is said that senators ‘were normally members also of the constituent 
families of the nobility’ On p. 7 M. Antonius’s action on Jan 7th, 49, is 
left unexplained, for the introduction mentions the monarchy (p. 3) and 
persons called ‘demagogues’ (p 7) but not the tribunate. The account on 
pp. 21-29 of crisis over the end of Caesar’s proconsulate and on p 31 
of the abortive negotiations assumes that Caesar was more sinned against 
than sinning. A question might have been raised which surely exercised 
optimate politicians: what was expected to happen during and after Caesar’s 
second consulate? 

Serviceable as this work is to any interested reader, it does not touch 
upon two matters of some consequence. The first is that these speeches 
differ so much both in genre and in tone from the rest of Cicero’s speeches 
that they are a class apart and may be regarded as forerunners of a 
neglected glory of Imperial Latin letters, the panegyric The second is that 
these speeches are enlightening evidence for the change that came over 
Roman politics under Caesar. There is eulogy enough elsewhere in Cicero’s 
speeches but nothing like this fulsome adulation of an autocrat. Whether 
or not Cicero was deliberately and maliciously fulsome might have been 
considered For the ‘clementia’ these speeches laud was not a Republican 
virtue nor did it commend Caesar to his fellcw aristocrats. 


University of Canterbury D M. KELLY 
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MEDIEVAL LATIN AND THE RISE OF EUROPEAN LOVE-LYRIC. 
Peter Dronke. Vol. I. pp. 331; Vol. II, pp. 332; Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press, 1965. 


Tms is an immensely learned book; and though the author does not 
carry his learning lightly, I have enjoyed reading it. The second volume 
consists entirely of the texts of a large number of medieval Latin love 
poems. They are all newly edited and some of them have never been 
published before. The author has added to each text his own translation 
into English and shows himself a most sensitive and appreciative trans- 
lator Unfortunately one’s joy in this volume is marred by the poor 
lay-out, The Latin text is followed by Dronke’s translation and then, 
usually on the following page there are the notes in small print about 
the editing of the text. The translatıon itself is followed sometimes by 
a commentary in large print. But sometimes there are no notes and 
sometimes there is no commentary so that it is never easy to tell 
what exactly one is reading, and one ıs left with the impression that 
the purely scholarly and antiquarian interest predominates. Thıs is a 
pity; for there is so much loveliness and charm in these pages that 
one might have hoped that the Clarendon Press would have taken greater 
care and spent more money ın the production of this volume to do justice 
to its inherent beauty Sometimes one cannot escape the feeling that the 
author too is to blame For his commentaries are written in a spırit 
which betrays little appreciation of the fact that all these poems are 
about laughter and mirth; they are jokes, they are full of wit and 
crocodile’s tears They are about young men and women in love. On 
page 488 there is a delightful piece: ‘Looking, addressing, touching, 
kissing, then love. Unless you shun touching, the act of love is bound 
to follow: looking gives rise to laughter, laughter to being familiar, 
familiarity to touching, touching to love itself’. Above all, the poem is 
a humorously laconic comment on the ınevitable chain of causation— 
and one might think it a parody of the Paticcasamupädda of Buddhist 
philosophy, if this were not too far fetched; or, at least, one might think, 
more light-heartedly, of Buddha’s advice to his favourite pupi! Ananda. 
At any rate, it is an expression of a sigh at the tyrannous inevitability 
of eroticism. The author’s comment betrays no sign of understanding of 
why the poem was written. He comments that it is ‘one of the many 
variations on the topos of the quinque lineae amoris. This 1s undoubtedly 
true, but the reader ıs tempted to conclude that the cramped lay-out may 
have something to do with the author’s own lack of aesthetic joy. 

The first volume consists of five chapters of comments and apprecia- 
tions They are always careful and scholarly, and because of the author’s 
great learning enable the reader to understand the diffusion of each 
topos, of each conventional sentiment. But here even more than in the 
second volume the reader is left in the end with the disappointing impres- 
sion that the author has missed something. There is nothing in these 
chapters to make one aware of the joi de vivre and the infinite mirth 
contained ın the poems discussed. There is nothing in these immensely 
learned pages that would lead us to the Sitz im Leben which this kind 
of literature had. 

And this brings me to a grave problem. The first chapter deals with 
the universal human elements in the poetry of the amour courtois; the 
second chapter shows the influence of Latin learning on the development 
of this poetry. The third chapter illustrates the uses of the language 
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thus developed and the last two chapters attempt to see the Latin 
traditions of love-poetry in relation to the courtois themes in the medieval 
vernaculars. The second chapter’s investigation of the three kinds of 
language (the author characterises them as mystical, noetic, ie. deriving 
from Platonic and Aristotelian theories of knowledge; and Sapiental, 1e. 
deriving from the Solomonic books of the Old Testament) is the most 
fascinating and the most useful, Nevertheless, ore feels somewhat dis- 
turbed by the author’s lack of interest in history. All three influences 
mentioned, mystical, noetic and Sapiental, are orental They stem, and 
the author 1s fully aware of this, from the Greek-speaking regions of 
Christendom and were developed in the wntings of the Greek Fathers, 
notably Origen. All three trends have something to do with the view 
that God and creature either are one, or ought to be one. This view 
1s opposed to the view developed by the Latin Fathers, the view that 
God and creature are distinct and must, even at the end of time, remain 
distinct. It 1s of particular interest to the historian, be ıt of literature or 
of society, to understand why in the 12th century the more eastern view 
should have made itself so broadly felt in the west. We will remain 
greatly indebted to Dronke for the evidence he has assembled and for 
his ıllustrations of how these eastern influences manifested themselves 
in love-poetry. But one wishes that he had carried the discussion further: 
why was this so? and why was this so at this particular time? 
Dronke’s failure to discuss this matter probably also accounts for the 
weakness of his argument in the first chapter. As is well known, many 
scholars have been of the opinion that there was something new in the 
feeling of love expressed in the courtly poetry of the 12th century. A 
number of attempts have been made to pin-point this new element; none, 
perhaps, altogether convincing. Dronke proposes t> cut the Gordian Knot 
by arguing that there was mdeed nothing new there at all and that what 
scholars have called the ‘new feeling’ is at least as old as ancient Egypt 
of the second millenium B.C.. It ıs reflected 12 the popular verse of 
Europe and by no means confined to courtly poetry. He suggests that 
instead of searching for the origin of the allegedly new feeling, scholars 
should study the particular variations on the old theme. As a programme 
for scholarly research, this idea has something to recommend itself; and 
Dronke himself has made a valuable and valiant start, It is a field where 
research, though laborious, is mainly mechanical and where mere industry 
can yield many results, But are such results rewarding? And when one 
looks at his plea in a wider perspective, does his argument meet the 
point? Even C. S Lewis, whom he singles out or special criticism, was 
aware that the new feeling expressed itself freqienily in material culled 
from Ovid. Indeed, Dronke seems to be confusing two things. Nobody 
would wish to argue that the literary conventioas and forms were new. 
And many people would concede that the literary forms available to 
the sentiment of love are limited and that therefore there are bound 
to be constant repetitions in love-poetry, be it in ancient Egypt, in the 
Caucasus, in Iceland or in the 12th century Eurcpe. But the question one 
ought to ask oneself, and this 1s precisely the question which C, S. Lewis 
for mstance had asked himself, is why this kind of poetry became so 
popular in 12th century Europe. What was there in 12th century society 
to whet people’s appetite for this particular kind of poetry and what 
were the social conditions which made such writing relevant? C. S. Lewis’s 
‘genetic’ analysis 1s concerned with this problem—which is a very real 
one. And it seems wrong-headed for Dronke to plead that the feeling in 
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question is so wide-spread as to elude genetic analysis, One wonders 
whether 1t might not have been wiser to pay closer attention to psychology. 
In his Excursus to chapter one, Dronke contrasts the view that amour 
courtois was adulterous love, to the view that amour courtois was ‘Platonic’ 
love. He has httle difficulty in showing that there is no compelling reason 
for believing that all ‘courtly lovers’ of the 12th century were adulterers. 
And he asserts categorically that concubitis sine actu has no particular 
connection with amour courtois and can be found even in the Greek novel. 
But these two views of amour courtois are not as opposed as Dronke 
seems to think; for we know from psychology that frustration increases 
desire and 1f one wishes to heighten one’s desire, one should choose a 
woman who is beyond one’s reach—e.g a married woman in a society 
which does not tolerate adultery. Under certain social conditions it is 
precisely adulterous love (consummated or unconsummated) which increases 
the desire and has to become ideal and ‘Platonic’, Heightened to the 
point of great suffermg it is easily twisted into a full-fledged romantic 
passion. There was a conjunction of circumstances in the 12th century 
which afforded such opportunities for suffering and passion. Seemingly 
unaware ot this connection, Dronke never asks himself what those cırcum- 
stances were. One has never known licit marital bliss to produce love- 
lyrics. 


Victoria University of Wellington PETER MUNZ 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF BRITAIN. Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Translated with an Introduction by Lewis Thorpe. London, Penguin Buoks, 
1966, pp. 373. 


THE Historia Regum Britanniae, finished about 1136, was one of the most 
popular books of the Middle Ages. Nearly 200 Latin manuscripts are 
extant today, fifty of them from the twelfth century. Geoffrey purported 
to trace the history of the Britons from the time of their first king, in the 
twelfth century B.C., to the time of their last, in the seventh century A.D. 
According to Geoffrey, this was from Brutus, great-grandson of Aeneas, to 
Cadwallader. The book lives because Geoffrey’s portrayal of Arthur and 
Merlin caught the imagination of a brilliant array of poets from Marie 
de France to J. R. R. Tolkien. 

A. L. Rowse thought no other book had had ‘a more prodigious influence 
upon the literature of England, save only the Bible! for from ıt came the 
incredible flowering of the Arthurian legend in all the languages of Western 
Europe.’ (The Use of History, London, E.U.P., 1946, p. 38) If there is any 
truth in this large claum, we should be surprised to learn that until 1966 
there had been only three English translations of Geoffrey's book. We 
should, moreover, be ashamed to admit that the most readily available 
was that made in 1896 by Sebastian Evans which first appeared in Every- 
man’s Library in 1912 and, in a ‘revised edition’ by C. W. Dunn, as late 
as 1963. According to Dunn, Evans ‘captured the spirit of Geoffrey’s style 
admirably in the appropriately Elizabethan flavour of his translation.’ Yhıs 
of a book finished in 1136! This is how Evans—and Dunn—rendered 
the massacre of Vortigern’s Britons by Hengist’s Saxons (Book VI): 

‘For all of them had come unarmed, nor never deemed of aught save 

treating as touching the peace. Whence it came to pass that the others, 
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which had come for nought but treachery, could lightly slay them as 
having done off their arms.’ 


Clearly, a new translation was long overdue. And equally clearly, Mr 
Thorpe’s version would need to be very bad indeed not to be the best 
available. In fact, ıt is an excellent piece of work. Compare Evans’s 
gobbledegook quoted above with Mr Thorpe’s translation of the same 
passage: 


The Britons had all come there unarmed, thinking of nothing but the 
peace conference The result was that the Saxons, who for their part 
had come there thinking of nothing but treachery, were able to kill 
them the more easily, unarmed as they were.’ 


Mr Thorpe has translated Acton Griscom’s edition of Camb. Univ. Libr. 
MS. 1706 (London, 1929). We are not told why he preferred this text 
to Edmond Faral’s edition of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1125 (Paris, 
1929) which is generally held to be a good edition of a good text How- 
ever, as well as an intelligible translation, Mr Thorpe has given us a 
splendid ındex raisonné (83 pages of it, nearly three times as many as are 
devoted to the Introduction), a useful time chart, a lucid introduction, a 
short bibliography and one over-crowded map of Britain. The text has 
footnotes which point out the many places where Geoffrey lifted his 
material from Gildas, Bede and Nennius. Sometimes the footnotes add 
piquancy to Geoffrey s more imaginative stories. For example, when he 
read how Corineau heaved Gogmagog onto his shoulders at Totnes and 
‘hurried off to the nearby coast’ where he threw the monster far out to 
sea, Mr Thorpe calmly observes: ‘Totnes is, of course, some nine miles 
up river and Corineus had a long way to run with his burden’ (p. 73) 

The Introduction is the most unsatisfying part of Mr Thorpe’s work. 
He has but 29 Penguin-size pages to deal with Geoffrey’s purpose, his 
origins and career, his sources, the work itself, Geoffrey as an artist, 
‘Geoffrey of Monmouth down the Centuries,’ editions of the Historia, 
earlier translations and the present translaticn So much in so little. 
Obviously, the Introduction can hardly be a serious study in itself but 
only a guide to major issues and further information. Much the weakest 
section is that on ‘Geoffrey of Monmouth down the Centuries’ which 
offers litle more than a barren, and very incomplete list of names—some 
enemies of Geoffrey and some creators of the Arthurian legend. Mr Thorpe 
might have used this space more profitably to show how much of the 
credit of Arthur’s fame 1s due to Geoffrey, how much to Marie de France 
and Chrétien de Troyes—and how much to the:r precursors. After all, tales 
of Arthur were current before Geoffrey wrote. 

More needs to be said on the question of Geoffrey’s value, or otherwise, 
as an historian. He has been condemned by generations of scholars for 
treating Arthur after the fashion of T. H White rather than Sir Frank 
Stenton. Unlike Nennius—‘I made a heap cf all that I have found’— 
Geoffrey picked out the shiny bits and polished them till they dazzled. Mr 
Thorpe might have done more to show which bits have historic value. For- 
tunately, this interesting exercise has already been performed by Geoffrey 
Ashe, who skillfully linked the historic to the legendary Arthur to see how 
the ‘unique literary phenomenon fits into z similarly unique hıstorical 
phenomenon.’ (From Caesar to Arthur, London, Collins, 1960, p. 9). 

As for Geoffrey s purpose, Mr Thorpe believes his ‘essential inspiration 
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was a patriotic one.’ (p. 9) But Christopher Brooke has argued more con- 
vincingly that he sought not only to flatter the Celts by magnifying their 
past but also to flatter the Normans by revealing Arthur as in all essentials 
an Anglo-Norman king. What, after all, do Merlın’s prophecies foretell—a 
wonderful Celtic revival or the creation of a great British empire by the 
Normans? ‘The ambiguity is clearly deliberate! Geoffrey rejoiced in the 
mystification of his readers, and in leading serious historians by the nose.’ 
(The Saxon and Norman Kings, London, Batsford, 1963, p. 209). 

These weaknesses in the Introduction do not seriously detract from the 
merit of Mr Thorpe’s book. Much else that he wntes 18 of first class value 
and the reader’s attention 1s drawn to good sources and secondary material 
The translation 1s very well done and this is, of course, the ımportant part 
of the book. Overall, we have here a worthy addition to the excellent 
series of Penguin Classics. 


University of Canterbury G. V. ORANGE 


SPENSER’S IMAGE OF NATURE: WILD MAN AND SHEPHERD 
IN ‘THE FAERIE QUEENE Donald Cheney. Yale Studies in Englısh, 
Vol. 161. New Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1966, pp. 262. 


In the ıntroduction to thıs study, Dr Cheney dısarmingly raises the question 
whether his book might not more appropriately have been entitled ‘The 
Nature of Imagery in The Faerie Queene.’ The question indicates the diffi- 
culty of stating concisely what its subject 1s, because Dr Cheney has 
ranged widely. Originally a doctoral dissertation entitled ‘Wild Man and 
Shepherd in the Spenserian Ethic: Studies in The Faerie Queene and 
Renaissance Pastoral Motifs,’ the main thesis is that pastoral motifs are 
one of the controlling structural forces of The Faerie Queene, that they 
work by a counterpointing of epic and pastoral and by containing in them- 
selves the tension between primitive and courtly, savage and shepherd, 
barbarism and civilization, innocence and experience, nature and grace, 
passion and restraint, real and ideal, Briton and Faery. The Faerie Queene 
becomes a movement between these polarities. Dı Cheney finds the same 
tensions within the imagery, he is alert to tonal ironies and gives to 
Spenser’s text, often to excellent effect, the same attention as he would 
to a metaphysical Iyrıc. A consciousness of contradictory reference in the 
Spenserian metaphor and of incongruity between ostensible image and real 
object reveals allegorical intention and satirical cmticism. The moral con- 
trasts which emerge from these conflicts within the pastoral context enable 
Dr Cheney to take sides and pass judgment with all the rigorous severity 
expected of the modern committed critic. This treatment makes our sage 
and serious poet both sixteenth century wit and twentieth century puritan. 

Dr Cheney first establishes the pattern of movement within the poem 
by an analysis of Book I, in which he interprets the maturing of the overly- 
serious idealistically naive rustic into the perfected St. George in terms of 
pastoral antinomies, and arrives at the poet’s conception of Nature Nature 
18 defined as the world external to the poet, his sense of reality: but 
understanding 1s not always easy, since Dr Cheney refers to nature and 
‘nature,’ as well as to Natural, natural and ‘natural’ without clear distinc- 
tion. It is ın the ambivalence of his images that Spenser shows his ironical 
awareness of the contrary forces within Nature which determine man’s 
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ambiguous position. Dr Cheney proceeds to consider the historical deriva- 
tion of Spencer’s ironic treatment of the chivalric conventions and of his 
interweaving of the anti-Petrarchan with the Petrarchan. The rest of his 
book is an interpretation of specific parts of The Faerie Queene in terms 
of the general prınciples arnved at. 

Even to those unable to accept Dr Cheney’s m2thod and his particular 
emphases this book should be of value in drawing atention to the pastoral 
patterns, which are certamly in the poem, although perhaps not as signifi- 
cantly or coherently as the study may suggest, and in directing the reader 
to subtle complexities in the imagery. What may be wondered at is the 
attempt itself to reduce to a pattern and to subject to modern literary 
theory a work sui generis, whose apparent inconsistencies are recognised 
by Dr Cheney and whose allegorical meaning it ıs admitted ıs neither single 
nor continuous. However, recent studies do point increasingly to the ele- 
ments of unity within The Faerie Queene, thematic, structural and even 
numerological. If Dr Cheney’s pastoral paterns are not accepted in toto, yet 
their very repetitiveness does contrıbute, as he states, to an illusion of unity 

On the whole Dr Cheney is aware that the reading of Spenser demands 
a tact which does not push an interpretation tco far and an awareness 
of switches of allegorical relevance. He, for example, knows better than to 
pursue the irrelevant consideration of soul in the context of the Garden 
of Adonis Occasionally however in the eagerness to establish his point 
he does lose this tact. When, for example, the Kedcross Knight and Una 
accept Archimago’s invitation to his hermitage, Dr Cheney associates the 
water images used to refer to the setting of the sun and to sleep with 
oblivion, carelessness and sensual surrender, and this he finds echoed in 
the description of the hermitage’s setting—‘Thereby a Chmistall streame 
did gently play,/Which from a sacred fountaıne welled forth alway.’ The 
words are against him. The point is that these are waters from an everlast- 
ing sacred fountain, they belong to the class of Fradubio’s ‘living well’ and 
the ‘trickling streame of Balme’ in which the Redcross Knight lay and was 
restored. Here it is the theological allegory that is dominant and what 
Dr Cheney surpnsingly has missed is the ironiz force of the image. Dr 
Cheney’s favoured damning epithet 1s ‘naive,’ it is the Redcross Knight’s 
naiveté that is his undoing He 1s a victim of a naive reliance on his 
senses when he thinks it 1s Una he sees in the embrace of a lusty squire 
Such an interpretation however has surely been 3tramed too far when it is 
suggested it 18 because he has only a literal imagination that the Redcross 
Knight (wounded indeed and resting after his battle) ıs deprived of the 
reader’s vision of the hell where Duessa seeks a cure for Sansjoy. 

Dr Cheney’s treatment of Belphoebe and Amoret both exemplifies his 
reading of pastoral motifs and raises doubt about its validity. Belphoebe 
‘upbrought in perfect Maydenhed’ and Amoret ‘lessoned/In all the lore of 
love, and goodly womanhead’ represent pastcral polarities Dr Cheney 
however will not leave it at that We must not accept them as they appear 
—factual and absolute. Instead, 

The ambiguities of Spenser’s imagery constitute a means of tempering 

and informing our approval of the individual figures of the poem. Love 

for an object is lust when it is not controlled by a firm sense of its 
meaning. 
Dr Cheney wants us to be saved from lust. Similarly from idolatry, for 
‘... a failure to recognize the metaphorical nature of statements consti- 
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tutes idolatry.’ Belphoebe’s treatment of Timias therefore reveals her 
lumitations, just as Amoret’s seizure by Busyrane reveals the inadequacies 
of her education. This of course neatly counterbalances their qualities, but 
to read thus is to ignore the plain allegoric force of image and action. 
The sexual significance of the figure of the Giant of Greedy Lust (Book 
IV, 5 ,6) and Timias’s handling of his spear present another facet of the 
themes of sex, love and chastity which make up Books IX and IV. It 
is not alen to human expenence that a young man thwarted by unassail- 
able virture should find another outlet nor that the virgin responsible 
should become jealous thereat and the young man grow distracted. Since 
too the Timias episode veils Ralegh’s fall from grace with Bess Throck- 
morton and the Virgin Queen’s rage and jealousy, Belphoebe’s moral 
shortcomings count even less. She is the embodiment of an abstraction. 
Amoret’s position 1s much the same. Trained for marnage, she is seized 
by lust only after the wedding. The sexual references in the quaking of the 
house, the withdrawn dart that leaves no wound, and the need for Busyrane 
to live, tamed but not killed by Chaste Love in the person of Bntomart, 
point to the reality of experience, not to moral shortcomings or even 
naiveté on Amoret’s part. Lust must be experienced before ıt can be con- 
trolled, and Bntomart too must suffer the wound from Busyrane’s knife. 
The poem’s concern here at least 1s with Nature as it is, not as it should be. 

The merit of Dr Cheney’s book 1s that it draws attention to recurrent 
and unifying elements within the complexity of The Faerie Queene, its 
defect is that it tres to make too much of them. 


Victoria University of Wellington J. WRIGHT 


REGENTS RESTORATION DRAMA SERIES. Wycherley: THE COUN- 
TRY WIFE edited by Thomas H. Fujimura; Lillo: THE LONDON 
MERCHANT edited by William H. McBurney; Congreve: THE WAY OF 
THE WORLD edited by Kathleen M Lynch; Farquhar: THE RECRUIT- 
ING OFFICER edited by Michael Shugrue; Shadwell: THE VIRTUOSO 
edited by Marjorie Hope Nicolson and David Rodes. Edward Arnold, 
1965-6. 


THE basic point that needs to be made about the new Regents Restoration 
Drama Series 18 that it is not really a Restoration drama series at all, 
but an Augustan series, and should have been called so. The general 
editor, John Loftis, concedes as much when he tells us that he has 
chosen to use the word as ‘ . it has long been used by the student 
of drama in default of a more precise word to refer to plays belonging 
to the dramatic tradition established in the 1660’s, weakening after 1700, 
and displaced in the 1730’s.’ All one can say to this 1s that while some older 
critics would occasionally extend the coverage of the term to the death 
of Farquhar in 1707, the universal tendency of responsible modern writing 
has been to restrict it to plays written before 1701. If the looser sense 
adopted by Professor Loftis 1s current anywhere today it is only in the 
mouths of theatrical costumiers (to whom a Restoration wig is still a neck- 
length affair with a bow): and those ‘students of drama’ who would also 
name Sheridan and Oscar Wilde as writers of Restoration comedy. We do 
not call Pope a Restoration poet, and we should not speak of Steele, Cibber, 
and least of all Lillo as Restoration dramatists. 
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The verbal point may seem a trivial one, but it raises critical issues of 
considerable importance. To see Restoration drama as a sub-department of 
Augustan literature 1s, as Professor Loftis’s phraseology ımplies, to treat 
it as a creation ex nihilo which is to be evaluated by reference to what it 
was moving towards. Such an approach has two drawbacks. The first is that 
it leads in practice to the fallacy of the school of commentators descending 
from Allardyce Nicoll, that the only question tha: needs to be asked of a 
writer of Restoration comedy 18 by how much he failed to write The Way 
of the World. The second is that Restoration drama is by no means a 
creation ex nihilo, but, as Harbage in Cavalier Drama, and a dozen others 
have shown, a consequence and corollary of Jacobean drama and most 
profitably studied in close connexion with that drama. (To place The Coun- 
try Wife beside The Alchemist and Parasitaster 1s to ıllumınate them as 
well as it.) That Professor Loftis rejects this approach is made clear by the 
list of seventy-six plays (thirty-sıx of them post-1700) he has chosen as 
the most significant of their time for a chronolcgical appendix. The pre- 
1700 selection 1s largely confined to plays that survived to enter the eight- 
eenth century repertory and omits the very pieces—Kıllıgrew’s Thomaso, 
Crowne’s The Ambitious Statesman, Lee’s Massacre of Paris, and the 
mature comedies of Thomas Southerne—which craw most rewardingly on 
the Jacobean and Caroline heritage. One cannot help but suspect that he 
has been content as far as the earlier period is concerned to rely on the 
established favourites, and that his real interests (as we would imagine 
from his books) are largely post-Congrevian. 

This suspicion is strengthened by the fact that of the first five titles issued 
it ıs those belonging to the seventeenth century which are the least satisfac- 
tory. McBurney’s George Barnwell and Shugrue’s Recruiting Officer are 
workmanlike editions, the first perhaps something more. Lynch and Fuj- 
mura, on the other hand, are merely adequate. Neither specifies the 
location of the copy used as copy-text, or has made any attempt to identify 
press-variants, while their introductions are restricted to restatements of 
opinions expressed in books written forty-one ard fifteen years ago respec- 
tively. (Lynch refers to no critical work written since her own. Fujimura 
is more up to date, but makes no reference to much-discussed writing 
on his play by Holland and Zimbardo.) The fifth of the plays issued, 
the work of a distinguished scholar who has simply not done her home- 
work and a textual editor who (quite inexcusably in the age of Hinman) 
18 uncertain which of the two editions of the same year issued from the 
same printing shop is really the first, ıs an even greater disappointment. 

The puzzles of this edition begin with the choice of play. The Virtuoso 
18 an entertaming comedy and should in its new, cheap format become a 
favourite with university dramatic societies (ar at least those that can 
draw on the services of a glass blower); but it is neither as distinguished 
in purely comic terms as its author’s early, neo-Arıstophanic The Sullen 
Lovers, nor nearly as valuable as social comment as A True Widow written 
after Shadwell had had time to digest the lessons of Wycherley and 
Etherege. Possibly the interest of the play to Listorians of science was the 
determining factor, and had its many scientific allusions been adequately 
annotated the edition would have been welcome for this alone. Unfortun- 
ately the editor responsible has not only failed to clarify several problematic 
points of detail, but has completely overlooked two vital sources for the 
study of the play’s satire, the Sydrophel episoce in Hudibras and the diary 
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of Robert Hooke. Hooke was Shadwell’s principal target among the 
scientists (Had he, otherwise something of a Shadwell fan, been too vocal 
at Garraway’s about Psyche being a ‘grand foppery?’) and the diary allows 
us to trace the whole unfortunate story from its writer’s first incautious 
boasts in coffee houses that he was building a machine that would enable 
him to fly, to the day when he returned in mortification from Dorset Gar- 
dens and confided the history of his embarrassment to posterity in 
three terse sentences: ‘Damned Doggs. Vindica me Deus. People almost 
pointed.’ The absence of citations from the diary is a severe enough draw- 
back to warrant an early revision. 

Of the lesser ınadequacies, there is only space to mention one, the mıs- 
leading explanation of the references to Sir Samuel Morland’s ‘stentrophoni- 
cal tube,’ a long, metal, narrow-bore loud-hailer with a flared end, two or 
three examples of which still survive in Englısh parish churches. The editor 
not only fails to describe the instrument (organologists and intending pro- 
ducers may like to consult an article by Stanley Godman in Country Life 
for December 11th, 1958) but apparently confuses it with a glass listening 
device called the otacousticon. Carelessness of this kind is evident in several 
of the annotations, though others are accurate and knowledgeable. 

Having indicated the defects of the new series, ıt ıs only fair to say 
that once its limitations are recognised it will undoubtedly be of great 
practical usefulness to everyone interested in Restoration and eighteenth 
century drama. If it does no more than relieve casual readers of the plays 
from reliance on the infamously corrupt text of the Everyman collection 
it will have done much, and it is obvious already that it will do more 
than this. It is hard, however, not to feel some regret that the general 
editor’s historically retrograde point of view has denied him the opportunity 
to do for Restoration drama proper what the Yale Poems on Affairs of 
State series is doing so generously for Restoration poetry. 


Monash University H. H. R. LOVE 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 1696-1712: a bibliographical 
study. Vol. I Organization and policy of the Cambndge University Press, 
Vol. II [The records]. D. F McKenzie. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1966, pp. Vol. I xvi + 423 + 8 plates + 4 inset tables, Vol. II x + 382. 


A new province has been won for bibliography by Professor McKenzie’s 
conquest, in imperial octavo, of the records of the Cambridge University 
Press 1696-1712, But possession entails humility. No longer may biblio- 
graphers, with both eyes on the printed object, hope so confidently to 
penetrate the secrets of its production. They must learn to frame their 
hypotheses in a wider context of historical evidence, or failing this, practise 
a new scepticism. 

In recent years analysis of the printed book as physical object has been 
taken about as far as it will go, witness Professor Hinman’s great study, 
based on the evidence of damaged type, of the printing and proof-reading 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare. So much indeed has been done with the 
hard facts of type and paper that analytical bibliographers have been in- 
clined to look down on the collateral evidence of printers’ records and the 
like as ‘not truly bibliographical,’ not capable of demonstration. This 
narrowing of focus has licensed the human tendency, as Bacon puts it, ‘to 
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suppose the existence of more order and regularity’ in the pnnting process 
than really existed. 

A closer approach to reality ıs now made possible by Dr. McKenzie’s 
study in depth of a remarkably detailed and comprehensive body of col- 
lateral evidence, covering the output over some fifteen years of a recogniz- 
ably representative English printing-house. Tne Cambridge records, 
presented whole in volume U, are analysed and interpreted with such 
rigour and to such purpose as to set a new standard and give a new 
impetus to bibliographical research. 

The most important lesson comes from the demonstration of the obvious 
but bitherto disregarded fact of concurrent production. Authors who com- 
plain that their book 1s taking too long to pass through the press forget 
that a printer always has other jobs on the go at the same time. These must 
be kept moving in their production units compnsing formes of type and 
edition sheets, in such a way as to make economical use of men and 
materials and to satisfy the various demands of the customers, The result is 
inevitably a complex pattern of production, which is most easily mam- 
tained by a flexible use of labour. At Cambridge, and predictably elsewhere, 
broadly speaking, any compositor may be given any copy to set, and may 
be working on several books at a time. Similar versatility 1s shown by the 
pressmen. There 18 no attempt to restrict the pr.nting of a particular work 
to any one compositor and press-crew. 

This complex organization of work cannot te inferred from inspection 
of the finished product, for instance by charting vanations in the width 
-of the compositor’s measure or the number and recurrence of skeleton 
formes. Conversely, the printing of a particular book cannot be fully 
understood apart from the others being produced at the same time, and 
information about these 1s seldom available. 

Faced with this difficulty the bibliographer must both advance and retreat. 
He must go on to find out all he can about what happened in the print- 
ing-houses of the past. This requires, followmg Dr. McKenzie’s lead, a 
systematic exploitation of extant printers’ and publishers’ records. The Cam- 
bridge findings, and their extension to the London trade, are borne out for 
instance by preliminary study of a recently discovered ledger from the 
Bowyer Press, which chronicles for the 1730s, in periods of from one to 
four weeks, work done and prices charged by compositors and pressmen 
Work patterns are more complex at the bigg2r and busier London house, 
but in broad outline the picture 1s unchangec. 

On the other hand, since such knowledge must remain fragmentary, the 
bibliographer will have to exercise greater caution in interpreting what facts 
there are. He must learn to be content with half-knowledge, more simply 
expressed, with no small advantage to the common reader. 

Dr. McKenzie does not turn aside to point such morals, as I have rather 
crudely done, but 18 concerned that what emerges from his exhaustive study 
of the evidence should have unchallengeable authonty His achievement 18 
admirable, whether viewed as an impeccable presentation of voluminous 
records, a bibliographical study relating these to the printed books and to 
the findings of modern scholarship, or an institutional history of the cradle 
years of the Cambridge University Press. 

The Press records go back to 1696, when the idea of a university printing- 
house was first mooted, with the backing of Richard Bentley. It was not 
to publish on its own account as a modern university press, but to print to 
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order, more correctly than the London trade or the local printer cared 
to do, works that would reflect credit on the University. Pnnting started in 
1698, under the able management of the Dutchman Cornehus Crownfield, 
who remained master for more than forty years. By 1712 a very creditable 
output had been realised, wıth the second edıtion of Newton’s Principia 
Mathematica (1713) still in the press. Nevertheless, as the ınitial ımpetus 
was lost, the press gradually followed the university ınto a decline, made 
inevitable by crippling lımitations to operatıon, whıch were not remedied 
until the 1740s. The trouble lay in a University deal with the Stationers’ 
Company, by which the printing-house was debarred from engaging in the 
more profitable lines of trade, without gaining an appropriate share of the 
compensation. As a result the Press was not during this period a fully 
representative commercial press in either the range or scale of its activities 
Dr. McKenzie is fully aware of this, and chooses for deepest study work 
done in the early years of greatest and most profitable activity, in order 
to validate comparison with the London trade. 

The presentation of sources in volume II is a model of its kind, com- 
plete and faithful (random checks confirm this), without being fussy. Type- 
facsimile smoothes irregularities in the manuscript and saves the readeı 
having to decipher, as he would in photographic facsimile, such a word as 
frisket ın ten variant spellings—never once as today. The fifty-four column 
index justifies Dr McKenzie’s hope that ıt might serve as an additional 
commentary. Scavenging reviewers are notoriously drawn to the tail of a 
book, but I found nothing to sweep out here. And, apart from the names 
and titles, there is a fascinating range of entries on equipment alone: 
packcord, pails, painters’ bills, pales (palings?), pan (see also pot), paper 
(bills for carriage: brown, for wrapving: purchased), paper-boards. -poles, 
-press, -windows—just to take the first few entries under P. The records 
reproduced in full for the period 1696-1712 are the First Minute Book 
of the Curators, the Vice-Chancellor’s Acounts, the Annual Press Accounts, 
and most important and abundant, the Vouchers, receipted bills or receipts 
for work done by tradesmen and by the employees of the Press. 

One might ask why Dr McKenzie stops at 1712, since even the slender 
First Minute Book has entries for 1713-14, whilst the Vouchers run on 
for many years. True, the records are fuller and more informative during 
the first ten years or so, and there is a conventent gap in the Press Accounts 
1713-17 But the most important reason 1s that it was necessary to delimit 
the material to be studied in depth, since Dr. McKenzie is that most 
responsible kind of editor who refuses merely to expose materal for 
others to puzzle over. Nor is he content to isolate a few bright finds 

The commentary in volume I contains the complementary work of 
analysis and synthesis, by which the tremendous undistinguished mass of 
fact is systematically investigated and made intelligible, always with the 
dominating purpose of learning all that 1s possible about the complex and 
obscure organization and operation of a printing-house of the past. Even 
the first two chapters and the last, on Establishing the Press, Sites and 
Buildings, and Policy and Finance, where the institutional history will most 
gladden those interested in the origins of a great learned Press, are informed 
by this overriding concern with function One tiny example is the brilliant 
demonstration of the arrangement of the windows which lined one wall 
of the composing-room in the original printing-house, and were repapered 
annually on the occasion of the Waygoose feast 
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The chapter on Equipment and Materials takes the sensible form of a 
brief explanation of the purpose or function of -he item in question, a 
surnmary of the present state of knowledge, drawing most aptly on 
Moxon’s manual of printing, published in 1683, to which manuals for the 
next 150 years owe so much, and finally consideration of the Cambridge 
evidence to see how it agrees with or modifies whaz is already known. This 
tour of the printing-house, a master-lesson for those who have cut their 
teeth on Part I of McKerrow’s Introduction to bibliography for literary 
students, is also a preparation for the deeper analysis which is soon to 
follow. 

To close the next chapter on the Servants of the Press, questions of 
rates of pay and incomes of compositors, correctors, and pressmen are 
answered with a new authority. 

The most detailed analysis however has gore into the chapter on 
Organization and Production, which prompted my opening remarks on con- 
current printing. Some notion of the range and precision of investigation 
can be imagined from the headings of a few of tke twenty tables in which 
the findings are condensed: Compositors’ output in ens 1699-1700 and 
1701-2, Pressmen’s output 1699-1700 and 1701-2, Schedule of work per- 
formed by compositors, for the same period, and above all a two- 
dimensional representation of work done by compositors and pressmen in 
three monthly periods late in 1701. Dr McKenzie would be first to admit 
that the Cambridge material has not permitted the ultimate in work-study, 
but never before have there been analyses anywhere near so comprehensive, 
and refined, and incontrovertible. 

One major section is still to note: the chronolcgical bibliography of 274 
items printed 1698-1712, with production details from the records sorted 
out and systematically set down A description cf each book in approved 
Bowers formula is followed by notes of (a) size of edition, charges per 
sheet for composition, presswork, correction aad overheads, and price 
per sheet to the booksellers, and (b) a sheet by sheet tabulation of its 
progress through the press. Items are listed in the order in which printing 
was begun, insofar as the vouchers enable this to be precisely stated The 
edition of Newton, for instance, is entered under 24.91709, although a 
specimen sheet has been run off early in 1708, and printing was not com- 
pleted until 1713. At first voucher dating is as precise as one expects to get: 
they were normally prevared weekly and represent the successive wage 
claims of compositors and press-crews This is a further reason why the 
detailed work studies are based on the earlier operations of the press 
But as time goes by the vouchers were made out at increasingly longer 
intervals of up to six months or a year at a time. Vouchers for such long 
periods can no longer be seen as original wage claims, and no doubt were 
written up by Crownfield purely for audit purposes Dating in such cases 
is much less informative. Still, it was the very requirement of audit that 
makes the Cambridge records, in comparison with the customer accounts 
which the trade was most concerned to keep, unusually full, and in the 
hands of an editor so thorough and perceptive as Dr. McKenzie, remark- 
ably revealing. 


University of Otago K. I MASLEN 
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FRESHEST ADVICES: early provincial newspapers in England. R. M. 
Wiles, Ohio State University Press, 1965, pp. xvi + 556. 


THE appendices are the best part of this fat book, notably the register of 
English provincial newspapers 1701-60 contained in the 145 pages of 
Appendix C. With appendix B, charting the life span of each provincial 
newspaper believed to have been published in England during the period, 
and appendix A, hsting dıstrıbutors and their territories for the Gloucester 
Journal as at 24 Aprıl, 1725, the tail of the book forms a useful work of 
reference. The register contains 150 items, arranged alphabetically by place 
and chronologically under place, and gives wherever possible details of 
titles, dates, issue and volume numbers, number of pages and columns, 
condensed imprints or colophons, plus library holdings in the United Kıng- 
dom, the USA and Canada. 

The results of these patient labours represent a very considerable advance 
on G. A. Cranfield’s 1952 Hand-List and later additions, which cover the 
same period. Of course, such a list cannot be definitive, since many news- 
papers are known only by report, or from incomplete runs. Further 
information may show the relationship between some pairs of separate 
listings, which, as Professor Wiles makes clear, may indicate no more than 
a change of title and format, and a short break in publication, as a result 
of the Stamp Act of 1725. Moreover, missing issues are continually coming 
to light A spot check in the Bodleian Library reveals additions to several 
items, including no. 110 for which no public library holdings are given: 
The Nottingham Post. Vol. [7] no. [382] (21 Apr. 1737), 387, 390, 393 
(7 July); vol. 8, no. 408 (20 Oct); vol. [ ] no. [ ] (17 Aug. 1738); vol. 
10, no. 484 (5 Apr 1739). Also unrecorded is the file of Jackson's Oxford 
Journal in the County Hall, Oxford, listed by P. B. Grove (1940) —see 
his appeal in Oxoniensia, vol. V (1940)—and Bodley’s copy of issue no. 
383, noted in the printed Milford and Sutherland Catalogue (1936) and 
in the manuscript check list compiled by Eileen Davies (English Faculty 
Library copy). These omissions are perhaps not important in themselves, 
since the British Museum file of Jackson’s Oxford Journal ıs complete for 
these years; nevertheless one is a little uneasy to find that some work has 
been overlooked in this no longer virgin territory. Since missing issues 
in a run are usually not specified one often cannot tell how many have 
still to be found, or know when one has found them: the Bristol Reference 
Library 1s reported as ‘lacking 5 issues’ between nos 1-92 and the Bodleian 
Library 2 issues between nos. 27-52 of the Bristol Weekly Intelligencer. 

Valuable information about printers and distributors has been culled 
from impnnts and colophons, but, faced with frequent minor changes in 
the ranks of distributors, Professor Wiles again stops short of complete- 
ness, though appendix A shows that he recognizes the value of such 
information. It is a pity too that what is given was not more fully indexed 

A more general complaint is that full use was not made of standard 
techniques of bibliographical description and analysis in order to provide 
basic information about newspapers as physical objects Such facts, about 
paper and printing types, have still to be systematically collected and pre- 
cisely described, as contributing to solve outstanding problems of produc- 
tion and economics. 

In the body of the text the avoidance of bibliographical terms bedevils 
discussion of much carefully assembled evidence. We learn in the chapter 
on Format and Press Time that after the Stamp Act of 1725, in order 
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to incur the minimum duty of 4d per half-sheet, newspapers almost without 
exception were printed on a single half-sheet in fclio, which ‘doubled [in 
size] during the first thirty years the Stamp Tax was really in effect.’ But 
we are not taught how to distinguish a double-sized half-sheet (by its 
chain lines running across the leaf in folio) from a single sheet of normal 
size. Clearly the makers had begun to supply double reams of paper, with 
the result that for instance the Weekly Courant of 9 June, 1737, a half- 
sheet in folio measuring about 134 by 17, with horizontal chain-lines, 
looks at first sight like an ordinary foolscap sheet in folio, such as say a 
Vote of the House of Commons. Professor Wiles has brought together 
parts of an interesting problem, but failed to formulate it with useful pre- 
cision. 

Type is described with similar imprecision as crdinary, small, smaller, 
and very small; the terms edition, impression, and issue are confused; 
blank paper is anachronistically ‘fed into the moving press,’ and so on. 

This sort of thing is often merely annoying, and should not be allowed 
to hinder appreciation of the large amount of usezul material and careful 
generalization presented in the eight chapters of text. Moreover, Professor 
Wiles asks most of the proper historical questions about such essential 
matters as production, the economics of production, circulation, distribution, 
and advertisements, in the course of tracing the development of the pro- 
vincial newspaper from its uncertain beginnings in the earliest years of the 
eighteenth-century. 

It is regrettable therefore that he continually turns aside from his serious 
historical exposition in an ineffectual attempt at popularization. A reader 
is imagined so easily amused as to enjoy a quotation in which the long f is 
printed as f, so incurious as not to see the examples of f in the facsimile 
on the facing page, and so reluctant as to be coexed with sensations and 
advertisements for patent medicines. Such curiosities are recommended as 
material for a film, a novel, some essays, a ‘book which no one would 
now be interested in reading!’ 

Professor Wiles has lived so close to his material that he is unwilling 
to part with it Had he expected more from a reader prepared to tackle 
several hundred pages about English provincial newspapers in the early 
eighteenth-century, and cut out flat reminders that that century was not yet 
quite modern, or forced liveliness, misplaced facetiousness, and irrelevant 
speculation, his book would have been very much better and much shorter. 
No doubt part of the blame for these unwelcome lengths must attach to 
the Director and Typographer of the Ohio State University Press, not 
just for a job which at best is typographically undistinguished, but for 
conceiving a package of these dimensions, like a -hree-decker novel, which 
the contents must be made to fill. 

Finally, what remains after a reviewer’s petulance has been allowed 
expression is a considerable achievement, whick offers much to supple- 
ment, if not replace, G. A. Cranfield’s more succinct Development of the 
Provinclal Newspaper 1700-1760 (1962), and which must be consulted for 
its register of newspapers. 


University of Otago K. I. MASLEN 
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ENGLISH BOOKS & READERS 1558 TO 1603: being a study in the 
hıstory of the book trade in the reign of Elizabeth I. H. S. Bennett. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1965, pp. xvii + 320. 


ANCIENT English books and readers!—Time would have us believe that 
there never were any, mocked Swift, because they are not now to be found. 
But posterity is wiser for Mr Bennett’s encyclopaedic survey of the volume 
and variety of books published in England in the age of Elizabeth. Not a 
dozen pages are given to the classified literary monuments we reverently 
study. For the rest we are conducted through square miles of lesser remains, 
pausing briefly for a comment on each or to glimpse an inviting interior. 
Entertained on the way by a succession of quotations, chiefly from the 
porches of books, we end as intended, amazed by the range and multi- 
plicity of literary endeavour amongst which strove the few not since ruined 
by time. 

Repeating the plan of his earlier book on the period from Caxton to 
the incorporation of the Company of Stationers in 1557, Mr Bennett offers 
an equally agreeable experience to benefit an even larger audience. Few 
scholars are so willing and able as he both to take a wide, if necessarily 
cursory, view of the sources and to digest the modern authorities. These 
have been conscientiously consulted, as the list of references shows, whilst 
the sample of books from the Short Title Catalogue and its rearrangements 
under year and under printer, publisher and bookseller is extraordinarily 
large and representative. 

All this is done in a lively and easy manner, calculated to attract some 
mixed audience, no doubt originally of undergraduates. But partly because 
his scheme allows little time to go into any one topic, many of Mr Bennett’s 
comments are too simple by half: ‘printers were not in business for the 
sake of their health’ (p. 1), or ‘Matters of religion and politics were especi- 
ally liable to cause trouble’ (p. 56). This is taking too literally a sentence 
quoted from Florio’s Preface to Mountaigne’s Essays: ‘learning cannot be 
too common, and the commoner the better.’ 

The method has been to establish a set of subject headings under which 
to list a selection of books from the period, characterised for the most 
part by quotation from titles and preliminaries; on these are hung brief 
comments, often excerpted from modern authorities. Typical or particularly 
diverting instances are regularly treated in more detail, often according 
to the availability of modern studies, such as the Martin Marprelate 
controversy, William Golding the translator, and the sensational news- 
pamphlets. 

Areas surveyed include patronage, translation, and the book trade. In 
respect of the many interesting passages quoted from dedication and pre- 
face, purporting to give reasons for writing, Mr Bennett goes so far as to 
affirm ‘on the whole I believe that these may be taken at their face value 
for the most part’ Elsewhere he says better than this, but I hope it is not 
mean to prefer as literary criticism Swift’s thrusts in the Tale of a Tub 
‘Your Lordship’s Name on the Front, in Capital Letters, will at any time 
get off one Edition,’ or on the Preface: ‘For a Man to set up for a Writer, 
when the Press swarms with... 

The short chapter on translation lets some of the translators speak for 
themselves, the most weighty comment coming from the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, or from H. B. Lathrop’s Translations from the 
Classics into English . . . 1477-1620, published in 1933. A second look at 
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translation from the classics is taken in the brief section on Literature 
near the end of the book. Second thoughts or merely overlapping categories? 

Wholesome notions on royal patents to print, ecclesiastical licensing, entry 
of copies in the Stationers’ Register, and the disciplinary activities of their 
monopolistic Company are given in the chapter on the regulation of the 
book trade. This was no easy task since modern bibliographical studies in 
this period have grown tremendously from efforts to repair the text of 
Shakespeare. However, Mr Bennett prefers to tempt us with dishes of 
sweetmeats, with accounts of rebellious printers, book pirates, ‘lewde and 
seditious bookes, and searchers (!), and the like. 

The best chapter and the longest, amount ng to half the volume, is en- 
titled Variety of Books. Here more than five hundred STC items are 
brought under ten broad categories: law, education, medicine, science, 
news, and so on. Sub-divisions introduce us to herbals, voyages, almanacs, 
or under religion, which rightly has pride of place as making up roughly 
half the printer’s output, to controversial, devotional, liturgical, and pre- 
dictory works. There is a useful index to all this, and STC numbers are 
foot-noted. 

The emphasis throughout is qualitative, with much estimating of per- 
centages. Altogether, to follow suit, I reckon that we are shown something 
like ten per cent of the total number of works produced in the period. 
This cannot amount to a history of the book trade or a study of the reading 
public, but Mr Bennett has aimed to give some ‘impression of the literacy 
of the age,’ and within the limits of his method he has impressively suc- 
ceeded, 


University of Otago K. I. MASLEN 


JOHNSON, BOSWELL AND THEIR CIRCLE. Essay Presented to Law- 
rence Fitzroy Powell in Honour of his Eighty-Fourth Birthday. Oxford, 
CT rendon Press, 1965, pp. xit + 338. 


ESSAYS IN NEOCLASSICISM IN MEMORY OF CHARLES B. WOODS. 
Philological Quarterly, Volume XLV—Number 1, January, 1966. University 
of lowa, lowa City, 1966, pp. iv + 345. 


For no period of English literature is an historical understanding more 
necessary than for the eighteenth century. N> other period produced a 
body of literature so complete in itself or so precisely related in all its parts 
to express the whole life of the age it represents. The literature seems 
exactly adjusted to the age and exactly relates all the normal concerns 
of intelligent men in those times, political and economic as well as social 
and moral. It is not then surprising that the majority of essays and articles 
in these two volumes are either biographical or concerned with the author 
in an historical situation, and only about half a dozen all told are more 
purely literary-critical. In that they fairly represent the disposition of cur- 
rent work upon the period. 

Both books are acts of homage, the one ir celebration of Dr. L. F. 
Powell’s eighty-fourth birthday, the other in commemoration of the late 
Professor C. B Woods. The latter is an enlarged number of Philological 
Quarterly, of which Woods was the third editcr, and appropriately takes 
English neoclassicism as its unifying theme. In the event the term serves 
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only as a time label to denote the period from 1660 to 1800; taken together 
the articles, if not altogether ignoring the concept of neoclassicism, do 
nothing to establish it as the central characteristic of the literature and 
thought of the period. 

Neither volume opens up novel lines for eighteenth-century studies nor 
has either of them, with a few important exceptions to be mentioned 
further on, the permanent value of previous celebratory volumes for 
Nichol Smith, Tinker, Sherburn, and Case, all of which are now standard 
works. Some of the essays in the Powell volume are slight, at times even 
perfunctory, as though run up for the occasion from the by-products of 
former researches that had been lying unused in the files. Others, on 
incidental matters, make agreeable footnotes to the period, such as Her- 
man W. Liebert’s elegant piece on the identity of Johnson’s clerical inter- 
locutor, on Dodd’s sermons, in April 1778, the veteran Frederick A. Pottle’s 
laboriously achieved account of Boswell’s university education, and Maurice 
J. Quinlan’s patriotic assemblage of Johnson’s American acquaintances. 

On the other hand, too many of the contributors to the solider Woods 
volume dispirit the reader with the oppressive and myopic doggedness of 
their researches, admirably thorough, but in their presentation suggesting 
the negotiation of some grimly serious commercial transaction rather than 
literary enjoyment. The Powell volume far surpasses it in readability by 
virtue of the urbanity of its scholarship and the literary skill of its con- 
tributors Though the former volume is not free from the misprints one 
may fairly allow in a periodical, the latter is disfigured by an unseemly 
list of errata, including an ugly one on its very forehead in the list of con- 
tents; one suspects that the Clarendon Press is getting a little careless. 

It would be impossible to consider, even summarily, all of the twenty 
articles in Powell and the twenty two in Woods. I select only a few for 
comment First, in the Woods volume, Victor Harris’s account of the shift 
from allegory to analogy in scriptural interpretation could have interesting 
implications for comparable changes in literary method during this period 
Just so, Locke’s interest in individual psychology, dealt with by Rosalie L. 
Colie, could be considered as contributing to the rise of the novel. James 
R. Sutherland’s note on the satirical poetry of Marvell makes one wonder 
about the limits of the law of libel at the time, a query which, in its 
implications for satire, has never I think been answered. Emmett L. Avery’s 
account of the composition of the Restoration audience is too thin on 
evidence to be convincing when it comes down to the citizen and lower 
classes; were all of them regular theatre-goers, or did they only attend 
for certain kinds of plays? From A. H. Scouten’s notes on Restoration 
comedy it now seems pretty conclusive that the comedy of manners was 
not the first type of play to emerge after the Restoration. Even then, it 
seems, it held the lead only for a limited period of ten years, until revived 
seventeen years later for a second phase in the last decade of the century, 
by which time it was much modified by the intervening prevalence of a 
sentimental comedy. Both these articles, along with several others in the 
volume, demonstrate the extent to which the study of eighteenth-century 
theatre is being advanced and sophisticated by the publication of the 
immense amount of material in the volumes of The London Stage. 1660- 
1800, of which Avery and Scouten are two of the editors. Equally the 
Powell volume reflects something of the extensive researches that have 
gone into the preparation of the Yale edition of Johnson’s Works. 
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In writing on the attraction for novelists and romances of what may be 
called the romantic legend of Swift, W. R. Irwin seems to be unacquainted 
with one of the earliest instances, namely Leon de Waully's Stella et Vanessa, 
published in 1846 and translated ınto English in 1850 by Lady Duff 
Gordon. 

Interesting and useful as all these are, the best contnbutions to this 
volume, ın my opinion, are those by Frederick W. Hilles and Sheridan 
Baker. Contrary to the older view, given support by some of Richardson’s 
own statements, Hılles 1s able to show that Clarissa is the very opposite 
of planiess and rambling: attention to the calendar, the placing and num- 
bers of the letters, the changes of setting, the echoes and juxtapositions 
of events and speeches, all are shown to contribute to a highly symmetrical 
plot. Though Baker claims that no one hes pointed out before that in 
Rasselas ‘the nucleus of the subject is the perpetual, and essentially comic, 
psychological irony of the mind itself,’ his view is perfectly complemented 
by Hilles’s other essay, in the Powell volume. Together they effectively 
answer the inveterate crıticısm of Rasselas, that it 1s weak in structure, 
artificial, and ‘hopelessly pessimistic.’ While Hilles does for the structure 
of Rasselas in the one volume what he has done for the plan of Clarissa 
in the other, Baker concentrates on the role of romance in Johnson’s tale 
to show that it is in effect an anti-romance, designed to expose the falsity 
of day-dreaming. Both are in agreement about the essential irony and the 
psychological insight, which may be summed up in the conviction that 
wishes and desires can never be fulfilled, chough they are natural and 
necessary to man as the means by which life is kept going. 

What I judge to be the most important of the other contributors are 
all to be found in the Powell collection. Essays by John H. Middendorf on 
Johnson’s views on wealth and commerce, by Robert Shackleton on his 
attitude to the Enlightenment, and by John Hardy on the limitations he 
placed on ‘curiosity,’ together with the studies of Rasselas, combine to 
reinforce the view of Johnson as essentially a pragmatic and open-minded 
thinker, though conservative in religious and politics, and wary of all 
doctrinaire extremes. Unfortunately Middendorf’s exposition stops short 
of a consideration of Johnson’s economic assumptions as they relate to 
the changing theories of the time: there is only a single, incidental refer- 
ence to Adam Smith. Shackleton’s is one of the many voices now being 
raised to correct the common assumption that the Enlightenment was ‘a 
single-minded, tangible movement.’ Because :n the more specific applica- 
tion of the term ‘it was to a Jarge extent a French phenomenon,’ he takes 
the occasion of Johnson’s visit to France in 1775 to throw light on John- 
son’s own position. It turns out that the trave_ler’s closest contact was with 
three people, Jean-Louis Roffet, Madame Du Boccage, and Joseph Hooke, 
all ‘sympathetic to the Enlightenment without being hostile to religion.’ 
That was pretty much Johnson’s attitude, linking him with the earliest 
representatives of the movement and decisively separating him from the 
later atheists and materialists. It is a valuable enquiry, as happy in its con- 
ception as it is rewarding in its conclusions. As John Hardy puts it in his 
consideration of Johnson’s unexplained endorsement of ‘Raphael’s reproof 
of Adam’s curiosity’ (Life of Milton), he was ‘never prepared to exercise 
his curiosity at the expense of his religion.’ One might add that it 1s one 
of the many principles that, despite his hostility on other grounds, Johnson 
firmly held in common with Swift. His position is akin to Swift’s un- 
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questioning acceptance of the mysteries of religion as the higher restraint 
on curıosity and his rejection of the trivialities of the virtuosi as the lower 
lımit. Both men valued above all the itch for knowledge that has a prac- 
tical application to human needs. 

I leave untıl last an essay that must be accounted one of the most 
fascinating contnbutions, ıf only because I find myself so much at odds 
with it, though ıt is also one of the few genuinely literary articles in the 
two books. Writing of Johnson’s use of imagery, and attempting to refute 
the constant charge of ‘abstractness’ levelled against him, Donald J. Greene 
overstates his case with the claim that Johnson’s style in prose and verse 
is ‘exuberant with concrete and vivid imagery.’ 

The imagery, though frequently concrete, is rarely vivid in the sense 
of Greene’s own definition of the term as forming pictures in the mind, 
The examples he offers are unconvincing and suggest rather a medium of 
expression that lies somewhere between abstractness and vivid picturizing; 
the image called up is rarely specific. Confronted by the image he chooses 
from Adventurer, no. 126, ‘ ‘Piety practised in solitude, like the flower that 
blooms in the desert, etc. one is bound to ask, what sort of flower, what 
colour, scent, shape, in what desert? It is not the ımaginatıve imagery of 
a poet, partly because it is so unemotive, providing only an illustration 
without limitation. For Greene, Johnson’s image for his youthful com- 
panions at Pembroke College, ‘We were a nest of singing-birds,’ is 
comparable with Shakespeare’s ‘Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet 
birds sang.’ The ‘added dimension’ that Greene claims for both, in John- 
son signally lacks the largeness, the reverberation in the imagination, with 
its corresponding complexity of response, that distinguishes the Shakes- 
pearean image. Johnson’s images are forms of analogy, instructive and 
apt, but lacking that sudden and surprising effect of identification that 
makes an image more than an apposite circumstance within the whole 
concept. 

Unless I misread him, Greene chooses as a favourıte instance of John- 
son’s use of imagery, Hell is paved with good intentions.’ But this was a 
proverbial expression, recorded exactly in this form by John Ray in 1670, 
with the crucial umage of ‘paved’ already present. Take a genuine John- 
sonian image from a neighbouring passage in the Life, ‘Sir, ıf ıt were not 
for the notion of immortality, he would cut a throat to fill Ins pockets.’ 
Admittedly Johnson renders the abstraction, ‘he would murder to rob,’ in 
concrete terms, but those terms are still generic rather than specific, ‘cut 
a throat’ and ‘fill his pockets’ being standard equivalents for murder and 
robbery. The point is that Johnson had a gift for the aphonstic, proverbial 
expression, and on Greene’s own admission his images are predominantly 
drawn from homely, everyday matters. In attributing to him a gift for 
rich and dazzling imagery Greene is claiming too much. By comparison 
with other masters of prose (Addison in his own century for mstance) 
Johnson’s style 1s abstract, and my own sampling suggests, unlike Greene’s, 
that vivid, pictorial, specific ımages are sparsely distributed throughout 
his writings Greene’s regard for Johnson’s prose, which I share with him, 
would have been better applied in demonstrating that Johnson’s langu- 
age is not habitually inflated (a different matter) but can be compact 
and precise, often precipitating its meaning in the plain word and the 
familiar instance that serve so manfully to recall the reader’s attention 
to the material demands of life If this volume has a unifying theme it is 
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just this, that Johnson never lacked the courage to look at life honestly, 
pragmatically, with unshakeable good sense. 


University of Adelaide COLIN J. HORNE 


JANE AUSTEN: A STUDY OF HER ARTISTIC DEVELOPMENT. A 
Walton Litz. London, Chatto and Wındus, 1965, pp. x + 198. 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER PREDECESSORS. Frank W. Bradbrook. 
Cambridge University Press, 1966, pp. viu + 179. 


NEITHER of these books will please those who are increasingly demanding 
discussion of Jane Austen’s novels ın terms af their subject-matter. Mr 
Litz begins by agreeing with Ian Watt that ‘the nature of Jane Austen’s 
social and moral assumptions’ has not been given the exacting analysis 
her technique has received, but goes on immediately to make clear that we 
are not going to get it fram him either. He has set out ‘to combine our new 
understanding of Jane Austen’s techniques with an examination of the 
moral and literary backgrounds of the novels.’ This latter undertaking 
retreats a fair way from what Ian Watt and otkers have fairly been asking 
for and the result is a book in which perceptive analysis of technique goes 
along with very general and very brief discuss.on of what her developing 
mastery of the rhetoric of fiction serves to communicate. 

Mr Litz makes effective use of his new material from The Loiterer 
(the periodical brought out by James Austen the novelist’s brother) in 
tracing the satiric methods of the juvenila through into the novels, and 
brings out well the complexity of the irony in Northanger Abbey. But as 
he moves on to the later novels in which the satiric, ıronic ımpulse 18 less 
and less self-sufficient the limitations of his undertaking appear. Perhaps 
the fullest statement of what the novels are atout is this: ‘She dramatizes 
the conflicts within her own personality and environment, conflicts between 
Reason and Feeling, classic restraint and individual freedom, society and 
the free spirit.” One of his concluding remarks on Emma 1s characteristic: 
‘Thus we can say that the general form of Emma reflects the novel’s deepest 
meaning, reminding us that freedom 1s deperdent upon a recognition of 
limitations” The structure, the style, the stratezy of the novels are percep- 
tively examined but when Mr Litz comes to discuss what meaning these 
create we are quietly turned off with schematic and reductive generalities. 
The imaginative life and the force of the norelist’s ideas and themes, the 
particular apprehension of experience that 1s communicated in each novel, 
he stops well short of and the novels inevitably emerge as tame inheritors 
of familar eighteenth-century concerns. Mr Litz wntes so well and orders 
his discussion so smoothly that one’s disappointment at his reluctance to 
engage at a deeper level with the novels is thereby made greater. 

Mr Bradbrook’s book is crippled from the outset by his failure to 
make clear what he seeks to establish. As he works through the literary 
background of Jane Austen’s novels (Periodicels, Moralists in Prose, Drama 
and Poetry, The Tradition in the Novel) the terms used to link the 
novelist with earlier writers multiply indiscriminately and seem to be inter- 
changeable. Phrases, characters and situations in the novels ‘make use of,’ 
show ‘knowledge of,’ ‘resemble,’ ‘remind one of’ earlıer phrases, characters 
and situations. It is ‘interesting to compare’ -his with that; ‘Lord Chester- 
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field and Jane Austen sometimes agree in their views;’ what Johnson says 
on some topics has its ‘equivalent in Jane Austen. All preceding English 
literature must be given its chance to stake its claim, so we have this dull 
recital: 

Through the preface to Crabbe’s Tales (1812) she would have at least 
heard of Chaucer. It is unlikely that she had a first-hand acquaintance 
with Langland’s Piers Plowman, though Whitaker’s edition of the ‘C’ 
text appeared in 1813, and she may have heard the outlines of the story 
in her youth or read references to it later. (p. 79) 


The slightest links grow before our eyes into ‘influences.’ On p. 109 
Mr Bradbrook notes the use in Emma of the phrase ‘a simple story’ and 
immediately finds, in the resemblance betwen the heroines, a clear lnk 
with Mrs Inchbald’s novel that has that unremarkable phrase as its title. By 
p. 139 the tentativeness of this first discussion (‘May not Mr Knightley be 
slyly suggesting this comparison to Emma?’) has gone altogether: ‘George 
Eliot describes Adam Bede as ‘my simple story,’ implying a comparison 
with Mrs Inchbald’s novel, which also influenced Jane Austen.’ (Surely 
Mr Bradbrook should have been forewarned against this particular kind of 
castle-buıldıng by the way Jane Austen herself, in Mansfield Park, has fun 
with Fanny’s rapture at another unremarkable combination of words ‘My 
very dear Fanny’). 

Most of the material in this book that 1s really relevant to the novels 
belongs in notes, as in R. W. Chapman’s edition. There is no doubt room 
for studies that go on from Miss Lascelles’ chapter ‘Reading and Response’ 
but they need her sensitivity and shrewdness. Many of the faults of this 
book are familar from Shakespearean studies (especially the attempts to 
trace the author’s education from the works) and what Helen Gardner 
said of some of them bears repeating here: ‘The rage to track down 
verbal reminiscences . . . is a disease of modern scholarship? What must 
be kept in mind is ‘the distinction between the study of Shakespeare’s 
creative imagination and the mere discovery that Shakespeare had read 
such or such a book’ Mr Bradbrook nowhere shows that his mind is 
exercised by any distinction of this kind. 

Wayne Booth is chided for writting on ‘Point of View and Control 
of Distance in Emma’ without mentioning Gilpin. Until Mr Bradbrook 
demonstrates more cogently than he does in this book what creative signifi- 
cance Gilpin’s ideas on perspective had for Jane Austen most people 
will be heartily thankful to Mr Booth for his omission. That Mr Brad- 
brook’s confident finding of influences is not confined to Jane Austen can 
be seen in his final paragraph where the great tradition becomes more 
like a daisy chain: ‘The first book of Middlemarch, with its contrast be- 
tween the two sisters, derives from Jane Austen, the symbol of the 
jewellery being related to Jane Austen’s use of it in Mansfield Park.’ The 
absence of any discipline in the use he makes of comparisons between 
authors throughout the book is exemplified here in the transition within 
the sentence from ‘derives from’ to ‘related to.’ What Mr Bradbrook has 
done that is useful is to assemble some interesting but rather miscellaneous 
material that may yield something to more sensitive handling. 


Victoria University of Wellington S. F. W. JOHNSTON 
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BYRON’S POETRY. Leslie A. Marchand. A Crtical Introduction. London, 
John Murray, 1965, pp. 261. 


PROFESSOR MARCHAND’S new critical study of Byron, of which this 18 the 
English edition, ıs a modest and valuable sequel to his great biography. 
Adopting a broad approach, it is, as one might expect, completely free from 
suspicions and condescensions about Byron’s character both as a man and 
wrıter, and shows a keen awareness of the relationship between life and 
work. In fairly brief space, ıt discusses with knowledge and discrimination 
every essential element of Byron’s poetry. 

The ıntroductory chapter sets out some of the general virtues whıch make 
Byron still interesting in the twentieth century—his power to ‘ricochet 
past platitudes,’ the essential seriousness of his comedy, his refreshing free- 
dom from ‘system.’ Professor Marchand firmly rejects any attempt to 
oversimplify by resolving the poet into ‘two Byrons,’ but 18 aware of the 
continued struggle in him between reality and idealism, between the desire 
to be an Augustan moralist and the urge towards romantic self-expression, 
to which he occasionally succumbed ‘as other men might do to drugs or 
drink.’ (Like all good Byronists, Professor Marchand is a Popean at heart, 
which is perhaps why he 18 a httle hard on Wordsworth.) He 1s thus able 
to relegate to its proper place any idea of a ‘Byronic pose; and while mak- 
ing clear the importance of mood and occasion, the famous ‘mobility, in 
Byron’s work, he shows convincingly that waat ıs sometimes taken for 
‘pose’ in the major poetry is really a matter of his unconventional honesty 

Professor Marchand’s critical survey overlooxs nothing of any value, but 
adopts the sensible procedure of overriding strict chronology and of treating 
the works under broad categories He does his duty by the juvenilia and 
by that sometimes overpraised poem, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers; 
this is grouped together with the other satires n heroic couplet, in a chap- 
ter which ıs particularly good on Hints from Horace. 

Due weight is given to the earlier Childe Harold as well as the later; 
and although Professor Marchand tends to icentify both Harold and the 
heroes of the Tales with their author, he 1s careful not to let this identifica- 
tion go too far. For the dramas, divided intc ‘speculative’ and historical, 
he makes no excessive claims, while showing their importance as a reve- 
lation of Byron’s personality and ideas. Another useful category, the ‘Italian 
poems,’ includes ‘The Lament of Tasso’ and ‘The Prophecy of Dante.’ The 
chapter on ‘Shorter Romantic Poems’ 1s valuable for its succinct account 
of the lyrics addressed to Mary Chaworth, ‘Thyrza’ (John Edleston) and 
Augusta Leigh; and the minor occasional pieces are not neglected. 

But the book rightly reserves nearly half us space for the three major 
satires. These are introduced in the chapter on Beppo, which includes an 
illuminating account of its ongins and of the change to the new manner ın 
1817. On Don Juan, Professor Marchand gives an excellent general intro- 
duction (partly based on the preface to his Houghton Mifflin edition of the 
poem) followed by three chapters which constitute a kind of guided tour of 
the poem, not neglecting the major digressions and their relation to the 
story. Finally, pride of place is given to The Vision of Judgment, the 
masterpiece which is both ‘unified in structure and compact in expression.’ 

The book concludes with a select bibliography, which ıs valuable in itself 
both for its comprehensiveness and for its judicious annotation, though one 
might be tempted to query the omission of Robert Escarpit and E. W. 
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Marjarum, and perhaps also of that curiously neglected work, Terence 
Spencer’s Fair Greece Sad Relic. 

The treatment of the poetry is closely related to the biography, and 
assumes a fairly close knowledge of it—it cries out, in fact, for that 
authoritative brief hıstory of Byron which one hopes that Professor 
Marchand will also give us some day. One of its greatest virtues 18 that it 
makes contınual reference to the letters, often quoting in extenso, on the 
very sound prınciple that Byron is often hıs own best commentator. This 
ıs, ın fact, a technique to which the work of Byron lends ıtself more than 
any other poet except Keats; for the copious self-revelation of the letters 
at least matches the self-revelation of the poems, and, at certain points in 
Don Juan, they almost flow the one ınto the other. 

The result ıs a kınd of plain man’s guide to Byron, sympathetic and 
comprehensive without losing a sense of proportion. It is an excellent book 
to put into the hands of students, and more specialised readers will return 
to ıt for its inclusıveness and unfailing good sense. 


University of Auckland M. K. JOSEPH 


THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF D. H. LAWRENCE. London, Heinemann, 
1965, pp. 558. 


THIS volume brings together eight plays and two brief fragments. The 
plays are A Colliers Friday Night (19097), The Married Man (1912), 
The Daughter-In-Law (1912), The Merry-Go-Round (1912), The Fight for 
Barbara (1912), The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd (1913), Touch and Go 
(1919), David (1925). The fragments are Altitude (1912) and Noah 
(1925?). The only item already in print was Noah (in Phoenix). Secker’s 
scarce The Plays of D. H Lawrence (1933) included The Widowing of 
Mrs Holroyd, Touch and Go, and David. A Colliers Friday Night was 
published separately by Secker ın 1934. The other items, with the exception 
of The Daughter-In-Law, which has not been previously published at 
all, appeared in periodicals between 1933 and 1941. 

It is not surprising then that Lawrence’s plays have not become at all 
well known The Daughter-In-Law, which is the best thing in the volume, 
and one of the best plays by any modern English dramatist, has in particu- 
lar suffered. Harry Moore, in the standard biography of Lawrence, does 
not mention the play. As it is not only good, but of consıderable biographi- 
cal interest, one assumes that Moore did not know of it. Tedlock, in his 
descriptive bibliography of the MSS of the Frieda Lawrence Collection, 
seems to have heard of it, but only cites it as an alternative title for The 
Married Man, not realısing that it is a separate play. Warren Roberts in 
his recent bibliography gives it one line, telling us that ıt is a 106 page 
typescript at the University of Calıfornia, but in no way ındicating that 
it is a play. Given thıs mess, the anonymous editor deserves our gratitude 
for tracking the play down and getting it into print. 

Unfortunately we cannot thank him for very much else, and his anony- 
mity is otherwise well judged. This is a slipshod and careless production. 
There is a note on the flyleaf stating that ‘in several cases alternative 
drafts of the plays . . exist in manuscript form, but the versions here 
printed are regarded as being the most complete.” There ıs nothing else 
—no introduction, though a couple of pages telling us what was involved 
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in the editing would have been valuable. Taks The Married Man for ex- 
ample. Thıs ıs dated 1912, and we are here told it was revised in 1926. 
In 1912 Lawrence wrote to Garnett that The Married Mar needed re- 
writing, but Lawrence’s bibliographers and biographers have never found 
any evidence that he did return to the play. So what is the evidence behind 
the claim that the play was revised? Incidentally, nearly all of the first 
act is missing (Tedlock says that the MS :s paginated 6-72), but the 
absence of the beginning of the play is not indicated here. True, it is 
a wretched play, but Lawrence is made to look absurdiy inept to the 
innocent reader. The text of the plays 1s splettered with misprints and is 
probably not reliable. 

However, Lawrence readers will be glad to have any text at all of this 
material. The most interesting plays—A Colliers Friday Night, The 
Daughteı-In-Law, The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd, Touch and Go—are 
set ın the mining locale famılıar from Sons and Lovers A Collier's Friday 
Night dramatizes material up to the appearance of Clara in that novel. The 
play centres about the struggle between Mr and Mrs Lambert (collier and 
middle class wife) in the first act, and then shows the battle between 
mother and prospective daughter-in-law for the son, with the mother much 
the stronger and more impressive woman, winning very easily. The play 
is much less complex than the later novel and the struggle is seen only 
from the mother’s viewpoint. The best scene is a fuller treatment of the 
burning of the bread by Paul in Sons and Lovers and the ensuing row. 
A Colliers Friday Night then is a prelimina-y dramatic treetment of the 
first section of Sons and Lovers. 

The Daughter-In-Law also has close affinities with Sons and Lovers, 
but adds a great deal to aspects of the novel, :n a way in which Lawrence’s 
first play does not Lawrence wrote to Garnett about Sons and Lovers 
in this way: ‘The son gets a woman who fights for his soul—fights his 
mother, . . The battle goes on between the mother and the girl, with the 
son as object.’ Yet episodes illustrating such a battle are scattered and 
not sustained. These sentences can however be generally applied to The 
Daughter-In-Law. Using the completely convincing dialogue of Lawrence’s 
best stories set in the mining community, The Daughter-In-Law deals more 
fully and more explicably with the struggle of mother and girl for son. 
Mainly because Minme of the play ıs far more spirited than Minam in 
Sons and Lovers, and a worthy opponent for the mother—in fact, on this 
occasion the girl triumphs over the mother and the son escapes the sapping 
domination of the mother in a final act which is one of the most moving 
and perfect things that Lawrence ever wrote. 

The Widowing of Mrs Holroyd is a less effective and much less eco- 
nomical treatment of one of Lawrence’s best short stories: ‘Odour of 
Chrysanthemums.’ Beside the story it lacks mystery, 1s too fully written 
out, 18 not clearly enough focussed. The half understood and strange 
triumph of the man after death here becomes conventional remorse: ‘It 
hurt you so! My dear, my dear, what can I do for you, what can I?’ 

Touch and Go (here printed without its interesting preface) was written 
half a dozen years after these early plays, and reflects Lawrence’s later 
concerns, the concerns of Women in Love. Garald Crich 1s found, recogniz- 
able but different, as Gerald Barlow, a mining magnate who faces a 
threatened strike by the workers and a Cestructive sexual battle with 
Anabel. The problems facing Barlow obviously parallel those facing Crich 
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in Women in Love, but Lawrence is much more sympathetic to thıs Gerald 
who sees mechanızation as a necessary evil, but does not embody ıt. The 
relationship between Touch and Go and Women in Love is too complicated 
to outlıne ın a review, but it must be said that although the parallels are 
there, the works differ greatly. Gerald Barlow ıs able to cope—though it 
is ‘touch and go.’ The inevitability of Gerald Crich’s destruction 18 a 
premiss of Women in Love. 

A word should be said about David, an overwritten and tactless play 
in which we find characters whose bowels twist in anguish (whose 
wouldn’t?), and who repeatedly refer to the Almighty as ‘the Bolt.’ 
Lawrence cared deeply about the play, because of the ideas it gracelessly 
sets forth. Like The Plumed Serpent ıt ıs about one God ousting another, 
and indeed is written in the biblical prose of the worst passages of that 
novel. But there is one superb scene: Saul’s vision of the tnumph of every: 
thing that David represents, a prophetic utterance that gives Lawrence’a 
most savage and horrible vision of modern life. 

It seems to me then that Lawrence only once—in The Daughter-in-Law 
—showed with real success in a play what, in the Preface to Touch and Go, 
he said he was after: ‘the working out of some immediate passional prob- 
lem within the soul of man.’ But the other attempts are worth investigating, 
in spite of being theatrically clumsy. Only the puny comedies I have here 
ignored are quite unrewarding. 


University of Adelaide PHILIP WALDRON 


JEAN-FRANCOIS BION ET SA RELATION DES TOURMENTS 
SOUFFERTS PAR LES FORÇATS PROTESTANTS. Pierre M. Conlon. 
Geneva, Dioz, 1966, pp. 116. 


PROFESSOR CONLON’S presentation of this text and his short study of what 
can now be known about the author are both excellent. The scholarship 
is impeccable, the material appearance of the volume a delight to the 
eye (in this regard surely Droz volumes deserve some sort of Oscar from 
the erudite world). If ever 1t becomes possible everywhere upon this planet 
to hold odd opinions and beliefs without risking the infliction of physical 
pain, then it will be because the ırreducible evil of such persecution is 
brought home by accounts such as Bıon’s of the most scandalous examples 
in man’s history Professor Conlon must be thanked for having resurrected 
this tale of horrors perpetrated upon Protestants in the royal galleys in 
the years 1704-05 along the coast which was later to be named ‘la Céte 
d'Azur, and where now the only galley slaves are those who sit at 
steering wheels, slowly rotting in the carbon monoxide fog. 

And yet one remains dissatisfied after a perusal of the volume, though 
no blame can be attached to Professor Conlon. It 1s simply that his subject 
has not left many marks upon the time records, nor are these traces 
very rich in information. Clearly Bion lived through a very special sort 
of crisis, had a very rare sort of witness to bear, but succeeded only in 
perpetuating his horror at the cruelty he saw, not the consequences of 
this spectacle for his own spiritual life. A chaplain on the Mediterranean 
galleys, he saw such extremes of cruelty that his faith was shaken and 
he chose the road of exile through Geneva rather than say yes to such 
evil. Alas, very little of this spiritual crisis gets through; enough to raise 
the greatest curiosity, but nowhere near enough to satisfy the same. One 
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would love to know the hows and the whys of it all, but though Professor 
Conlon does his best, he succeeds in bringing back for us from that 
very special flowering of Bion’s soul only a few broken husks. Perhaps 
he should have made a novel of it, history, however richly documented, 
rarely offering us anything but the empty seedheads of the inner life of 


the past. On the whole Henry Ford was right, but probably for the wrong 
reasons. 


University of Tasmania I. H. SMITH 


AURELIA OU LE REVE ET LA VIE LETTRES D'AMOUR. Gérard de 
Nerval. Edition établie et préséntée par Jean Richer, avec la collaboration 
de François Constans, Maria Luisa Belleli, John William Koeller, Jean Sene- 
lier, Paris, Minard (Lettres Modernes), 1965, pp. 359. 


OEUVRES COMPLEMENTAIRES DE GERARD DE NERVAL, II 
(Théâtre, I, Piquillo, Les Monténégrins, Ebauches). Textes réunis et 
présentés par Jean Richer. Paris, Minard (Lettres Modernes), 1965, pp. 
436. 


Tus new edition of Aurélia is a cross between a standard critica] edition 
and one of Minard’s configurations critiques It consists of a text, intro- 
duced and annotated by Jean Richer, with comments and additional anno- 
tations by the other contributors, and followed by the annotated text of 
the rediscovered ‘version primitive’ of Aurélia, of the Lettres d'amour 
and of various other related writings such a3 the letter to Auguste Cavé 
of 31st March 1841, Nerval’s description of Bouton’s Diorama, and the 
fragments headed Voyage d'Italie Panorama. These are followed in turn 
by a series of studies by Jean Richer (Problèmes posés par l’etablissement 
du texte d’Aurélia), F. Constans (‘Aurélia ou l'itinéraire de la 
délivrance’ and ‘Le Panorama de Gérard de Nerval’), M. L. Belleli 
(Dramma e linguaggio in Aurélia’ and ‘Aurélia en Italie’), and J. W. 
Kneller (‘An Approach to Aurélia’ and ‘Aurélia across the Channel and 
the Atlantic”). In addition, bibliographical iaformation is contributed by 
J. Senelier, M. L. Belleli and J. W Kneller, and there are selections of 
‘judgments’ on Aurélia by French, Italian, English and American writers. 

The edition does not presume to be defin.tive. On the contrary, it is a 
kind of état present of the debate on Aurélia, at the same time as a 
contribution to that debate. The commentatcrs do not hesitate to disagree 
with each other and on occasion throw out the most tentative of sugges- 
ions, confusion being avoided through the Isadership of Jean Richer, the 
complementary character of the contributors’ interest, and doubtless also 
the restraint shown by them in pursuing lines of individual thought. 
Three essays in particular will influence future thinking about Aurélia: 
J. Richer’s lucid account of an important and baffling textual problem, F. 
Constans’ thoughtful commentary on the ‘mouvement ascensionne] qui 
affranchit l'âme tourmentée du rêveur’, and above all Maria Luisa Belleli’s 
essay on ‘Dramma e linguaggio in Aurélia’ which shows the crucial rôle 
of style in resolving the conflicts inherent in Nerval’s enterprise, The edi- 
tion will be a valuable model for the series of ‘paralogues’ apparently 
being planned, and one is indeed grateful to the adventurous publisher 
who has now shown himselr alive in so many ways to the needs of 
scholarly debate. 
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From the same press, and under the careful editorship of J. Richer, the 
publication of Nerval’s Oeuvres complémentaires continues. This third 
volume -(appearing after volumes J, II, VI and VII) contains the very 
early satirical piece L'Académie ou les membres introuvables, Piquillo— 
a text less interesting in itself than for its role in Nerval's life, since the 
part of Sylvia was performed by Jenny Colon both in Paris and (at a 
crucial moment for Nerval) in Brussels—and Les Monténégrins, a libretto 
on which Nerval lavished a surprising amount of attention and which 
is indeed the most ‘Nervalian’ of the complete texts given here. There are 
also a number of fragments and scenarios, including the incomplete Faust- 
fragment, the more promising but abandoned Nicolas Flamel, and the 
first act of L’Alchimiste (the only one in which J. Richer discerns the 
hand of Nerval). The scenarıcs, Le Magnétiseur and La Forêt Noire are 
perhaps the most interesting. 

The problems arising from Nerval’s ınveterate practice of collabora- 
tion have been met with courage The missing four acts of L’Alchimiste 
can be found in vol. HI of C Dédéyan’s Gérard de Nerval et T Allemagne 
(SEDES, 1959). But those without easy access to the 1849 edition of Les 
Monténégrins will regret, not the decision to print here the earlier and 
more ‘Nervalian’ manuscript version submitted to the censors in 1848, 
but the exclusion from the variants of all those in prose, on the grounds 
that they are by Scribe It is a minor irritation, of course; but Les 
Monténégrins is no pot-boiler and has quite significant links with L’Imagier 
de Harlem, for example; it certainly deserves the honour of a full set of 
variants. 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS 


RIMBAUD. Wallace Fowlie. University of Chicago Press, 1965, pp. viu 
+ 280. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF RIMBAUD, edited by Wallace Fowlie. Same 
Press, 1966, pp. xt + 370. 


PROFESSOR FowLie’s Rimbaud 13 a rewriting of his two earlier books on 
the same poet, and it is good to see that some of his previous errors have 
been corrected. His brief biography is useful, and his analyses of the major 
poems should help the general reader, though R'mbaldian experts will 
find some of his interpretations unsatisfying. 

The author seems to be on the right track when he adds Chateaubriand 
to the generally accepted ‘sources’ of Le Bateau ivre. And he is undoubtedly 
correct when he says that the 1eal introduction to this poem is Les Poètes 
de sept ans. But I hesitate to believe that the reference to Redskins in the 
opening stanza ‘places the scene in North America, possibly on the 
Mississippi.’ Actually, the scene 1s nowhere in particular, except that Rım- 
baud’s fantastic voyage apparently begins in Europe: hence his regret at 
one stage for having abandoned Europe and its ‘anciens parapets’ 

It 1s true that in his voyage he sees ‘d’incroyables Florides,’ but both the 
adjective and the use of the plural make it clear that he ıs not referring 
to the real Flomda. I am more inclined to think that his starting-point 
is, vaguely, the Meuse; that the ‘haleurs’ are his domestic and other tyrants 
in Charleville, and that he conveniently—and brutally—disposes of them 
by throwing them to the savages. 
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Professor Fowlie’s other book, the Complete Works of Rimbaud, is 
very useful also, and not only for the general reader: it is highly con- 
venient for specialists to have so many Rim>aud texts in one compact 
volume. 

The most serious defect in thıs publication is in the translatıons facing 
the texts. All too frequently one finds semantic errors that can only annoy 
the specialıst and mislead the general reader. Thus ‘pommes sures’ in Le 
Bateau ivre means sour or green apples, not ‘hard apples,’ which ruins 
the simile. Again, in Premiere Soirée ‘Elle eut un doux rire brutal’ is 
rendered as ‘Abruptly she laughed. It was soft;’ but ‘brutal’ has, I am afraid, 
a much more sensual meaning, in this context, than ‘abrupt.’ 

Sometimes these semantic errors come from a failure to look out for 
idioms, from a tendency to take words at their ordinary face value. There 
is a startling example of this in Accroupissements. When ‘le bon-homme 
mijote au feu’ (the translator’s ‘simmers on the fire’ is hopelessly wrong), 
we are told by the poet that he 


. . . parfois, en hoquets fort gravement bouffons 
S'échappe, secouant son escabeau qui boite, 


and Professor Fowlie would have us believe that he 


. . . at times, in various clownish hiccouzhs 
Escapes, shaking his rickety stool. 


This not only misses the point, but simply does not make sense. The verb 
s'échapper is used here in a not very genteel physiological sense, and this 
accounts for the shaking of the stool 

In addition to such far too numerous semantic lapses, there is nearly 
always, in these word-for-word translations, a flatness that misses the beauty 
or the strength of the original. Thus in Le Bateau ivre 


Quand les juillets faisaient crouler à coups de trique 
Les cieux ultramarins aux ardents entonnoirs 


is translated: 


When Julys beat down with blows of cudgels 
The ultramarine skies with burning funnels. 


Well, ‘with burning funnels’ is perhaps grammatically feasible, but 
surely Rimbaud’s idea is that the July storms bludgeoned the skies down 
into the seething funnels of the sea, so that sea and sky became one 
immense world of waters 

Such over-literal renderings are regrettable, in that they strip the texts 
of their poetry and are apt to Jeave the uninitiated reader, if he needs the 
translations in order to follow the text, wondering why people make such 
a fuss about Rimbaud One would hardly think that there was any great 
poetic value in the following passage, for exemple: 


At times a martyr weary of poles and zores, 

The sea, whose sob created my gentle roll, 

Brought up to me her dark flowers with yellow suckers 
And I remained like a woman on her knees. 
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That is to say, not unless one were in a position to savour the original, 
with its magnificent rhythms: 


Parfois, martyr lassé des pôles et des zones, 

La mer dont le sanglot faisait mon roulis doux 

Montait vers moi ses fleurs d’ombre aux ventouses jaunes 
Et je restais, ainsı qu’une femme à genoux. 


Melbourne À. R. CHISHOLM 


THE SOLITUDES OF DON LUIS DE GÖNGORA. A Text with Verse 
Translation by Edward Meryon Wilson Cambridge University Press, 1965. 
pp. xxi + 131 and POEMS OF GÖNGORA. Selected, Introduced and 
Annotated by R. O. Jones. Cambridge University Press, 1966, pp. vi + 
162. 


Göngora is one of the greatest European poets. He can also be one of the 
most difficult. For this reason the earlier edition of Professor Wilson’s 
translation of the Soledades has been for the last thirty-five years the 
vade-mecum of the student embarking on the study of the harder poems. 
Tt has also attracted the attention of the poets and the critics, not least 
among whom have been T S. Eliot and Dr F. R. Leavis. It is hardly 
an accident that Eliot, who reintroduced the English metaphysical poets 
to the poetry-reading (and poetry-listening) public and helped to restore 
the image to its proper place in contemporary English verse, should have 
been a reader of Géngora. In the Spanish-speaking world, similar services 
were rendered by Fredrico Garcfa Lorca and the scholar-poet, Dámaso 
Alonso, to whom both Professor Wilson and Professor Jones pay tribute. 
But it ıs well to be reminded by Professor Wilson that it was the French 
symbolist poets who initiated the return to Göngora, though not per- 
haps entirely for the mght reasons. ‘A poet so obscure, they felt, must be 
very beautiful” Verlaine, who had hoped to learn Spanish in order to put 
him into French, seems never to have managed to read him in the original, 

Professor Wilson, Professor of Spanish at Cambridge, has added the 
Spanish text to his revised version of the translation. The under-graduate 
student will now work more comfortably with a face-to-face translation be- 
fore him. Others will find that, with a knowledge of one or more of the 
other Romance languages, ancient or modern, it is possible to gain 
some understanding of a poet who was unequalled by his French and 
unsurpassed by his English contemporarıes. Professor Wilson's introductory 
essay, reprinted with light emendations, continues to be of value. This 
improved reissue of a book that had become increasingly difficult to 
acquire must be welcomed by all readers of baroque European poetry, 
and nowhere more than here in Australia and New Zealand where 
Hispanic studies have only recently been introduced at half-a-dozen univer- 
sities. 

One fifth of Professor Jones’s book is taken up by an important essay 
on Göngora, and the rest 1s made up of a comprehensive selection of his 
poetry with detailed notes on the individual poems No one can of course 
make Góngora easy, not even the ‘easier’ poems, but the annotations 
included in this volume certainly simplify the student’s and general reader’s 
task. The thirty-hour-a-week scholar will be relieved of the chore of 
looking up in the classical dictionaries words such as ‘harpies’ (‘. . , half 
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women, half birds of prey, used to snatch away food and defile what they 
left with their excrement’) or of working out for himself that the doméstico 
nuncio canoro del Sol (‘the barnyard herald of the sun’) is the cock 
(One remembers Quevedo’s cruel caricature of zongorismo in the felicitous 
gallo tiple or ‘soprano rooster’, the poetical capon). 

Professor Jones’s selection is suitable for use as a standard text by 
under-graduates I would recommend it to others who wish to know the 
Spanish poets’ poet, par excellence. 


La Trobe University, Victoria R. W. THOMPSON 


PAGES FROM TARUSA: new voices in Ruasian writing. Edited by A. 
Field. London, Chapman and Hall, 1964, pp. xvi + 367. 


This is a translation of ‘Tarusskie stranıtsy: “iteraturno-khudozhestvennyi 
illiustrirovannyi sbornik’ which was published late in 1961 in the provincial 
town of Kaluga (approx. 125,000 inhabitants) by the book-publishing 
organization (‘Knizhnoe izdatel’stvo’) of that town. It was thus an example 
of Soviet regional publishing, an industry which produces a trickle of 
books each year. The Soviet publishing scene is dommated by mammoth 
publishing houses in Moscow and Leningrad, but provincial organizations 
handle a few books with local interest—the ‘local’ being interpreted fairly 
broadly. Tarusa is a very small town (5,000 inhabitants in 1959) of the 
Kaluga district. It has long been associated with artists and writers, has 
been the seat of artists’ colonies and is still the location of the guild 
‘Khudozhestvennaia strochka’ (the artistic line). The contributors to the 
original collection were or had been connec:ed, in some way or other, 
at some stage or other, with the town. This is prima facie not the best 
recommendation for a collection of literary works: too often this type 
of production consists of left-overs, a few trivia and reminiscences. In this 
respect “Tarusskie stranitsy’ was better off than is usual in such cases: five 
out of nine possible authors have entries in the recent ‘Kratkaia litera- 
turnaia entsiklopediia’ (Short literary encyclcpedia only published as far 
as letter K so far). For all that the contents of the book remain minor 
work and do not seem to deserve the fulsome praise lavished upon them 
by the publisher’s blurb. 

According to the American editor, the putlication of this book created 
a minor sensation and most of the printing of 75,000 copies was with- 
drawn from circulation. Only one review is traceable to the end of 1962— 
that of a seemingly indefatigable reviewer, D. Moldavsky, in the Leningrad 
journal ‘Zvezda’ (1962, no. 4, pp. 212-215). M. Slonim, however, describes 
it in his recent ‘Soviet Russian literature’ as ‘a nation-wide event, a chal- 
lenge to ‘socialist realism’ and a manifesto of ‘revisionism’ ” (although he 
mistakenly attributes the editorship to K. Paustovsky), thus agreeing with 
Mr Field. The success of the work was seemingly due to the fact that the col- 
lection gave pride of place to feeling, mentioned love (both licit and illicit) 
and could be seen as an example of the ‘new look in Soviet sex-life’ which 
Sir Fitzroy MacLean brought out in a recert television programme. It is 
not for nothing that the American editor makes reference to J. D. Salinger’s 
Catcher in the rye (which incidentally had been announced for publication 
in Russian translation in the Soviet Union). The one plate which was kept 
for the English language edition—a somewhat erotic symbolic landscape 
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with a nude (long a taboo subject in Soviet Russian art) by Viktor Borisov- 
Musatov (1870-1905)—also contributes to this ‘sexy’ effect. 

As an example of a new trend in Soviet literature, the collection has 
therefore its validity, but there are dangers in giving a somewhat uncritical 
acclaim to any work by USSR authors which seems to go against the party 
dictates. We may easily overestimate the intrinsic value of such works and, 
by judging on ‘anti-party lines,’ we can be led to accept standards of 
criticism which are as crude as those of party-line bound critics. 

The editor says: ‘The dominant mood of Pages from Tarusa is one of 
youth,’ and many passages of the book give impressions and feelings of 
people in their early twenties. In actual fact, however, the ages of contri- 
butors which can be ascertained (9 out of 12) range from 34 to 45 at the 
time of publication—in other words we are dealing with the works of 
authors who have achieved full maturity, at least in a biological sense. 
We have therefore to qualify our acceptance of their works as fully repre- 
sentative of their own feelings and moods. Of course the fact that there 
is a fashion for this sort of writing is in itself of great importance. 

The book was reduced for the purposes of the English edition. The 
original had 363 pages, the translation—319. No less than six authors were 
eliminated. One of the great sufferers of this amputation was the last 
section entitled ‘Tarusa’s past and present.’ It’s not necessarily a pity. This 
section is a collection of disjointed essays and reminiscences, particularly 
of figures of literature and art. The essays surviving in this section deal 
with people well-known in the West—Tsvetaeva, Meyerhold, Zabolotsky. 
Possibly significantly they have all been victims of one form or another 
of persecution, and this may well be the reason for the inclusion of the 
essays in the translation. 

The translation was made by 14 translators, although the bulk of the 
book is the work of one, R. Szulkin. Having been prepared in America, 
the book contains many Americanisms which produce a sometimes bizarre 
effect in a country speaking UK English: ‘gophers do look rather out of 
place in a text written in English on events in the Russian steppes. A few 
minor mistranslations occur: ‘scandalous’ has been substituted for the 
correct ‘quarrelsome’ on p 29 and ‘brigadier’ for ‘foreman’ on p. 130 are 
examples of this. Some translations are awkward: in ‘It’s better to spit and 
forget,’ the metaphorical spitting could well have been omitted as mean- 
ingless in English and the slangy ‘You wanna bet?’ (p. 121) and Big 
deal...” on p. 173 are very debatable renderings of colloquial Russian. 
These are minor matters; some of the other translations can be considered 
less minor as they lead to needless puzzlement of the reader: on p. 36 
we have the slightly puzzling “Battle of Cannes’ (Cannae) and the rather 
mysterious ‘Makedonsky’ (Alexander the Great). As the book is intended 
for the general reader, footnotes have been avoided; in a number of cases 
this is a great pity as some of the sentences may well be unintelligible for 
readers unacquainted with Russian customs. They might well assume that 
‘Pavlik Morozov’ is a character in the story and be nonplussed by the sen- 
tence ‘He snores as though he were home on the stove’ on p. 190. 

But in spite of all this, the book remains interesting as an example of 
current Soviet writing and, provided the tendency to overestimate the in- 
trinsic quality of the writing is combatted, it is useful as is anything which 
helps us to understand homo sovieticus better. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE 
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MARINA CVETAEVA: Her life and art. S. Karlinsky. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1966, pp. x + 317. 


THE early twentieth century was certainly a fruitful period in Russian 
poetry. It is almost invariably labelled the ‘Silver Age of Russian poetry’ 
—not with a pejorative connotation but as a parellel to the ‘Golden Age,’ 
i.e. the time of Pushkin and his contemporarizs Some scholars—and the 
author of the present book is among their number—are almost inclined to 
tate the later period higher. But, while the ‘Golden Age’ is an approved 
subject for research in the Soviet Union. and scholarly work of the highest 
quality is produced in that field. the turn of the century is still under a 
cloud in the USSR—a cloud which, it must be added, seems to be lifting 
rapidly. This situation brings about an increased interest in the period 
in the West, and much of the original work cn Russian literature carried 
out at Western Universities covers topics conrected with the ‘Silver Age 
Some of this is undoubtedly a form of being ‘agin’ it’—the ‘it? being 
anything done behind the Iron Curtain—but much of this work stems from 
the feeling that a valuable part of the Russian literary heritage is in 
danger of being lost to the world. Professor Karlinsky aligns himself with 
this ‘caretaker’ conception of literary scholarship in this field: 


‘Since great poets belong not only to their country, but to the world, 
Western Slavicists, particularly in America, have sought to fill in this 
important gap in Soviet scholarship and criticism—pending the day 
when Soviet scholars can again be guided by literary quality in their 
choice of subjects rather than by political expediency and party pressure.” 
(p. 7) 


Ranking literary talents of the first order is alwavs a difficult and con- 
troversial task, but, while not evervbody will subscribe to all of Professor 
Karlinsky’s opinions, most scholars will agree that Marina Ivanovna 
Tsvetaeva (1892-1941) should be numbered among the half-dozen out- 
standing Russian poets of the century. She has, however, always been 
considered a ‘difficult?’ poet—when compared tn. say, Akhmatova—and she 
has often appeared too ‘mannery’ for many readers, She is likely to prove 
in the long run a ‘poets’ poet’ rather than a ‘readers’ poet’ Mayakovaky’s 
statement on Velemir Khlebnikov, a poet with whom Tsvetaeva has at 
least some affinities: 


‘Khiebn'kov—ne poet dlia votrebitelia. Ego nel’zia chitat” Khlebnikov 
—poet dlia proizvoditelia’ (Khlebnikov is not a poet for the consumer. 
He is unreadable. Khlebnikov is a poet for the producer) 


could apply as well to her. 

A study of Tsvetaeva’s personal fate, of a life which ended in suicide 
in circumstances which have not so far been satisfactorily cleared up, is 
also of importance for the history of recent Russian literature, and has 
possibly significance beyond its boundaries. She is, more completely than 
any other Russian of her generation—certain y much more so than Boris 
Pasternak—an ‘outsider,’ rejected by both émigré and Soviet circles: 


"The tragedy of Marina Cvetaeva’s personal destiny, her exile, her Jack 
of audience, her failure to find love, the hounding by her fellow 
émigrés, the brutal encounter with the Soviet realities which within two 
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years drove her to suicide—all these become immeasurably more signifi- 
cant when seen as part of the biography of a unique and remarkable 
poet.’ (p. 286) 


“The reasons for the rejection of Tsvetaeva by the Soviets and by the 
émigrés are curiously similar, both at the poetical and at the political level. 
As Professor Karlinsky points out, both Soviet and émigré leaders of 
literature and culture had a desire to look back to the nineteenth century 
rather than to forge ahead, while a group of poets (for the author 
Khlebnikov, Mayakovsky, Tsvetaeva and Pasternak) 


t... brought about a new conception of poetry and, together with a 
host of lesser contemporaries ( . . .) forged new language for poetry, 
inaugurating a magnificent tradition that was totally masked and 
annihilated in both Soviet and émigré poetry of the thirties and the 
forties.’ (p. 287) 


As the names he cites indicate clearly, Professor Karlinsky places Tsvetaeva 
firmly among the Futurists, and it is the Futurist period of Mayakovsky 
and Pasternak that he draws upon. The texture of her poetry is certainly 
very similar to theirs, and both her attempts at a renewal of metrics and 
her use of language have elements in common with the Futurists. She was 
often accused by unfriendly critics of the thirties—among émigrés, in the 
USSR her name was never mentioned during this period—of ‘zaum’ (trans- 
sense) and it is possibly significant that one of her last meetings (recorded 
in a recent book of reminiscences: L. Libedinskaia: Zelenaia lampas: 
vospominaniia. Moscow, ‘Sovetskii pisatel,’ 1966), was with Aleksei 
Kruchenykh, the father of ‘zaum.’ 

Professor Karlinsky’s book is sub-titled ‘her life and art,’ following 
the practice of the USSR of sub-titling such works ‘zhizn’ i tvorchestvo.’ 
It is accordingly divided into two parts: ‘Her life’ and ‘Her art’ (106 and 
160 pages respectively), preceded by an introduction which is a sort of 
sketchy outline of the literary scene of the turn of the century, and 
followed by a short conclusion The introductory outline contains a com- 
parison of the ‘Golden’ and ‘Silver’ ages of Russian poetry, to the detriment 
of the former: five ‘major to great’ poets in the first period versus 19 in 
the second. The judgment is obviously biased, possibly for the sake of 
creating a startling effect. We have thus on the one hand the inclusion of 
say Zinaida Gippius and Mikhail Kuzmin, and on the other the exclusion 
of undoubtedly major talents like Batiushkov and Jazykov. The biographi- 
cal section is very thoroughly documented, and corrects a number of 
errors of previous biographical sketches of émigrés and a number of dis- 
tortions, particularly by omission, by their Soviet counterparts (we find 
for instance that the 50-volume Soviet encyclopedia gives the correct date 
of Tsvetaeva’s death but omits the fact that she committed suicide). There 
is a certain relentless scholarship about Professor Karlinsky’s work—like 
so many recent monographs on Russian literature it is a re-worked Ph.D. 
thesis—and he seldom spares the reader factual details, however minor. 
The accumulation of addresses of Tsvetaeva in Paris has a distinct ‘Queen 
Elizabeth slept here’ flavour. The note on the family background of the 
poetess may be of some use—although this type of biographical background 
is out of favour with scholarship of late—but the chapters on Tsvetaeva’s 
life during the revolution and in exile are essential for an understanding 
of much of her work. They are also of interest in themselves and present 
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a balanced picture of émigré literary life which one finds too seldom. The 
only thorough treatment of this background is to be found in G. P. 
Struve’s Literatura v izgnanii, N.Y., Chekhov Publishing House, 1956, 
which is too biased in favour of émigré life. Frofessor Struve was almost 
an adult at the time of the Revolution and is thus presumably emotionally 
involved, whereas Professor Karlinsky shows no evidence of such an 
involvement. The final section of the biograpkical part is a study of the 
‘posthumous life’ of Tsvetaeva, both in the Soviet Union and abroad—a 
more cheerful chapter than one might expect. In the author’s words ‘At 
the time of Cvetaeva’s death, it might have seemed that both her person 
and her poetry were universally forgotten. But ( ... )her personal legend 
was only beginning.’ (p. 106) The critical re-evaluation of her work and the 
publication of selections are accurately chron.cled. The major event—the 
pubhcation of ‘Izbrannye sochineniia’ in the important series ‘Biblioteka 
poeta. Bol’shaia seriia’ (Moscow-Leningrad, ‘Sovetsku pisatel, 1965), pre- 
pared with the collaboration of her daughter—occurred, on schedule, in 
1965, after Professor Karlinsky’s book was typeset, but it is examined 
in detail in a footnote. 

The first chapter of the second part of the book discusses the technical 
aspects of Tsvetaeva’s poetry. Her use of Church Slavonicisms, colloquial 
vocabulary and neologisms, her successful blending of heterogeneous 
linguistic strata are examined thoroughly. Similarities between her tech- 
niques and those of contemporaries—both Symbolist for archaisms and 
Futurist for the admixture of colloquialisms and new comages—are duly 
noted, but it must be said that the non-speciahst reader may form a higher 
opinion of Tsvetaeva’s uniqueness than is justified. The section on versi- 
fication would appear to be a condensation of a fuller examination of 
Tsvetaeva’s metrics in the authors original dissertation. In Professor 
Karlinsky’s opinion 

‘For sheer brilliance and virtuosity, Cvetaeva’s verse has few equals 

in the whole history of Russian poetry, but her virtuosity is at all times 

a vehicle of poetic expression and never (some critical opinion to the 

contrary) an end in itself.’ (p. 154) 


Not a few will disagree with the latter part of the sentence, and go to 
swell the ranks of the ‘critical opinion’ referred to in parenthems. The 
main point of the introduction of hyperprosodic stresses and additional 
stresses within single words is made with admirable lucidity and without 
undue longueurs. 

In the discussion of the poetry itself, the zuthor adheres to the prevalent 
division into genres (‘lyrical poetry,’ ‘poemy—refermng to longer works in 
this very Russian category—‘dramatic works’ and ‘prose’) mainly favoured 
by Soviet editing and scholarship. He treats the whole corpus of Tsvetaeva’s 
work cycle by cycle and work by work, tracing in it an evolution away 
from Romanticism, a view which will not be acceptable to everyone. He 
frequently calls upon Tsvetaeva’s correspondence for explanation and com- 
mentary, but unfortunately doesn’t quote it often enough. Tsvetaeva’s plays 
are analyzed carefully, and here too Professor Karlinsky sees an evolution 
away from the Romanticism of the early plays (fed purely on the theatre 
of Edmond Rostand—a model of dubious literary respectability). There is 
even, possibly, a hint of a further slide down the ladder of literary respect- 
ability: one of the characters in the play ‘Fortuna’ is called ‘Marquise 
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d'Esparbes, which, one hopes, is not a sign of an influence of the Edmond 
Rostand epigone, Georges d’Esparbes). 

The presentation of the book is excellent. The authors style is lucid 
and fluent. Quotations are reasonably abundant, although practically never 
of entire poems. One may feel a tinge of unfair nostalgia at the thought 
of Tsvetaeva’s preference for old style orthography (in June 1941 she wrote 
a few lines on a photograph taken by an ambulant photographer in the 
Soviet Union, still using the old spelling). This ıs recorded in ‘Zelenaia 
lampa’, could not be deferred to, but no doubt this would have involved 
unwarranted expense. The quotations are accompanied by excellent trans- 
lations. There 1s a comprehensive (18 pp.), well-organized bibliography. 
The author has refused to adopt the more modified Library of Congress 
system of transliteration. He prefers a system which he calls ‘scholarly 
transliteration,’ based on Czech. This system exploits the letters ‘j,’ ‘x,’ ‘c’ 
and makes extensive use of diacritics. Apart from the use of diacritics, the 
system has great virtues, but it is debatable whether they counterbalance 
the feeling of unfamuliarity which it brings about. Traditional translıtera- 
tion has been adopted for this review. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE 


THE IMAGINATION OF SPRING: the poetry of Afanasy Fet. R. F. 
Gustafson. New Haven & London, Yale U.P., 1966, p. xi + 264. 


THE steady development of Russian studies in Western universities has 
brought about a great increase in publications devoted to various aspects 
of Russian life and culture. In literature the ever-present flood of inter- 
pretations and re-interpretations of Dostoevsky and Tolstoi and the lesser 
stream of Chekhoviana are augmented by monographs on authors who 
are less well-known in the West. Many of these are ‘first full-length studies’. 
We have thus seen of late ‘the first full-length study in the English langu- 
age on Fedor Tiutchev’ (R. A. Gregg: Fedor Tiutchev, the evolution of 
a poet. N.Y. and London, Columbia U.P., 1961, reviewed in AUMLA No. 
24) and ‘the first full-scale critical and biographical study of Cvetaeva 
to be published in any language’ (S. Karlinsky: Marina Cvetaeva. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1966). With the present work the turn of 
A. A. Fet (1820-1892) has come. 

Fet has long been recognized one of the masters of Russian lyrical 
poetry. Although the XIXth century remained coo] towards him, his repu- 
tation was made at the turn of the present century by the Decadents and 
Symbolists, and their opinion has been mostly endorsed by present-day 
critics, D. S. Mirsky—who could well be called the dean of critics of 
Russian literature in the English language—wrote in 1928 that he ‘had 
a genuinely transcendental poetic vision’, Tkhorzhevsky (1946}—Fet— 
vershina russko: lriki, ni u kogo net takoı utonchennosti v peredache 
letuchikh radosteı zhiznr (Fet ts the peak of Russian lyrical poetry; nobody 
else shows such refinement in the expression of the fleeting joys of life), 
and N. S. Trubetzkoy’s posthumous course on Russian poetry, published 
in 1956, describes him as ‘zweifellos der bedeutendste russische Lyriker der 
zweiten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts’. The justification for a major work 
on the poet is thus easy to find. Yet doubts may well be voiced about 
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the justification for an extended work on the pcet. Already Maurice Baring, 
writing ın 1915, said of him ‘. . . his fancy is as delicate as a thread of 
gossamer’, and the risk is always presents that modern literary criticism, 
in its full methodological armour, dealıng with such poetry over 244 pages 
will crush the gossamer. Dr Gustafson rejects the idea of Fet as a ‘poet 
of thought’—although some of his predecessors have been less ready to 
deny any intellectual content to Fet’s poetry—and this leaves him only 
with the exploratıon of themes and forms, which leads to more danger 
to the delicate texture of poetry. 

The book is divided into two parts, ‘The mejor themes’ and ‘The major 
structures’, and of these, only the second goes into the matter of prosodic 
form to any extent, a division which again Jeads to ‘over explaining’ of 
what ıs by common consensus a particularly ethereal corpus of lyrical 
verse. The author admits that, after a weak début with ‘Liricheskii panteon’ 
in 1840, Fet’s poetry reaches almost immediately perfection of form, 
and that it then shows little internal development. The author does, in 
spite of this, see the whole of the work as a ‘striving’ for a ‘pure’ poetry, 
that 1s a poetry devoid both of ‘civic concerns’ (as represented by Nekra- 
sov’s poetry) and of ‘intellectual concerns’ (as represented by Pushkin, a 
name not everyone would choose to illustrate that particular facet of 
poetry). The first part, with its chapters, ‘The imagination of spring: the 
aesthetics of pure poetry’. ‘After the storm: the search for beauty’, ‘The 
nightingale and the rose: poetry in the garden’ can be regarded as tracing 
an evolution of Fet towards the goal of ‘pure poetry’. The second part, 
where the chapters are headed ‘Wondrous p.cture: the descriptive lyric’, 
‘To a singer: the addressed monologue’ and ‘Evening lights: the poetry 
of wit’, is more a classification of modes cf writing. In both parts Dr 
Gustafson uses extensive quotations and these are deliberately and avow- 
edly selected with regard only to the contents, disregarding literary quality— 
but Dr Gustafson is always careful to pomt out the fact when he 
considers the poem quoted to be inferior—and chronology. The disregard 
of chronology presents dangers, which it is felt the present author does 
not avoid. Some of this rigidly taxonomical approach may be due to the 
fact that we are dealing with a thesis re-worked for publication, some 
may be due to fashionable trends in criticism, particularly in America, the 
fact remains that fragile lyrical poetry teads to suffer under such a 
treatment. 

The author dismisses rather too easily the erotic and passionate verse 
of Fet. He banishes the whole of Fet’s love poetry to chapter 6, which is 
sub-titled ‘The poetry of wit’. In this chapter, as in some of the preceding, 
the author uses the concept of a ‘persona’—the ‘I’ of the poem—partly 
but not fully identified with the poet himself. This is a useful concept 
for an author who sees Fet’s poetry as an ‘escape from the world into 
beauty’, but it can easily be overworked. This treatment of love poetry 
brings out one of the shortcomings of the book: the lack of a good 
biographical introduction. Only some five pages of the introduction are 
devoted to the poet’s life, and one has the feeling that some episodes of 
this life might well disturb some of the theses of the ‘impersonality’ of 
the verse. 

The book is well produced, with extensive quotations in cyrillic script— 
quotations in the body of the text are transliterated, as seems to be the 
standard practice now—and are accompanied by translations into English 
which are basically a mixture of prose and free verse, but where the line 
structure 13 retained wherever possible. There is a lengthy bibliographical 
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note and a short list of articles on Fet’s work divided into ‘especially help- 
ful’ and ‘of some interest’, The general bibliography which follows, 
although rather eclectic, contains some items of interest. In conclusion 
it may be said that, although this book is too thorough and systematic 
to give a good impression of the airy charm of Fet’s verse, it contains 
useful material for the scholar and the student and is to be welcomed as 
a pioneer work. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE 


THE OXFORD CHEKHOV. Volume II. Uncle Vanya, Three sisters, The 
cherry orchard, The wood-demon. Translated and edited by R. Hingley. 
London, O.U.P., 1964, pp. xix + 343. 


THIS volume is part of a new nine-volume set of Chekhov’s work, the 
largest edition of this author to be published in English. Judging by this 
volume—although it is numbered ‘TI,’ it is actually the first published—this 
should supersede all other translations and become the fundamental] text for 
Chekhov scholarship by those who do not know Russian. Chekhov could 
almost be said to be part of the English literary heritage and he is certainly 
an important part of English modern dramatic tradition and Dr. Hingley’s 
edition—judging from this volume—is an attempt at presenting a complete 
picture of the author without having recourse to sources in Russian. There 
are extensive appendices giving histories of the various texts and versions of 
the works translaced, as well as information on the background of the 
works, largely taken from Chekhov’s own correspondence, and, as the works 
in this volume are Chekhov’s best known plays, there are notes on their 
reception by contemporaries. 

The aim of this volume is to produce versions for the stage and for the 
guidance of producers who want to present a scholarly version of the plays. 
As the works are meant to be used as acting scripts, Dr. Hingley has en- 
deavoured to produce good, fluent, modern English, in which ‘neither the 
speakability of the line nor the spirit of the original has been sacrificed 
to “literary faithfulness’.” To achieve this aim the translator has deliberately 
discarded some of the quaint Russianness of the text, which is such an ırrı- 
tating feature of many translations from the Russian. Forms of address 
have been standardised and approximated to modern English usage, names 
have been anglicized wherever possible, patronymics have been dropped 
almost entirely and shades of familanty—which can in Russian be indi- 
cated both by the use of different forms of address and by the use of 
the second person singular of verbs—are indicated by a skilful use of 
English forms of address. Proverbs and sayings have either been trans- 
lated into neutrally flavoured, very common English sayings, or they have 
lost their status as sayings or proverbs altogether and have been made into 
simple statements. The treatment of quotations, and particularly of mis- 
quotations is less satisfactory: these rely for their effect on the fact that 
they are completely and effortlessly familiar, in their correct form, to the 
audience. A parallel cannot always be achieved with a shift in language—or 
for that matter in a shift in the geographical environment, and many Eng- 
lish humorous lines lose their effect when presented to an Australasian 
audience, and vice-versa, of course. Elliptic phrases have been expanded 
to make them intelligible, often losing their tautness in the process. Refer- 
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ences, many of them malaprops, have been translated at the literal level 
and the loss of meaning has been accepted as unavoidable. There is a 
striking example of this in p. 58 (Uncle Vanya): referring to the alterca- 
tion between Voynitsky and Serebryakov in Act 3, a particularly melo- 
dramatic passage, Telegin says ‘Yes, it was a subject worthy of the brush 
of Ayvazovsky.’ This line relies for its effect on the fact, well-known to a 
Russian audience but very specialized knowledge for an Anglo-Saxon 
audience, that Ayvazovsky is almost exclusively a pater of lonely sea- 
scapes Dr Hingley has also tended to abandon idiomatic or naturalistic 
ungrammaticalness, unfinished sentences, etc. This is a serious matter as 
much of the so-called ‘Chekhovian mood’ stems from these. He also seems 
to have a prejudice against exclamation merks. Granted that Chekhov 
and Russian usage call for a consumption of these which would scarcely 
be acceptable in post-Victorian English, one has often the feeling that the 
translator has overcompensated: exclamation marks would certainly justifi- 
ably follow expressions like ‘What a hope,’ or My God, how dreadful.’ The 
general result of these translation techniques has been to flatten Chekhov’s 
prose, Characteristically, it is the long speeches which have suifered less. In 
some cases, as for instance on p. 132 (Three sisters) the reader is barely 
conscious of any loss. For this reason too, it 1s the translation of ‘Three 
sisters’ which is most satisfactory and that of “The cherry orchard’ which 
1s least. 

Dr. Hingley has tried to preserve Chekhov's own conception of his 
characters—the process of twisting the playwright’s conceptions for the 
sake of ‘better theatre’ started with Stanislavsky and is still going on— 
and by and large he has succeeded. In one case—Natasha in ‘The sisters’ 
—he has actually succeeded in increasing the effectiveness of Chekhov's 
dialogue while remaining true to the author’s very negative view of the 
character. Natasha’s lines have almost invariably more bite and more vul- 
ganty in the translation. One of the best instances of this occurs on page 
89 where the neutral U mkh poprostu’ (approximately; “They don’t fuss 
to excess over guests’) is replaced by the Ime tinged with vulgarity ‘It’s 
ever so informal here.’ 

Because of the above considerations, it is clear that the scholarly pro- 
ducer eager to present Chekhov’s plays in the way in which Chekhov would 
have wanted to see them performed—assuming that such a person exists— 
would have to supplement this book by reference to the Russian original. 
It could thus be contended that Dr. Hingley has partially failed in his aim, 
but to contend this, we should have to admut the possibility of a translation 
which could replace fully the original. Both current theory and the prac- 
tice of centuries have shown that this is almost certainly unattainable. We 
can therefore congratulate the translator on having provided the first 
serious attempt to give the non-Russian speaking scholar a tool for 
Chekhov studies. 2 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOIKINE 


STANKEVICH AND HIS MOSCOW CIRCLE, 1830-1840. E. J. Brown. 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1966, pp. 149. 


PROFESSOR BROWN is Chairman of the Depa-tment of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures at Indiana University and the author of the useful book ‘The 
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proletarian experiment in Russian literature (New York, 1953). Ho has 
given us in the present work an interesting and stimulating introduction to 
some aspects of the intellectual history of the eighteen-thirties in Russia. 
The book also throws light on one of the principal manifestations of 
Russian intellectual life of the time—titerary criticism. In spite of its title it 
deals too sketchily with another manifestation, ‘circles’, The author experi- 
ences some difficulty in explaming the nature of his book. In his introduc- 
tion he tells us that it is not ‘a conventional biography’, or ‘primarily a 
study of intellectual history’, or ‘literary criticiam’. He calls it ‘an experi- 
ment in biography’—a somewhat fashionable title at the present time— 
and tells us that ‘what has been attempted ıs not so much a portrayal of a 
famous historical personality as a study of the processes by which the 
history of a lfe or of a period grows into a significant story’ (p. 1). The 
book 1s thus, in certain respects, akin to A. J. A. Symons’ Quest for Corvo. 
But ıt also has a lot in common with the ‘debunking’ biographical litera- 
ture of the mid-twentieth century. 

N. V. Stankevich was a gifted young man and the central figure of a 
circle known as the ‘Stankevich Circle’, which is often seen as one of two 
principal foci of the ‘Westernizing movement’ of the eighteen-thirties (the 
other being the more political and less philosophical ‘Herzen Circle’). 
Stankevich died young, but he lived on in the memory of his contempor- 
aries (who included such men at Turgenev and the critic Belinsky) as the 
anima candida of Russian intellectual life, as a sort of secular saint and 
as a great intellectual leader who influenced a whole generation of Russian 
thinkers and artists. At the same time his original works comprise only 
some poetry (which in Brown’s opinion ‘is worthless’), a tragedy of no 
distinction whatever and one short story—Neskol' ko mgnovenii ız zhizni 
grafa Z’— which Professor Brown dismisses as ‘a sickly exercise in self-pity’. 
But he also left a ‘brilliant and heretofore neglected correspondence’, which 
was collected and published (Perepiska Nikolaia Vladimirovicha Stanke- 
vicha, 1830-1840; red. i izd. A. Stankevicha. Moscow, 1914). The coincid- 
ence of the dates in the title of the book reviewed and the title of the 
collected correspondence 18 not fortuitous, and the author bases much of 
his work on this correspondence. 

Professor Brown comes to the conclusion that the influence of Stanke- 
vich on his times has been much exaggerated, and that we are in the pres- 
ence of a Stankevich myth, which obscures the reality of the man. He is 
mainly concerned with attempting to trace the emergence of the myth and 
its relation to the facts. His investigations lead him in two slightly divergent 
directions. He tests—and finds wanting—the two main sources at the dis- 
posal of the nineteenth century for an estimate of the personality of Stanke- 
vich. These are A. I. Herzen’s ‘Byloe 1 dumy’ (My Past and Thoughts) and 
P. V. Annenkov’s biographical sketch. As Professor Brown makes use 
of translated titles exclusively, it is not clear whether he is referring here 
to ‘Nikolai Vladimirovich Stankevich: biograficheskii ocherk’, published 
in the journal Russkli Vestnik in 1857, or to the same authors N. V. 
Stankevich perepiska ego i biografiia’, a 395-page monograph, which ap- 

at more or less the same time (Professor Brown gives its date as 
1858 in his bibliography, but K. D. Muratova’s ‘Istoriia russkoi literatury 
XIX veka: bibliografischeskii ukazatel’, gives the date as 1857). The author 
finds both the works discussed inadequate as evidence: both authors were 
not directly acquainted with their subject, and both show bias and disregard 
of facts sufficiently frequently to be considered suspect. 
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The second direction followed by the book is mainly based on Stanke- 
vich’s correspondence and ıs a discussion of the relationship of Stankevich 
with, in turn, ‘a practical man’—one IA. M. Neverov, a fairly senior public 
servant and frend of Stankevich—the Bakunin household, and particularly 
two of Bakunin’s sisters, the cntic Belinsky and the lıberal historian T. N. 
Granovsky. The chapter on the Bakunins strixes a slightly more personal 
note and 1s relevant to the question of Stankevich’s emotional hfe, making 
him slightly more fleshily human. Writing ir the mid-twentieth century, 
Professor Brown pays due homage to sex, sex-psychology and sublimation 
in hıs treatment of these episodes. The chapter provides us with some 
background to the social attitudes of the times, but the treatment ıs too 
briet to ve of much use Of particular interes: 1s the chapter on Belinsky, 
which gives a far more balanced view of the cmtic than most other essays 
on him, and makes a few dents in the Belırsky myth which is fostered 
enthusiastically in the Soviet Union. The author obvıously warmed to his 
supject—the chapter is twice as long as most of the others with the ex- 
ception of the chapters on the Bakunins, which presents a biographical 
interest absent in the story of Stankevich’s relations with Belinsky. The 
author extends his study of Belinsky to cover the period after Stankevich’s 
death. 

The last chapter has a rather misleading tile: it is entitled ‘Stankevich 
as a historical figure’ but is, in fact, a survey of Stankevich-scholarship 
from 1855 to the present day (one of the authors mentioned, Mashinsky, 
published a monograph on Stankevich as late as 1964). As this chapter 
leads to the conclusion that ‘the iconographic image created by [Stanke- 
vich’s] ımmedıate followers has never—not even in the heyday of scientific 
rationalism—been successfully questioned’ (p 129), it is understandable 
that there is a note of criticism in the review of the work of each individual 
author. As we still have no satisfactory Western work on the development 
of Russian literary criticism m the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as a 
whole, these pages have a considerable value despite their brevity. The 
strictures on Soviet scholarship generally are particularly severe. While 
they generally hold true for the period between 1930 and 1956, they would 
be far more controversial in the period following the death of Stalin, and 
the wholesale condemnation meted out by Professor Brown is no longer 
fully justified. 

The four-page conclusion: ‘Who was Stank2vich?’ highlights one of the 
shortcomings of this work. The author finds that ‘the real Stankevich is 
stronger, more various, and more attractive than the sentimental icon 
preserved for posterity’ (p. 130), all qualities which ‘do come through to 
the reader of the unexpurgated correspondence’ (p. 130). However, the 
extracts which illustrate, and ıllustrate very well, the various chapters of 
the book are not really sufficient to enable the reader to come to simular 
conclusions. This, however, is mainly a critiasm of the monograph as a 
biography, and the author assures us that it was not his aim to wnte one. 
As an aid to a filling out of the background of one of the important periods 
in Russian intellectual life, a period which is a prelude to what P. V. 
Annenkov called ‘a remarkable decade’, the work is very valuable. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD CULTURE, 
edited by M. Rechcigl. Mouton & Co. 1964, pp. 682. 


Tas title of this mammoth volume could prove misieading to the unsus- 
pecting reader. The book is not (as one might expect) an encyclopedic 
array of information about what the Czechs and Slovaks have contributed 
to world culture; it 1s the theme of a conference held m Washington in 
1962, and sponsored by the Czechoslovak Society of Arts and Sciences 
in America, The volume covers the proceedings of that conference, to- 
gether with a few additional essays. Because, as in most conferences, the 
speakers showed some latitude in their interpretation of the main theme, 
the overall impression given by the book is a little confusing, and the 
quality is very uneven. Some of the papers are scholarly essays on a 
variety of specialised topics: others are simple surveys of the ground, with 
no pretence at originality. Some seem to fit into neither category. The 
papers are arranged ın sections according to subject, e.g. Literature, 
Linguistics, Music, History, Science, Law, Economics, etc. The book has 
therefore definite advantages for the person who wants merely to refer to 
a particular section, though he may find the papers helpful in different 
ways. Anyone who 1s interested in the spectacular Czech contribution to 
modern linguistics will find the subject excellently covered by H. Kučera, 
who 1s himself an expert in the field. But if the reader turns to the History 
section, he will not, of course, find a summary of the historical develop- 
ment of the Czech and Slovak lands: many of the essays are concerned 
with mediaeval Bohemia. 

The non-political nature of the Association which sponsored the con- 
ference does not, of course, inhibit its individual members from polemical 
writing, and in the papers here presented there is a good deal of it, some 
at a not very scholarly level. The heterogeneous quality of the book may 
be illustrated by one example. It contains two essays on the work of 
Karel Capek; one by W. Harkins of Columbia University, an eminent 
American Slavist who is well known for his work in this field. The other 
essay 18 by J. Dresler, a popular writer and former art critic in Czecho- 
slovakia, But whereas Harkıns’ paper is an illuminating and scholarly 
treatment of a literary theme, Dresler’s approach is very tendentious. 
He selects for discussion two of Capek’s occasional pieces, originally 
intended for popular journals. The two pieces are entitled: ‘Why I am 
not a Communist and ‘Proletarian Art. Dresler selected the two pieces 
because, in his view, they represent Capek’s considered views on com- 
munism, and because they are not available to Western readers, (Actually 
the latter assumption is an error, the essay on Proletarian Art was pub- 
lished in English translation in 1957 in a collection entitled In Praise of 
Newspapers.) 

Oddly enough for Dresler’s thesis, Capek does not mention communism 
in the essay on Proletarıan art. When Dresler quotes Capek as saying: 
‘I do not intend to speak of the artistic quality of what is being offered 
under the label of Communist art. . .’, he is guilty of a mistranslation, 
for what Capek wrote was not Communist but revolutionary art: the 
latter was a term used often by the Czech avantgardists about their own 
work and their foreign models—it included a variety of schools, from 
that of Paul Klee to that of Marinetti. Proletarian literature on the other 
hand was a brief and easily defined phase in post-war Czech writing, 
which effectively ended in 1924 with the death of its leading exponent J, 
Wolker’ it had little in common with Russian Proletkult or the later 
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Socialist-realism. It did not belong to the svant-garde or experimental 
schools, and was opposed by the communist avant-gardists, from whom 
Capek has borrowed some of his arguments (For a sensible discussion 
of the Proletarian schoo! the reader could tura to the article of J. Tumlit 
on page 87 of the Contributions). It was perverse of Capek to confuse 
Proletarian with avant-garde experimental writing, but then, as Dresler 
incautiously admits, the essay was only written ‘on the level of an intel- 
lectual joke’. Actually Capek had rather a h:gh opinion of Wolker, and 
if Dresler wished to discuss his real feelings toward Proletarian literature, 
he could have quoted a serious essay of Capek about Wolker, published 
in 1934, in which Capek made an emotional defence of the dead poet 
against criticism. It is not really possible to take seriously Capek’s attack 
on the Proletarian writers in view both of the confusion in the essay, and 
of his known attitude to Wolker. But it is perverse in the extreme to 
take the essay as a considered view about communism Dresler’s schematic 
approach may be illustrated by a last quotation from his paper: “The fact 
that Capek’s works are being published today in almost all Communist 
countries, including Red China, merely shows that Communism has not 
brought forth any literature, either qualitatively or quantitatively, to satisfy 
its readers. That is why today they must reach out for works of non- 
Communists or anti-Communists like Karel Capek. . ” By this reasoning 
the communists, if they decline to reprint a pre-war author, are con- 
victed of dogmatism: if, on the other hand, they do reprint him, they 
demonstrate their own intellectual poverty. Whatever they do is wrong! 

It may seem unjust to single out Dresler for criticism in this way: no 
doubt he, and some other contributors, felt they had a duty to answer what 
they feel to be the gross distortions of tru-h committed by communist 
critics. But to answer distortion by distortioa, or stalinism by stalinism- 
in-reverse is to make a bad situation infinitely worse One fears that, as 
soon as the uncommitted reader comes upor polemics of this nature, he 
will be tempted to throw the book aside, and leave the Czechs to their 
quarrels; consigning to perdition all the modern Don Quixotes still tilting 
at Socialist-realist windmills. 

This would be a pity, for the book contains many good things. The level 
of the papers in the History section ig generally high: they fall into two 
main types: those which deal with specific historical problems (e.g. the 
important essay by H. Kaminsky on Täbor of the Hussites), and those 
dealing with the traditions of Czech historiography. The latter is of parti- 
cular interest because of the effect it has had on the course of actual 
events: in the case of the Czechs it was historiography which helped 
to form history. 

Whereas a modern historian resists the temptation to project his own 
present into the past, Czech intellectuals have drawn upon their image of 
the past to reshape the future. Czech historians have justified the role of 
their nation in history as a Slavic defender >f religious freedom, equality 
and humanity against Germanic exponents of imperialism, social oppres- 
sion, and violence. In the new Czechoslovak state of 1918 Masaryk claimed 
to see a vindication of the European ideals of liberal democracy and 
fundamental human rights. 

The misfortune of the Czechs is that their linguistic separateness, which 
is so important to their historical claims to nationhood, is the very 
thing which cuts them off from the audience of Western Europe where 
they clamour to be heard: for example, almost without exception English 
historians writing about Munich have igrored the Czech background 
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material—except that part of it which had been translated into German! 

One must applaud the present volume as a beginning: but to gain and 
hold the attention of Western students, Bohemist contributors must insist 
on the most rigid standards of scholarship, or their efforts will be self- 
defeating This is why it is sad to see space wasted on cold war polemics, 
which may give the reader an excuse to read no further in the face of 
this tedious dialogue. This would be a great pity in view of the many 
interesting research papers, as well as some excellent survey articles, 
especially on Czech and Slovak music, painting, sociology, and scientific 
thought. All Bohemists will be especially grateful for the extensive biblio- 
graphy (80 pages) of works on Czechoslovak topics in Western European 
languages. 


University of Adelalde A. FRENCH 


ON VOICE IN THE ENGLISH VERB. Jan Svartvik. The Hague, Mouton, 
1966, pp. xiv + 200 


THs book is in the excellent tradition of Scandinavian scholarship to 
which we owe much general and detailed study of the grammar of modern 
English, but it also draws attention to a new and encouraging situation by 
its association with the current work of grammarians in England itself, 
notably the Survey of English Usage under the directorship of Professor 
Randolph Quirk, who are, in a twentieth-century sense of the word, ‘ascer- 
taining’ the English tongue. Dr. Svartvik’s documented study is ‘a corpus- 
based discussion of some grammatical categories that seem relevant to 
problems connected with voice in English. The material used (over a 
third of a million words) includes spoken and written English, both formal 
and informal, and provides detailed information on the use of the passive 
voice in conversation, discussions, radio and television, newspapers, popular 
and learned writing in science and arts, plays and novels. Impressionistic 
opinions on the use of the passive voice may now be confirmed or rejected 
by appeal to quantitative assessment, and its use where impressionistic 
opinion would hardly dare to venture may be assessed. For example it is 
true that the passive is frequent in scientific writing; it appears not to be 
true that more passives occur in written forms of current English than in 
spoken! we learn that passives are very infrequent in television advertising. 

Dr. Svartvik’s examination of the uses and frequencies of occurrence of 
the passive in co-existing varieties of contemporary English emerges from a 
detailed study of the two voice terms within the voice system of present- 
day English and a classification of finite passive clauses using both con- 
stituent and transformational criteria. A work of this scope would hardiy 
have been possible without a computer, and a discussion, in Chapter IV, 
of the data processing for the computer work will give the book an added 
interest to those engaged in comparable projects. 

Appendices classify English verbs according to their passive uses and a 
bibliography of studies of the English passive and relevant general works 
concludes what will undoubtedly be a standard treatment of a subject that 
has received increasing attention in the last decade. 


University of Adelaide G. W. TURNER 
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A COMPREHENSIVE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Ernest Klein. Volume I, A-K. Amsterdam, 
Elsevier Publishing Company, 1966, pp. xxvi + 853, 


Dr Kıem’s general aim is 


‘not only to give the history of words, but to give also History in words. 
This dictionary is the first attempt to give tke history of human civiliza- 
tion and culture condensed in the etymologiccl data of words. . . . There- 
fore, in tracing words to their origin, we are tracıng simultaneously 
civilization and culture to their real roots.’ (Dr Klein’s emphases.) 


He hopes to do this by bringing Indo-European etymology (especially 
Tocharian) above the level reached by philology half a century ago; by 
including the analysing words of Semitic origin; by including a very 
full coverage of technical terms, and a wide range of personal, place, 
and mythological names These are doubtfully primary aims in a modern 
etymological dictionary of specifically Englisı forms and usage. 

This first volume invites comparison with its contemporary, the late 
Dr Onion’s Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology, Klein comes off 
second best, if English etymology is to meet its main test in that body 
of words which has come up through Old and Middle English from 
Common Germanic bases. It hasn’t the scholarly sharpness, the precision, 
the concise presentation of significant linguist.c fact and argument, nor the 
relevance to English etymology, of the Oxford. Compare the articles dead, 
death, die in both. Klem’s main article ıs the less difficult dead (both 
works are adequately cross-referenced). He refers immediately to three 
ME spellings of no particular etymological siznificance (a persistent habit), 
then relates Œ déad to a list of Germanic cognates, indiscriminately old 
and modern. He passes on to Common Germanic (‘Teutonic’) bases, thence 
to several IE bases and cognates, whose sigrificance he tends to interpret 
semantically or culturally rather than formally and etymologically. This 
excess of interpretation of, especially, IE bases, to me a mark of a 
popular nineteenth century rather than a modern scholarly work, is habitual 
(see also deaf etc.). He derives die intr. v. from ME dien, deyen (with no 
evidence for, or discussions of, dien), assuming one theory of origin directly 
from Old Norse deyja, again without discussion. 

Oxfords main article is diet, typically introduced with modern pro- 
nunciation phonetically transcribed, brief modern or other sense (Klein 
defines only for the more uncommon words, and then not always aptly 
e.g kerosene), and the century of first recarded use. A selection of ME 
spellings relevant to the discussion of the two admissible hypotheses of 
disputed origin follow; then a statement and discussion of the two hypo- 
theses, with main evidence from C. Germ. and an origin in ON deyja 
preferred. There is a helpful note on ‘die’ words in OE, and explanatory 
references for the development of die from ME dëxe. Article dead again 
uses mainly C Germ, explanations, referring to IE*dhau and its repre- 
sentatives, and giving a list of special compounds in English with their 
dates and derivatives. Death is similarly briefly dealt with, both stem and 
suffix. For further comparisons see call, carcl/carrell, cheap, choose, dight, 
drink, fall, hight, hilt, ken, kent, keep. Ore is left with the impression 
that Klein is copious in those etymological fields where speculation is 
strong and changing, and inadequate, particularly in dialectical fields, 
where scholarship is now so rich and exact, and where an accurate 
accounting for the English form and use would be helpful both to the 
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student and to the amateur etymologist. He typically ignores English 
dialectical material—Old, Middle or Modern. In spite of Dr Klein’s asser- 
tions in his introduction, I do not find his use of IE (or of Tocharian 
for that matter) any more handy than, say, Partridge’s, with whose 
Origins this dictionary might be better compared. 

In other respects Klein gives better and greater coverage—in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Arabic (and apparently Turkish); in technical terms; and in per- 
sonal and place names. (In Pacific languages he is no better nor any 
worse than his predecessors; perhaps slightly better than the Oxford which 
omits, eg. kanaka, kauri) To one who is not a Semitic scholar, words like 
ketubah seem out of place in a dictionary of English etymology; and 
others in their common English forms and usage are summarily dismissed, 
compared with the Oxford (e.g. Jehovah (Jah) cherub). Dr Klein admits 
many more technical and other terms (a most useful, modern feature for 
those who wish to use it) from a variety of disciplines (eg. agoraphobia, 
aureomycin, Diptera, Dipteryx, diptote, diptych, Dirca, Dircaean, gallium). 
He admits when the Oxford improperly omits (e.g. krypton). and in general 
makes up for his lack of linguistic information by providing much that 
is useful culturally and historically. Technical terms, with personal names 
(some of which are doubtful entrants e.g. Kenelm), and place names (e.g. 
Carpathian Mountains), give Klein an encyclopaedic and popular-cultural 
aspect which makes it a useful library adjunct to the more linguistically 
tempered Oxford. It is nicely printed, and remarkably free from literals. 


Victoria University of Wellington H. W. ORSMAN 


THE LITERATURE OF SLANG. W. J. Burke. With an introductory 
Note by Eric Partridge. New York, The New York Public Library, 1939. 
Republished Detroit, Michigan, Gale Research Company, 1965, pp. viii + 
180. 


THE present edition of this bibliography is an unchanged reprint of a 
work first published by the New York Public Library in 1939. This was 
itself basically a reprint from a series of articles in the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library during the years 1936 to 1938. 

The following main sections appear: Bibliographies; Dictionaries; General 
Works; Underworld Cant and Its Subsidiaries; Occupational Jargon! Slang 
and Jargon of Sports, the Theatre, the Gambling World, and Associated 
Groups; War Slang; School and College Slang; Dialects; Miscellaneous 

Within the main sections the arrangement of subsections varies: it 18 
according to chronology (16th, 17th, and 18th centuries as wholes, there- 
after by decades) for general works; according to occupation, sport, etc 
for the slang of these fields; according to institution for school and uni. 
versity slang; and according to State for American dialect works. A 
miscellaneous section includes African slang, Australian slang (two itema 
contain Australasian in their title, but there is no mention of New Zealand 
save an acknowledgement of assistance from Mr Alan Mulgan of Wel- 
lington, New Zealand), Canadian slang, Gypsy slang, Pidgin English and 
Chinrook jargon, Yiddish, Drinking slang, Verbal taboos, Swearing, Classic 
slang, Marbles, Reduplicated words, Tall talk and Olla podrida—in this 
order. 

The items are listed in their subsections alphabetically by authors or 
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pseudonyms, or, failing these, by titles. Titles are then given, followed 
by bibliographical reference to title, place of publication, date, volume, 
and page of periodical, or to place, publisher, date, number of pages and 
size of book. 

To each item is appended a note giving furtker information with regard 
to illustrations, content, sources, biographical information, relations be- 
tween works, and so on. 

The work is completed by an index of authors and of other item headings. 

As the above suggests, the book has fairly wide coverage. No explicit 
statement of its aim or purpose is given, buz one may infer from the 
contents that ıt is intended to list (? all) works dealing with English and 
American slang from the Elizabethan era to the present and apparently also 
writings on the underworld and other cants, on occupational jargons—but 
not technical dictionaries—on Americanisms, and on American, Canadian 
and Australian dialects 

The comments of the reviewers of the first edition! are equally valid 
today. These are, in the main, appreciative of the range and coverage of 
the work, and of the mass of pertinent, important, and often fascinating 
material in the extensive annotation, but they are, at the same time, critical 
of the general arrangement which, with the lack of a detailed analytical 
table of contents, often renders the search for information in a particular 
field difficult and time-consuming The main weakness in the book remains 
the inadequacy of the index: there is no index of subsections, topics, 
dialect regions, etc, no index of titles, and, most disconcerting of all, no 
index to the mass of names and pertinent bibliographical material in the 
annotations, that is, to what is considerably more than half the substance 
of the book. But in spite of these defects one must not underestimate the 
quality and the value of the book; it is a mine of material, a useful 
supplement to Kennedy’s Bibliography and indispensable to the serious 
worker in its field. 


Victoria University of Wellington L. F. BROSNAHAN 


IR. W. Wadsworth in American Speech 16 (1541) 47-8: and J. L. Keuthe 
in Modern Language Notes 55 (1940) 473-5. A further review by K 
Thielke in Anglia Beiblatt 51 (1940) has been unavailable. 


LANGUAGE LOYALTY IN THE UNITED STATES. Joshua A. Fishman 
and Vladimir C. Nahirny, John E. Hofman, Robert G. Hayden et al. The 
Hague, Mouton (Janua Linguarum, Series Maior), 1966, pp. 478, with 
introduction by Einar Haugen. 


IN our continent, where the study of bilingualism and language assimilation 
is becoming increasingly popular, we watch wita interest the steady flow of 
studies on the subject from the US Apart from Weinreich’s and Haugen’s 
monumental works, embracing the whole field, various problems of 
bilingualism and several bilingual communities have been investigated in 
detail Language Loyalty in the United States is a massive sociolinguistic 
study based on a 3-volume report to the US Office of Education, com- 
prising 15 essays connected with factors contrituting towards or preventing 
the maintenance of ‘ethnic’ languages in the US. The reader js struck by 
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the time, money, and energy spent on this project on America’s language 
resources and by the amount of information (though not very reliable) 
available from the Census and other oflicial sources. 

Some essays are devoted to individual factors promoting language main- 
tenance (e.g. nativity, ethnic group organizations, the press), others to 

‘ maintenance efforts, successes and failures in German, French, Spanish, 
and Ukrainian. Finally three chapters sum up the problems and offer 
suggestions for planned language maintenance (LM) reinforcement today. 

The reader learns that, despite the 20 million Americans who can 
speak a Janguage other than English, virtually the only hope the US has 
of ‘conserving’ these language resources is the success of an eleventh hour 
attempt to teach ‘ethnic’ languages in high schools and to have them 
accepted as American Kulturgut The near-impossibility of ‘planning’ LM 
in the community is shown in Kloss’s outstanding essay. He demonstrates 
that the very factors that can promote LM can also prevent it. 

It is unfortunate that ‘mother tongue’ is repeatedly used in such a wide 
range of meanings from the dominant language of the first generation to 
the ‘passive’ language of the third. 

The contribution of ethnic group organizations towards LM is questioned, 
as ethnicity is sometimes preserved without the language. Foreign langu- 
age broadcasts and press are declining. In their informative article on ethnic 
group schools, Fishman and Nahirny distinguish between all-day, weekday 
afternoon and weekend schools. Only the last-named (a post-war innova- 
tion supported largely by recent migrants) makes a substantial contribution 
towards LM. Most churches have been de-ethnicized, the Lutheran ‘ones 
by necessity, most Roman Catholic parishes through Irish domination. 

Fishman and Hofman use 1940 and 1960 census figures to ascertain that 
the groups ranking highest in LM tend to represent above-average propor- 
tions of the population where they are strongest. Such findings as Fishman’s 
and Nahirny’s correlation between proficiency in, and attitude towards a 
language, with the later gradually becoming less favourable, especially 
after the age of 22, is relevant in the forming of educational policy, here 
as well as in America. 

Kloss shows that the ‘colonial’ languages (Spanish, French, Pennsylvania 
Deitsch, German), which were established in the US before English be- 
came the official language, have a better chance of survival than the others. 
He deals with the development of Pennsylvania Deitsch into a language 
in its own right, the peculiar problems of LM of the various (colonial and 
post-colonial) German migrant groups, and the decline of German from 
its place of importance before the 1st World War. French and especially 
Spanish have enjoyed greater success in LM, the former because of 
isolation and the latter because of limited mobility. In their article on 
the Ukrainians, Nahirny and Fishman object to the belief in ‘third genera- 
tion resurgent interest’ caused by grandsons no longer having to prove their 
Americanism, for this ignores the fact that ‘mode of identification’ varies. 
To the first generation, the Ukrainian peasant migrants, nationality and 
ethnicity did not exist. Their Weltbild and traditional i imagery were ‘unreal’ 
and incomprehensible to the second generation, for whom ethnic identifica- 
tion was merely ‘symbolic.’ (I doubt if this holds true for immigrants from 
European cities.) The grandsons’ ethnic contacts are ‘historical’ and 
‘functional.’ 

Glazer makes the valid point that American ‘mass culture’ now influences 
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other nations so much that less adaptation is required on the part of new- 
comers. 

In the appendices Fishman skilfully links LM and language shift (LS) 
with the linguistic, sociolinguistic and psycholinguistic problems of 
bilingualism. He discusses the relationship: Jetween the compound—co- 
ordinate classification and domain analysis and the ‘development’ from 
compound to co-ordinate bilingualism. Fishman shows, in a chart, how 
Yiddish is giving way to English in many domains. He again questions 
the validity of such factors as group loyalty and membership, urbanization, 
and prestige of language as causes of LM; interference, however, can lead 
to LS. 

Finally, Fishman points to two gaps in research in this fleld which he 
hopes to bridge soon: 


1. degree and direction of LM and LS 

2. cross-cultural comparative study of LM and LS based on theoretical 
considerations. It is to be hoped that we will soon hear of progress in 
these important projects. 

Each chapter and the appendices are followed by a bibliography. The 
large number of printing errors is perhaps understandable owing to the 
arduous task of proof-reading such a voluminous work. A slightly annoying 
feature of the book is the frequent repetition by one author of what another 
has already said. 

This collection of articles will undoubtedly inspire active and scientific 
(rather than ‘emotional’) interest, in the US and beyond, in the problem 
of LM in America. The reader in Australasia is reminded of how little 
we know about our own ‘language resources.’ 


Monash University M. G. CLYNE 


THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW. George K. Anderson. 
Brown University Press, Providence, 1965, pp. ix + 489. 


Tue idea of wandering as a punishment is very old, and along whatever 
avenues one traces it, it ultimately goes back to Biblical sources. The oldest 
formulation of it is in Genesis 4, where God condemns Cain to become a 
wanderer, and sets a mark upon him so that none may slay him. 

The variations on this theme are exam:ned by Professor Anderson with 
such an immense apparatus of documentation that his book is practically 
certain to be recognised as the classic work on the subject. 

The author points out that the idea of the Eternal Wanderer is not 
confined to the Christian world: the Koran for example borrows it from 
the Old Testament and turns it into a story of Al Sameri; it also wanders 
into Teutonic mythology, where we meet the Wild Huntsman, and it 
gives rise to the legend of the Flying Dutchman. 

The story, based on the apocryphal episode in which Christ bids a man 
of Jerusalem wait for Him till He comes again, is the main source of the 
medieval Christian versions. But, as Frofessor Anderson points out, it 
was supplemented in the Middle Ages by the legend of Malchus, which 
had its origin in the Gospel of St. John, Chapter 18, where Malchus is the 
name given to the man whose ear Peter cut off. This, in turn, is supple- 
mented by St. Matthew (16), where Christ says: ‘There be some standing 
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here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of Man coming 
in his kingdom.’ This saying, incidentally, led many early Christians to be- 
lieve that Christ would return in their lifetime—an idea that is discussed 
in a vivid and very interesting way in Mrs Laurene Chinn’s recent bio- 
graphical novel, Marcus (i.e. St. Mark), published in America in 1965 and 
republished last year by Hodder and Stoughton. 

The subsequent ramıfications of the legend are so numerous that 1 
heartily admire Professor Anderson’s scrupulous patience in sorting them 
out and presenting them in a readable fashion. He follows the story and 
its adaptations through various mythological, folklorist and literary channels 
from the Middle Ages up to the present century, one of the latest and 
most curious exploitations of the subject being Hans Hauptmann’s pro 
Nazi novel, Memoiren des Satans (Munich, 1929), in which ‘the author 
has tied together both Jews and Freemasons in the same package; both are 
anathema to the Fascist state.’ I presume that Hauptmann borrowed the 
title of his opus from Wilhelm Hauff (1802-1827), who must surely have 
turned in his century-old grave. 

I am not an authority on the subject, but having read many versions 
and adaptations of the Wandering Jew myth, I found that every item 
known to me had been carefully picked up and thoroughly examined by 
Professor Anderson, with the single and pardonable exception of Hugo’s 
poem, La Conscience—pardonable, because Hugo gives only a few fleeting 
hints as to the parallel between Cain and the Wandering Jew 

Some of the author’s asides are no less interesting than his main theme. 
For instance, he shrewdly remarks that the legend of the Flying Dutchman 
is necessarily post-medieval, and must have been evolved after Holland 
had begun to achieve fame as a seafaring nation. 

Professor Anderson also lists the major studies on his subject from 
about 1850 onwards, thus rounding off what is undoubtedly a splendid 
piece of American scholarship. His is one of those rare works that might 
seem to encourage our laziness by doing everything for us, spadework and 
all. But in reality such books compel our vigorous alertness, and we be- 
come explorers ourselves as we read The Legend of the Wandering Jew. 
It belongs to the same distinguished class as, say, Edmond Faral’s Légende 
arthurlenne. - 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 


A QUARTER OF MANKIND. An Anatomy of China Today. Dick Wil- 
son London, Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1966, pp. x + 308 


Dick WILSON, editor of the Far Eastern Economic Review in Hong Kong 
1958-64, has written a clear and impartial account of contemporary China, 
which may unhesitatingly be recommended to the student of world affairs 
who wishes to avoid alike both fellow travellers’ tales and Kuomintang 
propaganda. It is firmly based on expert studies of Communist China, 
British and American, and effective use is made of a wide spectrum of 
newspaper quotations. An appendix, discussing the sources of our informa- 
tion about Communist China, and underlying the key role of Hong Kong 
as a listening post, will be particularly helpful to readers who are sceptical 
about the possibility of any genuine knowledge of the People’s Republic 
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The book is divided into three sections: society, economy, and diplomacy. 
In the first section, the development of Chinese agricultural policy from 
the land-reform of 1950 through the rise and fall of the commune is 
lucidly outhned. Of interest here is the author's stress on the continued 
importance of the private plot, where ‘king pig still reigns,’ as a source 
of income to the Chinese farmer, and also Aıs discussion of the vexed 
question of the urban commune. The contention that ‘the peasant, not 
the urban proletarıan, is the central character ın China’s drama’ ıs perhaps 
more open to question. This may have been true, adventitiously, in the 
1930’s and 1940’s, but it is ceasing to be true with every step China takes 
towards modernization, and this ın itself is one of the factors lying behind 
the present crisis of Maoism. Indeed, Dick Wilson’s own account of Shang- 
hai seems to tell against his overall view. 

As might be expected from the author’s background, the central portion 
of the book, dealing with economic problems, is the most informative and 
cogent. The technical problems of Chinese agriculture, soil conditions ın 
North China for example, are clearly explained for the non-specialist. The 
Malthusian counter-revolution, a striking phrase, 18 shown to rest on the 
time gap, exaggerated in underdeveloped countries, between the application 
of modern medicine and the development of new social attitudes to the 
size of families. A pessimistic view 1s taken of the situation, as the author 
believes ‘that the eventual Chinese poprlation cannot, therefore, be 
stabilised at less than 1750 million or so.’ Nevertheless he rightly rejects 
the view that population growth by itself is sufficient to cause military 
expansionism. 

The last portion of the book, devoted to problems of foreign policy, 
18 the least convincing. Here too little weight is given to ideological factors. 
‘China’s foreign policy,’ it is argued, ‘can be reduced to one basic objective: 
to reassert herself as a great world power.’ If this were so, the problem 
of China’s relations with the outside world would be less intractable than 
it is. It is because China’s legitimate national ambitions have become inter- 
twined with the commitment to world revolution that co-existence is diffi- 
cult. Mr Wilson’s arguments in favour cf generosity are objective and 
forceful, but his standpoint as an economic expert leads him to under- 
estimate the ideological content of China’3 transformation. The hard fact 
is that contemporary China is more red than expert, as the Chinese them- 
selves are the first to affirm. ° 


University of Canterbury S. A. M. ADSHEAD 


FORSCHUNGSBERICHT HOMER. A. Lesky. 4. Fortsetzung, i. Hälfte, 
Anzeiger f. d. Altertumswissenschaft voL XVII, Heft 3-4, 1964; 2. Teil, 
vol, XVIII, Heft 1-2, 1965. 


For anyone working on Homer, A. Lesky's surveys of research are an 
indispensable tool. He has written suck surveys since 1951. In the last 
two parts of his principle of selection has been to ‘unfold the problems 
central to our contemporary understanding of Homer.’ It is this viewpoint 
which makes Lesky’s exciting reading. 

The topics selected by him are: ‘tools’ for research, the transmission of 
the Homeric epics, scholia, language, ‘kultur’ (civilization) and subject- 
matter, in the first half; religion, the conception of man, the Homeric 
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question, and work dealing specifically with either the Iliad or the Odyssey 
or parts of them, in the second half, 

In the linguistic field two factors keep discussion on the move: the 
decipherment of Linear B by Ventris and Chadwick and Ernst Rısch’s 
article on the Greek dialects (Mus. Helv. 12, 1955, and now in Language 
and Background of Homer, ed. Kirk, London 1964). Most of the work 
done here is concerned with taking stock of the consequences of these 
two ‘discoveries’ for our view of Homeric language. There are also 
studies of single ‚words (fepdc, pap, Kip, tip, and PET, 
BPovBpGotic, AbOLOV, legal terms, and particles), and on style and 
composition. 

Under ‘kultur’ many facets of Homeric life are discussed with frequent 
reference particularly to the Companion to Homer, ed. A. J. B. Wace and 
F. H. Stubbings, London 1962). The main problem in this field is whether 
the Homeric world is more Mycenean or more 8th century Ionian, and 
whether detailed items of language, equipment or institutions can be 
dated. Here Lesky considers as most important G. S. Kirk's article on 
‘Objective Dating Criteria in Homer’ (Mus. Helv. 17, 1960 and now in 
Language and Background of Homer). 

As regards subject-matter, the historicity of the Trojan War and the 
relation of the epics to this is the main problem: works by F. Hampe, 
D. Page and T. B. L. Webster are important here, and a ‘judicial’ sym- 
posium of scholars m the Journal of Hellenistic Studies 1964. In work 
on the sources of the Homeric epics, the methodology of earlier attempts 
has been put in question while at the same time this method has been 
fully employed by W. Kullman in his book on the sources of the Ziad. 

In the field of religion, the complexity of the world of the gods, the 
gulf between the gods’ behaviour and morality, the occasionally ‘burlesque’ 
presentation of the gods in Homer in relation to genuine religion, and 
such concepts as Moira, Themis and Timé are subjects of inquiry. On 
the ‘human’ side, popular ethics, the concepts of Adiös, of Friendship and 
Hospitality, of Counsel and Deed, Honour and Punishment etc. are dis- 
cussed, also the problem of ‘Free Will” in an ıllumınatıng essay by A. 
Lesky on ‘Divine and human motivation in the Homeric Epic,’ 

The most exciting portion of Lesky’s report deals with the ‘Homeric 
Question’. Lesky states his own very reasonable view that the analytic 
method, instituted by F. A. Wolf, ot cutting up the epics in the attempt 
to reconstitute the work of earlier poets, has been put out of court by 
the work done by Parry and others on ‘oral’ poetry, and that our task 
today is one of relating our newly-won knowledge about the functioning 
of oral poetry properly to the Homeric epics. Therefore, while mention- 
ing contmental work done in the old mould, Lesky reports fully on the 
question of ‘oral’ or ‘written’ in the epics, which is answered differently 
by three leading scholars: ` 
1J. A. Notopoulos in a series of papers maintains that not only the 
Homeric epics, but also the Hymns and the works of Hesiod were orally 
composed; 
aA, B. Lord, Parry’s collaborator and successor, working with Jugoslav 
oral poetry, believes that the Homeric epics are ‘oral dictated texts’ (The 
Singer of Tales, Camb. Mass., 1960); 
8G. S. Kirk thinks that the Homeric epics were orally composed, and 
not written down until the sixth century B.C., but that the oral tradition 
may well have been a verbatim transmission, His book, The Songs of 
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Homer (Cambridge, 1962) is an excellent comprehensive introduction to 
the whole field. A. Lesky himself assumes that the rhapsodies had written 
copies of the epics which they used to assist -heir oral recitation (p. 18). 
Finally, Karl Reinhardt’s Die Ilias und ihr Dichter, posthumously pub- 
lished (Göttingen, 1961), should perhaps be mentioned out of a great 
number of other works discussed in these reports, 

In conclusion, what seems to me to emerge from this survey is the 
need in Homeric studies for a careful discussion of principles which 
wouki probably make explicit something like the reasonable and coherent 
perspective implied in Lesky’s judgments. 


University of Melbourne K. J. McKAY 
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MYER FOUNDATION. GRANTS-IN-AID FOR SHORT-TERM . 
STUDY LEAVE ABROAD IN THE HUMANITIES 1967-68 


The Australian Humanities Research Council, in association with the 
Myer Foundation, is offering five (5) grants-in-aid for short-term study 
leave abroad during 1967-68 to scholars who are working in the field of 
the Humanities and who are resident in Australia. 

The grants are designed to assist scholars engaged in full-time teaching 
or other full-time employment throughout the year. They are available to 
full-time members of the teaching staffs of Australian universities and to 
distinguished scholars outside the universities. 

The grants will normally be made to applicants who have already be- 
gun research work of a kind for which a short visit overseas is essential 
for its further advancement or completion, and who have already published 
work in a similar or related field. The grants will consist of $800 whick 
will be paid as a contribution to the cost of the return air fare between 
the applicant’s place of work in Australia and his centre of research abroad 

The Council will not award grants as & contribution to period of study 
leave abroad taken by university staff members as a part of their study 
leave entitlements ‘after three years’ or six years’ service. The Council 
expects that the typical university applicant will be asking for aid towards 
study abroad during the long vacation. 

Application forms are available from: 

The Secretary, 

Australian Humanities Research Council, 
C/- Australian National University, 
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GLOSSA. 


The Department of Modern Languages of Simon Fraser University an- 
nounces the publication of GLOSSA, e journal for articles, discussion, 
reviews, and notices concerning general linguistics, linguistic theory, inter- 
discipliniary relationships, and language description. Circulation is inter- 
national. Publication in Latin and Cyrilfic fonts. Appears twice annually. 
Annual subscription: Four fifty Canadien. Articles and Discussion to D. 
O. Chambers. Reviews and Books for Review to P. W. Davis. Notices 
to G. F. Holliday. ; 


GLOSSA 

Simon Fraser Universi-y, 
Burnaby 2 (Vancouver), 
British Columbia, Cansda. 


ALEXANDER BRYAN JCHNSON (1786-1867) 


A conference on the centenary of Johnson’s death will be held in Utica, 
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New York, on September 8-9, 1967, sponsored by Hamilton College and 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute. The ımportance of Johnson’s 
Treatise on Language of 1836 went unrecognized until the linguistic ap- 
proach to the problems of philosophy commanded attention nearly a 
century later. The advent of communication theory having now permanently 
established the value of such researches, honor is due to their American 
pioneer. Attention will also be paid to his close affilıatıons with John Adams _ 
and John Quincey Adams, his works on economic theory, banking, and on 
American political problems ranging from the Jacksonian ere- through the 
Civil War. ae 

Inquiries concerning the programme of_the-tonference and participation 
in it should be addressed to Professor Charles L. Todd, Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York 13323. Anyone having letters or documents relating ta 
A. B. Johnson; or otherwise able to contribute to the purposes of the cøn- 

se ference, is requested to communicate information at once. 
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Drei d de bands rin cu, ANG Epithalamion 
rhetorical. The present book ENID WELSFORD 
seeks to lay the ground work for 


a fairer assessment of the poem. 
25s. net 












These poems suggest that Spenser 
conceived Love as tri-une: the 
ascending Eros and the descend- 
ing Agape being fulfilled in the 
uniting Hymen. 
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The Private 


World of Style and Temper 
Jean Giono W. M. FROHOCK 
W. D. REDFERN These eight papers examine the 


. relations between style and nar- 
Giono’s prodigious gift for story- rative form with special attention 
zus his eudemonism and his to the French novelists of the 
zest for country Iıfe set hım apart 1930’s. j 
from the frequently morbid intel- £ .. a work of considerable dis- 
lectualism of much contemporary tinction and penetration —TIMES 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF STOICISM 
H. K. HUNT 


University of Melbourne 


In Stoic physics a strong case may be made for complete mech- 
anical determinism This is supported by Sembursky’s works, which 
in recent years have explained the concept of the universe as a 
dynamic continuum with arguments anticipating modern classical 
mechanism.’ There was also an idea of determinism of another 
kind, i.e. direction by supreme intelligence acting upon men by 
communication to human understanding. Of this we find evidence 
in the Ciceronian works. There is also evidence in these works 
that in the second century B.C. a challenge was made to this sort 
of determinism, so that there resulted a conflict between the 
theories of determinism and free will. Tae purpose of this paper 
is to draw attention to some problems of interpretation involved 
in tracing this conflict, and to their bear ng upon our understand- 
ing of the ideas of deity and divine coatrol which were held in 
the main schools of philosophy at the time of the late Roman 
republic. 

» To trace the emergence of the conflict and then to assess its 
stages it would be necessary to start with Zeno, so that we could 
see what still stood in the later stages from the Master’s system, 
what was altered and what was the effect of the changes. For the 
purposes of this paper it suffices to give a brief reminder of Zeno’s 
assumptions which related to the structure of the universe and its 
controlling power. These were: 
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1 The hypothesis of primary substance which is not brute, inert 
material but has active force inseparably inherent in it and 
diffused throughout the totality of matter. 


2 The formation of the elements from the basic substance, 
leaving a residue of purest matter wherein is a supreme 
directing force, and the formation of the ordered world from 
the elements. 


3 The heavenly bodies as concentrations of pure matter possess- 
ing directing power as agents of the supreme force. 


4 The periodical conflagration, by which the ordered world is 
resolved into primary substance, after which it is reformed 
in exactly the same way. 


Now in British scholarship there has been a tendency to believe 
that Zeno’s system was thrown together hastily to meet a social 
and historical crisis, and to deny his debt to earlier philosophy. 
Against this tendency the tide has turned. Sambursky has demon- 
strated the pre-Socratic influences on Zeno, and Solmsen has 
stressed the importance of examining his debt to Plato and 
Aristotle of which, as he says, ‘students of Greek Philosophy have 
been inclined to underrate the extent.’ 

If we compare the Zenonian assumption listed above with Plato’s 
Timaeus, we may see, despite a fundamentally different conception 
of the nature of matter, affinities in their notions of the nature 
of the world. In the Timaeus should be noted the ‘receptacle’, 
the neutral, plastic material, characterless, formless, invisible, the 
basic matter of the sensible world:—the implantation of soul 
which made the universe a visible, living being : —the. transform- 
ation by the Demiurgus of the matter into the elements whence 
were formed the parts of the visible world, the things, creatures 
and man :—the implantation of soul in man :—the heavenly bodies 
as divinities, the created gods with a rôle under the supreme power 
like that of Zeno’s heavenly bodies. 

The great difference is Zeno’s assumption of force inherent in 
the matter, while in Plato the matter in which soul is implanted 
is inert. But they share a general notion of the nature of the 
world: it is unique, with nothing beyond it, spherical, beautiful and 
perfect, formed from one basic matter by the elements derived 
from it, controlled by a benevolent and providential force, partly 
through the divine heavenly bodies. 

As for the controlling power, Zeno rejected any possibility of 
external or non-corporeal force. Whatever may have been Plato’s 
own conception of the Maker, Zeno understood him to have meant 
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a non-corporeal being,‘ and this he excluded for by his definition 
no such thing can be in the universe or act externally upon it: 
everything that acts or is acted upon must be body.’ His aim was 
to establish an hypothesis of the universe self-controlling by the 
force diffused throughout the matter. 

Convinced of the need to account for the order and perfection 
of the universe, he assumed that it was formed in accordance with 
a rational system which he called the A6yoc — the determined 
law of the development of all thıngs.° The force inherent in it which 
controlled development in accordance with the Aöyog he called 
the soul of the universe, and described it as intelligent. The 
universe itself, since this force was its soul, he likewise called 
intelligent; since it had soul it was lıving, and since it controlled 
itself through its own force it was God. The Universe then was a 
living organism, rational and intelligent.’ 

The conception of the universe as a living thing controlled by 
a directing force was no new thıng in Greek philosophy. It went 
right back to the Ionians. The description of the controlling force 
as soul also had a long tradition. The Aöyog was as old as 
Heracleitus. Plato had done three things :— 

He had separated soul from body, giving it precedence over 
body, making it the dominating partner end asserting its intelli- 
gence, 

He had imposed a standard of truth, for the Maker when he 
produced the ordered world from unformed matter used as his 
pattern the ‘eternally unchanging’, i.e. the eternal world of true 
being whose meaning is determined by the unchanging truth of 
the ‘things in themselves’, the Forms, by conformity with which 
sensible things get such reality as is possible in the world as a copy 
of true being. 

Then in the visible universe, since he desired it to be the 
fairest possible image of true being, since what is best must have 
intelligence and since the only thing capable of intelligence and 
of apprehending the intelligible is Soul, the Maker implanted 
reason and Soul. 

Now Zeno, wanting to continue the physical tradition, rejecting 
any possibility of the non-corporeal, but seeking an hypothesis to 
explain the perfection and order of the tniverse, may very reason- 
ably be supposed to have been impressed by Plato’s postulation of 
the unchanging pattern. Next, realising the need to explain how 
the directing force could follow the pattern, and drawing from the . 
long tradition which called the directing Zorce ‘Soul’, and impressed 
again by Plato’s insistence that soul 1s the only thing capable of 
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intelligence, Zeno may again reasonably be supposed to have 
followed Plato when he called his controlling force, the force 
inherent in the totality of matter, the soul of the world and intelli- 
gent. 

If it is argued that this gives a meaning for intelligence different 
from the usual meaning as of mind acting freely to reach its own 
decisions, we may remark that in Plato the faculty of vénots 
in its highest activity is engaged in recognition of the fixed and 
unalterable truth of the Forms. May not Zeno have held that, in 
following the Aöyog, this fixed and rational system (the law of 
the things that are and will be), the World Soul would be exercising 
intelligence of the same order? 

So in Zeno the universe is a living, self-controlling organism: 
it is intelligent in the sense that it understands and enforces the 
fixed laws of its own unending process. It is assumed to be good, 
although it has no purpose other than its self-perpetuation in 
accordance with the fixed design. 

Now although by Zeno’s definition the active principle must 
permeate all matter, wherever distributed, yet he assumed that, 
when the world was formed, there remained unused a store of 
pure matter in which the ruling principle resided—a theory already 
found in the Ionians.® Zeno’s successors went further, Cleanthes 
placing the ruling force in the sun and Chrysippus in the heaven, 
‘the extreme circumference where dwells all that is divine’. 

So the universe as an organism has, in some area within it, 
a ruling force, tò fyeuovixôv. By Zeno’s definition it is ‘body’: 
as the purest body it is ‘fire’-—not, of course, the elemental fire 
which destroys but ‘the fire which preserves’, the pure substance 
from which all is formed, and which at the same time is intelligent, 
and directs all development and change according to the A6yoc 
the rational system of the determined development of all things. 
Since this system is fixed and unchanging it imposes the strictest 
determinism. After each conflagration the whole system must be 
re-formed in exactly the same way. The Universal process goes 
on with no deviation. 

Here then is the case for determinism. But there must have 
been implications in it which jarred on men’s common-sense. For 
example the doctrine of exact historical repetition: in its absurdest 
form, as the critics of Stoicism pointed out with derision, this 
would imply that after each renewal the same Socrates in the 
same surroundings would discourse on the same subjects to the 
same friends.’ More seriously, men were aware in their own experi- 
ence of progressive change, infinite deviations of species, forma- 
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tion of hybrid plants and creatures—an erdless development in 
which it was impossible to believe that the inflexible control of the 
determined law persisted. 

Hence the seeds of scepticism—a scepticism reinforced by man’s 
conviction that he does made decisions freely. But by strict Zeno- 
nian doctrine this freedom would be illusory : the intelligent direct- 
ing force must be supposed to engage in infinitely detailed direc- 
tion which man on his side must employ divination to comprehend. 
This is the origin of the controversy on divination in the later 
works, where again we notice the scepticism of the Stoics 
opponents. 

For such reasons the Stoic theories were attacked during the 
century after Zeno’s death, and concessions were made. For 
example Chrysippus went some way towards conceding man’s 
power of choice by allowing perception to be a cause of assent, 
but not the necessitating cause.” The implication was that there 
was an element of spontaneity in the part despite the power of 
the whole. Thus, when Panaetius started teaching about a hundred 
years after Zeno, the original doctrines had been relaxed in certain 
ways, mostly relating to perception and ftee-will. 

Although the evidence on Panaetius’s physical theory is frag- 
mentary, it seems certain that he accepted the original hypothesis 
of basic matter with active and passive principles inseparable, 
and that he belonged to the Stoic line of succession. But in the 
physical theory he made three modifications which challenged the 
strict theory of determinism. These were: 


1 An assertion that the totality cf matter was distributed 
into the elements, none of it remaining apart:—a challenge 
to Zeno’s doctrine that the supreme controlling force, the 
soul of the world, resided in a stcre of undistributed matter. 

2 A challenge to the doctrine of d:vination. 

3 Denial of the periodic conflagration. 

From lack of his arguments we can only conjecture the lines of 
his thought." But we can, by reference to the problems that faced 
him, see implications in these three modifications which, taken 
together, are important and consistent, although the second and 
third have been noted in passing by various commentators with 
little study of their implications. 

According to Zeno’s original assumptions the controlling force 
should be the force of the entirety of matter. But he had localised 
the controlling force in tò Ayenovırdv. separating from it the 
force in the matter distributed in the formed world, and thus 
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reducing this to a subordinate position. Panaetius corrected this 
inconsistency, for he asserted the continuity of the force throughout 
the universe, thus implying a pantheism consistent with the original 
assumption of the inseparability of force and matter. 

This denial of the concentration of the world force because of 
its diffusion, since it must weaken the doctrine of rigorous and 
directed control by intelligent force, would naturally undermine 
the doctrine of divination. For the theory behind this was that 
indications of divine intentions were constantly distributed, which 
it was the task of men by the art of divination to interpret. But 
in Panaetius’s system there would be no control-tower issuing a 
flow of directions. 
` The theory of diffusion of force would also lead to denial of the 
periodic conflagration. For the world is now seen as a continuously 
living organism, its parts, with some spontaneity, changing through 
the force which they possess in their own right. No difficulty is 
then seen in variation of species. There is an endless process with 
natural causes and order is self-evolving. There is no need to 
guarantee it by dissolution and a fresh start. In short Panaetius’s 
theory ıs a common-sense interpretation of an ever-changing world, 
as man experiences it, assuming it to be limited in extent and 
everlasting. 

From the Ciceronian works ıt can be seen that Panaetius did 
not deny the existence of the gods or of an intelligent force 
exercising some measure of control. What he did deny was the 
strict determinism of a concentrated rational control. It remains 
however a problem of interpretation to decide what Panaetius 
supposed to be the function of the total force of matter, and its 
relation to the force in the parts. 

As for man, since all parts of the world are assumed to have 
force inherent in them, some initiative is allowed, and hıs decisions 
are not dictated entirely from wıthout. The result is seen in ethical 
theory, ın which we can observe the strong influence of Panaetius 
on the New Academy. Man, not subject to dictation in his every 
decision by divine communication, devises his own standards. 
Hence in Cicero De Off. the demonstration of the possibility of 
decent standards for the ordinary man with sincerity but imperfect 
understanding. 

Now in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum we find an account of Stoic 
theology exposed to the criticism of the New Academy. It would 
seem reasonable to expect that from this criticism we should be 
able to form an opinion of what the Academy and Cicero himself 
felt about the nature of the gods. Here however we meet a problem 
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of interpretation. For whereas on the one hand it has been sup- 
posed that in Book II Cicero drew from a stage of Stoicism 
strongly influenced by an innovation in theology by Posidonius, 
on the other hand he may have intended to state an earlier phase 
of Stoic thought. Accordingly our assessment of the Academic 
criticism and the conclusions to be drawn from it about the 
Academy’s own theology must differ according to whether we 
assume that the criticism is directed at the earlier or the later 
stage of Stoicism. 

My opinion, which has altered recently, ıs that it is the earlier 
-stage that is involved—what we may call tie traditional theology 
which Panaetius had challenged. This would be consistent with 
Cicero’s plan in his programme of philosophic works, which was to 
state the issues between the Schools in the several divisions of 
philosophy. Aware of Panaetius’s challenge and of the resulting 
division within Stoicism, he would want to state the traditional 
position. We may compare this with his procedure in the De 
Finibus in which, aware of the difference in ethical theory between 
orthodox Stoicism and Antiochus, he stated the orthodox ethics and 
then the theory of Antiochus (largely based on Panaetius), conclud- 
ing with a review from the side of the Academy. The difference of 
procedure in Nat. D. is that he follows the traditional account in 
Book II by the Academic criticism in Book III. But the Panaetian 
case finds its place in due course in the De Divinatione and De 
Fato, where the issue is that of free-will versus determinism, the 
issue which Panaetius had raised against the traditional theology. 

The view that it is the traditional, or pre-Panaetian, theology 
that is involved in Nat. D. II is supported, I think, by the fact that 
the argument falls into four clear divisions corresponding to the 
main questions raised by Zeno’s system: 


(a) How do we explain the universe as a living organism, 
controlling itself by its own intelligent force, and where does 
the controlling force reside? 

(b) What is the meaning of the divinity of the Stars? 

(c) What proof is there that that force does control the world? 

(d) In particular, how does ıt control men? 


To the first of these we shall give most attention because it 
is the centre of controversy. This is the argument in sections 23-44, 
which leads from vital heat to the rationality and divinity of the 
world. These, which for convenience we may call ‘the physical 
sections’, have been supposed by Mayor and more recently by 
Reinhardt and others to reveal a new departure in Stoicism caused 
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by Platonic importations, and a striking innovation in theology 
by Posidonius. But is a revolutionary new departure apparent? 

The proof proceeds by showing that the world is an organism 
which, by analogy with minor organisms, can be shown to be 
animate, rational and divine: therefore the world is god and god 
exists. 

The main steps of the proof are: minor organisms (plants, men 
and animals) owe their vitality to the heat within them :—so the 
world, since all its elements contain heat, is likewise an organism 
sustained by vital heat:—the minor organisms have each a ruling 
principle (principatus): so the world as organism must have a 
ruling principle which must surely be supreme in quality and 
power:—the parts of the world—or such as are living organisms— 
have sensations and reason:—therefore that which contains the 
ruling principle of the world, the world’s vital heat, must have 
sensation and reason in a more intense form and must be perfectly 
rational: —then the world, having this rational ruling principle, 
is God. 

Furthermore the divinity of the stars is asserted because (1) 
formed from purest aether they must be sentient and intelligent; 
(2) containing the essential vital heat they must be living creatures; 
(3) their regular and voluntary movements are proof of the highest 
intelligence and divinity. 

All of this is consistent with Zeno’s theory described above. 
The universe is a living organism, rational, intelligent and divine; 
its directing and maintaining force is the active principle within it, 
the soul, the intelligent vital heat (on the assumption that matter 
in its purest form is fire). The localisation of the principatus is 
not discussed, but what is said seems consistent with Zeno. 

In the following parts of the book the periodic conflagration 
and divination are upheld. In short it may be said that Nat. D. UI 
supports the traditional system in the three main points on which 
Panaetius had challenged it. Moreover close study of the details 
of the argument in the later sections, on the stars and the rule 
of providence, shows a consistency with early Stoicism. 

The view that the physical sections came from Posidonius has 
been rejected in articles by Boyancé and Solmsen®, Boyancé argues 
mainly on the consistency of the arguments with early Stoicism, 
and points out that, since Cicero pointedly mentions Cleanthes, 
this may show that he was the source or some writer based on 
him. Solmsen argues that the biological conception of vital heat 
as the principle in the organism, the transfer of the argument 
from biology to cosmology and the step from the animate world 
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to deity, would be consistent with early Stcic theory, such thoughts 
even being found in the Pre-Socratics, whence Reinhardt would 
not be justified in seeing in them a new dzparture. 

Both these articles vindicate Nat.D II as a statement of the 
old theology, and reject the ‘Posidonian’ interpretation. They are 
heavily engaged in the question of Cicerc’s sources. This presents 
a problem, for, although it may be granted that the physical 
sections were derived from Cleanthes, there can be little doubt that 
in later divisions, e.g. on the movement cf the planets, the rule 
of nature as a living force and the rue of Providence, Cicero 
drew heavily on Posidonius. Is this consistent with the view that 
Nat.D.II was intended as a statement of the traditional theology? 
It is not necessarily inconsistent: for Cicero could find in 
Posidonius whole passages which, even if written by him to state a 
new system, illustrated quite well by their words the traditional 
theories, e.g. on the divinity of the stars and providential rule by 
intelligent force. It must be remembered too that Posidonius was 
the source of the determinist case in the De Divinatione. In short, 
whatever may have been his new thecrr, in many areas of his 
thought Posidonius must have been on tie side of traditionalism 
as against Panaetius, so that Cicero could draw from him argu- 
ments, perhaps lifted out of context, to explain the traditional 
theology. The fact that he did use Posidonius as a source would 
not necessarily prove that his purpose was to give an up-to-date 
account of a new theory advanced ky Posidonius, in whatever 
sense he may have understood it. Cicero’s plan then was, being 
aware of Panaetius’s challenge to the ld determinism, to set out 
the main features of the traditional Stoic theology on which it 
rested, and to follow it by the Academy’s criticism. Now if this is 
accepted, what idea of divine nature is presented in Nat.D.Il, and 
what from the criticism of Book III can we judge to have been 
the ideas of the Academy and of Cicero? 

The Stoic gods have two aspects, as physical forces and as 
intelligent beings. By the original assumptions the universe is a 
material system controlling itself br its own inseparable force 
situated in the store of purest matter and its subordinates, the 
stars. In this sense the gods are physical forces. But at the same 
time the universe is divine, rationa. and animate: its supreme 
force, the world-soul, is intelligent. In this sense the gods exercise 
a providential rôle, interfering in buman affairs by act of will, 
communicating by messages, exercis-nz in the most detailed way 
the rule of intelligent beings. Thus for all their physical theory— 
or perhaps because of it, since it assamed intelligence in the world 
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soul, inseparable from purest matter—the Stoics did not throw 
off the conception, which persisted throughout pagan philosophy, 
of gods as thinking, interfering and, it was hoped, benevolent 
beings. 

The Stoic physical theory Cotta, Cicero’s spokesman for the 
Academy in Nat.D.III, rejected, throwing out specifically the 
assumption of divinity, rationality and animate nature of the world, 
but Cicero made Cotta assert very strongly his reverence for the 
gods. Cotta believes that they exist. In a later work Cicero himself 
says: ‘the celestial order and beauty of the universe compel me 
to confess that there is some excellent and eternal being command- 
ing the respect and admiration of the human race’.” As for the 
gods’ functions, we should note that, whereas Cotta ridicules many 
aspects of the Stoic proofs of providential rule and divine provision 
for the preservation of creatures and men, his refutation here is 
much less forceful. Tt is as if the Academy says, ‘Yes, we believe 
that there are gods and that they exercise care for men: but we 
reject your physical theory of their nature, and reject your theory 
«that their care for man is so complete that he is bereft of freedom.” 

In short, if we accept Nat.D.II as a statement of the traditional 
theology, then we are entitled to say that Nat.D. as a whole proves 
that the Academy and Cicero accept the existence of the gods— 
that together with De Div. it implies Cicero’s acceptance of an 
excéllent and eternal being—and that they agree on the gods’ 
general providence for the world and men, but not their inter- 
ference in every detail of change or behaviour. 

But we cannot look to Nat.D. for a statement of what exactly 
these gods are. The Academy rejects the Stoic physical account: 
the gods are not fiery matter. But it gives no description of its 
own, whether, e.g., the gods are external spiritual forces. At most 
we may say that it believed the gods to be intelligent beings, ‘Gods 
of the old style —the gods of common worship. We should note 
that Cicero makes Cotta in matters of religion stress his allegiance 
to the ‘auctoritas patrum’ as of more weight than any philosophy." 

On the broad functions of the gods there is agreement. On their 
actual nature the Academy does not commit itself; nor does Cicero; 
nor could many men now who may believe in God say what he 
is. Perhaps the question is not necessary. Perhaps to the question 
“What is the nature of the gods?’ we may be content to be told 
what men believe about their functions, that Cicero believed that 
they exercised a broad providential rule, that perhaps from the 
Timaeus he got the suggestion that God arranged the world in 
order, and that in any case he acknowledged ‘some excellent and 
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eternal being’. It might be foolish, because the Stoics gave the 
precise answer ‘God is fiery matter’, to demand from the other 
side a precise statement of his nature, and particularly foolish to 
demand this of the New Academy which insisted on ‘keeping an 
open mind’. 

But as against what has been said above there remains the 
view that the physical sections of Nat.D.I reveal a new theory by 
Posidonius, and that the book is to be read not as a statement 
of the traditional theology but as a new departure in Stoicism. 
This view started with Mayor in his ed:tion of 1883%, in which 
he accepted Posidonius as the main source for Nat.D.I, and 
stated that in general he ‘modified older Stoic doctrines so as to 
bring them more into accordance with the Academic and 
Peripatetic doctrines’. There has been a wide recognition of 
Platonist sympathies in Posidonius, for example by Bevan.” 

In more recent years a stronger line ir: favour of Posidonius as 
the main source for the physical section of Vat.D.II has been taken 
by Reinhardt, followed by Festugière and Pohlenz.* Their theory 
is that, seeing objections to the localisa-ion of the fyenovixôv, 
Posidonius advanced a new conception of ouurndädeıa, based on 
the conception of vital force spread -hroughout the universe. 
Of this Bruwaene says: ‘it becomes th» central principle of the 
whole cosmic organisation, whence comes a new theology, a new 
theory of divination, a new physics, a new theory of knowledge and 
fate’.” A large part of this case runs into difficulties if, as argued 
above, these physical sections were bas2¢ not on Posidonius but 
on Cleanthes. For Reinhardt used them heavily in his reconstruc- 
tion of Posidonius. 

However, supposing it were accepted that in Nar.D.IT Cicero’s 
purpose was to state Posidonius’s theolozy, what conclusions could 
we draw about Cicero’s own idea of Gcd? This would depend on 
his interpretation of Posidonius’s meaning. In earlier work on 
Cicero the present writer was impressed by Mayor’s view that 
there was a large importation of Platonist doctrines into the Middle 
Stoa and Posidonius, particularly from the Timaeus.” Then if 
Posidomus understood Plato’s descripion of the Demiurgus to 
imply an external creator, and if Cicero, his interest in the Timaeus 
shown by his translation of it as a prelude to his theological work, 
was influenced by his association with Posidonius, it might be 
inferred that Cicero inclined towards the idea of a Creator God.” 
Now in view of what was said above about affinities with Plato 
at the start of Stoicısm, the assertion of Platonic importations into 
the Middle Stoa seems less significant, nor can it be said that 
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the physical sections of Nar.D II include Platonic elements which 
make them inconsistent with the traditional theology which 
Panaetius had challenged. In short these sections do not by them- 
selves reveal a startling innovation in theology, and cannot be 
used as the main evidence that Posidonius did make such an 
innovation. Nevertheless a problem remains: for if from other 
evidence it were firmly established that he did, then there is little 
in these sections either that would be inconsistent with the system 
ascribed to him by Reinhardt and Bruwaene. But here we should 
note Baldry’s warning that as a philosopher Posidonius is a dimmer 
figure than as a scientist, for ‘the day of bold assertion about him 
is over... There is a general agreement that many aspects of our 
picture of him must remain conjectural’.* 

It may be sufficiently clear that the present writer now accepts 
Nat.D.JI as an account of the traditional theology, but in earlier 
work considered that in this book Cicero was reporting the 
Posidonian account and that Posidonius went some way, and 
Cicero even further, towards accepting God as an external creator. 
Accordingly it seems desirable to state the effect of this altered 
interpretation on the assessment of Cicero’s humanism. 

To accept God as a benevolent external force, the Creator, who 
has made man, guides him and sets ideals of conduct, is a 
guarantee of humanism in that man’s welfare is the special concern 
of the god. But even if we exclude the conception of God as 
Creator, there remains in Cicero’s acknowledgement of the 
providential réle of ‘some excellent and eternal being’, devoted 
particularly to the welfare of mankind, sufficient justification for 
asserting his humanism, and this, as argued above, can be drawn 
from the interpretation of Nat.D.II as traditional theology with 
Book III as the Academy’s criticism acceptable to Cicero. More- 
over Cicero’s humanism stands on other grounds both Stoic and 
Academic. 

While he would reject the Stoic physical theory of the God of 
universal fire, it seems clear from various evidence, e.g. extracts 
which Baldry has put together, that he respected the Stoic idea 
of the unity and fellowship of men as a result of subjection to 
a common law based on nature’s gift, the common possession of 
reason.” Although he does not seem to have felt any obligation to 
work for its realisation in actual society, did not, as Baldry puts 
it, ‘think of the concept of a universal human community as point- 
ing to any organisational results’,* yet his recognition of the idea 
and his transmission of it by his philosophical essays has been 
of historical importance. From Stoicism he accepted also a general 
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belief in the goodness of the world under divine rule and the 
theory of the nature of man, whose instinc:s if rightly developed 
can raise him to virtue. From the Academy he accepted belief in 
man’s freedom, the wisdom of keeping the open mind, of seeking 
proof rather than dogma, with readiness nevertheless to accept 
standards commended by reason, in confidence that man even with 
imperfect understanding may attain a good system of morality, 
respecting his fellow men and upholding human dignity. 
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1. This study is based on a statistical analysis’ and comparison 
of two samples of Ælfric’s prose, one taken from the Catholic 
Homilies (CH), the other from the Lives of Saints (LS). The 
article continues my earlier work on Alfric’s word-order (SWO); 
In this study I have confined my attention to protactic a$severative 
main clauses, that is, to main clause statements either standing 
alone or occupyıng the initial position in a double or multiple 
sentence, Only clauses containing as their basic structure the three- 
fold nexus of subject, simple verb, and accusative object were 
considered here, and I have therefore ignored all clauses or seg- 
ments of clauses in which the subject was not expressed, although 
in a work in preparation I examıne these forms too, Furthermore, 
as the term, ‘simple verb’ shows, I shall consider here only those 
clauses in which the verb consists of one word only, clauses with 
compound verbs being set aside for examination in another place. 
The aim of this study was to establish with regard to clauses of 
the type specified above, (a) what word-order patterns were current 
in Ælfric’s ‘standard’ prose, as found in CH, a consideration of 
that vexed question, ‘How free was Old English word-order?’, 
(b) what word-order patterns were current in Ælfric’s rhythmic 
prose, as found in LS, and (c) in how far could differences in usage 
between CH and LS be attributed to the metrical and alliterative 
forms of LS. 


2.1 Patterns in clauses where the subject precedes the verb. 
Analysis of these clauses yielded the following data: 


Table 1 










TYPE OF OBJECT 















91=81.9% 
6= 5.5% 
14=12.6% 


133=76.4% 
24=13.8% 
17= 9.8% 
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Table II 















TYPE OF OBJECT 








NOUN PRONOUN TOTALS 





56=76.7%| 6=30% 102=76.1% 
4= 5,5% | 3=65% 17=12.7% 
13=17.8% | I= 5% 15=11.2% 








73 20 134 


+ 








(Key to symbols: S = subject, V = verb, A = Accusative object) 


It is clear from these tables that in protactic asseverative main 
clauses with no inversion of subject and verb, Pattern SVA was 
the commonest. The convention of the post-verbal object, so funda- 
mental in the patterns of Present-day Engl:sh, was apparently al- 
ready well established in this type of clause in Old English. It may 
also be seen from these tables that the word-order varied according 
to the nature of the object, according to its rhythmic weight, and 
whether it was semantically full or empty. As a general rule, the 
rhythmically heavier objects follow the verb, the rhythmically 
lighter ones precede. Of particular interest was the patterning in 
clauses wıth noun or pronoun objects, and it is to these that I shall 
devote most of my attention. 


2.2.1. Pattern SVA was clearly the norm in clauses with noun 
objects: 


CH 1.70.7 Iohannes pa bead dreora daga fæsten gemænelice; 
LS 21.486 Ic ge-seo pis mæden on merniscum gecynde. 


Here we have the archetype of the Present-day English basic 
pattern. There is a strong tendency in Present-day English to 
avoid separatıng the object from ıts verb by an adverbial element. 
Ælfric’s usage seems to indicate that Old English was more flex- 
ible in this respect, for of the 91 clauses in CH with noun objects 
and Pattern SVA 14 (= 15.4%) had separatıon of verb and object, 
while in LS, of 56 clauses of this type, 21 (= 37.5%) had separa- 
tion of verb and object. This would seem 10 indicate a peculiarity 
of rhythmic prose, and closer examination confirmed this view. 
In CH, in seven of the 14 clauses with separation of verb and 
object, the object was qualified by a relatıve clause or by some 
other rhythmically heavy adjunct, such as a cluster of participial 
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phrases. Such heavy adjuncts seemed to draw the object to the 
tail of the clause, as in:, 


CH 1.32.28 pes caseres gebann, pe het ealne middangeard 
awritan, getacnode swuetellice pæs heofonlican Cyninges dæde, 
pe to ði com on middangeard pet he of eallum Seodum his 
gecorenan gegaderode and heora naman on ecere eadignysse 
awrite. 


CH 2.20.14 ‘Ic geseo ðær feower weras gängende on middan pam 
fyre ungewemmede and unforswalede, . . . 


In LS, on the other hand, qualification of the object by a relative 
clause occurred in only three of the 21 cases with separation of 
verb and object, as for example in: 


LS 19.123 Hi beheafdodon syödan pone sodfestan cempan 
pe nolde beheafdian done halgan wer. 


Thus, the reason for the more frequent separation in LS must be 
sought elsewhere. Table III tabulates the nature and rhythmic 
weight of the elements that were found between verb and object 
in CH and LS. 


Table II 
INTERVENING ELEMENT 


(a) RHYTHMICALLY LIGHT ADVERB 


(b) RHYTHMICALLY HEAVY ADVERB 

(c) ADVERB PHRASE 

(d) CLUSTER OF ADVERBIAL ELEMENTS 
(e) ADVERB CLAUSE 








CH examples: (a) 2.20.14 (see above), (b) 1.32.28 (see above), 

(c) 1.58.30 Ac se Ælmihtiga Hælend ne forlét to gymeleaste his 
gelufedan apostol, ... 

(d} 1.20.34 Ic gegaderige in to pe of deorcynne, and of fugelcynne 
symble gemacan, pæt hf eft to fostre beon. 

It is clear from this table that both rhythmically light and rhyth- 

mically heavy elements intervened between verb and object, and 

that LS had more frequent separation of verb and object than 

CH with every category of intervening element except (b). Closer 

examination of the examples in LS showed that the rhythmically 
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light adverb was inserted intertonically between the verb at the 
first stress of the half-line' and the noun object at the second 
Stress: 


LS 36.416 Hi feredon pa his lic mid gelezfan to cyrcan. 


When the intervening element was a rhythmically heavy adverb (as 
in LS 19.123 quoted above) or an adverbial phrase, it sometimes 
bore the second stress of the half-line, with the verb at first 
stress and the object occupying all or part of the subsequent half- 
line, thus LS 19.123, and: 


LS 26.109 He fulworhte on eferwic pat ænlice mynster . .. 


In other cases the heavy adverb or the adverb phrase bore the 
first stress of the half-line, leaving the object at second stress and 
the subject-verb nexus in the preceding half-line, as in: 


LS 21.491 Macharius da gebæd for pat mæden god. 


In all three of the examples quoted it may be seen that the inter- 
vening element bore the alliteration that linked the half-lines, and 
this may have influenced the word-order. When there was a cluster 
of intervening elements, these served either to fill out one half-line, 
as in: 

LS 31.1357 He ne let na of gebedum his un-oferswiödan gast. 
or to fill out two half-lines, as in: 


LS 32.202 Sum sloh mid slecge swide pe hæpsan. 


In this case both alliteration and the fact that the object was 
rhythmically heavier and semantically fuller than swide would 
have influenced the word-order. In the one case where an adverb 
clause intervened between verb and object, the word-order was 
influenced by both stylistic and rhythmic factors. 


LS 20.120 Oft woruld-menn eac heolden swa swa us bec secgad 
heora clennysse on synscipe for cristes lufe 
swa swa we mihton reccan gif ze rohton hit to 
gehyrenne. 


Metrically, the order chosen has this to commend it, it achieves 
a neat patterning of alliteration in lines 121-122, clænnysse— 
cristes, reccan—rohton. Whether Ælfric intended it or not, these 
alliterating pairs are very appropriately coupled, the first semantic- 
ally, in the association of purity and Christ, the second morpholo- 
gically in a grammatical play on words, reccan (=relate) being 
placed in opposition to rohton, preterite of -eccan (=care). Stylis- 
tically, the pattern chosen avoids a clumsy cluster of three adverb 
clauses at the tail of the period. 
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2.22. Pattern SAV was used comparatively rarely in these clauses, 
when the object was a noun. 


Examples: 


CH 1.74.6 Hi da begen pone apostol gesohton, his miltsunge 
biddende. 


CH 234.19 Eft, se halga Stephanus under pam heardum 
stänum his cneowa gebigde, . .. 


LS 26.144 Hwet pa oswold cyning his cynedom geheold 
hlısfullice for worulde and mid micclum geleafan. 


LS 31.1130 Eac swylce opre menn on martines naman 
wundra ge-fremodon swa swa se writere sede 
pet sum hund burce hetelice on anne man. 


In the examples found in CH, one feature was immediately appar- 
ent: in five of the six cases, the verb was placed right at the 
end of the clause, and in the sixth case (1.74.6) it was followed only 
by a participial phrase, a grammatical feature that has close syn- 
tactical affinities with a subordinate clause. In the second chapter 
of SWO, I examined in some detail the factors which led to the 
final placing of the finite verb in Old English. I noted then that 
this pattern occurred comparatively infrequently in protactic 
asseverative main clauses, and that when it did occur the sentence 
was usually a short one and the verb was a simplex. 


These conditions obtained in all the CH clauses noted here. In 
SWO I maintained, following the traditional view, that final- 
placing of a finite verb was a survival of an older pattern of 
word-order. I would not be so categorical now, but would prefer 
to suggest that we have here an acceptable variation of the usual 
word-order pattern, SVA, a variation which Ælfric at any rate 
used relatively sparingly, and only in reasonably short clauses. It 
should be noted that in none of the cases found in the CH sample 
was there any chance of confusing subject and object, in every 
case the function of subject, or object, or both was clearly revealed 
in the inflections. 


Separation of object and verb occurred twice in CH. In one case, 
the negative particle ne, which ıs normally placed immediately 
before the verb, intervened, and in the other, quoted below, an 
adverbial phrase was placed between object and verb: 

CH 1.88.2 He da his cempan to dam slege genamode, . .. 


The patterning here seems to indicate that although separation 
of object was as a rule avoided, an adverbial element of light or 
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moderate rhythmic weight could be inserted between them for 
reasons of stylistic variation, or when, as here, the verb was drawn 
to the end of the clause. 


In the examples of the pattern SAV with noun objects found in 
the LS sample, matters were slightly different with regard to the 
final-placing of the verb. Only one clause (31.1130) had the verb 
at the end. In the three other cases noted the influence of allitera- 
tion might be observed ın that, as 'has been noted before, the 
alliterating element (here in each case the object) was drawn to 
the first stress in the second of a pair of half-lines. Thus in the 
example quoted above (26.144) cyning and cynedom were linked 
alliteratively (and semantically), cynedom bzıng drawn to the first 
stress of the half-line in order to establish this link with cyning, 
while the verb geheold, which is not linked with the preceding 
half-line by alliteration was relegated to the second stress. This 
would seem to indicate the influence of the Old English alliterative 
verse metre, which requires that in the second half-line of a pair 
the alliteration be borne by the first stressed syllable and not by the 
second stress. Separation of object and vert did not occur in any 
of the cases noted in LS. 


2.2.3. Pattern ASV was the least commor: of the patterns used 
in protactic asseverative main clauses with no inversion of sub- 
ject and verb, but it occurred reasonably frequently when the object 
was a noun. Tables I and F show that this pattern occurred in 
a higher percentage of cases in LS than in CH. The object in Old 
English, as in Present-day English, may be placed at the head of 
a main clause in order that it may be more prominent, indeed Old 
English, as the figures show, made more use of this pattern than 
Present-day English does. In both periods, however, the reason 
for using this pattern is mainly one of style, but in Old English 
rhythmic factors must also be considered. Initial placing of the 
object for reasons of simple stylistic emphasis occurred, for ex- 
ample, in the following cases, firstly where an attendant confirms 
Nebuchadonosor’s view that he caused only three men to be 
thrown into the furnace, and secondly empaasising the cruelty of 
Count Avitianus: 


CH 2.20.13 ‘Sod pu segst, cyning.’ 
LS 31.1178 His welhreownysse he cydde on gehwilcum burgum. 


Frequently, especially in CH, the object was placed at the head 
of the clause because it referred back to something that had 
already been mentioned in a preceding clause. Thus, in the fol- 
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lowing case, the object linked up with the words of the Angel, 
which had already been quoted : 


CH 1.42.30 Dyllice word María heold aræfnigende on hire 
heortan. 


In other cases the initial object pointed an antithesis with a pre- 
ceding or following clause. Thus, in the next example, the reward 
of the righteous was contrasted with the fate (already mentioned) 
of the wicked: 


CH 1.28.18 pa rıhtwisan he let mid him into heofonan rice, on 
pam hf rixiad 4 on ecnysse. 


As one might expect, the influence of rhythmic factors was most 
clearly apparent in LS, where, as in the next example, the use 
of Pattern ASV could best be explained as due to the stress- 
patterning of the half-line. In the case quoted, for example, there 
was no Stylistic reason for giving enne man greater prominence: 


LS 31.778 ænne man ic ofsloh of pınre hiwrædene nu. 


This patterning, with the stresses being borne by the object and 
the verb, with the pronoun subject being placed intertonically, 
occurred in several other LS cases. 


2.3.1. As the figures in Tables I and I show, Pattern SVA was 
not the norm in clauses where the object was a pronoun. Never- 
theless it occurred more frequently than Pattern ASV in both CH 
and LS. The difference in percentages between CH and LS is not, 
I would say, statistically significant. Closer examination revealed 
that in two of the CH cases the pronoun object was qualified by 
the adjective sylf. This would have given the object phrase addi- 
tional rhythmic weight, and might well account for post-verbal 
placing of a pronoun object in analogy to the placing of the 
rhythmically heavier noun object. An example of this was: 
CH 2.504. Gif hf mistecad, ode misbysniad, hí forperad hf 

sylfe. 
Elsewhere in CH this unusual patterning seems to have occurred 
for rhetorical reasons in order to give added emphasis to the 
pronoun object by placing it in an abnormal position, as for ex- 
ample in: 
CH 2.6.7 Se Fader öurh hine gesceop ús, . .. 
In LS there were two cases in which the pronoun object was 
qualified by the adjective sylf, for example: 
LS 31.719 Martinus pzr togeanes mearcode hine sylfne 

symle mid rode-tacn. 
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Here the placıng of the stresses showed that one was justified 
in presuming that the addition of an adjective to the object phrase 
gave this phrase a rhythmic weight corresponding to that of a 
noun object. The pattern of alliteration might also have influenced 
the word-order here, causing mearcode to be drawn to the first 
stress of the half-line and relegating the object to the second 
stress. Elsewhere in LS the influence of tre metrical pattern of 
Ælfrics rhythmic prose could also be ncted. Thus in the two 
examples below, the post-verbal pronoun object was placed inter- 
tonically to fill out the unaccented syllables between the two 
stresses of a half-line. In both cases Ælfric achieved a cursus 
plenus of the pattern prudénter et cdute’: 


LS 31.386 Dus se halga bisceop geband hi mid worde. 
LS 36.155 He un-band hine sona. 


In the next example, final position of the object occurred for 
rhetorical reasons, pointing the antithesis between pinum wife and 
min: 
LS 36.363 Mid pam pe ic hogode helpan pinum wife. 

mid pam ıc forleas min. 


2.3.2 For protases in which the subject preceded the verb, Pattern 
SAV, as Tables I and 11 showed, was tke norm when the accu- 
sative object was a pronoun. As the question of the pre-verbal 
pronoun object ıs central to this study, I propose to examine this 
matter more closely in order to ascertaic in how far the placing 
of the pronoun object was the result of syntactic, rhythmic or 
stylistic factors. Two basic questions concern us here, (a} are we 
dealing with the survival of a once more generally distributed 
pattern, SAV, in which the verb, as was seen in 2.2.2. was placed 
at or near the tail of the clause, or do we have here an adaptation 
of Pattern SVA whereby the pronoun object for rhythmic or 
other reasons was shifted to a position between subject and verb? 
If the second alternative should prove more attractive, question 
(b) must arise, in view of the patterning in the Romance langu- 
ages: was the medially-placed pronoun object proclitic on the 
verb, or enclitic on the subject, or neither? 

Fundamental to (a) above was the question of final position of 
the verb. In CH this occurred in six 2f the 18 clauses of this 
type, as compared with five out of six cases among the clauses 
with noun objects. Thus, 

CH 1.26.34 Hwet da twegen gelyfede men hine arwurdlice 

bebyrigdon, . .. 
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CH 2.30.23 Witodlice se ylca deofol Se hi tihte ær to ðære 
manfullican wyriunge, se hí eft siððan to hire ágenre hengene 
gelærde. 


In clauses with pronoun objects, as in those with noun objects, 
final position of the verb was, as a rule, restricted to compara- 
tively short clauses in which the verb being of moderate rhythmic 
weight and semantically full was apparently drawn to the tail of 
the clause. It was clear at a glance why final position of the verb 
should have occurred in CH 1.26.34; ıt is only necessary to com- 
pare the semantic fulness of object, adverb and verb to see which 
was most appropriate for the prominent final position. The matter 
was more complex, however, in CH 2.30.23, where Ælfric chose 
to place his verb after a whole cluster of adverbial adjuncts. Here 
I would suggest that the unusual pattern was due less to the 
comparative freedom of movement which adverbial adjuncts had 
in Old English, but rather to chiasmus—Ælfric wished by this 
means to link and contrast rihte er to dare manfullican wyriunge 
with eft siödan to hire dgenre hengene gelærde. In the next ex- 
ample with final verb we have an unusual and somewhat involved 
construction : 


CH 1.52.34 witodlice gif hwa furdon ænne man hatad on 
öisum middangearde, swa hwet swa he to göde gedéd, eal he 
hit forlyst; 


Here a clause object, introduced by swa hwet swa was echoed 
pronominally between subject and verb of the main clause by hit, 
and this pronoun was, in turn, qualified by the adjective eal. Tak- 
ing the elements of the main clause nucleus in turn, we may analyse 
the pattern as follows: eal was placed before the subject he for 
reasons of emphasis, hit was placed in the normal position for a 
pronoun object, between subject and verb, its presence was essen- 
tial since eal, an adjective, could not qualify a clause, forlyst, the 
verb, was placed in final position as a matter of necessity, there 
being no adverbial elements in the clause, besides the initial 
witodlice and the gif-clause, that might have followed it. 

In LS final position of the verb occurred four times in the thirteen 
clauses noted with Pattern SAV and pronoun objects: 

LS 19.64 to him ic me gebidde . . 

LS 26.259 ic pe bidde. : 


LS 31.82 Martinus pe git nis gefullod me mid pysum reafe 
gescrydde. 


LS 36.342 Mun drihten me clypode pet ic cume to him. 
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In LS 26 259 the clause was the minimum pattern subject-object- 
verb and final position of the verb was inevitable. Similarly in 
LS 36.342 the only adverbial adjunct was a clause which could 
not easily be inserted within the framewcrk of the SAV-nexus. 
In LS 19.64 sımilar conditions obtained, as the only adverbial 
adjunct, the phrase to him, was drawn to the head of the clause 
as a link with the preceding sentence and for greater emphasis. The 
fourth case, LS 31.82, showed that while a rhythmically heavy 
element like an adverb phrase might normally follow the verb, 
it was also a permissible variation to plece such an adjunct in 
front of the verb. This was the only case in LS among protactic 
main clause statements with Pattern SAV and pronoun objects 
where one could say that the verb was drawn to the tail of the 
clause. Thus the relative infrequence of final placing of the verb, 
as compared with the corresponding clauses with noun objects 
(see 2.2.2.), and the fact that rhetorical factors influenced the 
patterning in certain cases would seem tc support the view that 
in these cases we have a modification cf Pattern SVA when the 
object is a pronoun, rather than a survival of an older, formerly 
more widely current, pattern, SAV. 

This leads to the question of whether we can speak of proclisis 
of the object on the verb or of enclisis an the subject, or whether 
neither of these concepts is applicable in Old English. Analysis 
of the frequency with which object and verb were separated by 
adverbial elements and of the rhythmic weight of such inter- 
vening elements may help us to come to some conclusion on this 
matter. Table IV gives the data concerning the separation of object 
and verb. 


Table 1V 
















OCCURRENCE 





INTERVENING ELEMENT 





(a) NEGATIVE PARTICLE 
(b) LIGHT ADVERB 

(c) HEAVY ADVERB 

(d) ADVERB PHRASE 

(e) CLUSTER 

(f) NONE 





As these figures show, separation of object and verb in these 
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clauses, as in those with the pattern SAV and noun objects, was 
relatively infrequent. The same close link between object and 
verb could be observed, particularly in CH, where in two cases 
the intervening element was merely the negative particle, which 
was always placed immediately in front of the verb. This was 
illustrated by the following sentence: 


CH 1.72.12 peah pu me attor sylle, purh Godes naman hit me 
ne derad.’ 


In the other CH cases where separation occurred (CH 1.26.34, 
2.30.33, both quoted above), the verb, as I have shown, was drawn 
to the tail of the clause and rhetorical factors influenced the 
patterning. In the LS cases, the ıntervening element was in two 
cases the rhythmically light and semantically empty adverb eft. 
Thus a relatively close cohesion between object and verb was 
retained, as may be seen in the following example where the ad- 
verb was intertonic between stressed object and verb, and where it 
was interesting to note, the subject occupied the first half-line and 
the object-verb nexus occupied the second half-line. 


LS 21.59 Hwet da se halga wer hine eft gespræc 
and git pryddan side. 


In the one case in LS (31.82, quoted above) where the intervening 
element was an adverb phrase, the verb was drawn to the tail of 
the clause, as has been discussed before. 

Table V gives the data concerning separation of subject and 
object. Such separation, like the separation of object and verb 
was not especially frequent. 


Table V 





OCCURRENCE 


INTERVENING ELEMENT 





(a) LIGHT ADVERB 
(b) TWO ADVERBS 
(c) ADVERB PHRASE 
(d) CLUSTER 

(e) NONE 








In CH separation of subject and object was, as in the clauses 
with noun objects, more substantial. Thus in three cases a phrase 
or cluster of phrases was inserted between the two elements, as in 
the following examples: 
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CH 1.66.17 Seo dreorige modor pa samod mid pam licmannum 
rarigende hi astrehte æt pæs halgan apostoles fotum, biddende 
pet he hire sunu on Godes naman arzrde, swa swa he dyde pa 
wydewan Drusianarn. 


CH 178.28 Hwæt ða God on swefne hf gewarnode.... 
In the following case the unemphatic adverb pa intervened: 
CH 1.12.32 God pa hine gebrohte on neorxna-wange, . 


In LS there was only one case where the intervening element was 
anything more substantial than a single adverb, 


LS 31912 Martinus pa sona hine sylfne unscrydde 
under his ceppan digellice. 


Here the metrical structure of rhythmic prose appears to have 
affected the word-order. The pronoun object was qualified by 
sylfne, and this as I have shown (2.3.1.) seemed to give a pronoun 
object almost the same rhythmic weight as a noun. The object in 
this case was therefore accented and bcre the first stress of the 
second half-line. The adverb sona was inserted between subject 
and object to bear the second stress of the first half-line, while the 
other adverb, ba, was intertonic Once azain it could be noted 
that it was object and verb that shared a half-line rather than 
subject and object. In both LS cases where an adverb intervened 
between subject and object, that adverb ‘vas the unaccented ba. 
Thus in the following example both adverb and object were inter- 
tonic between subject and verb. 


LS 31.825 Hi pa hine tugon unpances pider-weard. 


The other example in LS where the adverb da intervened also had 
separation of object and verb, 


LS 21.71 He ða hit eft sette on pet ylze pyrl. 


This clause exemplifies what this analysis has, I think, shown to 
be the true nature of the Old English pre-verbal pronoun object— 
it was neither proclitic on the verb nor enclitic on the subject. 
Nevertheless I would suggest that there was closer cohesion be- 
tween object and verb than between subject and object, in spite 
of the great separation of object and verb observed in CH 2.30.23. 


In only two cases, LS 21.59 and LS 31.912, both examined above, 
did it seem likely that the metrical structure of rhythmic prose 
influenced the placing of the pronoun object in these clauses. This 
was not surprising since the pronoun object was usually unaccented 
and would therefore not normally need to be shifted from its 
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regular position in order to bear the stress or the alliteration, Two 
metrical patterns predominated in these clauses: 


(a) the pronoun object was intertonic between an accented sub- 
ject or some other accented element and the verb, as in, 
LS 36237 _ Se hælend me asende 

to pysum earde hider. 


See also LS 19.64, 31.825, quoted above. 
(b} the pronoun object formed part of the anacrusis of a half-line, 
leading up to the verb or other accented element at the first stress, 
as in, 
LS 21.262 Hi hit heoldon pa syödan symle on ge-wunon. 

swa swa we gesawon sylfe for oft. 
See also LS 31.82, quoted above. 
2.3.3. Pattern ASV occurred only rarely with pronoun objects. 
This would have been because this pattern was used in Old Eng- 
lish, as in Present-day English, only when the object was to be 
given special emphasis. A pronoun object being rhythmically 
light and semantıcally empty would be placed in such a promin- 
ent position only in exceptional cases. As Tables I and IJ show, 
there were three cases of this pattern in CH and one case in LS. 
In the two following examples the pronoun object echoed a pre- 
ceding clause object that had been drawn to the head of the 
sentence for rhetorical reasons: 


CH 1.66.2 witodlice pet he for gytsunge üncyste nanum oðrum 
syllan ne mæg, pæt he hordaö and nat hwam; 


CH 1.68.26 ‘pet Ret we mid gitsigendum eagum agylton, 
pet we nu mid wependum eagum bereowsiad.’ 

In the second of these, antithesis between the suborinate and 

main clauses was clearly marked in the contrasting of gitsigendum 

and wependum. The third example of this pattern in CH was the 

following clause: 

CH 1.76.6 pe we heriaë and panciad pinra menigfealdra goda 
geond ungeendode worulde. 

In this case be was drawn to the head of the clause in a strongly 

rhetorical doxology. The sentence was particularly interesting in 

that be was use simultaneously as the accusative object of heriaö 

and the dative object of panciad. 

The one case of this pattern in LS was the following clause: 


LS 21.394 Hine man ber ða sona of dam bedde to cyrcan 
binnan withlande. 
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Here hine was placed at the head of the claise, primarily I would 
say to act as a link with the preceding clause. A further factor 
might also be involved, namely that as hine was semantically fuller 
than man, it was more satisfactory to place :t first, for to put man 
at the head of the clause would be to focus too much attention on 
a semantically empty word. 


2.4. Clauses with infinitive objects were rare. In all the cases 
noted with infinitive objects and no inversion of subject and verb, 
the infinitive object was post-verbal. A possible factor of influence 
was that an infinitive was incapable of indicating by inflectional 
means what substantival function it performed in the clause, and 
that it was therefore necessary that this syntactic function should 
-be revealed by other means, namely position. Nevertheless it.would 
be theoretically possible to alter the position of an infinitive 
object and still retain a reasonable lucidity of expression. As 
Tables 1 and II show there were two examples of this pattern 
noted in CH and four in LS. They are set out below: 


CH 1.50.14 pa leasan gewitan, de hine forsedon, hine ongunnon 
wrest to torfienne; 


2.8.2 He ongann beon pet he næs, . .. 


LS 26.45 Hwet da oswold ongann. embe godes willan to 
smeagenne, 


26.215 He began pa to reccenne hu him on rade getimode. 


31.406 Hi pa ealle glæd-mode begunaon to ceorfenne 
pone heagan pin-beam. 
31.1035 He eac ne wandode on pam widgillan felda 
pa hæpenan to cristnigenne . 
In all cases the infinitive was inflected, except in CH 2.8.2, which 
had the uninflected form of beon. From the evidence of these 
few examples, especially from CH 1.50.14, LS 26.45, 31.1035, 
one would be tempted to suggest that the normal place for the 
infinitive ın Old English was at the tail of the clause, as in modern 
German, but the examples with infinitive objects among the clauses 
where subject and verb were ınverted (3.4) showed no such tend- 
ency to place the infinitive at the tail; in these cases, as will be 
shown, the characteristic feature was close schesion between the 
infinitive object and the verb. 
The influence of the metrical structure of rhythmic prose could 
perhaps be observed in LS 31.406, for it may be seen that in 
this clause the subject phrase formed the first half-line, the verb 
and the infinitive object formed the second, while the obejct of 
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the infinitive formed the third. To place the infinitive at the tail 
of the clause would have involved splitting the phrase of the 
infinitive’s object between two half-lines, thus: 
*Hi pa ealle glæd-mode begunnon pone heagan 
pin-beam to ceorfenne. 
This was a practice that Ælfric preferred where possible to avoid. 
2.5.1. The clause object, like the infinitive one, was regularly 
placed after the verb and, provided that the sentence contained 
no other dependent clauses, in final position. Separation of verb 
and object by one or more adverbial adjuncts was therefore com- 
mon. Among the clauses with no inversion of subject and verb 
this structure was a common one. The following examples illus- 
trate the pattern: 
CH 1.6.6 Se arleasa ded pet fyr cymö ufan swilce of heofonum 
on mannum gesihöe, swilce hé God /Elmihtig sy, de ah geweald 
heofenas and eorpan. 


1.48.28 Witodlice we andettaë on urum credan pet Drihten sitt 
æt his Feder swiëran. 


LS 20.45 ic wat wel geare pæt ic wel wyröe eom. 
pet min swura beo geswenct mid swylcere untrum- 
nysse 
fordan pe ic on iugode fretwode minne swuran 
mid manig-fealdum swur-beagum. 


31.30 he smtade pa on cild-hade. pet he siööan gefremode. 


2.5.2. There was only one case where a clause object preceded 
the SV-nexus: 


LS 36.74 Swa hwæt swa bid on marmstane. oppe on mærlice 
getimbrunge. 
ic soplice wyrce. and gif pu wilt me befæstan 
cnapan to lerenne ic him cuölice tæce. 


Here the noun clause was placed at the head of the sentence for 
rhetorical reasons, but unlike the cases CH 1.66.2 and CH 1.68.26, 
quoted in 2.3.3. the noun clause was not echoed pronominally 
within the body of the main clause. Closer examination showed 
that the pattern of alliteration could have influenced the structure 
of this sentence, for the object clause consisted of two half-lines 
linked by alliteration and wyrce in the main clause alliterated with 
wilt ın the following conditional clause. 

3.1 Patterns in clauses where the subject follows the verb. 
Analysis of these clauses yielded the following data: 
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Table VI 


cH TYPE OF OBJECT 


PATTERN NOUN PRONOUN 





















38—92.7% 


3= 7.3% 





Table VII 








39=95.1% 16=93.8% 


= 2= 2.5% 
2= 4.9% 3= 3.7% 





These figures clearly show that when inversion of subject and 
verb occurred VSA was the commonest pettern. Only in clauses 
with pronoun objects do we find any substantial deviation from 
this norm. It was interesting to note that Fattern VAS, involving 
insertion of the object between verb and subject, a pattern which 
might be regarded as a mirror of Pattern SAV, occurred twice 
with pronoun objects in LS and did not oczur at all in CH, even 
with pronoun objects. Pattern AVS, in which the object was placed 
in front of the VS-nexus, occurred rather less frequently than 
Pattern ASV, the corresponding pattern with no inversion of 
subject and verb, the figures being for CH 8.6% as compared with 
9.8%. In LS the difference in percentage tetween these two pat- 
terns was more marked, AVS 3.7%, ASV 11.2%. Thus it would 
seem that the general rule in clauses with irversion of subject and 
verb was to place the accusative object after the VS-nexus. 

3.2.1 It was clear from the figures in Tables VI and VII that 
the basic pattern VSA was of such regularity in clauses with noun 
objects as to require no further comment. Closer examination of 
the clauses under consideration here revealed that the placing of 
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adverbial elements between the main unıts of the clause (verb, 
subject, object) raised some interesting questions. Separation of 
the subject from the verb by adverbial elements (‘Split Inversion’, 
see SWO, Chap. 2, $ 24 ff.) was not noted in either text. Separa- 
tion of the object from the VS-nexus, however, occurred eight 
times in the 38 clauses recorded in CH (21%) and fourteen times 
in the 39 clauses recorded in LS (36%). This was a significant 
difference and suggested that the metrical structure of rhythmic 
prose might have been of influence here. 

Closer examination of the clauses in which separation of the 
object from the VS-nexus occurred yielded the following inform- 
ation: 


Table VIII 


| OCCURRENCE 
INTERVENING ELEMENT 
CH LS 





















(a) NEGATIVE PARTICLE na 1x — 
(b) LIGHT ADVERB 4x 

(c) HEAVY ADVERB — 

(d) TWO ADVERBS 1x 

(e) ADVERB PHRASE 2 x 





(£) ADVERB PHRASE A POSTROPHE 
(eg) ADVERB CLAUSE 
(h) NONE 





CA etre net WW 
mK MK Mm a 





S 
u 
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In CH the intervening element tended to be rhythmically light 
and semantically empty, the negative particle or a light adverb 
(da, der, peah, eft). and usually other adverbial elements followed 
the object. In these cases, therefore, we have only a minor devia- 
tion from the norm, 


CH 2.20.10 pa geseah hé der feower menn gangende binnon dam 
fyre,... 

In the following example two adverbs symle and syddan were 

placed between the object and the VS-nexus. It seemed that here 

the semantically fuller object had been drawn to the tail of the 

clause for reasons of emphasis: 

CH 1.92.24 Da heold Abrahames cynn symle syödan Godes 
wed; 

In the final two cases we had a rhythmically light adverb phrase 

(him togeanes, him to) placed between the VS-nexus and an object 
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group which was of complex structure and considerable rhythmic 

weight. Once again, I would say the object was drawn to the tail 

of the clause for rhythmic reasons. 

CH 1.60.11 Mid pam de se apostol Iohannes stop into dere 
byrig Ephesum, pa ber man him togeanes anre wydewan lfc to 
byrigenne; 

CH 1.86.28 pa pa he wearö his lifes orwene, pa gelaëode he 
him to ealle da Iudeiscan ealdras of gehwilcum burgum, . 

As Table VIII showed, the intervening elements in LS were usually 

of greater rhythmic weight than those noted in CH. Only in three 

cases were rhythmically light adverbs found between the object 
and the VS-nexus, filling in the space between the stresses borne 
by the verb and the noun object, as in the “ollowing example: 

LS 31.382 Ac pa pa martinus oncneow pet hi mid lice ferdon 

na mid deofol-gilde. pa dyde he up his hand. 

In three cases the intervening element was a rhythmically heavy 
adverb, which bore the first stress of a ha-f-line. In two of these 
cases the adverb bore the alliteration as well. Since in rhythmic 
prose, as in alliterative verse, the alliterating element tended to 
take the first stress of the second half-line of a pair, it seemed 
probable that in these cases the alliterative pattern might have 
influenced the word-order. 

The examples were: 

LS 20.84 pa naman da gebrodra blydelice pa druh. 

LS 31.61 pa gemette he d@r ænne pearian nacodne 

biddende pa riddon pet hi him sum reaf sealdon. 

LS 31.1057 pa drifan heora hundas swyde ænne haran. 

geond pone bradan feld. 
(alliterating elements italicised) 

There were signs, however, in those cases where the intervening 

element was a light or heavy adverb tha: the tendency noted in 

CH of placing a rhythmically heavy and semantically full object 

at the tail of a clause was also operative in LS. 

In the one case in LS where the object was separated from the 

VS-nexus by two adverbs, we had an interesting case of chiastic 

alliteration. Both adverbs were stressed and they alliterated with 

each other. The object was qualified by a heavy adjunct and was 
therefore semantically full, a factor which probably contributed 
to the choice of final position: 

LS 31241 pa gehyrde he feorran færlice hream. 

wependre meniu. 
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In four of the five cases where the object was separated from the 
VS-nexus by an adverb phrase, the stressed element of the phrase 
bore the first stress of the second half-line of the clause and 
alliterated with the subject of the clause which was placed at 
the second stress of the first half-line. However in all four of 
these cases the object was placed at the tail of the clause. Thus 
it would seem that this word-order pattern was chosen partly for 
stylistic reasons (the preference for placing an important element 
of the clause in final position) and partly for metrical reasons (as 
governed by the principles of alliteration normally followed in 
Old English rhythmic prose). A good example of this pattern was: 


LS 32.195 pa wuröode pet land-folc mid geleafan pone sanct. 


In the fifth case where the intervening element was an adverb 
phrase, the head of the phrase bore the second stress of the half- 
line while the verb, which occupied the first stress, alliterated with 
the word gebrocod in the preceding sentence. The object of the 
clause was not in final position, but might have been drawn away 
from the verb to provide vocalic alliteration with ylcan in the 
following phrase. Furthermore an ærend-gewrit was treated as 
bearing two stresses, and so to place it before sume dæg would 
give the first half-line three stresses and leave the second half-line 
inadequately filled and without alliteration: 


LS 31.576 pa brohte man sume dæg 
an zrend-gewrit to pam ylcan pegene 
fram pam bisceope martine. 


In the one case where the object was separated from the VS-nexus 
by an adverb phrase and an apostrophe, the order seemed to be 
strongly influenced by the alliteration, which fell on gemetst, me 
and manfulla. The second stress of the second half-line, borne 
by the object, like the fourth stress in an alliterative verse line, 
did not alliterate. The object in this clause, it is true, was placed 
at the tail of the clause, but it was semantically empty and there 
was therefore little stylistic justification for such a placing: 


LS 31.1367 ne gemetst pu on me pu manfulla ænig pincg. 


In the one case where an adverb clause intervened between the 
object and the VS-nexus, this adverb clause was parenthetic, occu- 
pying the second half-line of the sentence and bearing on its first 
stress alliteration with the second stress of the preceding half- 
line. The object of the main clause was rhythmically heavy and 
semantically full, and also alliterated with were in the following 
main clause. The separation of the object from the VS-nexus was 
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here due partly to stylistic factors (the parenthetic clause was less 
important than the object of the main clause and was therefore 
placed medıally) and partly to the pattern of alliteration: 


LS 31.131 Da forlet martinus swa he geraynte gefyrn 
bone woruld-lican camp-dom. 


3.2.2. In each of the cases where Pattern AVS occurred with a 
noun object, this object was placed at the head of the clause in 
order that it might be more emphasised. It is worth noting that 
in every case except LS 31.1198 the object was qualified by an 
adjective indicating large quantity (mycel, maran, fela). It is pos- 
sible that in LS 31.788 the alliterative pat-ern, the need to keep 
two alliterating elements in separate hali-lines, influenced the 
word-order. In LS 31.1198 it was clearly the rhetorical emphasis 
accorded to the object twa mila that led to the use of this pattern 
rather than any influence of metrical factors. 


CH 1.8.12 Mycel yfel ded sede leas writ, buton he hit gerihte, 
swylce he gebringe pa sodan lare to leasum gedwylde: 


LS 31.788 Fela ping wiste se halga wer on ær 
lange ær hi gelumpon. 


LS 31.1198 Twa mila hæfde martinus fram his mynstre 
to turonian byrig pær se bisceop-stol wes. 


3.3.1. Pattern VSA occurred rather less frequently with pronoun 
objects than with other types of object. However, in view of the 
paucity of examples, caution must be exercised in our acceptance 
or rejection of the statistics. Closer examination, nevertheless, 
seemed to confirm the view that this pattern was the regular one in 
clauses with pronoun objects, as it was in clauses with other kinds 
of objects. The followıng facts emerged: 


(a) Pattern VSA occurred with pronoun objects qualified by adjec- 
tives and thus, as I have shown above, rhythmically heavier than 
simple pronoun objects. This occurred twice in CH and twice in 
LS. (Cf. the use of Pattern SVA in 2.3.1. above). Pattern VSA 
also occurred, and more frequently, with simple pronoun objects, 
which as 2.3.2. shows were normally pre-verbal when subject and 
verb were not inverted. Thus the rhythmic weight of the object 
would seem to have no influence on the choice of Pattern VSA. 
The following examples illustrate this point: 


CH 1.52.33 Ne bepæce nän man hine sylfne: 

LS 21.478 pa leddon hire magas hi to macharie. 

(b) Pattern VSA occurred when the subject was a noun and when 
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it was a pronoun. There was therefore no question of this pattern 
being caused by the principle of placıng a rhythmically light word 
between two stressed ones. Examples of this: 


CH 2.24.8 ba gesmyrode sum messe-preost hf mid ele pes 
halgan cyderes Stephanes, .... 


LS 32.20 [gif] pu eart to heafod-menn ge-set. ne ahefe pu de. 


Thus ıt would seem that this pattern was not selected primarily for 
rhythmic reasons. 


As in the clauses wıth this pattern and noun objects, separation 
of verb and subject did not occur. Separation of the object from 
the VS-nexus only occurred once, the intervening element being 
the negative particle na. The object, pe, bore the second stress of 
the half-line and was placed at the tail of the clause, thus achiev- 
ing greater prominence: 


LS 31.1188 Ne behealde ic na pe. 


The absence, in most cases, of any special rhythmic or rhetorical 
reasons for this pattern, leads one to the view that this pattern was 
the norm in clauses with pronoun objects and inversion of subject 
and verb. The findings of the following paragraphs seem to con- 
firm this view. 


3.3.2. Pattern VAS occurred only twice in the samples analysed. 
Both cases had pronoun objects and both cases were found in LS: 


LS 31.107 Da gebealh hine se casere. 
LS 36.403 pa gebæd hine thomas bealdlice to his drihtne. 


A priori one might have expected this pattern, as the mirror- 
image of Pattern SAV with pronoun object, to have been compara- 
tively frequent. The extreme paucity of its occurrence, however, 
confirms the view expressed in 3.3.1. that in clauses with inver- 
sion of subject and verb the normal position of the pronoun 
object was not merely after the verb but after the VS-nexus as 
a unit. The deviation from the norm shown in the two clauses 
quoted above was clearly due to the influence of the metrical pat- 
terning of rhythmic prose, to the preference in short for enclosing 
an unstressed word or words between the stressed elements of a 
half-line. In both these sentences, verb, object and subject were 
neatly parcelled up together into a single metrical group. It might 
be of interest to note that LS 36.403 ended with a cursus velox of 
the pattern däbitur et non ille, while LS 31.107, though similar 
ın rhythm to a cursus, was not really one, sınce the stresses fell 
on the third and seventh syllables from the end. 
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3.3.3. Pattern AVS occurred with pronoun objects as with noun 
objects primarily for rhetorical reasons, the wish to give added 
emphasis to the pronoun objects. Thus in the following case, 
Ælfric was contrasting the destiny of those who withstand the 
devil with the fate of those who believe his leasings: 


CH 1.6.3 pa ofslihd se deofol de him widstandad, and hí ponne 
farad mid halgum martyrdome to heozenan rice. 


The other two examples of this pattern from CH both occurred 
in a lively passage describing the evils that came upon Herod at 
the end of his life. There was a high rhetor.cal fervour throughout 
this passage, with frequent emphatic reiteracion of the third person 
pronoun, emphasısing that this was the retribution accorded to 
one evil man for his sins: 


CH 1.86.3 -Hine gelæhte unasecgendlic adl; 


CH 1.86.16 Hine gedrehte singal slæpleast, swa pæt he 
purhwacole niht buton slæpe adreah; 


In the one example of this pattern noted in LS, the pronoun 
object was drawn to the head to link this sentence with the pre- 
ceding one. Neither rhythm nor alliteraticn seemed to affect the 
patterning in this case: 


LS 21.463 pet geswuteliaô pa wundra pe god wyrcö purh hi. 


3A Once again there were only a few cases with infinitive 
objects. In every case the infinitive object closely followed the 
VS-nexus Separation of the ınfinitive cbject from this nexus 
occurred in the two following cases: 


LS 31.157 pa ongan se hine befrinan hweder he forht were. 
oöde hwæt he manna were. oppe [gif] he cristen 
were. 


LS 31.1343 Drihten min hælend. gif ic nyd-behefe eom 
git pinum folce. ne for-sace ic na 
gyt to swincenne . .. 


In the second case the intervening elements were na and gyt. Na, 
as we have seen normally intervened, and gyf was semantically 
empty. It seemed probable that here the infinitive was drawn to 
the tail of the clause for rhythmic reascns, the principle of the 
emphatic final element. In LS 31.157 the intervening element was 
hine, the pronoun object of the infini-ive, and further, clausal, 
objects of the infinitive were placed at che tail of the sentence. 
The view that the objects of an infinitive were placed in much the 
same way as the objects of a finite verb, pronouns pre-verbal, 
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nouns and clauses post-verbal, seemed to be confirmed by the 

following case, where the infinitive was followed by its noun 

object: 

CH 1.46.1 ‘Ne geswicd des man to sprecenne tallice word 
ongean pas halgan stowe and Godes æ . . .’ 


The influence of alliterature patterning was perhaps to be observed 
in the following example’ 


LS 31.694 pa gehydron hf motian wid martine lange. 


Here lange, a word of only moderate rhythmic weight, was placed 
at the tail of the clause and bore the second stress of the second 
half-line. According to the principles of rhythmic prose, which 
Ælfric was normally careful to observe, alliteration was ideally 
borne by the first stress of the second half-line and not by the 
second stress. That we had here a cursus plenus of the pattern 
prudénter et cdute had little bearing on the case, for inversion 
of these two adverbial elements, *lange wid martine, would have 
yielded a cursus tardus of the pattern lérga protéctio. 

There would appear from these clauses to be little reason for sug- 
gesting that the Old English infinitive was normally placed at the 
tail of the clause, as is the case with the infinitive in modern 
German. 


3.5 In sentences where the object was a clause, this object always 
followed the VS-nexus, being drawn to the tail of the sentence, 
except in a few cases where an adverbial clause took that position. 
There were sufficient examples of this pattern for the figures in 
Tables VI and VII to be considered statistically significant. 


CH 1.80.11 papa he ham com, pa gemunde he hwet he er be 
dan cilde gemynte, . .. 

CH 2.2.18 Nu bidde ic and halsige, on Godes naman, gif hwä 
das böc awritan wylle, pet hé hf geornlice gerihte be Sere bysne, 
pe-les de we, purh gymeleasum writerum, geleahtrode beon. 

LS 31.177 ne ondræde ic hwæt man me dé. 


LS 32.138 pa sæde se sceawere pe hit ær geseah. 
pet pa flot-men hefdon pæt heafod mid him. 


4. Conclusions 


Both Ælfric’s ‘standard’ prose and his rhythmic prose revealed a 
fairly wide range of patterning, and differed only slightly in the 
employment of the main basic patterns. Where subject and verb 
were not inverted, Pattern SVA, the normal modern English pat- 
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tern, predominated, especially when the object was rhythmically 
heavy, a noun, an infinitive or a clause, With pronoun objects 
this pattern tended to be used either when the pronoun object 
was qualified by an adjective or when it needed added emphasis 
for rhetorical reasons. Pattern SAV was used rarely with noun 
objects. It occurred in CH as a sparingly used variant on Pattern 
SVA, the verb being drawn to the tail of the clause. In LS the 
influence of alliteration was noted in certain of these cases. With 
pronoun objects Pattern SAV appeared to be the norm. Closer 
examination showed that neither proclisis on the verb nor enclisis 
on the subject occurred, but that this pattern might largely be 
explained as dependent on the Old English preference for placing 
an unaccented element intertonically, a preference that would 
seem to survive in the modern English pre-verbal placing of 
unaccented adverbs. Pattern ASV occurred almost exclusively 
for rhetorical reasons, when need was felt to give the object greater 
prominence. This pattern is still found m modern English, but 
is used very sparingly indeed 

When subject and verb were inverted, Pattern VSA predomin- 
ated with all classes of object. Pattern VAS was very rare indeed, 
and Pattern AVS, like Pattern ASV occurred only when the 
object was for one reason or another to be given greater prom- 
inence. 


While, as stated above, CH and LS differed little in their use of 
the basic patterns, the influence of the metrical and alliterative 
patterns of rhythmic prose was observed quite frequently in the 
placing of the adverbial elements betweer. the verb and the object 
and between the VS-nexus and the object. The influence of the 
cursus was mentioned only when it was apparent and was very 
slight in the clauses under examination here. 


As regards the question of the freedom or not of Old English 
word-order, this study would seem to indicate that in protactic 
asseverative main clauses at any rate word-order patterns were 
already reasonably firmly fixed. 


NOTES 


IThe statistics for this survey were obtained with the help of the IBM 
1620 computer in the Mobil Computer Laboratory at the University of 
Canterbury I am grateful to the University for a grant for a research 
assistant, which allowed this processing of the data to be carried out. 
I would also like to mention my mdebtednzss to Mr Trevor Brown of 
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the Mathematics Department at Canteıbury who worked out the com- 
puter grogramme for this project. 


"The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church. First Part, Edited by Benjamin 
Thorpe. London 1844 and 1846. The sample consisted of the following 
passages: from Vol I, Preface, the Creation, the Nativity, St. Stephen, 
St. John, the Innocents, the Octaves and Circumcision. From Vol. II, Pre- 
face, the Nativity, St. Stephen, Epiphany. Examples were quoted accord- 
ing to volume, page, and line, thus, CH 22.18 Ælfric's Lives of Saints. 
Edited by W. W Skeat (E.E.T.S, Original Series, 76, 82, 94, 114, London 
1881-1900) The sample consisted of the following Lives: 19. St. Alban, 
20 St. Æthelthryth; 21. St. Swithhun, 26. St. Oswold; 31. St. Martin; 32. 
St. Edmund; 36 St. Thomas. Examples were quoted accordıng to the 
number of the life, and line, thus LS 32.138 = Life of St. Edmund, line 
138 


3C. R. Barrett. Studies in the Word-Ordeı of Ælfric's Catholic Homilies 
and Lives of the Saınts, Cambridge 1953. 


‘] use the term half-line advisedly, bearing in mind that rhythmic prose 
was metrically much looser than Old English alliterative verse. The term 
was less awkward to use than the more customary term ‘two-stress phrase’. 
While I have, as a rule, followed Skeat’s division into lines, I have done 
so with caution, fully aware of the limitations of this division. 


See. G. H. Gerould: Abbot Alfric’s Rhythmic Prose, Modern Philology, 
XXII, 1925, pp. 353-366. 
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THE ‘HONNETE HOMME’ AND 
AESTHETICS IN THE PENSÉES 


A. W. S. BAIRD 
University of Canterbury 


Mme. Périer, in her account of Pascal’s Lfe, records that before 
reaching his twenty-fourth year her brother had abandoned his 
scientific researches in order to devote himself entirely to religious 
pursuits.’ Chronologically this claim has no foundation. But there 
is evidence in Pascals own wntings of a shift of emphasis, from 
the study of the sciences to that of questions relating to man’s 
condition and destiny, which undoubtedly represents a watershed 
in his intellectual development. This evidence, in the form of 
express statements of a change of interest and of judgments as 
to the relative worth of these two pursuits, shows conclusively 
that Pascal came to regard morals as more important than mathe- 
matics and natural science.’ 

The place which the notion of ‘honnéteté’ occupies in his thought 
reflects in some degree this change of outlook on Pascal’s part. 
Indeed, the value which he assigns in the Pensées to ‘honnéteté’ 
on the moral plane is such that some commentators, and notably 
M. J. J. Demorest, have tried to make out a case for regarding 
it as the stepping-stone to faith * However, to interpret ‘honnêteté? 
in this way, as the threshold of faith, is to disregard completely 
Pascal’s basic doctrine of the three orders, as this rules out the 
possibility of any such bridges from the natural order, where 
‘honnêteté’ rightly belongs, to the supernatural. 

Nor does M. Demorest’s contention, zhat according to Pascal 
‘Phonnéte homme est un chrétien en puissance,’ in any way 
advance his thesis. For it follows from Fascal’s conception of the 
inscrutable character of divine election that every other person 
has equal potential in this respect.’ Ard M. Demorest fails to 
bring evidence to show that Pascal considers the ‘honnéte homme’ 
a more likely candidate to receive the gift of grace than any other 
man. Besides, the infinite gulf which he fixes between the natural 
and supernatural orders makes differences on the purely human 
and natural level appear to Pascal as of no account when looked 
at from the standpoint of the supernatural order. 

M. Demorest also seems to have cverlooked the important 
passage which occurs at the end of the Trois discours sur la 
condition des grands, after Pascal has completed his advice to the 
future duke as to how best to use the privileges and discharge the 
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duties attaching to his office. Pascal goes on to say that, even 
though following out this line of conduct will not suffice to save 
him from perdition, at least he will damn himself as an ‘honnéte 
homme’, and not because of brutality, avarice or debauchery. 
Thus: ‘Le moyen que je vous ouvre est sans doute plus honnéte; 
mais en vérité c’est toujours une grande folie que de se damner . . ? 
In order to escape this uninviting end Pascal asserts that: 


Il faut mépriser la concupiscence et son royaume, et aspirer à ce 
royaume de charité où tous les sujets ne respirent que la charité, 
et ne désirent que les biens de la charité. (p. 620-1; G.E. IX, p. 
373) 


The full import of this last statement emerges when it is recalled 
that Pascal’s advice to his young pupil, which if applied will make 
him an ‘honnête homme’, is directed toward his future status of ‘roi 
de concupiscence’. (p. 620; G.E. IX, p. 373) The evidence here 
therefore can hardly be said to favour any interpretation of the 
‘honnête homme’ as a Christian in embryo, nor does ‘honnêteté? 
appear to carry any assurance of preferential treatment on 
judgement-day. 

One field however in which Pascal does recognise the superior- 
ity of the ‘honnête homme’ is aesthetics. The passages in the 
Pensées where he sets out his definition of ‘honnêteté’ show how 
closely this is bound up with his views on aesthetics. 


Il faut qu’on n’en puisse dire, ni: ‘Il est mathématicien, ni 
‘prédicateur, ni ‘éloquent”, mais: ‘Il est honnête homme.’ Cette 
qualité universelle me plaît seule. (p. 1098; B. 35) 

On ne passe point dans le monde pour se connaître en vers si 
l’on n’a mis l’enseigne de poète, de mathématicien, etc. Mais les 
gens universels ne veulent point d’enseigne et ne mettent guère 
de différence entre le métier de poète et celui de brodeur. Les 
gens universels ne sont appelés ni poètes, ni géomètres, etc.; 
mais ils sont tout cela, et juges de tous ceux-là. (ibid.; B. 34) 


The close parallels discernible here with the definition of the 
‘honnête homme’ proposed by the leading seventeenth century 
exponent of the idea, the Chevalier de Méré, have been pointed 
out by M. Brunschvicg and other commentators on the Pensées: 
there are the same strictures on any inclination to shine, to display 
exceptional talent in a particular field, the same disparagement of 
the notion of a special “métier”, the same preference for the 
dilettante in contrast with the specialist.‘ But it is significant that 
Pascal illustrates these preferences with examples drawn from the 
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field of aesthetics, and notably by emphasizing the superior judge- 
ment of the ‘honnête homme’, as against that of the ‘professional’ 
poet, in the matter of verse-making. 

The same point is made in another fragment, which suggests 
the way in which ‘honnêteté’ is related to zesthetics. 


Je hais également le bouffon et l’enflé: on ne ferait pas son ami 
de l’un ni de lautre—On ne consulte que l'oreille, parce qu’on 
manque de cœur: sa règle est honnêteté. Poète et non honnête 
homme. (p. 1096; B. 30 + 38) 


The excesses which Pascal criticizes are th2 result, he implies, of 
allowing current fashion, instead of ‘finesse’ expressed in taste, to 
determine artistic judgement. Thus verse, for example, becomes 
the preserve of the expert, the ‘poète’ initiated to the approved 
rhymes, rather than of the ‘honnête homme’. And it is clear that 
when Pascal refers to ‘honnêteté’ as the ‘rule’, the criterion or 
model, adopted by the ‘cœur’, it is not the affective side of that 
organ which he has in mind, but rather the intuitive side, which 
subsumes the category of ‘finesse’ and the activities of ‘sentir’ and 
‘juger ‘Finesse’ therefore can be described as an attribute of 
the ‘honnête homme’. 

A notable passage from the Pensées brings out very plainly the 
importance assumed by the category of ‘finesse’ in Pascal’s views 
on aesthetics. 


Géométrie, finesse—La vraie morale se moque de la morale; 
c’est-à-dire que la morale du jugement se moque de la morale 
de l'esprit, qui est sans règles. Car le jugement est celui à qui 
appartient le sentiment, comme les sciences appartiennent à 
Vesprit. La finesse est la part du jugement, la géométrie est 
celle de l'esprit. (p. 1094; B. 4) 


There appears to be no justification here for Brunschvicg’s opinion 
that the qualifying relative clause in the first paragraph, ‘qui est 
sans règles’, applies to the ‘morale du jugement’ and not to the 
‘morale de l’esprıt’° Quite part from grammatical and stylistic 
arguments against such a clumsy usage, the fragment makes much 
better sense if true eloquence and ethics, based on ‘jugement’, are 
regarded as superior because any rational eloquence or ethics must 
lack ‘règles’ The gist of the passage is clear enough—according 
to Pascal there can be no true eloquence or ethics which depends 
on ‘esprit’, a term used here exclusively in the sense of the faculty 
responsible for discursive reasoning. Since eloquence and ethics 
belong to the domain of ‘sentiment’ and ‘jugement’, the ‘esprit’ 
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will be unable to discover there any ‘palpable’ principles from 
which to draw ıts inferences, 

The apparent paradox ınvolved in these assertions disappears 
when the sharp distinction drawn by Pascal between what he 
designates the ‘esprit de finesse’ and the ‘esprit de géométrie” is 
borne in mind. Thıs distınction is readily discernible, he claims, in 
the principles peculiar to the two types of mind in question— 
those appropriate to geometry are ‘palpable’ but recondite, while 
those with which the ‘esprit de finesse’ is concerned are common- 
place and easily accessible: the former demand a somewhat 
unusual application of mind but no special aptitude, whereas the 
latter require merely clear and unbiased mental vision. In contrast 
to geometry, where principles are clear and simple, and where 
deduction begins only after they have been carefully examined 
and arranged, in matters of finesse: 


On les voit à peine, on les sent plutôt qu’on ne les voit; on a 
des peines infinies à les faire sentir à ceux qui ne les sentent 
pas d’eux-mémes; ce sont choses tellement délicates et si nom- 
breuses, qu’il faut un sens bien délicat et bien net pour les 
sentir, et juger droit et juste selon se sentiment, sans pouvoir le 
plus souvent les démontrer par ordre comme en géométrie, . .. 
il faut tout d’un coup voir la chose d’un seul regard, et non pas 
par progrès de raisonnement, au moins jusqu’à un certain degré. 
(p. 1092; B. 1.) 


Pascal uses the verb ‘sentir’ then to denote the apprehensive act 
appropriate to principles in questions of ‘finesse’, and qualifies this 
further by prescribing a ‘sens bien délicat et bien net’ as essential 
to the operation. When the principles have been apprehended— 
i.e. when the ‘sentiment’ is completed—a true and accurate judge- 
ment must be made in the light of it. Two distinct operations are 
therefore specified here: first, the apprehension of the principles 
and then the judgement, equivalent here to deduction, exercised 
in the light of this prior ‘sentiment’ as it is described. Since these 
principles have been grasped ‘d’un seul regard’, and not in a 
linear sequence, it is impossible to demonstrate them in geometrical 
fashion, setting out all the intermediate stages. 

An even more radical distinction between the two types of mind 
is set out in the following fragment: 


Ceux qui sont accoutumés à juger par leur sentiment ne com- 
prennent rien aux choses de raisonnement, car ils veulent 
d’abord pénétrer d’une vue et ne sont point accoutumés à cher- 
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cher les principes. Et les autres, au contraire, qui sont acoutumés 
à raisonner par principes, ne comprennent rien aux choses de 
sentiment, y cherchant des principes, et ne pouvant voir d’une 
vue. (p. 1094; B 3) 


The minds classified under ‘finesse’ find themselves at a loss in 
questions requiring familiarity with the processes of ‘raisonnement’, 
for the intuitive nature of their judgements disqualifies them for 
linear analysis. In this way Pascal confines the entire activity of 
the ‘esprit de finesse’ to the ‘sentiment’. the act of immediate 
apprehension, separating it off from all discursive reasoning.” And 
the phrase ‘juger par sentiment’, here carries a rather different 
meaning from the similar one in the other extract—‘juger droit 
et juste selon ce sentiment’—where the context requires that some 
exercise of reasoning be involved in this act The different preposi- 
tions used in the two phrases provide the clue to the divergence. 
‘Selon’ indicates that two successive operations occur, since if a 
judgement is to be made in the light of, or in accordance with, a 
‘sentiment’, then clearly the ‘sentiment’ must be completed before 
the judging commences. ‘Par’ on the other hand is employed to 
designate the means whereby the judgement ıs made In the first 
passage therefore, as already noted, Pascal uses the verb ‘juger’ 
of the discursive operation which succeeds the original registering 
of the ‘sentiment’; whereas in the second ‘juger’ is actually 
identified with the ‘sentiment’—the ‘sentiment’ constitutes the act 
of mind, if it can be so described, which issues in a judgement. 
And the primacy ascribed to ‘jugement’ in the fragment ‘Géométrie, 
finesse’, 1s intended simply to emphasize that where ‘finesse’ is 
concerned ‘jugement’ and ‘sentiment’ are indistinguishable—one’s 
judgement in a given instance actually is a sentiment. 

Thus, when he denies validity to ethics or aesthetics (eloquence 
is defined in the Pensées as ‘une peinture de la pensée’, p. 1099; 
B. 25) based on ‘esprit’, denoting the reasoning faculty, Pascal is 
no more than consistent, since he regards these as two fields where 
judgements must be made spontaneously, ‘d’une vue’, without 
resorting to the apparatus of definition and logical demonstration. 

The significance of all this for Pascal’s estimate of the ‘honnête 
homme’ is clear when it is recalled that the ‘régle’ to which the 
‘esprit de finesse’ conforms in aesthetic judgements is ‘honnêteté. 
And the advantage which he considers the “honnête homme’ enjoys 
as the result of this can be inferred from the following statement: 


Ceux qui jugent d’un ouvrage sans rézle sont, à l'égard des 
autres, comme ceux qui ont une montre à l'égard des autres. 
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L’un dit: ‘Il y a deux heures’; l’autre dit: ‘Il n’y a que trois 
quarts d’heure’. Je regarde ma montre, et je dis à l’un: ‘Vous 
vous ennuyez’, et à l’autre: ‘Le temps ne vous dure guère’; car 
il y a une heure et demie; et je me moque de ceux qui me disent 
que le temps me dure à moi, et que j’en juge par ma fantaisie: 
ils ne savent pas que jen juge par ma montre. (p. 1095; B. 5) 


Most of Pascal’s editors have corrected the first sentence here, 
making the final verb in it negative. Indeed the fragment appears 
meaningless, if it is not his intention to point out the advantage of 
having some standard of judgement in literature and art, by 
analogy with that which a person in possession of a watch has 
over those without one when a debate arises as to the amount 
of time that has passed. It follows therefore that, apart from the 
‘honnête homme’, anyone faced with a work of art will be like 
a person who is forced simply to guess at the time which has 
elapsed. 

What ‘honnêteté’ actually entails as an aesthetic criterion is 
outlined by Pascal in a rather puzzling fragment: 


Il y un certain modèle d'agrément et de beauté qui consiste 
en un certain rapport entre notre nature, faible ou forte, telle 
qu’elle est, et la chose qui nous plaît. 

Tout ce qui est formé sur ce modèle nous agrée: soit maison, 
chanson, discours, vers, prose, femme, oiseaux, rivières, arbres, 
chambres, habits, etc. Tout ce qui n’est pas fait sur ce modèle 
déplaît à ceux qui ont le goût bon. (p. 1097; B. 32} 


There does not appear to be any particular reason why we cannot 
regard a spontaneously felt relation between a perceiving subject 
and its object as a model or criterion of what is pleasing or 
beautiful. Nor is it necessarily tautologous, equivalent to affirming 
that what affords us pleasure is in fact pleasing to our aesthetic 
sense. What Pascal seems to mean is simply that in a given instance 
we find a particular object beautiful or pleasing because it sets up a 
particular form of relation. However, if this ‘modèle’ is to be used 
as a standard by which to assess the beauty of individual objects, 
then clearly the real test will be whether or not they evoke this 
special sort of relation. And it is when Pascal goes on to say that 
‘Tout ce qui est formé sur ce modèle nous agrée,’ that his meaning 
becomes obscure. For, if he still intends the term ‘rapport’ to 
signify no more than the way in which a particular object and 
its judging subject stand to each other, it is difficult to see how 
reference to a further ‘modéle’ can be avoided. Such a further 
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‘modèle’, independent of the relation, seems to be required for 
things to be designed upon, so that they will induce the relation, 
for obviously, as it is described by Pascal, this is evoked by, and 
must be attached to, some special qualıty in the object concerned. 
As Hume was to put it a century later: “Though it be certain that 
beauty and deformity, . . . are not qualities in objects, but belong 
entirely to the sentiment, internal or external, it must be allowed, 
that there are certain qualities in objects which are fitted by 
nature to produce these particular feelings.” 

Professor Jules Brody finds support in this fragment for his 
view of the basically Platonic character of Fascal’s aesthetics, and 
classical French aesthetics generally. Pascel’s meaning becomes 
plain, he alleges, if the term ‘modéle’ is construed as referring to 
a transcendant idea of beauty, so that ‘finesse’ corresponds to the 
intuitive power which ascertains the corformity between the 
aesthetic object and the model which it reflects.“ However, before 
interpreting Pascal’s thought in this light it is perhaps worth 
remembering that Descartes, as M. Antoine Adam points out,” 
discusses beauty in very similar language in a context which does 
not lend itself to this sort of Platonic explanation. In a letter to 
Mersenne in 1630, when he refers to his method of determining 
which interval of sound will produce the simplest consonance, 
Descartes 1s careful to point out that his calculations will not show 
which consonances are most pleasing. 


Mais pour déterminer ce qui est plus agréable, il faut supposer 
la capacité de l’auditeur, laquelle change comme le goût, selon 
les personnes, ainsi les uns aimeront mieux entendre une seule 
voix, les autres un concert, etc. . .™ 


And in a further letter the same year, he answers an enquiry 
from Mersenne as follows: 


Pour votre question, savoir si on peut établir la raison du beau, 
c'est tout de même que ce que vous demandiez auparavant, 
pourquoi un son est plus agréable que l’autre, . . . Mais 
généralement ni le beau, ni l’agréable, ne signifient rien qu’un 
rapport de notre jugement à l’objet; et parce que les jugements 
des hommes sont si différents, on ne peut dire que le beau, 
ni l’agréable, aient aucune mesure determinée. 


Now although Pascal may not be as ready as Descartes seems to 
be here to concede entire relativity of judgement in matters of taste, 
at least it is plain that for him too the individual counts for some- 
thing in ascertaining beauty. Indeed, the importance assumed by 
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the sort of person who fills the rôle of judging subject in the 
relation is perhaps the most striking thing about his ‘modèle’, 
which surely cannot be said to exist independently of men,” as 
Professor Brody would have it. In Pascal’s definition, the character 
of this relation is not determined simply by one of the terms 
ınvolved, but results from the way in which the two terms (‘notre 
nature’ and ‘la chose qui nous plait’) react upon each other. And 
the logical outcome of this ‘modèle’ notion would be that (apart 
from establishing as universally true the fact of the relation 
between subject and object as the basis of aesthetic appreciation) 
there can be no absolute standard of beauty. Even if it were 
claimed that his writing as a whole takes for granted a universal 
human nature. Pascal overtly recognizes the fact of diversity when 
he refers to ‘notre nature, faible ou forte, telle qu’elle est’, so 
that the criterion or model seems bound to vary with the individual 
in question. 

Pascal however is not content to leave the matter there. Further 
on in the same fragment he condemns as being in bad taste sonnets 
composed on a model he considers false, and a woman dressed 
in what appears to him an outrageous costume, even though if he 
were strictly consistent he must acknowledge that, provided the 
sonnets are found pleasing by someone, his own criterion of the 
‘rapport entre notre nature . . . et la chose qui nous plait’ is 
satisfied Clearly in the case of the sonnets and the woman’s dress 
Pascal considers there is something defective in the judgement of 
the persons concerned; and behind his criticisms of contemporary 
Style lies the conviction that the wrong sort of persons have undue 
influence in moulding taste: ‘Poète et non honnête homme.’ (p. 
1096; B 38) 

Thus in a long passage he calls attention to the way in which, 
as it seems to him, current fashion has so blinded general taste 
that the true model of poetic diction—‘honnéteté’—is in danger 
of disappearing. 


Beauté pogtique—Comme on dit beauté poétique, on devrait 
aussi dire beauté géométrique, et beauté médicinale: mais on ne 
le dit pas: et la raison en est qu’on sait bien quel est l’objet de 
la médecine, et qu’il consiste en la guérison, . .. mais on ne sait 
pas en quoi consiste l’agrément, qui est l’objet de la poésie. On 
ne sait ce que c’est que ce modèle naturel qu’il faut imiter; et 
à faute de cette connaissance, on a inventé de certains termes 
bizarres : 
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‘sitcle d’or, merveille de nos jours, fatal’, etc.; et on appelle ce 
jargon beauté poétique." (p. 1097; B. 33) 


Poetic diction tends therefore to be identified with this ‘jargon’, 
the cachet of the specialist poet ignorant of the ‘modèle naturel’, in 
contrast with the ‘honnête homme’ who does not want to advertise 
himself. This testifies to the inordinate influence, at least as Pascal 
would have it, exerted by the former group in shaping 
the canons of literary expression.” His quarrel with the advocates 
of such ‘beautés poétiques’—these overworked and stilted figures 
and expressions—ıs that the affected style o° writing they parade 
under that name gives a false idea of what they are describing. 
And this because, unlike the ‘honnéte homme’, whose ‘finesse’ 
enables him to perceive the ‘modèle nature”, their sole criterion 
is the ear. 

The harmful effects of such affectation are similarly described in 
the concluding paragraphs of the treatise De l'art de persuader 
Pascal there deplores the general tendency to accept a sophisticated 
code, which ordains that one must always as it were set one’s 
sights high, and aim for the extraordinary, the striking, the sub. 
lime. In his view this conviction, that excellence is synonymous 
with the sublime, and cannot be allied with the everyday, the 
natural, is misleading to the extent that: 


On s’éléve pour y arriver, et on s’en éloigne: il faut le plus 
souvent s’abaisser. Les meilleurs livres sont ceux que ceux 
qui les lisent croient qu’ils auraient pu faire. La nature qui 
seule est bonne, est toute familière et commune.” (p. 602; G.E. 
IX, p. 288-9) 


But although nature as a criterion is thus accessible to all, the 
majority of men are prevented from discerning it by their readiness 
to accept mere current fashion as the ‘arbiter elegentiae’. In a 
cryptic fragment Pascal notes that ‘la mode fait P’agr&ment’ (p. 
1152; B. 309), and alleges elsewhere that the tendency to acquiesce 
in this state of things results from some weakness inherent in 
men. 


Raison des effets.—La faiblesse de l’homme est la cause de tant 
de beautés qu’on établit: comme de ne point savoir bien jouer 
du luth n’est un mal qu’à cause de notre faiblesse’ (p. 1164; 
B. 329) 


The ‘honnête homme’, however, as Pascal defines him, is not 
included among those enslaved in this way by fashion and unable 
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to distinguish the ‘modèle naturel’, Indeed, those who have ‘finesse’ 
are able to perceive clearly enough that his style is formed on the 
‘modèle naturel’: 


Quand on voit le style naturel, on est tout étonné et ravi, car 
on s'attendait de voir un auteur, et on trouve un homme. Au 
lieu que ceux qui ont le goût bon, et qui en voyant un livre 
croient trouver un homme, sont tout surpris de trouver un 
auteur: ‘Plus poetice quam humane locutus es’ (p. 1096; B. 29). 


The contrast between the ‘honnête homme’ and the specialist is 
doubly emphasized here, when Pascal aligns ‘style naturel” and 
good taste. And this in turn illustrates the universal character of 
the ‘honnête homme’, who alone proves able to adapt himself to, 
and so satisfy, the manifold needs of his fellows." For, as Pascal 
sees it, the chief merit of ‘style naturel’ consists in the relation 
which it establishes between artist and audience, so that others are 
infected with the feelings of the artist, and experience the truth 
of his message in themselves. 


Quand un dıscours naturel peint une passion ou un effet, on 
trouve dans soi-même la vérité de ce qu’on entend, laquelle on 
ne savait pas qu’elle y fût, en sorte qu’on est porté à aimer 
celui qui nous le fait sentir; . . . (p. 1099; B. 14). 


NOTES 


!La vie de Monsieur Pascal, p. 7; G.EI, p. 58-9. References are to the 
edition of Pascal’s Œuvies complètes by Jacques Chevalier in the Biblio- 
thèque de la Pléiade: the alternative references given after quotations 
are to the fragment number in Brunschvicg's classification in the case of 
the Pensées, and the Grands Ecrivains edition of the Œuvres complètes 
in the case of all other writings. 

Scf. De l'esprit géométrique, p. 591; G.E. IX, p 269-70 Letter to Fermat 
August 1660, p 522; G.E. X, p. 4. Pensées, p. 1104; B. 139 and 144 ibid. 
p. 1137; B 67 (Vanité des sciences) and 79. ibid. p. 1181-2; B. 218 and 
226. 

3J. J. Demorest, L’honnéte homme et le croyant selon Pascal, Modern 
Philology, vol. 53, 1956, cf. more recently J. Morel, Réflexions sur le 
‘sentiment pascalien, Revue des sciences humaines, 1960, p. 26. 

“Art. ct, p. 218 

Scf. Pensées, p 1179, B. 194, and 5th letter to Mlle. de Roannez, 5/11/1656, 
p 512, GE. VI, p. 162. 
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6For Méré’s views on these points cf. M. Magencie, La politesse mondaine 
et les theories de l'honnêteté, en France, au xvüe siècle, de 1600 à 1660, 
Paris 1925, vol. II, p. 747-782. Ch-H. Boudhor:, ın an article, Pascal et 
Méié. A propos d'un manuscrit inédit, RH.L.F. 1913, discusses very 
fully the question of the possible influence of M4ré on Pascal’s conception 
of honnêteté. He even suggests (p. 394) that Paszal may have been the 
source of some of Méré’s basic notions. 


There is a very full and persuasive treatment of this aspect of Pascal’s 
thought in J. Laporte’s Le cœur et la raison selon Pascal, Paris, 1950. 


8Brunschvicg, ed. min., p. 321. n.2. cf. also J. Laporte, op. cit., p. 67, 
n. 1. 


®One of the previously unedited fragments published by M Jean Mesnard 
in 1962 seems to corıoborate this interpretation. *Les philosophes de l'Ecole 
parlent de la vertu et les rhéteurs de l’éloquence sans les connaître. 
Présentez aux uns un homme véritablement vertueux mais sans éclat, et 
aux autres un discours plein de beautés naturelles mais sans pointes: 
ils n'y entendront men.’ Blaise Pascal‘ Textes i1édits, Paris 1962, p. 32-3. 


Whether Pascal intends by this distinction tw> separate faculties, rather 
than simply two different mental activities, ccntinues to be debated by 
commentators. Thus F. Ravaısson notes with -espect to the fragment 
entitled Géométrie, finesse. (p 1094, B. 4). ‘De ce passage il ressort . .. 
que l'esprit de finesse est, par opposition à l'esprit de raisonnement ou 
de déduction, une faculté d'appréciation immédiate à laquelle convient 
tout particulièrement le nom de jugement; .. La philosophie de Pascal, 
Revue des deux mondes, 1887, p. 412. Zacharie Tourneur on the other 
hand maintains that: ‘. .. malgré son langage équivoque, ıl faut soigneuse- 
ment se garder de voir, dans ce que Pascal nomme esprit de finesse, autre 
chose qu’un raisonnement plus rapide, moins facilement exprimable. S'il 
y joint le terme de sentiment, c’est, me semble-t-ıl, par simple comparaison, 
par faute d’un term intermédiaire” Une vie avec Blaise Pascal, Paris, 1943, 
p. 110, n.l. J. Laporte, op cit., p. 65-67, poin:s out that on such a view 
it ıs hard to see why the methods appropriate to the two types of mind 
cannot be interchangeable. cf. also J. Morel, aiz. cıt, p. 21-23. 


For an interpretation of this fragment based on the Discous sur les 
passions de l'amour, cf. J. Laporte, op. cit., p 72-80. 


LOf the Standard of Taste, Essays, ed. Green & Grose, London 1875, 
vol. J, p. 273. 


BPJatonisme et classicisme, reprinted in Freich Classicism A Critical 
Miscellany, ed. J. Brody, New Jersey, 1966, p. 18. Brody here seems to be 
following the earlier interpretation of C. Bruneau in his Cours de Sorbonne, 
1937, Explication de Pascal, Pensées. According to Bruneau Pascal ‘. . . 
affirme l’existence ‘d’un prototype, d'un idéal, en souligne l’umcité et le 
présente comme le modèle dont procèdent les expressions de la beauté et 
auquel on se réfère spontanément au spectacie du beau.’ Summarized by 
R. Francis in Les ‘Pensées de Pascal en Frarce de 1842 à 1942, Essai 
d'étude historique ef critique, Paris, 1959. p. 251-2. A Mativa’s commentary, 
L'esthétique de Pascal, Lettres Romanes, 1, 1547, p. 46, shows to what 
extent such a view lacks textual support. 


“Histoire de la littérature francaise au avite siècle, Paris, 1951, vol II, p. 
177. n. 2. 
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Descartes, Œuvres et lettres, ed Bridoux, Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, 
Paris, 1953, p. 917. 


op cit., p. 924-5 cf. a further letter to Mersenne earlier in the same 
month, Correspondance du Père Marin Mersenne, ed. Tannery, Paris, 1945, 
vol II, p. 407-8. 


YOn this cf. A. Mativa, art cit, p. 41. 


Scarron satirizes this ‘précieux’ jargon, and notes its harmful effects, in 
his Epitre chagrine, written in 1652 to Maréchal d’Albret. 

Mais revenons aux fâcheux et fâcheuses, 

Au rang de qui je mets les précieuses, 

Fausses, s'entend, et de qui tout le bon, 

Est seulement un langage ou jargon. 

Un parler gras, plusieurs sottes manières, 

Et qui ne sont enfin que façonnières ... 

Et l'on peut dire avecques vérité 

Que leur modèle en a beaucoup gâté. 
Quoted by R. Bray in La préciosité et les précieuses, Paris, 1943, p 130 


WZacharie Tourneur, in his commentary on this fragment, after citing 
contemporary poems in which the usages condemned by Pascal occur, 
concludes ‘Ce n'etait pas IA des exceptions, des fantaisies individuelles, 
échappées à quelques versificateurs en mal de rimes; ces ‘termes bizarres’ 
étaient alors généralement regardés comme la marque même de la poésie’. 
Beauté poétique, histoire critique d'une pensée de Pascal et de ses annexes, 
Melun, 1933, p. 91 


#Somaize in his Grand Dictionnaire historique notes that: ‘Les précieuses 
sont fortement persuadées qu’une pensée ne vaut rien lorsqu'elle est enten- 
due le tout le monde, et c'est une de leurs maxımes de dire qu’il faut 
nécessairement qu’une précieuse parle autrement que le peuple, afin que 
ses pensées ne soient entendues que de ceux qui ont des clartés au-dessus 
du vulgaire” Maxime VIII, quoted by Bray, op. cit p. 168. 


2l cf Pensées, p. 1098, B. 36. 
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FOURTEEN LETTERS BY PAUL HEYSE 
DISCOVERED IN MELBOURNE 


ANITA H RODGERS 
University of Melbourne 


PAUL HEYSE (1830-1914) was born ın Berlin, the son and grandson 
of two noted philologists whose handbooks on German grammar 
had become standard works. At Berlin University, Paul studied 
languages and literature, and was a great admirer and ‘Epigone’ 
of the German classics. He started publishing poetry and prose 
as a teenager, and became one of the most prolific German 
authors of novels, short stories, dramas and poetry as well as 
translations from Italian and Spanish writers. (The 1914 Cotta 
edition of his works comprised 36 volumes.) 

In 1904 Paul Heyse was knighted, and in 1910 he received 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

As a grent admirer of Rahel Varnhagen (1771-1833), who con- 
sidered letter-writing ‘a conversation with other means’, and as 
‘giving a portrait at the moment of writing’, Paul Heyse developed 
into an ardent correspondent. Hundreds of his letters have been 
preserved in German Archives (esp. the Bayrische Staatsbibliothek), 
and a small bundle has recently come to light in Victoria. 

Through the kindness of Mrs Tristan Fuesst of Melbourne I 
have gained access to fourteen unpublished letters written by Paul 
Heyse to a young friend, Dorothea Hedwig Maria Wulsten (born 
in Frankfurt/Oder in 1828, died in Melbourne in 1902.) Twelve 
of the letters are dated 1850 and 1851; two are from 1875 and 
1876 respectively. 

While a student at Berlin University, zhe 20-year-old Heyse 
met ‘Marie’ Wulsten (then 22) at the house of her uncle, the 
professor of history Franz Kugler, in August 1850. Common 
interests in literature and philosophy led to an immediate under- 
standıng between Paul and Marie, and in their correspondence of 
1850 and 1851 they shared their thoughts on life and the arts, 
and the letters dısclose an unusual bond of sympathy. They throw 
some light on the Berlın salons of his day, Heyse’s studies and 
work, and a friendly relationship which Heyse insists on calling 
a merely platonic love. 

Through his mother (née Salomon) Paul had already visited 
the salons of the Mendelssohn and Varnhagen von Ense families 
when he was a teenage schoolboy, but he defimtely liked the 
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atmosphere at the Kugler? best, and in his memoirs, 
Jugenderinnerungen, (Cotta, 1910) he records that as a seventeen- 
year-old student he felt that the ‘Gates of Paradise’ had been 
thrown open to him. (p. 77). 


Das Kuglersche Haus war damals der Sammelpunkt eines 
ganzen Schwarmes junger Leute . . . dort erhielt ich meine 
reichsten Eindrücke . . . unschätzbare Förderung in aller 
künstlerischen Bildung . . . vita nuova ... Was die verschiedenen 
Elemente anzog und zusammenhielt, fast mehr noch als die 
unermudliche, immer mit Rat und Tat hilfreiche Güte des 
Meisters, waren die liebenswurdigen Frauen und Madchen, die 
der zwanglosen Geselligkeit des Kuglerschen Hauses einen 
unwiderstehlichen Reiz verliehen. (pp. 74-5). 


Marte Wulsten is not mentioned personally in Jugenderinner- 
ungen, but her sister Clara, who later opened a boardıng-school 
for girls in Cassel, appears: 


Eine schöne, blonde Nichte Kuglers, Clara Wulsten, lebte zu 
verschiedenen Malen unter ihrem Dache, und an reizenden 
jungen Freundinnen war kein Mangel . . . (p. 76). 

Kuglers sind immer meine Zuflucht, wenn mir’s in Kopf und 
Herzen schwirrt! Ich gehe auch gern hin, wenn Gesellschaft ist 
und freue mich von Herzen, wie aschgrau die Andern neben 
ihnen sind, gemein durch allen Flitter durch und staubig vom 
Werkeltag, während sie ımmer Feiertag haben, wie die auf dem 
Olymp. (letter to Marie of 8.2.1851).' 


His report on the Varnhagen von Ense house is less vou 
“the shrivelled old man bores him”. 


Die worte der Bettina? haben mich wieder ganz entzückt. Sage, 
hast Du denn Rahel gelesen?—Beilaufig ich war neulich bei 
Varnhagen, der ist so trocken und müde; Rahel kochte ihn 
immer noch wieder auf. Diese geistige Hutzel ist nun faltig 
und auf den alten Zucker haben sich die Fliegen gesetzt Ich 
habe mich in der halben Stunde für eın Jahr gelangweilt . 

Adieu! Zwischen Thür und Angel nur noch so viel von Bettina, 
daß ich sie nicht liebe und Goethe sie auch nicht lieben konnte. 
Sie warf sich ihm an den Hals und ihr Geist Jedem; das verträgt 
man nicht. Man liebt nur, was einem gehören kann, und sie 
gehort Allen und Keinem, auch Goethe nicht. In Rahel aber, 
diese weibliche Art, deren Jungfräulichkeit nur ein wenig 
verbleicht wie ein Pastellbild’an der Sonne, aber umso zarter 
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und rührender wird. Bettina ist all ıhr Leben lang ein gescheuter 
fabelhafter Junge gewesen. (18.4.1851) 


It is a great pıty that up to now it has not been possible to 
trace Marie Wulsten’s letters, but it is quite obvious from Heyse’s 
answers that she must have been an exceptionally clever and well- 
read young woman, who could appreciate hıs work, guide his 
reading and thinking, and discuss classical and contemporary 
literature. It was she who suggested to Paul that he read Jane Eyre 
and Shakespeare. 


Hamlet hat mich wie aus Träumen gerüt-elt. Grade das Größte, 
statt mich zu dämpfen, schurt die verkohlenden Schöpfer- 
flammen. (18.4.1851) 


Among the works both correspondents read were Spinoza, 
Lessing (Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts), Storm, even Span- 
ish and Portuguese poets, Shakespeare, Lamartine, Montaigne, 
Mirabeau’s Lettres à Sophie. Paul says Marie could write in the 
same style as Sophie, and that ıt is payıng her a tribute if he 
calls her ‘ein Phänomen’. 

Samples of his poetic work are often enclosed in hıs letters; 

he mentioned his plans for a history of Italy in verse-form for 
which Montaigne’s Essais gave hım the idea. If she does not 
know these, she should start with the chapters ‘de la Présomption’ 
and ‘de la Solıtude’, and the book would accompany her through 
lıfe. 
Hıs first drama. the tragedy Francesca von Rimini (1850) is 
repeatediy mentioned ın the correspondence — Marie seems to 
have made valuable comments and Paul regrets that one of his 
letters (of January 1851) on the subject was lost in the mail. Only 
after several reminders did Paul reply, and it would be an inter- 
esting study to investigate whether Hevse ever gave a better 
analysis of Francesca’s character than ir. his letter to Marıe of 
19.11.1851: 


Was Du von Frlansescals Offenheit sagst, lauft nur nebenher, als 
Page der königlichen Natur. Ich nenne diese Natur darum 
königlich, weil sie nicht beherrscht sein will, nicht, weil sie etwa 
herrschen möchte. Sie hat nichts so Köstliches, als ihr eigen 
Selbst; und weil sie Weib ist, kann und will sie sich verschenken. 
Aber nun wird sie sich gestohlen. Sie kommt um sich selbst auf 
kärgliche elende Weise. In dieser Angst hat sie nur Eins vor 
Augen: daß sie sich frei und ganz verschenken muß 
um sich wieder zu haben. Denn man kann sich nur so 
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lange verlieren, als man sich nicht fuhlt. Und wo, fühlte 
man sıch entschiedener, als wenn man sich verschenkt! 
Sie rächt sich durch die Sünde, dıe vor der Welt so heißt, an 
der Schmach und von der die Welt sie freilich rein spricht, weil 
sie ohne Wissen hıneingerissen war. Aber sie hat noch Vorur- 
theile mit Dir gemein! Sie glaubt noch, daß ihr eigenes Herz sich 
mit eınem halben Verschenken abfinden lassen wird. Indem 
sie sich Tugend zuschwort, sundigt sie an ihrer Reinheit, an 
ihrer königlichen Natur. Im letzten Act wird sie erst gereinigt. 
Rede Dich da heraus, wenn Deine Üebersinnlichkeit so gut sein 
will. Ich bin Gottseidank ein armer nackter Spinozist und habe 
von all dem schönen sentimentalen Putz kein Fetzchen mehr an 
mir, versteht sıch, sobald ich denke. Im Leben fliegt einen das 
ja an, wie Alte = (oder Junge--?) Weibersommer: “Unschuld, 
geistige Unschuld.’ Ich kenne keinen andern Verlust derselben, 
als in der Luge. Wissen erlangen, heißt der Wahrheit dıenen. Wer 
unwissend bleıbt ist freilich auch an der Lüge unschuldig; aber so 
verdienst und genußlos wie die Kinder. Und feige und verächtlich 
ıst der, der wie Wahrheit durch die Nebel schimmern sieht und 
nicht ihr nach durch die Nebel wandert, denn das ist die eigent- 
liche Luge. Und das ıst der Kampf ın der Francesca, daß sie 
zuerst dıe Augen vor der Sonne zudrückt. 


Although Emanuel Geibel had guided Paul’s first literary steps 
and introduced him to the Kuglers, as well as to the literary circle 
“Tunnel unter der Spree’ neither the memoirs nor letters to Marie 
admit any really congenial relations. 


Geibel ist auf ein paar Tage hier, wir hatten einen kleinen Zank 
und das abgerechnet allerlei Freude aneinander. Er ist nicht 
gemacht, mit ihm zu leben Er ist eine Figur zum Schildern, 
charakteristisch und kein Fäserchen von Charakter. Mir kommt 
die Zeit, die ich mit ihm bın, doch wie halb verloren vor. Mit der 
Frau Clara und den Madchen’ verliert sich nie Zeit, so wenig, 
als ob ich auf die Berge stiege und reinere Luft genösse. 
(3.1.1851) 


In hıs first letter to Marie of 29.8.1850, after a brief meeting 
at the Kuglers’, Heyse wrote that he was impressed by her ‘refresh- 
ing presence”: 


Ich schreibe Ihnen nur eın kurzes Wort, zu dem bei Ihrem 
kurzen Hiersein keine Zeit war. Unser Beisammensein hat mich 
recht von Grund auf erfrischt. Man kommt hier so leicht zu 
dem Glauben, ein gesunder Mensch müsse langweilig sein. Denn 
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die eigenen und fremden Krankheiten s.nd das Interessanteste 
zwischen dem werthlosen Gerumpel hiesiger Gelehrsamkeit und 
dem Sonnenstaub der gesellschaftlichen Koketterie. An Ihrer 
Seite hab’ ıch recht gefühlt, wie Gesundheit und geistige 
Schlagfertigkeit liebenswurdig mit einander bestehen können. 


He is happy to have found someone he can be ‘fond of once more’, 
but all ‘passion’ he consıders a disease: 


Das einzige was mich mit dem albernen Loose aussohnt, 
zwischen Himmel und Erde herumzufahren ohne zu wissen, 
warum, ist aber dieses stillwirkende, klare Bewußtsein, Liebens- 
und Leidensgefährten zu haben, denen ich einmal aus allen 
Ängsten oder Wonnen ein Wort zurufen darf. 


On 6.10.1850 he thanks his new friend fer having given him an 
outline of her life; but he cannot recıprocate, as a young man 
‘who has not grown a white beard yet’ is still far too unsettled: 


Ihr Geschlecht ist besser daran, sobald die Unstetigkeit vor 
treibenden und zerrissenen Gefühlen sich zu festıgen anfängt, 
haben Sie das Land gefunden, von dem Sie rückblicken können. 
Dann fängt bei uns erst die mannlichere Arbeit der Gedanken 
an. Sie kennen die Geschichte aus Sındbads Reisen, von dem 
Krabben, der wie eine Insel scheint und plötzlich im Unter- 
tauchen zeigt, daß er eine boshafte Bestie ist. So geht’s 
unsereinem mit den meisten Gedanken. Wir machen schon ein 
Feuerchen an, uns auf der Insel die Hände zu wärmen und 
sind plötzlich wieder im Strudel aller Wellen. Und davon sollte 
man schreiben, einem Mädchen, das man lıeb hat? 

... Daß wir nicht Nachbarskinder sind! .. . Hätte ich mehr 
Zeit, wären Sie die Erste, mit der ich Leben gegen Leben ın 
Briefen austauschte. 


He could confide ın her as she has no vanity, and it would help 
him greatly to share with her his Spanish studies and he says 
that her answer restored hıs peace of mind, and he felt: 


Es ging was Elektrisches von Deinen Fingerspitzen in die 
meinen. Das machte mich der geistigen Funken gewisser . . . 
Wir wollen fortfahren, uns die Lektionen gegenseitig zu 
überhören, dıe uns das Leben zu lernen gıbt. Sıe fragen mich, 
ob ich reich seı? In Ihren Händen reicher als gut ist. 

Ein sehr guter Freund von Ihnen, der mit keinem andern Namen 
zu sterben wünscht. (2.11.1850) 


Repeatedly he stresses that she challerges him to discuss ‘die 
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höchsten Fragen’ which he tries to answer although she could 
do this much better. (3.1.1851). On 19.11.1851 he answers her 
remarks about the limitations of the human mind: 


Wohin Du, ‘mit dem kühnsten Gedankenflug nicht gelangen 
kannst’, dahin ist freilich überhaupt mit Gedanken nicht zu 
gelangen. Mit einer Phantasie, die ihr Handwerk versteht, 
vielleicht. 


His early studies of Spinoza made him clear his mind: 


Wenn Sie gnädig zuhören, erzähle ich Ihnen, wie mich Ihr Brief 
in der wunderlichsten Stimmung traf. Seit dem Aufwachen in 
die Spinoza (sic.) versenkt, und aus allen Winkeln kehrend, was 
mir seit 20 Jahren Narren eingeredet haben, und so innerlich 
aufgeregt ließ ich alle Bücher aus der Hand gleiten; ich lag nur 
da, schrie von ehrlichem Herzensgrund nach Kühlung in den 
Flammen. Ich dachte wohl, deine Philosophie gießt nur Öl 
hinein. Und da kam mır das Bild einer edlen Frau in dıe 
Gedanken, und wie wir einander gegenüber gesessen hatten, in 
dem tiefsten Schaudern vor der eigenen Liebe, wie man vorm 
Tode schauert und vor dem Gedanken ans Ewige. Das wuchs 
leıse zum Gedicht an, welches ich hörte, ohne es nachsagen zu 
können. Es war süß und qualvoll bis der Briefträger an allen 
Glocken stürmte. 


To reply to her remarks on immortality, he would have to ‘dig 
up all his Spinozism’: 


Nur so viel, daß ich nichts darum gebe. dem Ganzen wieder 
anheimzufallen. Ich halte was auf mich selbst wie ich da bin, 
seit Du mich lıeb hast. Ein voyage en ziczac durch die Planeten 
laß’ ich mir gern gefallen; mit Dir im Cabriolet. (2.11.50) 


Why is he fond of Marie? She understands him better than anyone 
else, and it is not necessary to speak to her in a loud voice. 


Es geht kein Wort verloren. Das macht, Sie haben vom Mann 
gerade so viel, als ein Weib ertragen kann. Darum liebe ich Sie 
wie einen Freund und Ihr weibliches Theil bringt alle Süßigkeit 
der Anmuth hinzu... 

Glück wunsche ich Ihnen nicht. Sie können es entbehren. Ich 
weiß nicht einmal, ob es Ihnen gut stehen würde. Was man so 
Glück nennt. Zum Frieden, der über alles Glück ist, kommen 
wir doch nur spät. Sie werden dennoch dahin kommen. Ich 
glaube, das Geheimnis ıst, sich nicht an Menschen zu hängen, 
das heißt, nicht an Menschen wie an Sachen, die man besitzt 
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und begehrt. Man soll wissen, daß Geister nur Geister besitzen 
können, das aber unverlierbar. Aber ich Zühl’ es an mir, wie das 
Wissen bei jungem Blut eitel und unkräftig ist. . Nur wen 
Leidenschaft oft aus sıch herausgeworfen, der kann mit mir 
wissen, wie das sichre Gefühl der Nähe glücklich macht .. Das 
gehört zu meinen liebsten Träumereien, mir Ihr Wesen auszu- 
denken. Die Natur war ernsthaft, als sie Sıe schuf. 


This letter closes wıth greetings that should be kisses, and the 
familiar Du is used for the first time: 


Tausend Grüße, liebe, liebe Marie. Ick schriebe gern tausend 
Küsse, wenn das nicht fur die Freundschaft zu viel wären Ich 
küsse Deine liebe Hand. (3.1.1851) 


On 20.1.1851 less than 3 weeks later, he states that he loves her 
more than ‘all the others taken together’ and closes with a few 
lines in Spanish. 


Du mußt mir bald antworten, Warten ist halb Verzweifeln. Und 
schreibe, wie Du mich lieb hast, ob Dir’s schon mal so gewesen. 
mir schon .. * aber ich begriff damals nicht alle Süßigkeit . .. 
schreibe so wenig als möglich von Andern und ohne Ende von 
Dir. Ich habe Dich lieber als alle Andern zusammen... 
beglänzt und betroffen von der Geschwindigkeit, mit der das 
Neugeborne, diese herzliche Neigung zu Dir, laufen und 
schwatzen lernte. 
... Was ich an Dir bewundere, ist wie Verstand und Phantasie 
sich so gut die Wage halten, wie immer lieblich bleibt, was Du 
Wahres sagst. So viel Pietat für die Anmuth hab ich noch selten 
gesehen, wo der Geist ernüchtert war und kühl umschaute, bei 
Weibern meine ich natürlıch. Mir geht’s ähnlich, und das muß 
eine glückliche Complexion sein. Ich spüre dabei den Juden in 
mir durch, der ich von der Mutter her bin, und das geht Dir 
ab. 

Of the many women who were fond of him, Marie is the only 

one he completely trusts; 
Ich wußte wohl, diese Tage waren voll Kampf. Nun athme ich 
auf und der Friede bringt mir Dich Liebe Marie, es haben 
mich viele lieb gehabt. Gott verzeihe ihnen, wie ich ihnen 
verzeihe. Sie wußten nicht, was sie thaten, Dir traue ich 
Verstehen und Bestehen zu, liebes Herz. Ich poche auf Deine 
Liebe wie auf mich selbst und sage nicht einmal ‘unberufen’ 
dazu. 


The formal address gradually disappears from their correspond- 
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ence, and this step 1s officially acknowledged on 8th February, 
1851. 


Daß wir das ‘Sie’ abgeschafft haben, ist eine viel nützlichere 
Erfindung als die Eisenbahnen. Man hat gar keine Reise mehr 
nôthig, man ist gleich Herz an Herzen. 


All through this correspondence Paul tries to assure Marie that 
their friendship is based solely on their mutual understanding and 
a wonderful intellectual sympathy but not on a passionate love. 

He never compared his feelings with those expressed by Goethe 
in his poem, ‘Warum gabst du uns die tiefen Blicke? Ach du 
warst in abgelebten Zeiten meine Schwester oder meine Frau.’ 

Nevertheless, he goes on showering her with kisses and 1s yearn- 
ing for her presence while describing at the same time his growing 
love for Margarete Kugler, not yet aware that they would soon 
become engaged : 


Gestern war Kuglers Geburtstag. Ich bin dort viel; sie sind dort 
alles, was Andere geben. Grete ist eine wunderbare Natur; herb, 
daß man zuweilen erschrickt, und rein mit gewaltiger Kraft zu 
Freud und Leid, die nur halb kommen, immer wie elementar. 
Sie ist manchmal zum Verzweifeln, daß sie einem nichts gonnt 
von sich, und alle innıgste Freundlichkeit nicht an ıhr Herz zu 
genen scheint. Sie wird eıne hohe Frau werden und ich freue 
mich meiner Prophetie, wo viele vorübergehen und nicht staunen. 
Auch Du wirst vorubergegangen sein, weil sie schweigsam ist, 
und unscheinbar Alles was sie sagt. (20.1.1851) 


Even without access to Marie’s letters — judging only from his 
responses — there cannot be the slightest doubt that Marie was 
very much in love wıth Paul and that she could not keep as cool 
and detached as he did. She certainly could not appreciate hım in 
the same way as a man feels for a ‘Freund’, as he suggested on 
several occasions. By February 1851 — even before Paul becomes 
‘secretly engaged’ to Margarete Kugler — Marie had accepted a 
position as a governess to the children of banker Hopkinson in 
London. She must have realized that he might be playing with her, 
wondering how the same letter can affirm his love, saying that by 
gaining her he won ‘the first prıze’ and continue: 


Es ist hübsch, daß Du mich nicht haben willst, nicht anders, 
als Du mich hast. Ich bin auch versagt, und wir wollen lustig 
Extratouren der Freundschaft tanzen. Diese Tage aber hab’ ich 
Deine Nähe recht vermifit . . . (8.2.1851). 
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But he must have felt that she had plans of her own and says in 
the same letter: 


Oder hast Du jetzt mit Dir selber zu thun? Ich kann wohl 
halbklug werden aus den geheimnisvollen Worten Deines letzten 
Briefes. Laß, wenn Du willst, das Nähere, bis wir uns sehen. 
Ich spare mich (sic) Viel auf, daß es dann ein recht ver- 
schwenderisches Fest werde. 


After loving farewells he adds the next morning: 


Ich habe Dich sehr lieb. Ich läse das auch gern von Dir. Wann? 
(9.2.1851). 


A first mention of her leaving the cour.try appears in Paul’s 
letter of 16.3.1851 (written one day after his 21st birthday). After 
stating that life is bliss because of his love for Grete he goes on: 


Du schreibst gar nicht, wann Du kommst. Tage und Stunden 
zählen, ist ein hübsches Geschäft. Ich sage nichts mehr von 
Deiner Auswanderung. Ich weiß, Du weißt, was Du thust. Aber 
nicht déluge! So sehr mir’s lieb zu lesen war, wenn ich auch 
gleich wieder theilte, die Hälfte dem Witz, die Hälfte der Liebe 
auf die Rechnung schrieb. 


At times he finds his work a great burden, and on 174.1851 he 
escapes to Marie to find some comfort, and his engagement is not 
mentioned till 27.5.1851. However, he is unable to tell what he 
loves in his fiancée, as words faıl him to describe hıs feelings: 


Was ich an ihr liebe, will ich nicht mit den Worten sagen, die 
immer abgleiten und nie zum Gipfel des Gefühls kommen. Ihr 
seid auch zu verschieden, Du würdest Eaum wissen, was ich 
sagen will... 

Ich habe mir auch das Wort gegeben, D’ch zu verschonen, Dir 
die ‘Ebbe und Flut’ dıeses meines Schicksals zu verbergen und 
uberhaupt — was keines feierlichen Vorsatzes bedürfte — der 
Alte gegen Dich zu bleiben. Wenn Du mir gratulieren willst, 
so thu es. Hernach wollen wir beide Augen darüber zudrücken 
und ich schicke nur zuweilen ein Lied mit, wenn Du willst, daß 
Du durch das Schlüsselloch in meinen Garten sehen kannst, oder 
gar über die Mauer blicken... 


Meanwhile, she must have told him that she had acquired a young 
frıend in London, her ‘Schatz’ is mentioned in various letters. Paul 
says, he must be ‘ein Meerwunder’ and will have to perform ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew’ every day if he should marry her, 
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Meine ‘Frau” läßt Dich grüßen; Du sollst Hausfreund werden. 
Du und er, den ich nicht kenne, aber rathe. 

Ich bin auf den Ausbund neugierig, denn das muß er ja sein, 
wenn Du so gut bist, ihn zu heben. (5.7.1851). 


To complete his research for his thesis ‘der Refrain in den Liedern 
der Troubadours’, Paul went to Switzerland and Italy in 1851, 
hoping to gain his Doctorate about Easter 1852. 

The letter of 15.10.1851 stresses a point frequently treated 
before, that they can discuss dispassionately questions which in 
those days were not usually discussed by persons of different sexes. 
Paul will forget that Marie ıs a ‘girl’ and makes it quite clear that 
he is no Abelard: 


Und da wir, liebe Heloise, sicher sind, ein altes Trauerspiel 
nicht wieder aufzuwärmen, werden wir hohe, seltsame Stunden 
eins am andern erleben. Ich weiß nicht ob Du Weib genug bist, 
von diesen Hoffnungen mehr angezogen als abgestoßen zu 
werden. Laß mich bald von Dir hören und fahre fort nicht 
aufzuhören mit Zutraun und Liebe. (15.10.1851). 


A similar theme — referring to her lover — appears once more 
in the last letter of this series: 


Daß Du liebtest wie ein ‘Weib’, daran kann ich vorläufig noch 
nicht glauben. Schreibe mir bald, es thut mir wohl, daß Du mich 
lieb hast wie ein Mann. Mit andrer Liebe wüßt ich ja auch 
nichts anzufangen. 

Dein getreuer Paul Heyse. (19.11.1851). 


An attempt to find a portrait of Marie Wulsten projected some- 
where into Heyse’s work would probably not be rewarding, for his 
writings are definitely not ‘Bruchstücke einer großen Konfession’. 
On the contrary, he stresses in his memoirs that his characters 
never depict a person or episode ‘in memoirenhafter Genauigkeit’. 


Und so würde die heut so unheilvoll im Schwange gehende 
Methode, Dichterwerke als eine genau zu berechnende Summe 
biographischer Faktoren darzustellen, an meinen novellistischen 
Arbeiten keinen dankbaren Stoff finden. 

(Jugenderinnerungen, p. 276) 


While in London as a governess, Marie Wulsten met Mrs Hop- 
kinson’s (her employer’s) brother, Brice Frederick Bunny (born 
16.1.1820 at Newbury/Berks., died in Melbourne in 1885.) Accord- 
ing to Paul’s letters they met fairly soon after her arrival in 1851, 
and they became engaged on 24.9.1852 before Bunny, a solicitor, 
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left for Australia with his friend Archer to go prospecting on the 
Ballarat goldfields for six months. However, Bunny soon decided 
to settle in Melbourne as a barrister. Later on he became a judge; 
he was a member of St. Kilda Council for many years and mayor 
of St. Kilda in 1862/3. 

Marie said good-bye to her parents at Frankfurt/O. on 30.9.1855, 
went on board at Liverpool on 21.10.1855 and landed at ‘Port 
Phillip’ on 11.1.1856. She was married to Brice Bunny on 
19.1.1856. In 1875 the family went for a trip to Europe, because 
Bunny was ill; they returned in 1876. 

Marie and Paul must have been in touch during the intervening 
years, and a meeting was planned during the Bunnys’ visit to 
Germany — however this was not possible because of sickness; in 
1875 Heyse himself was completely worn out by overwork: 


Es ist eine schöne Einrichtung, daß alte Freundschaft so wenig 
rostet, wie alte Liebe. Wenn nur auch die alten Freunde selbst 
vorm Verrosten sicher wären! Der Deinige ist leider ın einem 
Zustande, daß er sich kaum auf das Wiedersehen freuen, ja vor 
der Hand überhaupt noch nicht daran zlauben kann. Ein Jahr 
voll überhetzter Arbeit hat meine Nerven so fadenscheinig 
gemacht, daß sie beı jeder geringsten Anstrengung zu reißen 
drohen. Schreiben und Sprechen muß ich mit Gliederschmerzen 
erkaufen und habe nun schon ganz abgeschieden von Menschen- 
verkehr gehaust. Wie schlimm es steht, xannst Du daraus sehen, 
daß gestern mein brüderlicher Freund Adolph Menzel, auf der 
Durchreise bei mir anklopfend, nur eine Viertelstunde bei mir 
war, da ich Mühe hatte, meine Worte zusammenzufinden. Aber 
bis September haben die Nerven ja noch Bedenkzeit. Ist dann 
alles gut oder nur leidlich, so laß mich ein Wort erfahren — 
Miesbach bei Schliersee — wann Du mit den Fräulein Töchtern 
in München eintriffst. Das Weitere findet sich dann. Ich brauche 
nicht zu sagen, daß ich mich sehr freuen würde, Dich als würdige 
Mama wieder zu begrüßen und Dir allzs was mein ist zu zeigen. 
Vorläufig reicht’s nur noch zu einem herzlichen Gruß. (6.7.1875). 


By 29th May 1876 his second? wife’s health gave so much concern 
that he could not make any plans. He was waiting for medical 
advice as to where to take her: 


Es scheint, liebe Marie, daß es nicht sein soll . . . Ich habe in 

früheren Jahren mein liebes Weib immer mit ihrer Mutter ins 

Bad reisen lassen, diesmal aber kann ich die Sorge fur sie 

keinem andern anvertrauen . . . ich habe mir gelobt, alles, was 
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in meiner Macht steht, zu thun . . . Ich brauche nicht zu sagen, 
wie unliebsam mir dieser Verzicht auf ein Wiedersehen ist . .. 
Aber ich bin seit den letzten Jahren ein solcher Virtuose im 
Verzichten geworden, daß ich nicht viel Worte mache, sondern 
mich an die nächste Pflicht halte, die mir diesmal so unabweis- 
lich vorgeschrieben ist. Schade, daß Du mein Haus nicht 
kennen lernst, meine Frau, die ich nicht loben darf, weil sie ein 
Stück von mir ist, meine Mädel und den kleinen Buben, die mir 
tausend Freude machen. Und wie gern sahe ich Dein junges 
Geschlecht und spräche mit Dir von alten Zeiten. Aber Sternen- 
lauf und Schicksal sind nicht zu überwinden Und doch nehme 
ich nicht Abschied. So lange Dich die Luft der alten Welt 
umweht, ist ja noch alles möglich. 


A reunion never took place, the Bunnys left for Australia on 
August 2nd (or 3rd) 1876, but Anna recovered, and the Heyses 
enjoyed ‘hohes und reines Glück’ till his death in 1914. 

As the wife of one of Melbourne’s leading citizens Marie took a 
great interest in the development of Australia, and pioneered 
cultural and charitable work in St. Kilda. 


NOTES 


1 Thıs is the first quotation from one of the new letters. Original spelling and 
punctuation have been retaıned. 


2 Bettina von Arnim. 


3 In 1852 Heyse and Geibel published together Spanisches Liederbuch, and 
later Geibel recommended Heyse to King Maxımilian of Bavaria who 
invited him to Munich in 1854 and gave him an annual pension so that 
he could live entirely for his literary pursuits till the end of his hfe 


‘Frau Clara Kugler, her niece Emma and her daughter Margarete. 
5 see facsimile facing page 216. 

ê Illegible. paper torn out with seal, could only be ‘mal’ or ‘oft’. 
THis fiancée; they were married on May 5, 1854. 


$ Margarete had died in 1862. Frau Clara Kugler looked after the family 
until he married the 17-year-old Anna Schubart ın 1867. 
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I 


FEW books have been so amply documented in their origins as 
the Lorenzaccio of Alfred de Musset. Indeed, with the appearance 
of Dimoff’s La genèse de Lorenzaccio, dealing with the circum- 
stances in which the play ‘a été conçu et élaboré’,’ details are all 
criticism has left to offer about its inspiration, as such. Dimoff 
confronts the pages of Varchi utilized by Gecrge Sand and Musset, 
and what they each made of them: he has also discovered inter- 
mediate rough drafts showing the stages by which the latter 
improved on George Sand’s essay in drama. 

Thorough as he may be in what he attempts, he has not, how- 
ever, tried or succeeded to make plain the crucial point that 
Musset is faithful in his fashion to the source he acknowledged 
by printing it as an appendix to the edition of 1834, Un spectacle 
dans un fauteuil, seconde livraison (t. I, pp. 359-366)? His infideli- 
ties are of two kinds: first, the events are related largely as they 
fell out, but word and deed are interpreted in accord with 
Romantic preconceptions; second, the hero, from being the most 
hermetic figure of the Renaissance, is transformed into a portrait 
of the writer as a young man in the costume of 1830, ready to 
sally forth to the battle of Hernani. A figure of speech, perhaps, 
but one of unusual validity, for Lorenzaccio is Musset himself at 
the age of twenty-four, with his precocious debauchery and his 
homesickness for lost innocence, despairing of democracy after 
the days of July 1830 and the insurrections of 1831 in the 
Romagna. At the same time he is another dweller in the Flatland 
of Victor Hugo, not in fact treated by its creator but potentially 
a countryman of Hernani and Ruy Blas, genus ruined archangel 
fallen in gallant revolt, species pure and ardent youth who steeps 
himself to the lips in iniquity to win the confidence of an usurper 
from whom he would free his country. 

Such a concept of Lorenzo departs from historical fact so reso- 
lutely that only one contemporary can be found to support it, an 
unworldly Franciscan, Giuliano Ughi, who was the boy’s tutor. In 
his Compendio storico delle cose di Firenze dal 1501 al 1546, he 
represents his ward as scholarly, which he was, of great personal 
beauty, which he was not, and finally as having persisted in 
virtuous conversation until the age of twenty so that he was 
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beloved by all. The rest are unanimous he was early corrupted, 
but cannot agree when that befell. At his father’s death in 1525, 
Lorenzo became head of his branch of the Medicean house at the 
age of eleven years and four months; he was then the only legiti- 
mate male in either line, and those about him led the child to 
expect the dukedom; therefore, if ambition be a sin, he fell into 
it before he was twelve. But in 1526, when the young princes 
sought refuge in Venice, Cosimo, a baby of seven, received ducal 
honours, while Lorenzo slept in a room shared with three others 
and ate at the low table. Here it was, most probably, that the 
first shadows fell on his soul, here that rebuffs of all kinds, ‘ces 
deboires,’ as Gauthiez puts it,’ ‘que sa nature rancunière amasse, 
conserve et enfielle’ began to sink him in envy and resentment. At 
the coronation of Charles V in Bologna (October 1529-February 
1530), Alessandro walked in procession after the Pope, bearing 
the imperial orb and cross, already Duke of Penne, betrothed to 
Margaret of Austria, the Emperor’s natural daughter, destined 
to rule Florence; another bastard, Ippolito, not yet twenty and a 
cardinal, came next; Lorenzo, dressed with scant rustic decency, 
was confused in the throng of followers. Despite this, he was then 
m the brief splendour of his youth ‘quo Clemens abutebatur'* 
and might well have expected, as the favourite—however left- 
handed—of the Holy See, to have a state of his own, if not 
Florence then a lesser principality. 

But Clement was disposed to do nothing for Lorenzo, every- 
thing for Alessandro whose father he believed himself to be, the 
mother, a servant girl named Simonetta di Colle Vecchio and 
married to a stable hand in the Medicean palace, having succeeded 
in convincing him of a paternity that appeared doubtful to many. 
She was naturally very positive: on 12 February 1529 she sent 
Alessandro a begging letter, beginning ‘figlio carissimo’ and sub- 
scribed ‘La vostra cara madre Simonetta’; the last sentence, ‘Lo 
stensor della presente è mio marito quale li raccomando quanto 
posso insieme con me e questi poveri figli,’ implies a claim that 
her husband was not Alessandro’s father, but constitutes no proof 
that Clement was. Lorenzo, in his Apologia, denies that he slew 
a kinsman and his natural lord, since his victim was the son of 
an ostler with not a drop of Medici blood in his veins, an excuse 
widely accepted at the time and not at all a cavil. 

Alessandro’s mistake lay in striking and sparing, a thing Machia- 
velli strongly advised against. In 1532 he financially ruined Lorenzo 
by instructing the judge Lelio Torelli to decide in favour of young 
Cosimo a law-suit that had dragged on for three generations. It 
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was probably at this moment and for this reason, together with 
the fact that Clement’s constitution of the same year made him 
heir,’ that Lorenzo decided to kill the Duke. The project met with 
no resistance wıthın his nature, from which innocence had long 
departed, driven out finally by the evil courses he had learnt at 
Rome (1530-1534), not so much in the school of Filippo Strozzi 
as from courtesans, catamites, and promiscrous loves carried on, 
as Varchi puts it, ‘senza rispetto alcuno, o di sesso o d’eta o di 
condizione.” 

It will be seen that Musset had no justification for the moral 
portrait he drew. Lorenzo’s sardonic ghost must have laughed to 
hear such phrases as ‘Ma jeunesse a été pure comme lor, ‘J'étais 
pur comme un lis, ‘J’ai été beau, tranquile et vertueux, while 
those shades who had been spectators of his ‘vingt années de vertu’ 
joined in the chorus, led no doubt by Francesco di Raffaello de’ 
Medici, the Pope’s rival, who went mad for love of his cruel cousin 
at Bologna. Scarcely less amusing would be -he suggestion that all 
Lorenzo had to do was let the sun rise and set often enough, 
because, as Musset’s personage airily remarks, ‘mon nom 
m’appelait au trône’, he would point out thet he had encountered 
difficulties. But irony would have failed him to hear that ‘Les 
hommes ne m’avaient fait ni bien ni mal’: what they had indeed 
done to him makes a bitter jest of Musset’s ‘Je travaillais pour 
Vhumanité.’ 

Yet the opposite extreme of a Lorenzo at war with mankind, 
free of all scruples, despising the common folk and popular insti- 
tutions, would be as much in error as Musset’s saccharine illusion: 
it would represent the downswing of the Hugolean see-saw of 
heights and depths, rather than the multiplicity there truly was 
in a spirit Florence had borne and schooled to be her citizen. A 
part of his soul remembered he was Soderini before he was Medici: 
if things had not gone amiss with him from childhood on, he 
might have made a burgher-duke, reckoned next after his name- 
sake the Magnificent. Something of this longing for the republican 
sobriety of his upbringing is apparent in the letter he wrote from 
Venice (5 February 1537), exactly one month from the assassina- 
tion; he blames others for not rising at news of the deed, but as 
for himself, he is content with duty done: 


. io non mi dolgo della mia sorte, parzndomi aver mostrato 
.al mondo quale sia la mia mente et alla patria in qualche modo 
sodisfatto. 
In the statement there are two elements to te noted: first, he had 
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shown people what he was made of; second, he had to some extent 
discharged his debt to his fatherland. If we take thus evidence to 
be valid and the order of its parts significant, we must conclude 
that Musset’s antithesis, ‘Brutus ou Erostrate’, should be amended 
to read ‘Erostrate et Brutus.’ 


u 


To the extent that it is possible for a survey so straitly confined 
to bounds as this one to have a thesis and a focal point, it would 
be the contention that most people who purported to have written 
about Lorenzo wrote in fact about themselves and their age, which 
is, after all, the test of the universality of a symbolic hero. Musset 
showed us himself playing ‘mon röle de Brutus moderne” in the 
nineteenth century: Sem Benelli, whose play we propose to sum- 
marize at the end of this section, reveals beneath the mask of 
Brutus the torment he found in living at the dawn of our century 
of negation. To achieve such a guising for the times it was 
necessary for them either to tamper with the truth set down by 
Varchi, as the French dramatist did, or thrust it boldly aside, as 
Benelli prefers. 

None of Cosimo’s historians, not even Segni or Ravello, was 
able to say, with Varchi, ‘So bene per bocca sua propria . . .’, so 
that his estimates of purpose and character, matters which are 
fundamental to the work of art, whether novel, play, or poem must 
be considered as nearer to reality than others. What drove Lorenzo, 
he concludes, was a mixture of patriotism, natural depravity, 
shame at public disapproval of his mutilation of the arch of 
Constantine, and the desire for an immortality of the kind 
Herostratus won, but 


Io per me non credo, che nessuna di queste cagioni sola, e 
separata dall’altre ma tutte insieme avessero forza di condurlo 
a cos}, non so se pia o empia, ma certo terribile e risoluta 
deliberazione.’ 


Later authors have merely turned in the circle of alternatives pro- 
posed by him, commonly selecting one alone, not because it was 
so, but because it seemed to them a proof of superior perspicacity 
to make everything appear sımple: look, one almost hears them 
say, we can reach into this labyrinthine heart and put our finger 
unerringly on the single truth. Vanity will not let them see that 
Lorenzo’s reactıon was to an encirclement of imperatives, to being 
so walled in by life that he had to break forth violently. 
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His contemporaries began the fashion of comparing him to 
Brutus—that is to one or another of the two Bruti, Lucius Iunius 
who drove out Tarquin, and Marcus Iunius who slew Caesar. Poets 
from the humble Giovanni Marmitta up to Veronica Gambara, 
men of letters like Alamanni, Varchi, Molza, Nardi, Strozzi, cele- 
brated in the learned or the vulgar tongues a resemblance which 
continued to be alleged in successive centuries. In our day Nulli, 
with L’emulo di Bruto,” is the foremost proponent of this theory: 
we must, however, to do him justice, understand that the Brutus 
he means is not the pure, inflexibly virtuous eidolon of Shakes- 
peare, of Robespierre, or of Alfieri, but the unscrupulous conspira- 
tor treated by Machiavelli in the Discorsi: 


Non fu alcuno mai tanto prudente, né tanto stimato savio per 
alcuna sua egregia operazione, quanto merita d’esser tenuto 
Iunio Bruto nella sua simulazione della stultizia." 


In this partial sense we might agree that Lorenzo followed Machia- 
velli’s advice that rebels not strong enough for open opposition to 
a tyrant ‘debbono con ogni industria cercare di farsegli amici... 
seguendo i piaceri suoi . . . Conviene acunque fare il pazzo, 
come Bruto’? But any attempt to declare him a hero, a new 
Brutus absolutely and without limit, is, as Mazzucconi contends, 
typical of such as have no evidence to offer, 


non parlano per vera scienza; parlano per sentito dire, per 
vento retorico o per obbedire ad un sentimento o ad un interesse 
politico.” 


Ferrai is perhaps the most anti-Brutus of all, giving as Lorenzo’s 
motive base envy of his more fortunate relatives, and declaring 
that there were perceptible in him long before the murder ‘i germi 
di una tranquilla megalomania.™ But he is not so blunt as Fronda 
with his scathing reference to ‘quei botoli della critica storica che 
hanno esaltato Lorenzino come il novello Bruto. 

A list of notable writers who have taken sides in the dispute 
would include twenty who are pro-Brutus and twenty-three who 
are anti-Brutus." 


* + + 


The poet Sem Benelli, in La maschera di Bruto, traces the 
degrees by which Lorenzo, in the course of his subsequent wander- 
ings about Europe, settled into the pose and allowed the mask 
of Brutus to grow onto his face, till even he could not tell where 
bronze ended and where flesh began. But the flesh still quivered 
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beneath. In Act IV, Lorenzo admits to a fellow exile that he 
was not moved by selfless love of country,” and Landino asks 
whether he will now reveal himself as he truly was, but gets no 
clear answer. All Lorenzo will say, as he goes to meet the bravi of 
Cosimo, is that he can do no more than slay Lorenzaccio to 
save Brutus. Benelli has firmly put aside the facts to treat Lorenzo 
as a legend and a symbol: perhaps this was the only method by 
which the two contrary currents of opinion in Italy could be 
reconciled, by a remove to the superior reality known to poets 
alone. 


UT 


The English view of Lorenzo’s actions and their significance 
turned out as we might expect—clear, downright, unambiguous, 
and wrong. James Shırley, in The Traitor (1631), was at some 
pains to improve on the order of events, sufficiently dramatic, one 
would have thought, in itself: but, however altered, the tale is 
the same. Whence he had it ıs not determined by the editor of 
the text presented most recently (1965) in the Regents Renaissance 
Drama series, J. S. Carter, or by those who went before. All are 
vague about the history of Florence which furnished Shirley with 
his plot and his hero—whether that of Segni or that of Varchi, 
Machiavelli’s version containing no reference to our subject. J. 
S. Carter quotes Forsythe at length in favour of Segni, limiting 
himself, nonetheless, to the evasive comment ‘Forsythe thinks 
Segni the most similar, and avoiding any judgment of the issue. 
It is hard to see how anybody who had read the two mutually 
exclusive reports could be in doubt that Forsythe is right. 

Segni, born in Florence of ancient merchant family, failed at 
trade and entered the service of the Medici in 1535. Cosimo sent 
him as ambassador to the Emperor in 1541, and appointed him 
to numerous public offices, so that he may be accounted a man 
bought and paid for. His description of Lorenzo as a plausible 
traitor agrees point by point with that of Shirley. For instance, 
Segni relates that when Lorenzo was publicly taxed with having 
promised to kill Alessandro, he admitted he said so to gain the 
confidence of Piero Strozzi and other exiles, in order that he might 
more easily betray them to the Duke. ‘Cosi li sospetti dati di 
Lorenzo riuscirono sempre in suo favore.’”” Similarly, in Act I, 
sc.it of The Traitor, Lorenzo is in peril when denounced, but 
manages to turn even circumstantial delation to advantage and 
succeeds in coming off so well from mortal risk that his favour is 
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stronger than before. He is a crafty self-possessed villain, never at 
a loss for shifts to save himself, and so irremediably sunk in evil 
that Sciarrha’s indictment in Act IV, sc.ı appears as the author’s 
final verdict: 
The devil does 

Acknowledge thee on earth the greater mischief, 

And has a fear when thou art dead he sha’ not 

Be safe in hell. 


In short, instead of the fellow creature drawn by Varchi, we have 
here a monster ready made for the sombze seventeenth century 
English theatre, another Gotharus in Shirley’s The Politician. 
Now, Lorenzo was anything but that. True, he had been visited 
awhile by dreams of greatness, when he was the Pope’s minion 
at Bologna, and had even, in December 1532, asked the hand of 
Giulia Varano, heiress to the duchy of Camerino; true, he was 
aware he stood second to the throne by virtue of the constitution 
imposed on Florence by Clement VII in 1531-2 to ensure the 
continuance of Medicean rule, first under Alessandro, ‘e dopo lui 
ricadendo nella stirpe di Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici.™ 
But Lorenzo, the poet and the philosopher. was too transparent 
to dissemble; a great many persons knew of his design and warned 
Alessandro to beware: he was also too entirely the dreamer to 
profit shrewdly and boldly from the moment of destiny at the 
dawn of 6 January. If he had shown himself to the people in the 
Piazza della Signoria, like another David, with the tyrant’s head 
in his hand, it is infinitely more probable that they would have 
carried him in triumph to the ducal chair than: that they would 
have torn him. Shirley’s hero, the political animal by definition, 
would have gambled and won, muttering his ‘Hang the ribble- 
rabble! ”™ but he is not the whole Lorenzo, merely that abstracted 
part of him known to Cosimo and his ambassador at Venice, 
Pandolfini, who, writing to inform his riler of the successful 
ambush of 1548, called the victim ‘Lorenzo traditore.’ No, he 
was a traitor if you will, among other things, but never The 


Traitor. 
* * + 


No doubt, as there have been in the past ‘Lorenzacci’ not here 
examined, so there will be others in the future. Characters such 
as he and Ulysses, as Faust or Don Juan, are vessels into which 
may be poured the quintessence of life as ıt was lived at a given 
moment, and ever as it sublimes, they are left empty to receive 
another. Musset’s play still lingers as the ghost of an odour within 
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the urn, but it will be supplanted soon, most likely by an analytical 
novel in which the subtle, contradictory, and above all morbid 
and decadent states of mind of the real Lorenzo may at last be 
revealed, for nobody so far has ventured on the task, and in which 
he may serve finally to cast up the accounts of that Cartesian 
examination of values which has been so far the function of the 
young hero at odds with life in this century’s literature. 
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RICHARD WAGNER AND AUSTRALIA 
J. SHEARER 


University of Western Australia 


THE first performance in Australia of an opera by Richard 
Wagner was an historic event. Lohengrin, which was completed 
by Wagner in 1848, was performed in Melbourne in August 1877, 
six years before Wagner’s death, only two hours after the first 
performance in London, and only sixteen years after Wagner him- 
self, in 1861, heard the work for the first time. It had been per- 
formed many times in Germany after its premiere in Weimar, 
under Liszt, in 1850, but Wagner was livirg in exile, a suspected 
accomplice in the 1848 revolution. 

The occasion of the 1877 production in Melbourne led to 
another event of special interest to Australa. A German living in 
Melbourne, Emil Sander, was so impressed with the occasion and 
the standard of performance that he wro-e a personal letter to 
Wagner (then living in Bayreuth) to which Wagner replied. 

This correspondence was published, in translation, in The 
Musical Times (London) of April 1, 1907, through the initiative 
of Mr F. W. D. Moore, a solicitor of Geelong whose partner Mr 
A. V. J. Just was a friend of the Sander family. The legal firm 
of Whyte, Just and Moore still practises in Geelong. 

A copy of Mr Sander’s letter in his own handwriting and 
Wagner’s original letter in reply are in the writer’s possession. A 
copy of both letters is supplied below. 

Wagner’s reply is written on the front page (dimensions 10 
inches by 7.9 inches) of a double (that is, folded) sheet bearing 
on each fold the water-mark ‘Pirie’s Olé Style’. The envelope 
carries the same water mark and is addressed (in Wagner’s hand- 
writing): 

Via London 
Mr E. Sarder 
59 Swanston Street 
Melbourne’ 
Colony Victoria 
Australia 


Beneath “Via London’ it carries three 20-pfennig Bavarian postage 
stamps. On the left appears the Bayreuth Post Office stamp (the 
same as that which cancels the postage stamps) with the date 23 
October (appearing as ?5 ) and the time 10 a.m. (appearing as 
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10 vor.). In the top left hand corner the weight is recorded (15g., 
handwritten). 

With regard to the contents of Wagner’s letter, the most inter- 
esting sentences are in the first paragraph where he says ‘May you 
endeavour to have my works produced in English; only then can 
they be fully comprehended by an English-speaking audience. We 
hope this would come about in London.’ It was not until 1908, 
twenty five years after Wagner’s death, that his hopes were realised. 
In that year The Ring of the Nibelung was produced in English 
at Covent Garden. 

My thanks are due to Professor Schulz whose interest led 
me to prepare this report and who deciphered for me the copy of 
Mr Sander’s letter. 


E. SANDER TO RICHARD WAGNER 


59 Swanston street 
Melbourne September 4/1877 
Herrn Richard Wagner 
Beireuth 


Sehr geehrter Herr! 

Es wird Sie sicherlich wundern einen Brief von unbekannter 
Hand aus Melbourne in Australien zu erhalten.—Ich nahm mir 
diese Freiheit, weil ich glaubte es würde Sie freuen zu hören, daß 
im Laufe des verflossenen Monats, zum erstenmale in Australien, 
eine Ihrer Opern—“Lohengrin”—aufgeführt wurde. — 

Es beginnt hiermit eıne neue Epoche ın der musikalischen Welt 
dieses Landes, das für so viele in Europa noch eine terra incognita 
ist.— 

William Saurin Lyster, dessen Bild ich beifiige, ist der Herr, der 
es unternahm das große Werk in Ausführung zu bringen und es 
gelang ihm das hiesige Publikum, das ein sehr kennerisches ist, so 
zu befriedigen, daß sich das Haus nach jeder Aufführung besser 
füllte, die Oper auf Verlangen wieder und wieder gegeben werden 
mußte und noch jetzt übervolle Häuser zieht.— 

Signora Antonietta Link tritt als Elsa auf, Signor Paladini als 
Lohengrin und Alberto Zelman ist Conductor.— 

Melbourne, eine der schönsten Städte der Welt, obgleich kaum 
uber die dreißiger hinaus, zählt 250,000 Einwohner, hat 3 sehr 
schöne und mehrere kleine Theater und ein großes, schönes Opern- 
haus.—Es ist eine wunderbare Stadt und es ist deßhalb wohl kein 
Wunder, daß die “Musik der Zukunft” hier eine so glänzende 
Aufnahme gefunden hat—Ich sende Ihnen einliegend einige 
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Richard Wagner and Australia 


Ansichten von Melbourne und wenn es Sie interessiren sollte werde 
ich gerne mehr schicken.— 

Im Fall Sie es der Mühe werth halten scilten diese Zeilen, wenn 
auch nur mit wenigen Worten, zu beantworten, so ist meine 
Addresse: 

Mr E. Sander 

59 Swanston street 

Melbourne 

Colony Victoria, Australia 
In der Hoffnung, daß Sie diese Zeilen freundlichst aufnehmen u. 
beurtheilen, zeichne ich 

hochachtungsvoll u. ergebenst 
E. SANDER. 


RICHARD WAGNER TO E. SANDER 


Geehrtester Herr! 

Sie haben mich durch Ihre Nachrichten sehr erfreut, und ich 
unterlasse nicht Ihnen meinen Dank dafür zu sagen, Mögen Sie 
dafür sorgen, meine Werke sich Ihnen “Englisch” vorführen zu 
lassen; nur so können sie von einem englisch redenden Publikum 
innig verstanden werden. In London hofen wir, daß es dazu 
kommt. 

Ungemein interessirt haben uns (mich und meine Familie) die 
übersendeten Ansichten von Melbourne: da Sie so freundlich sind, 
uns Weiteres davon zukommen lassen zu wollen, so versichere ich 
Sie, daß Sie damit mich nun sehr erfreuen werden. 

Empfehlen Sie mich, ich bitte, Herrn Lyster, und Behalten Sie 
auch in Ihrem fernem Welttheile eine freundliche Gesinnung. 

Ihrem 
sehr verbundenen 
Richard Wagner 
Bayreuth, 
22 October 1877. 
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HESIOD: THEOGONY. Edited with Prolegomena and Commentary by 
M L West. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1966, pp. xiii + 459. 


Tue Theogony has recently been described by Kirk as a ‘kind of fascinat- 
ing swamp’. Those of us who get our feet wet in it from time to time have 
been waiting with impatience for the appearance of Dr West’s commentary, 
the first in English since Paley and heralded by a veritable flood of im- 
portant parerga in recent years Its merits prove to be decisive. Previous 
editors had used at most 34 of the 69 manuscripts in which the work 
survives entire or in part; West has examined 66 of them. The edition 
further utilizes not only the twelve published papyrı, but also seventeen as 
yet unpublished (listed on pp. 64 f.). Unhappily, we have as yet no papyri 
of Ptolemaic date and West’s text discloses few surprises Of some ten 
novelties, perhaps only lus convincing Kovpäæv(nymphs’) at 346 (codd. 
Ovyatép@v, an imtrusive gloss), improves the text to a significant degree. 
Proper respect is paid to much-maligned Hecate (411-52) and Typhoeus 
(820-80), but Hesiod loses lines 734-45 and 901-1020. 

The prolegomena deal with the subjects one would expect (and include 
a very useful discussion of Hesiod’s style), but it is a great pity that West 
could not profit from Peter Walcot’s Hesiod and the Near East (Cardiff, 
1966). West holds that the Theogony, older than the Works and Days, was 
written down (or dictated) between 730 and 700. Hesiod is no professional 
rhapsode, but ‘acquired the ability to compose by constant listening’ (p. 
48). The dating is acceptable, but there 1s curiously little attention paid to 
recent work on Hesiod as an oral poet. With new arguments based on 
80-103 and 411-52 West follows Wade-Gery (cf. also J. E. Rexine, Harv. 
Stud. Class. Phil. 1965, p 269) in postulating that the Theogony was the 
composition with which Hesiod won his trıpod at the funeral games of 
Amphidamas (Op 654 ff.). And yet the associations of Chalcis and 
Hesiod’s language in the Works and Days suggest an epic theme (which, 
at the same time, I hesitate to define with Walcot and Webster as The 
Suitors of Helen). 

Dr West calls many cherished beliefs into question. For example, he 
follows Dornseiff‘ın regarding Hesiod’s description of his commussioning as 
conventional, and even wonders ‘whether Hesiod ever really had any 
sheep’. Sometimes he meets with visible success, as when (p. 47) he shows 
that many Greeks before the late fourth century B.C. accepted the priority 
of Hesiod over Homer. But not all of our idols have feet of clay. Why is 
it misleading to translate the expression denoting divine invisibility in line 
9 as ‘veiled in thick mist’? Where folklore may be suspected to operate 
(ze. the phenomenon of mountain-and sea-mısts to invite explanation), 
logical exercises like ‘mist 1s something visible, and aer 1s the very stuff of 
invisibility’ stand a fair chance of being inadmissible. Mist, like night (see 
West on 726), ıs appropriate because it conceals. 

Among notes worthy of special commendation are those on internal 
correption (p. 157), assonant pairs of divinities ın catalogues (p. 203) 
and ‘human’ vs. ‘divine’ names (pp. 386 f.). Among the inadequate, those 
on lines 194 (p 223—epiphany reactions on the part of nature) and 971 
(p. 423—for the ritual ploughing of three furrows, cf. E A. Armstrong, 
C.R. 57 [1943], 3 ff; Folklore 54 [1943], 250 ff) West shows such a com- 
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mand of the complicated literature on his subject that one can only covet 
the resources of the reader for whom is inteaded the direction, in con- 
nexion with beekeeping in Homer and Hesiod, to Sitz.-Ber Naturf. 
Gesellsch. z. Rostock, 1929 (‘which I have not seen’) 

Dr West's Theogony will be a prominent lardmark in twentieth-century 
Hesiodic study. It will move to admiration and exasperation in rapid suc- 
cession as his scalpel reveals a tumour, or merely scalps. If we remember 
what this particular patient has already endured in the name of therapy, 
his latest surgeon must still impress. 


University of Melbourne K J. McKAY 


THE GRAIL CASTLE AND ITS MYSTERIES Leonardo Olschki. 
Translated from the Italan by J A. Scott and edited, with a foreword, 
by Eugene Vinaver Manchester University Press, 1966, pp. x + 94. 


Tuts little book is a translation of a monograph which orginally appeared 
in Atti dell’ Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei :n 1961, and was the late 
Professor Olschki’s last published work. It consists of forty-six pages of 
text, followed by thirty-five pages of valuable and discursive notes on 
the Grail literature and reiated matters. There are also a Select Biblio- 
graphy, the text of the two important passages in Chrétien's Conte del 
Graal, and a brief commendatory foreword by Professor Vinaver, The 
English translation, which is slightly abridged, reads smoothly and well, 
and the book is well produced, (There are a couple of typographical 
errois: “for go’ for ‘forgo’ [p. 63], and ‘clatrez’ for ‘clartez’ [cf. pp. 20 
and 31]) 

The castle of the Fisher King, the Grail procession, and the explanations 
later given to Perceval by the Hermit are among the most fascinating and 
puzzling episodes in all medieval literature, and they have attracted 
a vast amount of commentary and speculatior. Olschkı, in contrast to 
(say) Loomis and the Celtic mythologists, is concerned more with the 
sens than with the matière of the poem His treatment is based on three 
important critical principles a recognition that all exegesis must be 
limited by the fact that the poem ıs not complete; the placing of Chrétien’s 
work ın its historical context; and the respect fcr the Conte del Graal as 
an autonomous work of art 

In brief, Olschki believes that the critic must take into account the 
intellectual and religious movements of Chrétien’s own time, and especı- 
ally the influence of the various heterodox and heretical sects such as 
Catharism The Conte del Graal, he maintairs, was conceived as an 
allegory, and it takes as its hero an untutored youth who ıs brought up 
in ignorance not only of chivalry and society, but also ın 
ignorance of God and. religion. What Perceva! is shown at the Grail 
castle are the false mysteries of Catharism (or something like it) The 
castle itself 1s the centre of an heretical sect; the unseen esperitaus is 
a Catharist perfectus who needs only ‘supersubstantial bread for susten- 
ance; the light of the Grail is the Light of Gnostic or Manichaean 
tradition, and the maiden who bears the Grail 1s the ‘Sapientia’ or ‘Mana’ 
of that same tradition. Much later, however, Perceval meets his uncle. 
This man lives an eremitical hfe, has found the true way to salvation, 
and instructs the hero in the orthodox faith. No one can tell exactly how 
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this allegory of a quest for faıth and understanding would have ended, 
for the poem itself is unfinished. 

There 1s not space here to do anything like justice to the closeness 
of Olschki’s argument, or to the range and depth of his learning. Perhaps 
it may suffice to say that his thesis, (which is not completely novel), is 
presented with an abundance of supporting evidence, and that Professor 
Vinaver finds it on the whole more convincing than any other which has 
so far been advanced (p. 1x). Objections can of course be raised at a number 
of points, The arguments against the objects in the Grail procession being 
Christian, Biblical, or Eucharistic symbols will be rather hard to answer, 
but some may think that the Celtic, Byzantine, and Oriental hypotheses 
are set aside in a rather summary fashion Certainly the treatment of the 
maimed Fisher King and Bleeding Lance 1s less detailed and satisfying 
than the account of the Grail itself and the maiden who bears it, and 
perhaps too the notion of the ‘fatality of sin as the work of destiny 
and not of man’s free will’ (p 6) needs more ample discussion. 

But the study aims at an understanding of the basic inspiration and 
purpose of the poem, and does not attempt to be exhaustive. Olschki 
in fact specifically renounces any attempt at understanding compketely ‘the 
secrets of a poet of passion and feeling’, and holds that such an under- 
taking would be ‘vain curiosity rather than enlightened criticism’ (p. 44). 
Respect for the poet as well as erudition informs the whole monograph. 
Among the most valuable things ın ıt are the emphasis on Chrétien's own 
miheu as opposed to remote and exotic sources; the rejection of the 
intolerance of certain critical schools (p. 63); and the presentation of 
Chrétien not as one who blunderingly retold stories which he barely 
comprehended, but rather as a man who was concerned with the spiritual 
movements of his day and as an artist who understood what he was 
writing perfectly well. Even if the details of Olschki’s interpretation of the 
Grail castle are shown to be wrong, his critical methods still show the 
way to fuller understanding ` 


University of Sydney B K. MARTIN 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LYRICS. A Critical Anthology. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by R. T. Davies London, Faber and Faber, 1966, 
pp 384. Paper covers. 


R. T. Davis's anthology first came out bound in cloth in 1963, and a 
second impression, also cloth-bound and with some corrections, was issued 
in 1965. The present paper-covered edition appears to be an unaltered 
reprint of the 1965 version. When the book first appeared ıt was generally 
welcomed and approved It was the first comprehensive anthology of medi- 
eval English lyrics since Chambers and Sidgwick (1907), it offered a 
generous selection of shorter poems written between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth centunes, and ıt provided an informative introduction together 
with running glosses or translations, notes, and other apparatus. The book 
was—and is—well printed in big type, and was not expensive even in the 
cloth-bound edition. The paper-covered edition costs fifteen shillings sterling. 

But the welcome was not quite unqualified. Some thought that a reader 
would get a misleading impression of some poems when the editor printed 
only three stanzas out of seven of Dunbar’s ‘A hymn to Mary’ (No, 144) 
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and only six stanzas out of the full twenty-one of ‘Welcome! our Messiah’ 
(No. 138). Others disapproved of both the principle and the practice of 
‘adjusting’ the spelling of the manuscripts to modernise it. In No. 8, for 
example, MS ‘manie’ is modernized—if that is the word—as ‘manye’ in 1.18, 
but MS ‘murie’ in 1,48 remains as the scribe wrote it The inconsistency 
was criticised in the 1963 edition, but remains two impressions later 
Opinions differ in such matters, of course, and the editor defends his own 
choice of procedure (pp 47-49). It is harde- to see, however, why certain 
other detailed objections have not been met. There seems little justification 
for translating the phrase ‘dronke ase a dreint mous’ (15.31) as ‘drunk as a 
kitten’, especially since ‘drunk as a mouse’ was a proverbial expression (see 
Middle English Dictionary, s. v dronken). Similarly there 1s no justification 
for persisting with ‘Kyrie Kleison’ as a gloss to Kery’ on p. 242 Scholars 
will always differ on matters of taste and editorial policy, but one might 
have expected revision of points like these in a new printing of the book 

Writing the introduction to an anthology cf four or five centuries of lync 
poetry is a very hard task, and it 1s impossiblz to satisfy everyone, especially 
when a book is intended for both a scholarly and a popular audience. One 
might wish, though, for some fuller account of the relations between poetry 
and music, and of the ‘fiction’ of courtly love, perhaps along the lines of 
John Stevens’s Music and Poetry in the Early Tudor Court, (a work of 
which Davies shows awareness in the notes on his four poems by Wyatt). 
Similarly, one might wish for a more extended treatment of rhetoric, con- 
vention, and originality, topics which are only lightly touched on (e.g, pp 
20-25). Perhaps too the whole great tradition of the allegorical, interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures needs fuller exposition, 1f only to bring out the value 
of the useful Appendix on the types and titles of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(pp. 371-378). 

But though one may wish for this or that amendment or addition, 
Davies’s anthology is attractive and useful, well-chosen and well-edited, and 
it fully deserved the general praise which greeted its first appearance 


University of Sydney B K. MARTIN 


COMPLETE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Volume IV Edited 
by Don M. Wolfe. New Haven and Londen, Yale University Press, 1966, 
Part I pp. xvi + 1-686, Part IT pp. xiv + 687-1166. 


THE LYRIC AND DRAMATIC MILTON. Selected Papers from the Eng- 
lish Institute. Edited by Joseph H. Summers. New York and London, Col- 
umbia University Press, 1965, pp. 1x + 190. 


MILTON’S BRIEF EPIC: THE GENRE, MEANING, AND ART OF 
PARADISE REGAINED. Barbara Kiefer Lowalski. Providence, Rhode 
Island, and London, Brown University Press and Methuen, 1966, pp. xu + 
436. 


The debt of students of Milton to Amenzan scholarship 18 accumulating 
rapidly. Of special importance is the appearance of Volume IV of the eight- 
volume Yale edition of the prose works, which is divided into two parts. 
Part I contains A Defence of the English People and A Second Defence: 
Part II adds not only the Defence of Himself and Milton’s private cor- 
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respondence but also John Phillips’s Response and, very usefully, selections 
from Salmasıus’ Defensio Regia, Du Moulin's Regii Sanguinis Clamor, and 
Alexander More’s attack on Milton in hıs Fides Publica 

The purpose of this elaborate new edition, separated by some thırty years 
from the handsome Columbia edition, was explained in the preface to the 
first volume as ‘to present annotated texts of Multon’s prose in the ascer- 
tainable order of its composition, bringing to bear in notes, prefaces, and 
volume introductions the accumulated scholarship of the past century’. The 
Columbia edition had disregarded chronology; in this respect, and even 
more in supplying helpful annotations, the Yale is undoubtedly superior, 
and admirably serves a real need. Volume Four, devoted to Latin works, 
raises a question, however, in that new translations are provided but the 
original Latin texts are omitted ‘to save space for annotations’. The trans- 
lations do not differ markedly in quality from those in the Columbia 
edition, though they tend to run a little more smoothly and colloquially. 
One example of neater translation which also illustrates the value of the 
annotations may be cited. The following passage on p. 200 of the Colum- 
bia text of the Defensio Secunda: ‘restat jam tibi sola Grecarum literarum 
professio; hæc quoque brevı eripienda, preter unam ıllam literam, 
cujus non professor, sed discipulus mox pensilis merito futurus es’ 1s there 
translated: ‘At this time, your professorship of Greek alone remains; and 
this also is soon to be taken away, all but that single letter, of which, how- 
ever, you will not be the professor, but ere long deservedly the disciple pen- 
sile from the top.’ The Yale version not only captures the pun more skil- 
fully: ‘There now remains to you only your teaching of Greek letters, 
and this too must shortly be taken from you, save for that one letter 
of which you will soon deservedly be, not the professor, but the de- 
pendent pupil’ (p 660) but explams the point: the one letter left is 
pi, shaped x like the gallows, where More belongs Nevertheless, the 
scholar, for whom this edition is primarily intended, may well prefer 
the adequate Columbia translation with facing Latin original to the 
Latinless Yale; there are some excellent comments on Milton’s Latin 
style in the prefaces to the various works, but even readers who are 
grateful for the aid of a translation may want to taste the original 
for themselves. Even if smaller type had to be used for the Latin it is a 
pity that space was not found for it—not, certainly, at the expense 
of the notes but by pruning the introduction. This introduction is in 
fact a strange compilation: it provides much information of value, as on 
the satirical pamphlets of the day, but it also includes some that seems 
quite trivial and irrelevant: for instance, it may help to verify Milton’s 
intellectual environment to be reminded of what some of his celebrated 
contemporaries were doing in January 1650, but do we need ın this context 
to be given physical descriptions of Marvell and Sir Thomas Browne, or 
an account of Rembrandt in 1651 that includes such details as: ‘Titus was 
now eight years old, a handsome Jad, fair hair curling round an oval face, 
brown eyes wide with innocence. Hendrickje Stoffels was Rembrandt’s 
housekeeper, model, mistress, and stepmother to Titus’ (p. 81)? Where are 
the limits to ‘background material’ to be fixed? 

The Lyric and Dramatic Milton contains six essays by leading American 
scholars, three devoted to the early poems and three to Samson Agonistes. 
By omitting the non-epic Multon the scheme favours studies of less formid- 
able scope and allows the less familiar but more human aspects of the 
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poets personality to be emphasized. Thus Louis L. Martz in the opening 
essay, ‘The Rising Poet, 1645’, interestingly brings out the awareness of a 
central purpose, giving a sense of wholeness, that is created by Milton’s 
original arrangement according to genre of the poems in the 1645 volume, 
and its attractively light-hearted quality, expressed in the persofia, con 
sciously created in the Latin ode to Rouse, of the young poet who makes 
music in both classical and native modern vein, er humum vix tetigit pede. 
Professor Martz sees as the dominant theme of the volume the growth to- 
wards maturity, ıllustrated in ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘II Penseroso’, which he re- 
gards not as true parallels but as developing a linear, sequential effect as 
they move from youth to age, from the mock-violent opening of the first to 
the ‘extasies’ of Neoplatonic mysticism at the end of the second. In ‘A Mask 
Presented at Ludlow Castle: The Masque as a Masque’, C. L. Barber, first 
disposing of the objections of those critics who insist on treating Comus as 
drama, sets out to show that ıt works as wkat it professes to be, a masque, 
albeit one ın which the traditional entertainnent 1s transformed into a cele- 
bration of Chastity. In tracing through the masque Milton’s typical Renais- 
sance method of ‘finding valid, Christian spiritual realities in classical myth’ 
Professor Barber beautifully demonstrates the way in which the masque 
‘advances through other symbols toward tae Christian’ and offers a sug- 
gestive comparison with The Waste Land: ‘The circumstances are vastly 
different; but both poets are concerned to move through “secular” materials 
to mystery and spiritual discovery’ (p 49). The positive nature of Milton’s 
conception of chastity, defined by Barber as ‘an intact disposition to love’, 
is illuminated by his delicately perceptive commentary on the Lady’s song. 
In his reading the ‘Mask’ becomes, not a piece of arrested didactic drama 
in which the devil has the better of the argument, but a symbolic presenta- 
tion in which, through the resources of poe-ry and song, vista beyond vista 
is opened up, as in more elaborately staged masques was affected visually 
by the settings of Inigo Jones, and sympathetic human form is given to a 
radiant and living virtue—however strange it may seem to an age which, as 
Barber remarks, has no cult of chastity but a cult of defloration’. The same 
recognition of Milton’s power to transform the genre he adopts marks 
Isabel G. MacCaffrey’s study, ‘Lycidas: The Poet in a Landscape’, in which, 
with precise and subtle attention to the text she stresses the dramatic mode 
of presentation and the way in which the speaker’s consciousness ranges 
beyond the rural setting as the world of experience invades the world of 
innocence, and Joseph H. Summers’s essay on Samson, ‘The Movemens of 
the Drama’, but neither matches Barber’s power to recreate the poet’s cen- 
tral vision for the reader. Edward Weismiller’s more specialized study of 
‘The “Dry” and “Rugged” Verse’ of Samson is valuable in attacking 
a notoriously thorny problem. Analysing the prosodic ambiguities of some 
lines of the monostrophic choral odes, he mghtly attributes much of the 
difficulty to the unfamiliar combinations of lines of differing length, for 
which he finds a probable model in Cowley’s Pindarique Odes, where 
syllabic lines of varying length are used. Weismiller himself admits a 
crucial difference, the rhyme, as common ır. Cowley as it ıs rare in Milton, 
which inevitably affects the rhythmic movement; nevertheless it is hard to 
resist his conclusion that the Odes influenczd Milton strongly. Lastly, Wil- 
Lam G. Madsen in his From Shadowy Types to Truth’ reasonably questions 
recent Christian interpretations of the play but suggests that ıt is both non- 
Christian and Christian in the sense that Samson is a type of Christ. That 
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he is so treated in typological interpretations of the Old Testament is not 
proof, however, that Milton conceived him in the same way; and indeed 
Madsen specifically acknowledges (p. 111) that the poet rejects many 
details of the tradition of Christian exegesis of the Samson story He does, 
however, find ‘implicit foreshadowings’, notably in ‘the Chorus’s compari- 
son of Samson to the Phoenix’; but, to be precise, it 1s virtue, not Samson 
(who has just been compared to a Dragon and an Eagle) that is compared 
to the Phoenix. Again, though it is true that Samson, lke Christ, ‘was 
bound, led away, mocked’ (p. 112), the egoism ımplıcıt in his ‘agonized 
consciousness that he is an object of scorn and mockery’ sharply dis- 
tinguishes him from Christ Madsen stresses that there must be differences 
as well as similarities between a type and its antıtype, but so much of his 
essay is devoted to differences that it becomes doubtful how relevant the 
typological approach can be in interpreting Multon’s tragedy 

By contrast, the relevance of such an approach to Paradise Regained 
1s impressively demonstrated by Barbara Lewalski ın Miltons Brief Epic. 
She describes her book as ‘something of a hybrid, a combination of basic 
research and criticism’, adding that its ‘fundamental aim 18 critical; to 
attempt a just interpretation and evaluation of ‘Milton’s most perplexing 
and least appreciated major poem’. It is divided into three parts. The first 
‘The Problem of the Genre’, taking its point of departure from Milton’s 
classification of the Book of Job as a brief epic, deals with the exegetical 
and literary tradition treating the Book of Job as an epic poem, and with 
the tradition of the brief biblical epic in its medieval, humanist and neo- 
classical forms. Mrs Lewalski plots a path through a wilderness of pious 
narratives with learning and skill, though she produces only one convincing 
precedent of a brief brblical epic on another subject that uses Job as a 
structural model, namely Robert Aylett’s Joseph; the question of genre re- 
mains debatable The most valuable section is Part Two, ‘Theme and 
Dramatic Action’, in which she relates Christ’s action of overcoming Satan’s 
temptation to his emerging understanding of his nature and his mission, 
seeing the temptation process itself as a stimulus to Christ’s growth towards 
complete understanding. Part Three, ‘The Art of the Poem’, is a critical 
discussion of some aspects of narrative method, structure, and style, and is 
much shorter than the others 

Mrs Lewalski’s interpretation of the poem is based on her belief that 
both Christ and Satan begin ‘with restricted, imperfect knowledge of Christ’s 
nature as the Son of God, and Christ’s office as prophet, king, and priest’. 
She sees in the ‘udden increased certainty and authority in Christ’s manner 
and tone’ at certain key points ‘His reception of specific revelations re- 
garding the various functions of His office (p 317), until in what she calls 
the ‘identity test’ of the tower temptation, he reaches the end of his ‘journey 
to self-understanding’ in the ambiguous answer ‘Tempt not the Lord thy 
God’; the moment 1s thus doubly climactic. im relation to an inner as well 
as an outward drama. That Satan throughout is seeking certainty, needing 
to know in what sense Christ is called the Son of God, is patent, even as 
late as Book IV, 11.500-521; that Christ’s humanity in some ways debars 
ommiscience can also be seen (e.g. Book I, 11 290-293), and it is true that 
Milton’s Anan or quası-Arıan conception of the Son facilitates a treat- 
ment of the temptations in terms of the hero’s evolving conscience of his 
own status and the meaning of his divine role; nevertheless, tempting as it 
is to accept a reading in which ‘the encounter betwen Christ and Satan 
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[will] constitute a genuine dramatic action and a real conflict’, and bril- 
lantly though Mrs Lewalski argues her case, I doubt whether Milton’s 
presentation ‘brings such dramatic conflict into focus, whatever doctnne 
may be implicit in the text. What does seem certain is that the various 
temptations not only exemplify through acuon the nature of Christ’s Son- 
ship but also serve to define the different aspects of his mission by eliciting 
the authoritative statements to which she refers 

Mrs Lewalski’s demonstration that Milton establishes a typological per- 
spective that helps to define Christ’s threefold medıatorıal office of prophet, 
priest, and king is the most valuable and convincing part of her argument, 
and her claim that to read references to Acam, Job and other biblical and 
even classical personages ‘merely as casual allusions or as exempla cited by 
God or Christ or Satan in support of their arguments or actions, as is usu- 
ally done’ is to miss Multon’s achievement in making such typological 
allusions part of the debate-duel between Christ and Satan and thus wholly 
organıc to the theme of the poem is justified by her careful analysis relating 
the temptations to the three aspects of Chnst’s office and to the choice of 
types at various stages in the poem eg Chrıst’s identifying Himself with 
certain classical figures at the end of Book H supports the theme of king- 
ship over the self and explains the Stoic-Aristotehan-Socratic tone of his 
culminating speech. In demonstrating their :hematic and structural import- 
ance Mrs Lewalski does more to advance critical appreciation of the poem 
than her final section, which ought to crown the work but in fact 18 a rather 
loose appendage containing scattered observations of value, as when she 
relates the different, easy, confident tone adopted by the narrator of Para- 
dise Regained to the change in situation and perspective from that of 
Paradise Lost, and explains the decorum of the planer diction by referring 
to Satan’s need for a different kind of rhetosic to argue wth Christ. This is 
a packed, stimulating and informative bock which carries its weight of 
scholarship without obvious strain. 


University of New South Wales THELMA HERRING 


JOHANN MILTONS EPISCHES GEDICHTE VON DEM VERLOHR- 
NEN PARADIESE. Faksimiledruck der Bodmerschen Übersetzung von 
1742. Mit einem Nachwort von Wolfgang Bender. Deutsche Neudrucke. . . 
Reihe Texte des 18, Jahrhunderts. J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Stuttgart, 1965. pp. 621 + 33*. 


Tue discovery of English literature in the 1&th century was a dynamic and 
momentous process that formed part of tae large-scale reorientation of 
German aesthetics and taste. In this ‘English revolution’ (Borinski) of 
German letters the Swiss were prominently involved. 

Beside Shakespeare, Milton was one of the magnets, to use Korff’s 
metaphor, that deflected the needle of German literature away from 
French classicism, If Milton’s name came to evoke literary rather than 
political-historical associations (of the fulminating apologist of the regi- 
cide cause), this was largely due to the devoted endeavours of one man, J. J. 
Bodmer (1698-1783), a vicar’s son, the fatherly friend of Klopstock and 
Wieland, an influential cultural mediator, and Professor of history at the 
civic Gymnasium in Zurich—-a city whick he himself called a ‘corner 
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of Europe’, but which he helped to turn into a cosmopolitan ıntellectual 
centre Bodmer’s pioneering achievement as an untiring herald, a ‘veritable 
apostle’ (Ibershoff) and ın particular as a paınstaking translator of Paradise 
Lost bas been grossly underrated from Gottsched down to modern critics 
(see e.g. Deutsche Wortgeschichte, Berlin 1959, p. 366). The attractively 
produced volume under review here now provides a solid basis for an 
overdue rehabilitation of Bodmei’s seminal work. It also bodes well for 
the future volumes of the 18th century series of the comprehensive and 
ambitious Deutsche Neudiucke programme. 

The editor, W. Bender was faced with the twofold difficulty of dealing 
in a limited space with a subject possessing far-reaching ramifications and 
straddling two disciplines Considering these handicaps, his Nachwort 1s 
a lively and competent performance. (But would ıt not have been possible 
to choose some other form of pagination for ıt instead of arabic numer- 
als with asterısks?). As Bender points out on p. 4*, several attempts had 
been made before Bodmer to translate Paradise Lost into German. But 
although the editor refers to P. Barnett’s book on Haak, surprisingly he 
does not seem to take cognizance of the plagiarist indebtedness to Haak 
of the first published German version (Berge, 1682; of 2641 lines where 
Haak’s surviving manuscript allows a check, 365 in Berge are actually 
identical) or of Haak’s introduction of the 1ambic pentameter. 

It is difficult to trace the genesis of Bodmer’s translation in any detail, 
but the epic of Mılton—with whom Bodmer also felt a Republican affin- 
ity—occupied a central position in his life and thought. The publication 
of his rendering of PL (then a most rare book im Switzerland) was delayed 
for some eight years by frustrating trouble with the religious censors and 
the search for a publisher. In 1732, the year of Haller’s Poems and Gott- 
sched’s Cato, the first version (A) appeared at last in Zurich, like all the 
subsequent ones in prose (B—1742, C=1754,D=1759; E=1769,F=1780, 
p. 6* needs correction in this respect as it suggests that A stands for 
1742). Underneath the barren chıonology of Bodmer’s various versions 
there lies a lifetime of ‘incredible revisional labour’ (Ibershoff), A with 
its rambling syntax manifests the problems posed by Milton’s emphatic 
compactness and bold stylistic concentration, by his mighty vocabulary and 
the musicality of his language Bodmer wrestles indefatigably with the 
formidable challenge of Milton’s style, incessantly working towards greater 
accuracy, lucidity and a smoother flow of phrase. In PL Bodmer raptly 
discovers a realisation of crucial postulates of his theories, and he attempts 
to apply the points made by Addison (Spectator 285) to German poetry 
because he regards some of Milton’s promment stylistic devices as suited 
to the spirit of the German language Milton in fact exercised a direct 
influence on the emergence of a new poetic diction in th 18th century. 

Bender illustrates Multon’s relationship to the classical tradition and 
Bodmer’s approach to Milton through tantalizingly short excerpts from 
the beginning of Book IX (in versions A—E), and he also supplies (on pp. 
577-621) more substantial materials for textual comparison. His sympathetic 
comments might have profited from a glance at Haak's translation (not 
to mention Grynaus’s MS translation of PL J), since the first German trans- 
lator of PL, despite his choice of blank verse, faced difficulties similar 
to Bodmer’s. And while Bender rightly understands the classical elements 
ın Milton as being ancillary to the poet’s main task, the theodicy, he 
fails to link this up with Bodmer’s own Christian didacticism, although 
the ‘theological Zurich’ strikingly reveals the powerful religious component 
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in Mılton’s reception in the German-speaking countries which (apart from 
the pietist Pyra and the theologian Herder in Germany) nowhere was 
more distinct than in Switzerland where it found nourishment ın Protestant 
sympathies of long standing. 

However, the vital importance of PL for Bodmer in the wider context 
of the ‘Miraculous’, and the heated (and partly irrational) controversy 
between Gottsched and the Zurich critics is well characterized against 
the background of Bodmer’s and Breitinger’s theoretical writings (a number 
of these texts are also appearing in Neudrucke). Through the pervasive 
notion of das Wunderbare, the world was expanded beyond the sphere of 
the coldly empirical and the conventional notion of imitation was trans- 
formed into a theory of creation While the Enlightenment lineaments still 
stood out clearly in the utterances of the Swiss, these insights gamed by 
Bodmer and Breitinger gave rein to poetic imagination and formed part 
of the aesthetic breakthrough towards a new interpretation of poetry as 
it underlies much of the work of Kiopstock (who after a period of Milton 
enthusiasm belittled and denied his massive debt to PL). Bender reminds 
us of the connection between the affective, emotive side of the Wunder- 
bare in poetry and Longinus’s mept DWOUS ; regrettably. Bodmer 
never got round to the systematic commentary on Longinus’s treatise he 
was considering, But, in any case, there is a marked overlap (not men- 
tioned by Bender) between the admiration for Milton and the rise of 
the sublime as an artistic and philosophica) category, from Haller, Pyra 
and Klopstock to Herder, Schiller and Kant 

As the editor explains on p. 19*, the B text of 1742 was chosen 
tor the reprint owing to its bridging position between the awkward ‘Swiss’ 
rendering of 1732 and the more polished later versions, What makes the 
B text such captivating reading for the hıstor-an is its function as ammuni- 
tion in Bodmer’s feud with Leipzig; it 1s sign-ficant that the apologetic and 
yet muitant footnote documentation was omitted after the decisive victory 
over Gottsched and his type of petty, biassed Milton criticism had been 
gained. However, the reviewer does not azree with the view (already 
stated in a more extreme form by Hamburger in The Living Milton, 
London 1960, p. 143) that hardly any further impulses could have eman- 
ated from Bodmer’s version C (1754) because of the mse of Klopstock, 
the ‘German Milton’. 

Is it carping to draw attention to some small flaws in the notes on 
pp. 21*ff.? One would have wished a few bf them to be more sharply 
focussed, and one would have welcomed a mcre balanced (note the slender 
basis of 53) or up-to-date choice of authorities, especially with regard to 
Milton (why Moritz-Siebeck in note 17 but n> reference to the specialized 
studies by Davis P Harding 1960 and Helga Spevack-Husman 19637) 

The bibliography pp. 25*-33* does not claïm to be more than selective, 
but even allowing for its avowed limitations the inclusion of further 
relevant background and monograph studies e.g. by Blackall, Bonjour, 
Burkhard, Ernst, Funke, Ibershoff (PMLA 1928), Korff (Voltaire), Robert- 
sou, Schoffler, Wehrli (Das literarische Zurich etc.) would have been help- 
ful. 

Apart from some bibliographical inconsistencies, a number of minor 
errors and misprints were noted: p 22* read Tonson for Thonson; p. 
28*: Discourse der Mahlern; on p 29*, ‘German’ is missing from the 
subtitle of the Barnett item: p. 31* Milton’s looks strange in a German 
title (Moritz-Siebeck), as does Paradise Lost (pp. 15*, 21*, 32*), and Oppel 
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. Einfluss auf die Deutsche . . on p. 31*; p 32+. A. Francke, not G. 
Franke should appear as the publisher of Vietor’s book. 

But these crıtıcısms ın no way dıminısh the value of thıs ımportant 
publication in the field of 18th century studies, While Bodmer had observed 
of an earler, inferior translation ‘dass Milton sehr verfinstert darinne 
aussieht’, Bodmer's version ın this modern reprint should prove elucidating 
indeed 


University of Tasmanıa J. H. TISCH 


THE PLOT OF SATIRE. Alvın B. Kernan Yale University Press, 1965, pp 
vi, + 227 


Over the last couple of decades more searching ınquirıes have been made 
into the nature of satire than durıng the previous two centuries. À number 
of critics (most notably Maynard Mack, Northrop Frye and Robert C. 
Elliott) have taken up where Dryden left off in his Discourse on Satire 
(1693), and, with a wider range of examples than Dryden had at his 
disposal and a more disciplined critical approach than demonstrated, 
at least in the Discourse, have sharpened our understanding of the inner 
workings and distinctive features of satire. Alvin B. Kernan established 
himself as one of these critics with the publication of The Cankered Muse 
(New Haven, 1959) The Plot of Satire has the same qualities of liveliness 
and penetration which distinguished the earher book, and ıt also is an 
inquiry into first principles. 

Satire, Kernan insists, does not merely show the absence of good, the 
lack of virtue: it portrays the operations of a positive force, which (he 
considers) can be best described by Pope’s term, ‘dullness’. In portraying 
the operations of dullness, the busy activities of the dunces of the world, 
satire employs three main strategies, or ‘master tropes’: (1) the ‘magni- 
fying’ tendency; (2) the ‘diminishing’ tendency; and (3) the ‘variegating, 
confusing, and reversing’, or ‘mob’ tendency Kernan illustrates these three 
tendencies in separate chapters by examining closely Gay’s Trivia; or The 
Art of Walking the Streets of London, Swifts The Mechanical Operation 
of the Spirit, and Nathanael West’s The Day of the Locust 

Whether magnifying, dimmushing, or variegating and confusing, satire 
is always, in Kernan’s view, depicting the activity of disordering—or ‘un- 
creating’, to borrow from Pope again. As a result, satırical works appear 
to be devoid of plot, to be truly saturae, ‘medleys stuffed or filled with 
many different things’. So too the anti-heroes of satirical narratives tend to 
be caught up in a whirl of inconsequential happenings, The effect is of 
events just occurring, without rhyme or reason, but with a general sense 
that in the end everything will turn out for the worse. As Kernan 1s intent 
on demonstrating, however, this effect of randomness is merely superficial; 
and to drive home his point he examines (giving a chapter to each) The 
Dunciad, Volpone, and the early novels of Evelyn Waugh He argues, for 
example, that The Dunciad, ‘contrary to received opinion, has a very pro- 
nounced plot or movement’ Although Pope does not show the progress of 
duliness step by step, since ıt 18 the nature of dullness to act in a haphazard 
manner, nonetheless he makes us aware of the ever-widening circles of 
its activity and influence, of the increasing number of professions and 
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institutions it ıs taking over, until at last it overwhelms the whole of 
creation 

Finally, Kernan turns to Don Juan which, he considers, because it is a 
heterocosm, is ideally suited to ındicate the relationship of satire to the 
other major genres. He believes that comedy, satire and tragedy differ, 
not in ‘their view of the fundamental movements of life and the ultimate 
order of nature’, but ‘in the perspectives they take on that ultimate order of 
the world’: 


In comedy, the focus 1s on the excitement and goodness of the long 
sweep of life; and the hero 1s the man who naturally knows the way of 
the world and commits himself to the zestful experience, while avoiding 
the traps laid for him by the fools who a-tempt to deny nature. In satire, 
nature ıs viewed in a more neutral manner, simply as the way things are; 
and the plot follows the workings of the dunces who for one reason or 
another attempt to deny nature, but succeed only in perverting life 
In tragedy, nature 1s viewed from the perspective of the isolated, solitary 
individual who grows old and dies; and the plot traces his fearful 
struggles with a nature toward which he feels kinship and revulsion 
simultaneously. 


In a postscript Kernan attempts to make peace with those who feel that 
abstract theorizing, such as a study of zenres entails, comes between 
reader and literary work. His remarks are disarming, yet even those of 
us who accept the value of genre criticism—and who can appreciate the 
brilliance of Kernan’s writing on such specific satirical works as Gay's 
Walker and West’s Day of the Locust—may quarrel with some of his 
classifications. For example, we may readily admit that ‘magnifying’, 
‘diminishing’, and ‘variegating’ are discernible tendencies im satire, yet 
nevertheless ask whether any useful purpose ıs served by attempting to 
separate them. So often in particular satires, and particular parts of 
satirical works, at least two of the tendencies combine ınseparably to 
produce the satire. Peacock’s Ferdinando Flosky, for instance, 1s simul- 
taneously magnified and diminished: he is blown up by his own words 
and theomes Then again, although the plots of satirical narratives are more. 
often circular than linear, they are not always so. Kernan simply pushes 
aside examples that do not fit his scheme. Paul Pennyfeather ends where he 
begins, no doubt But Gulliver does not: Le comes to know a great deal 
more about himself and mankind. Similarly Tony Last, by the end of his 
adventures in A Handful of Dust, knows tae truth about himself and his 
Humanist dream, which he did not do at the outset. As to ‘dullness’, surely 
the word is incapable of covering all manifestations of that positive force 
which Kernan believes to be the subject of all satire. Is Volpone a dunce? 
Or Achitophel? 


University of New South Wales P. K. ELKIN 


WORDSWORTH AND THE ARTIST'S VISION AN ESSAY IN 
INTERPRETATION. Alec King. Unneisity of London, the Athlone Press, 
1966, pp. vui-181. 


PROFESSOR KING has produced one of the most interesting and lıvely short 
books on Wordsworth since the study by J C. Smith which appeared 
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almost a quarter of a century ago. Like many successful contributions to 
well-worked fields of scholarship, Professor King’s book attempts the 
obvious and strikes out something fresh in so doing. Wordsworth ıs 
supremely the poet of the seeing eye, first recording the tyranny of that 
organ in his earlier phase, when surrender to the sensuous pleasure of 
the landscape was all in all, then the maturer vision, based on the report 
of the eye but imaginatively transfoımıng it, It surprises us to find that no 
special study has been devoted to the relation of his poetic vision to that 
of some of the great visual artists of the romantic period and the modern 
age. 

Thus in the third chapter effectrve comparisons are made between Words- 
worth’s account of the creative process and statements by Matisse, Van 
Gogh and Cézanne. It is argued that the poet of nature, like the painter, 
must immerse himself in the life of things before creation can come about. 
Previously m the first two chapters the interaction between man and nature, 
the phenomenological basis of Wordsworth’s poetry, has been touched in; 
from the start the notion is developed, with much eloquence and not 
without some confusion, that such a poetry as Wordsworth’s, rooted in 
material things, 1s a closer image than some art works of the creative 
process in life itself. The Wordsworthian form of seeing is analysed as, not 
an exceptional vision, but an exceptionally fully realized and vivid instance 
of oıdınary childhood experience. 

Professor King 1s not content to confine his discussion to a comparative 
cxamination of the creative process. His book ıs a sermon as well as a 
erıtıcal°study, and it is not for nothing that acknowledgment ıs made 
in passing to the Bishop of Woolwich’s Honest to God. In the later chap- 
ters he expounds a view of Wordsworth as a sage who has understood 
to the full the revolution m man’s thinking produced by the growth of 
experimental science, the poet’s feeling for childhood and for simplicity 
of language ts seen as the mature recognition of the need to recapture - 
unity of being and therefore as applicable to present discontents. The final 
chapter boldly attempts to relate the chief themes of Wordsworth’s poetry 
to the human need of creative vision in our own day, conceived as 
dependent on ‘the kind of attention we give to this structured universe of 
things’. 

Scholars who have followed the argument part of the way may be 
distrustful of the wide moral and spiritual implications it takes on, not 
to mention the frequently rhetorical and exhortatory style It does, how- 
ever, seem to the present reviewer that, even when he 1s tying himself and 
the reader in knots with ‘being’ and ‘creativity’ and ‘out there’, Professor 
King is always sticking close to Wordsworth; vagueness and difficulty are 
inherent in the linguistic problems of his subject. As he says, ‘Wordsworth’s 
language 1s best characterized as one of psycho-somatic process’; that is 
why more precise, less glowing attempts to discriminate between the 
subjective and objective aspects of the Wordsworthian universe usually end 
in unconvincing philosophical abstraction. To quote again, ‘Our language 
inevitably makes complex what 1s felt as simple beyond words’. 

There are many apt and vivid phrases and observations running through 
the book ‘There 1s nothing less dreamy than an actual dream.’ The author 
is good on Wordsworth’s feeling for the disreputable life of beggars and 
outcasts, good im his courageous defence of Ruskin’s conception of beauty 
as being not a naively motalized one (courageous because this is a time 
when Ruskin ıs likely to be praised for every kind of minute sensitivity 
of perception while the main body of his work is neglected), good on 
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the change in landscape painting from tie aristocratic to the natural, 
Kenneth Clatk’s ‘landscape of fact’. Professor King has brought to his 
writing a type of earnestness and involvement with his subject unusual in 
the academic study of Wordsworth today, and recalling the age of Mill 
and Arnold. He has not peeped and botanızed, and his book ıs all the 
better for it, even those academics who reise an eyebrow would not be 
ill-advised to recommend it to their students. 


University of Durham, England ROGER SHARROCK 


THE POET AND HIS FAITH. Religion and Poetry in England from 
Spenser to Elot and Auden. A. S P. Woodhouse University of Chicago 
Press, 1966. 


PROFESSOR WOODHOUSE, ın these lectures (re-worked by himself for a book 
before his death) repeats many times that religious poetry is a coalescence 
of religious and aesthetic experience; and h2 says also that ‘if poetry is— 
an art, it 18 also—a mode of apprehension’. In order to avoid a reader's 
disappointment let me say at once that the writer never seriously tackles 
the meaning of religious poetry or gets to grips with poetry as a mode of 
apprehension. His discussion is always skpping away towards what I 
imagine were his real interests, ideas and history. Professor Woodhouse 
was a distinguished historian of ideas and an authority on Church history; 
and the passages of poetry and whole poems which he quotes are used as 
documents in the history of ideas rather than discussed as poetry. Poetry 
meekly yields itself to a writer who wants to extract ideas from ıt; but it 18 
not in itself a versified source of ideas or an emotional comment on ideas. 
A hustory of religious poetry which was based on the understanding of 
the corpus of actual poems written by men of religious faith would be 
a bewilderingly difficult and complex history to write. It would give us 
some insight into the way in which men who profess and call them- 
selves Christians experience the faith they profess. It would have 
some curious revelations to deal with. Though there is some discussion of 
poems as modes of experiencing faith, it is rather half-hearted and con- 
ventional. I would have preferred the book to be called not ‘The Poet and 
his Faith’, but ‘Poets and the Faith’; the title would give a better idea of 
the book’s central interest. 

We see the poets, in fact, embedded in theiz age. The most valuable thing 
I took away from reading this work was the 2xtremely lucid account of the 
background out of which the poets stepped into their poems. There is 
nothing onginal nor especially penetrating in, for instance, Professor Wood- 
house’s account of the impact of Hobbes, Locke, Newton, Descartes, on the 
religious thought of the 17th and 18th centuries, or in the account of deism 
and the romantic revolt against mechanistic theories. But this sort of study 
gets a new freshness by being concentrated on one area of thought, the 
religious; ıt illuminates by being brief and sıngle-minded. 

This 1s not an outstanding work; but it is attractive and interesting, some- 
times in ways which have nothing really to co with literature. It also con- 
tains what is really a small anthology of poztry, which could be used by 
a reader to bnng up the real issues of religisus poetry, though the writer 
does not really face them himself. 


Monash University ALEC KING 
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TALES, 1812 AND OTHER SELECTED POEMS George Crabbe. Edited 
with an introduction by Howard Mills. Cambridge at the University Press, 
1967, pp. xxxvin + 445. 


OF the three poets who won wealth and fame in the latest golden age of 
the English verse tale, it is Crabbe whose stores have lasted by far the 
best. Scott and Byron made a much greater show but in comparison with 
Crabbe they might have been writing to prove Swifts thesis that the soul 
of a man is in his clothes. Externals, in their case, claim too much atten- 
tion: the unfamiliar in settings, costume and adventures In Crabbe’s best 
tales, on the other hand, character and action are searchingly scrutinized; 
motives and consequences both personal and social are laid bare with 
unflinching clanty. He was able to project what he wished to say about 
‘men, manners and things’ in vividly ımagıned, objective fictional terms, 
with a minimum of direct authorial comment. His art appears in the 
economy of his stories, in such aspects as the masterly control of detail and 
emphasis, and in the proportioning of parts to the whole. Because he never 
raises his voice, never over-states, he can suggest a wealth of meaning by a 
hinted implication. He can be humorous but he never compromises in over- 
simplification or in wish fulfilment. In the words of his best known 
character, ‘This is the hfe itself’. 

That his collected works have been allowed to go out of print makes 
this new generous selection of Crabbe’s poetry doubly welcome, for it is 
in addition a varied and excellently proportioned book. The editor’s 
intention has been to provide as large an amount of poetry as posstble, 
choosing whole poems or whole sections rather than fragments Crabbe 
was a voluminous writer and here 1s approximately a third of his total 
printed output. (He destroyed large quantities of MSS.) In giving promin- 
ence to Tales, 1812, which is included in full, the editor has placed the 
emphasis where it rightly belongs—on the stories rather than on the earlier 
social surveys. A few tales and other poems, with enough earlier work 
(all of The Village, two thirds of The Parish Register and almost half 
The Borough) enable the significant aspects of Crabbe’s development to be 
clearly seen. There is a lively introduction, opening up some fruitful critical 
approaches, together with a chronology of the poet’s life and a convenient 
bibliography. 

After the agonizing double columns of 7 point type in the Oxford edition, 
in which most Crabbe enthusiasts will probably have been reading him for 
years if they have been lucky enough to find a second-hand copy, it is 
sheer delight to re-read him in this handsome form It ıs pointless to com- 
ment on poems that have been left out when one would not wish to 
reject anything that has been included; in every instance, the justifying 
reasons for inclusion are quite apparent. Any sense of omission points 
not to deficiencies in this selection but to the need for a new edition of 
the complete works. In the meantime there 1s this admirable book which is 
also available as a paperback. 


University of Canterbury A W. STOCKWELL 


THE PARTIAL CRITICS Lee T. Lemon. Oxford University Press, 1966 


THE title ‘The Partial Critics’ comes from the authors view that con- 
temporary literary criticism and theory have produced ‘a bundle of ap- 
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proaches that seem to have little relevance to each other and that seem, 
because each specializes in a particular quality of poetry, to specialize in a 
particular type of poetry.’ What the book sets out to do 1s to examine. first, 
this ‘partiality’ in contemporary critical practice and theory; and then to 
suggest an approach which does not merely take the place ot the ‘bundle of 
approaches’, but includes and reconciles their diversity of insights and their 
apparent irrelevance to each other. To do this kind of radical examination 
of contemporary criticism means an examination of all the really seminal 
critical minds of our time, and I can only express my admiration for the 
comparative ease with which he moves through the extensive thickets of 
critical theories and insights that grow in the groves of academe. Professor 
Lemon admits he has often not done justice -o an individual critic, because 
his business has been to pick out from their work what is relevant to his 
thesis, and this picking and choosing ıs often unfair to the critic’s total 
achievement This admission may suggest tke sort of work this book is, 
which I might describe as one of the newest works laid by the battery 
of minds engaged, in the U.S.A. especially, in the common task of being 
professional egg-heads in the fields of English literature. I do not say 
this in derision; quite the reverse; the book reveals a very impressive 
glimpse of the sort of work being done in this area of knowledge, But 
it 1s not a book to introduce a reader to the worth-while contemporary 
critics; ıt is rather a book which will spur on an already practised interest 
in contemporary criticism and the theory of literature. For such a reader 
the book will, I think, be highly salutary He will find in ıt somewhere the 
kind of theory and critical attitudes he ccnsciously or half-consciously 
adopts himself, and by putting them over egainst contradictory attitudes 
he will find himself looking at his own way of thinking more dubiously 
and therefore more usefully. 

As for Professor Lemon’s own view of the theoretical foundation on 
which he wants to build a less partial criticism, I am perfectly aware that 
my feeling for its attraction and tts validity 1s partly due to my sharing 
Professor Lemon’s deep interest in the insights provided by the philosopher 
Cassirer and by A, N, Whitehead. The thinking of both these writers has 
been drawn on to help furnish Professor Lemon’s theory and to suggest a 
terminology. I do not think it is, however, really important whether one 
hikes Cassırer or Whitehead or even Lemon as a thinker. The theory devel- 
oped in this book has tried to answer the essential problems of how to think 
of literature: the problems of literature as m metic, and its relation to the 
‘reality’ it 18 supposed to imitate; and the protlems of the formal properties 
of a work and their coming together to be a work of literature;—the two 
sets of problems relating to the old philoscphic distinction between the 
correspondence theory of truth and the ccherence theory. A work of 
literature is both co-responsive and coherent I’m not entirely happy with 
the terminology Professor Lemon himself uses; but names are rather un- 
important And my criticism of his own theory would be largely that I 
would have liked him to expand it a good dezl further, and to have shown 
more fully how it might release a fruitful practical criticism of literary 
works. i 

But the shortness of the exposition of his cwn vıews seems to me to be 
just another sign of the sort of work this book ıs—a further contribution to 
the continuous activity of Schools of Englısh in questioning their own 
assumptions and basic beliefs His exposition ıs quite clear enough to be 
taken up and expanded in this continuous ccntroversy, by others and by 
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himself. I like Professor Lemon’s acknowledgement to his graduate students 
who ‘insisted that I sharpen my answers’ This ıs what his book should 
help a reader to do 


Monash University ALEC KING 


THE PROFESSOR Arthur Severn’s Memoir of John Ruskin. Edited by 
James S. Dearden. London, George Allen and Unwin. pp. 158. 


Tuts short book provides little more than a handful of foot-notes to 
Ruskins’ already generously documented life, The author, Arthur Severn, 
was a minor Victorian artist who married Joan Agnew, a cousin and ward 
of Ruskin During the first thirty years of their marnage, which were also 
the last thirty years of Ruskin’s life, the Severns depended heavily upon 
Ruskin’s bounty. He gave them their London house as a wedding present, 
was their host often at Brantwood, virtually their second home, took them 
abroad frequently and deeded much of his property to them before his 
death, 

Severn was clearly a lazy man In 1889, he proposed a memoir of Rus- 
kin, but kept putting it off, and, when he died in 1931, had produced 
merely a scrappy and incomplete first draft of a few reminiscences, here 
printed from the MS in the Jokn Rylands Library. The work covers only 
portions of the period from 1864 to 1876, and says hardly anything about 
the least recorded part of Ruskin’s life, from 1889 to 1900 

The memoir consists largely of chatty and gossipy anecdotes of the great 
Victorian, retailed without insight or sensitivity. The tour of Italy in 1872 
is given some attention; there are details, too, of some of Ruskin’s social 
experiments, such as his attempts to provide cheap tea for the poor and to 
keep London’s streets well swept, and there is an interesting account of 
a posting tour from London to Coniston in a coach which Ruskin had 
designed and had had built for him But the amount of factual material is 
scanty, indeed. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the book lies in the light it throws on Severn 
himself. He stands revealed as a malicious, petty-minded camp-follower, 
who repaid Ruskin’s liberality with feline comments on his benefactor’s 
peculiarities, his moods, his weaknesses as an artist, his lack of considera- 
tron and his egoism Certainly, Ruskin, especially in the later years of 
insanity, must have been hard to get on with. He had been spoilt by doting 
parents, was self-opinionated and had an autocratic temperament. Yet 
Severn appears as equally self-opinionated Lacking Ruskin’s genius and 
conscious of his own failure as an artist, he seems determined jealously to 
dwell upon Ruskin’s faults and to minimise or ignore his many strengths. 
Several of his claims are disproved by the facts, for instance, that Ruskin 
did not paint in oils and that he could not draw portraits, and others have 
the unmistakable ring of exaggeration While all of Severn’s opinions can- 
not be lightly dismissed, it would be fatal to try to assess Ruskin’s per- 
sonality from the partial and partisan image presented here. 

Fortunately, the editor, James S. Dearden, Curator of the Ruskin Gal- 
lerıes at Bembridge School, has put the whole thing into perspective by his 
generous notes, additions and explanations He has inserted material from 
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the unpublished MS of Severn’s Reminiscences and many other sources 
to clarify or correct the Memoir. In fact, I requently found Mr Dearden’s 
interpolations more valuable and informative than Severn’s gossip The 
book is a model of diligent and responsible editing 

For all that, The Professor ıs a slıght book, which does little to ılluminate 
Ruskin the man or the writer, and serves mainly to demonstrate again the 
odd choices men of gentus often make of frends and associates 


University of Auckland J. C. REID 


TOLD IN LETTERS: EPISTOLARY FICTION BEFORE RICHARD- 
SON. Robert Adams Day. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press, 1966 
pp. 281. 


THERE ıs a story to the effect that an Cxbridge Eng. Lit. don, when 
asked by a crude colonial what he did for a crust, replied loftily that he 
was paid to read the nation’s literature. A book such as Told in Letters 
shows just how useful and valuable such an occupation can be. Robert 
Adams Day has ındustriously read his way through every available example 
of epistolary fiction published between the Restoration and 1740. In the 
course of doing so he has unearthed a handful of forgotten works by minor 
writers which obviously possess some intrinsic ment. But most of what 
he has had to deal with belongs, as he chzerfully admits, to the under- 
world of ‘subliterature’. It would be an cdds-on bet that the dust on 
some of the two-hundred-odd volumes he lists in his bibliography will 
never be disturbed again. 

It is, however, important that they should have been looked at at least 
once more; and it is extremely fortunate tiat the person who chose to 
undertake the investigation was Mr Day. He is scholarly without being 
pedantic, exhaustive but not exhausting, and blessed with a refreshingly 
light touch. The story he tells of the origins and development of this 
particular variety of popular fiction is always interesting and informative; 
and he never yields to the temptation to over-praise the trivial and un- 
important. 

‘“Subliterature” requires a ‘consumers’ history”’ observes Mr Day ‘It is 
less intimately concerned with art than inventories.’ What emerges from his 
inventory 18 a most illuminating picture of a certain sector of popular 
taste in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. ‘We may very 
roughly estimate’, he states, ‘that a thousand works of fiction, new or 
revived, appeared in something like forty-five hundred editions or issues 
between the Restoration and 1740. Of these over two hundred works in 
five hundred editions or issues were letter fiction’ As well, there were 
letter-writing manuals, collections of genuine letters by real people (often 
mixed with fiction), and epistolary elements in periodicals. 

The evidence assembled by Mr Day confirms the view that, before the 
publication of Pamela, a fairly large and varied public had grown up 
which had acquired the habit of reading fiction. Much of what was 
read was of a very low literary quality; but there were exceptions— 
notably, in the field of epistolary fiction, Les Lettres Portugaises, and 
novels by Mrs Behn, Mrs Manly and Mrs Haywood. There were gropings 
towards the realistic portrayal of ordinary life; and some writers showed 
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a sophisticated awareness of the technical potentialities of the epistolary 
form But ‘the epistolary novels of Richardson’s predecessors, though 
highly promising experimental works, were fragmentary and tentative.’ 

The most interesting question raised by an investigation such as Mr Day 
has undertaken is, of course, the relation between Richardson and the 
writers of fiction, especially epistolary fiction. who preceded him. The 
answer—almost predictably—is that so far as Richardson was concerned 
the relationship scarcely existed. Mr Day has discovered nothing to make 
us alter our opinion that the literary sources of Pamela, in so far as they 
can be detected, lie largely outside the realm of the novel ‘We need not 
suppose’, he concludes, ‘that Richardson needed to know earlier fiction 
in order to write Pamela. In view of the fact that so much earlier fiction - 
had been produced, and that a good part of it was in the epistolary form, 
this conclusion is, however, quite significant in itself. It demonstrates 
how sterile mere technique, unformed by teal talent, can be; and also 
how remarkably creative and original a genius Samuel Richardson was; 
for despite his apparent ignorance of what they had achieved, Richardson 
‘recapitulated in his own work all the evolutionary developments of his 
precursors and went beyond them’ 

Although Mr Day tells us nothing very new about Richardson himself, 
he does help us to understand why Pamela (apart from its obvious merits) 
should have been so extraordinarily successful when it first appeared. The 
reading public, ıt ıs now clear, were not merely hungry for realism, but 
also they were familiar with the mode in which Richardson chose to work 
It ts not to be wondered at that Pamela, for all its apparent naivety and 
crudity, should have created such a profound and immediate impression 

Any criticisms I have to make of Told in Letters are minor. It is not, I 
think, true to say of Les Lettres Portugaises that “it has been definitely 
proved .. in the present century that they are a literary fabrication ` 
According to Raymond Mortimer in his Introduction to a modern trans- 
lation of the Letters, published in 1956, the question was reopened in 1944 
by Manuel Ribeiro in his Vida e Morte de Madre Mariana Alcoforado. 
Ribeiro claims to have new evidence which attests the authenticity of 
Mariana Alcoforado’s authorship. Ribeiro’s arguments may be spurious, 
but since the question is so puzzling and has aroused such interest, they 
should at least have been referred to. 

More disturbing, perhaps, 1s Mr Day’s rather happy-go-lucky use of the 
word ‘sentimental? He nowhere indicates that the word in the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries lacked the pejorative connotation it carries 
today. Some sentimental literature of the period was sentimental in the 
modein sense, but some was not—Clarissa, for instance, or Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses Not to acknowledge this shift in meaning can be misleading. 

‘But these are relatively unimportant flaws in what is substantially a 
sound and useful piece of work Robert Adams Day has produced a 
survey of a most important section of the popular fiction published in the 
period between the Restoration and the appearance of Pamela. Some years 
ago J M S Tompkins carried out a similar investigation into the fiction 
printed during the last thirty years of the eighteenth century. The Popular 
Novel in England, 1770-1800 is an excellent, indeed an indispensable, book. 
To say that Told in Letters deserves to stand beside it on the same shelf 
1s to accord it the highest praise 


Australian National University, Canberra R F BRISSENDEN 
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IMAGES OF THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by 
Seymour Gross and John Hardy. University of Chicago Press, 1966, pp. 
321. 


ANY reader who is curious about the history of the Negro in America will 
find this book absorbing reading, whether interested in American literature 
or not. The fifteen essays, some by Negro authors, attempt to show the 
development of the various ‘images’ of the Negro people from Colonial 
Literature down to the twentieth Century; for ‘image’ the reader might 
have read ‘stereotype’ 

As could be expected, much of the literature reflects the social attitudes 
of the time when it was written. Samuel Clemens paid for the education of 
a Negro student at Yale University as part of the ‘reparations due to 
Negroes from every white man’, yet his Thz Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn has been criticized by the National ‘Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People because it perpetuates the old stereotype of the care- 
less, happy-go-lucky darky by the way in which, ‘Nigger Jim’ is portrayed. 
On the other hand, Ralph Ellison (whose Inv’sible Man is itself the subject 
of one of the essays) maintains that Clemens shows both the good and the 
bad traits of Jim, and that when Huck makes his decision to identify him- 
self with Jim, he is affirming his belief in hımanity. Jim becomes, there- 
fore, a symbol of humanity; Ellison writes that the Negro as a symbol 
of Man is organic to nineteenth century literature in a way that he is not 
in ‘most contemporary thought’. 

One of the editors, Seymour Gross, point: out that studies devoted to 
the Negro in American Literature scarcely exist until after 1900, and did 
not flourish until the 1920’s, when the Jazz Age gave impetus to the study 
of Negro culture. More recently there has been a growing interest in Negro 
writing, yet it was not until the late 1940’s that there was a large market 
for fiction written by Negroes. Today the fact that the author is coloured 
1s advertised on the book jacket, whereas only a few years ago the pub- 
lishers often kept the fact a secret. This, of course, reflects the impact of 
the Civil Rights movement which has aroused the sympathy of many white 
people, but it also indicates a larger audience among Negroes themselves 

If the view of the Negro in American Literature was a stereotype one 
hundred years ago—the fantasy concept of the white people which removed 
him from human consideration to a kind of psychological and moral no- 
man’s-land—today the Negro has become almost a prototype or symbol 
of social understanding Richard Wright writes that ‘the history of the 
Negro in America 1s the history of America written in vivid and bloody 
terms; it is the history of Western Man wnt small. The Negro 1s America’s 
metaphor.’ 

Along with the general survey of the Negro in American writing by 
periods there are articles on Melville’s treatment of the Negro (remember 
the chapter ‘Stubb’s Supper’ from Moby Dick), the Uncle Tom mythology, 
William Faulkner’s Negroes, Eudora Welty, Richard Wright and the novels 
of James Baldwin. 

The chapter on ‘Baldwin concludes with the view that Another Country 
is ‘not simply a bad novel, but a dead end’, end suggests that the author’s 
future depends on his ability to transcend the emotional reflexes of his 
adolescence. This 1s a narrow view of a novel whose point seems to be the 
desperate need to transcend all barriers in the effort to communicate; that 
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some of these efforts offend conventional morality does not change the 
message, 2 

The essays are reprinted from a wide variety of magazines, including 
New England Quarterly, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Journal of Negro History and Phylon. 


University of Canterbury R. F. STOWELL 


THE AMERICANS THE NATIONAL EXPERIENCE. Daniel J. Boors- 
tin. London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1966, pp. 517. 


Tais 18 the second of a projected three-volume essay designed to explore 
and interpret the Americanness ot experience in America, There 18 
little that is novel m the author’s not concentrating on transplanted and 
transmuted European institutions and habits; and there 1s little that is novel 
in bus urging that the conditions of existence in the post-colonial period 
promoted distinctive social and economic patterns, and that these in turn 
yielded distinctive political and constitutional forms. The method and 
terminology are however novel and rewarding. Almost without exception 
each section proceeds according to a proposition-plus-examples formula 
Thus Chapter One is devoted to an admurable and concise exploration of 
the truth that from the New Englander ‘The commerce of the sea de- 
manded versatility’, coupled with a review of the activities of Samuel Shaw; 
Chapter Two similarly rests on the announcement that ‘The greatest re- 
source of New England was resourcefulness’, coupled with a portrait of the 
‘Ice King’ Frederic Tudor; and so on. The result is a brilliant combina- 
tion of economic history and anecdotal narrative, at once about people 
and about influences The evidence is splendidly illustrative, the argument 
is consistently revealing, and above all, although some of the traditional 
machinery of documentation is absent, the sixty-two pages of ‘biblio- 
graphical notes’ are comprehensive and, for once, eminently readable. 

In noticing this book for a journal of language and literature one is 
doing no more than is proper. The vision of American experience which 
it affords can only nourish and clarify an awareness of that experience 
gained in other ways and from other quarters We cannot be over-exposed 
to such writing. More than that, it 1s laced with well-founded reminders 
that not all the preoccupations fashionable among students of American 
literature are above suspicion It 1s well to be reminded, for instance, of 
the emergence of the ‘loner’ as a social phenomenon only after the coming 
of the railroad, and of the greater importance of the group before that 
time; it is good to be reminded that for the American in this era ‘the 
indefinite arena of his life’ was in fact a geographical and political uncer- 
tainty as well as the consequence of a generalized cultural uprootedness; it 
18 proper to be reminded that Davy Crockett and George Washington as 
much as Huck Finn and Captain Ahab are co-dwellers in the national 
Valhalla, and that the nation needed a Bancroft as much as it needed a 
Hawthorne. 

At the same time, while it may be unfair to discover an anti-literary 
impulse in the book, Boorstin gives only the most casual attention to 
writers usually regarded as at least relevant to the issues with which he 
deals. We can sympathize abundantly with the observation: ‘American 
Intellectual History has been characterized by a heavy emphasis on figures 
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lıke Cooper, Irving, Poe, Emerson, Hawthorae, Thoreau, Melville, Whit- 
man, and Henry James (all of whom left accessible and copious literary 
remains), and by a tendency to subject even minor works to excruciating 
exegesis’; and we may respect hıs suspicion of all attempts to see American 
literature as an extension of a European belles-lettres tradition. But it is 
perhaps culpable lack of proportion to mention eg. Thoreau only as an 
observer of the ice-mdustry and as an example of the platform lecturer. 
If it can be claimed that ‘American life . . . multiplied the need and the 
opportunity for public speech’ and that the Great Debates (Webster-Hayne, 
Lincoln-Douglas, etc ) played ‘a peculiar role in helping the nation publicly 
discover itself’, what justice can there be in the almost complete neglect 
of the evidence of self-discovery afforded by the ‘literati’? 

The chapters on ‘American Ways of Talk.ng’ deserve special mention. 
They are very compact, and the treatment is primarily lexical and semantic, 
but they yield a refreshing conjunction of linguistic and more general 
observations. ‘Aspiration words’ for instance are traced immediately to 
‘booster talk’ and ultimately to ‘the American optimistic confusion of pre- 
sent and future’; the ‘democracy of haste’ is shown not only to have ‘shaped 
the technology of travel’ but to have gene-ated in part ‘the American 
rebirth of the vernacular’; the Lewis and Clark expedition is presented as 
‘the record of the simultaneous processes of geographic discovery and 
linguistic invention’. 

It could be observed that Boorstin’s treatment of the South is at best 
necessarily inconclusive, at worst evasive. Many aspects of the subject still 
await the researcher, to be sure; it ıs nevertheless curious that, for instance, 
the treatment of the Southern reliance on Honour rather than on written 
laws should be vested in a colourful chapter >n duelling. One’s uneasiness 
can best ‘be expressed perhaps by observing that in its total vision of 
American experience the book 1s haunted by a distinction between Ameri- 
cans and Southerners That an historian of sich eminence can still be so 
haunted may be reassuring to some readers and teachers of American 
literature; but the real lesson may be that some such maladjustment 1s in- 
evitable for the critic who insists on adopting an inward-looking and non- 
comparative position. 


Massey University R. G. FREAN 


THE LETTERS OF HART CRANE, 1916-1932. Edited by Bron Weber. 
University of California Press, 1965, pp. xvı + 426. 


PERSONAL freedom was important to Hart Crane; this collection of his let- 
ters from the time he was sixteen until a few days before he died reveal the 
desperation with which he searched and something of the price of the free- 
dom he found. These letters are the raw material of a man’s life. 
Precocious, Hart Crane’s poetry was early recognized by a small circle 
of writers; his letters to Allen Tate, Waldo Frank, Gorham Munson and 
Malcolm Cowley make up a considerable portion of the book, The editor 
has omitted the names of living persons who might suffer, but otherwise the 
letters are printed as wntten (with some omissions to avoid duplication of 
material). Hart Crane is seldom reticent. The letters reveal his frequent 
despair, his drinking bouts, his sexual encounters (including homosexual), 
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and in one sense, there is an element of complaint in many of them He is 
concerned about hıs health, hıs lack of money, his living accommodation 
and other troubles. Not even his close friends seem to know why Hart 
Crane apparently took his own life at thirty-two by jumping overboard on 
a voyage back to the United States from Cuba; letters written within a few 
weeks of the suicide give no indication that his immediate problems were 
becoming too much for him. 

But this ıs the dark side of Crane. There is also in the letters his sense 
of delight in New York, Paris, Mexico; his analysis of his own work; his 
efforts to help other writers by his criticısm. As the editor notes, a correla- 
tion of the letters wıth the history of Crane’s productivity reveals that it 
was precisely in those periods of greatest poetic fertility that his most 
profound letters were composed. 

An example of his insight into hterary matters is this view of Ernest 
Hemingway’s then recently published The Sun Also Rises: "To me it seems 
brilliant enough (the fiesta and the bullfight are splendid) but horribly 
cold. A novel to read if you want a slant on one aspect of the age, but 
without any of the engraciating qualities that make Ulysses, even that bitter 
book, a thing to keep and enjoy many times’ 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to note that few poets have ever come near 
to supporting themselves from their wrıting in America; today some of 
the universities keep ‘tame poets’ on their campus, but there is no way 
yet of knowing whether this will prove productive of poetry. Certainly Hart 
Crane found employment at ordinary jobs difficult, and he drifted from one 
to another. His best work, The Bridge, was written and published with the 
financial help of his father and friends 

‘Many of the letters are to his mother; others reflect his long disagree- 
ment with his father, who was a Cleveland businessman. Despite their 
arguments, Hart Crane never made a full break with his parents. In a létter 
in 1922 he writes, after complaining that his mother will not tolerate wine 
at home, ‘family affairs and fusses have been my destruction since I was 
eight years old, when my father and mother began to quarrel’ His parents 
eventually separated. 

The editor’s introduction is useful in balancing the view given by the 
letters with observations from another source. Along with the revelation 
of the poet’s personal life the letters provide something of the quality of 
the 1920’s—or at least the atmosphere of one portion of the literary world. 


University of Canterbury R F. STOWELL 


DRAMA IN THE SIXTIES Form and Interpretation, by Laurence 
Kitchin. London, Faber and Faber, 1966, pp. 226, 


Tae title ıs a misnomer. The book is not a study of very recent drama; 
it is a collection of essays, journalistic in tone, and largely inspired by the 
theatrical events, productions and controversies of recent years, but rang- 
ing freely over a very much wider field. 

Tt has the value of good journalism. It gives a sense of presence, and 
indeed of involvement, in the theatrical history of a given place at a 
given moment; and in this respect the series of short accounts of different 
London productions which virtually concludes it offers some of jts most 
interesting pages But from the scholarly point of view, its vision is very 
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limited. Mr Kitchin displays no curiosity about the activities of Strehler 
or Grotowski, the Living Theatre or the Berliner Ensemble, and ignores 
recent foreign writers like Dubillard and even (except for a vague 
reference) Peter Weiss. Consequently one is aot really surprised when he 
remarks that in the year 1956 (Look Back in Anger) ‘the centre of gravity 
of world drama shifted decisively to England’! To this insularity he adds 
an anti-Romantic bias and an obvious indifference to metaphysics which 
prevent him from appreciating with sympathy many of the aspects of 
the modern theatre, 

His section on the ‘avant-gaide’ 1s a case in point. Mr Kitchin quickly 
and arbitrarily limits the discussion to the problem of violence on the 
stage, and then reduces the notion of violence itself to the policeman’s 
definition of legal assault! His view is tha: the imsistence on violence 
in the contemporary theatre is either a sensationalist device or an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the part of theatrical artists to come to terms with their 
experience ot violence in the world; in either case, ıt seems to him to be 
not meaningfully integrated ın the plays. This 1s a point which might well 
be debated. But his argument really falls flat when—lmiting violence to 
the representation of physical violence on the stage—he attempts to ex- 
plain its popularity by the vogue for Artaud. For it hardly needs to be 
pointed out that Artaud’s ‘theatre of cruelty’ das little to do with sadism, 
real or represented, that it is essentially one of mental violence, and 
as such much less concerned with violent relationships ‘on stage’ (although 
his notion of the conflict of ‘principles’ is important) than with the involve- 
ment by all possible means of the spectator in the dramatic action 

The treatment of what Mr Kitchin calls ‘compressionism’ is also dis- 
appointing. No one will be surprised to learn that the themes of confine- 
ment and imprisonment are widespread in the contemporary theatre, and 
the idea that their treatment constitutes a dramatic ‘form’ comparable 
with but complementary to the ‘epic’ form is a useful one. But why are 
these themes interpreted only in terms of insulation from society (cf. 
the definition on p. 46)? To ignore the metaphysical implications (or as 
Mr Kitchin does, to treat them merely ımplıatly) ıs to rob such themes 
of a very important part of their significance. And although the ambiguity 
of Yeats’ ‘compressionism’ is referred to, one wonders why there is no 
reference to the continuing ambivalence of tke ‘prison’ theme, which is 
very visible for instance ın Endgame, 

Apart from sections headed ‘Epic’ and ‘Realism’, and a short plea 
for a revival of Greek drama in England, most of the remainder of the 
book 1s given over to Shakespeare, and most mterestingly to a discussion 
of the problems and history of filmed and televised Shakespeare. But 
when Mr Kitchin turns his attention to impartant recent Shakespearean 
productions, his distrust of the visceral and th> Romantic, and his (laud- 
able) respect for the texts tend to get the better of him. There is nothing 
wrong with castigating Zeffirelli and Brook for their disrespect towards 
the intentions and historical context of the plays or with showing that Jan 
Kott is projecting contemporary experience into texts belonging to the 
past. One may well share the belief that, because of various sociological 
tendencies and other influences, an ‘internatioral style’ of stage-direction 
is emerging, in which nuances of language are sacrificed to broader 
theatrical effect. But one is disappointed to see that Mr Kitchin fails 
to appreciate the positive value of experiments destined to help the theatre 
discover ifs own language, and phrases whica make poor Artaud the 
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‘shrill theoretician of undigested violence’ and attribute to ‘show business’ 
a desire to adapt Shakespeare so as ‘to meet a lowest common denominator 
of admass culture’ are so extreme as to detract from the real merits of 
the author’s argument. 

They do not, however, deprive the book of its interest as a témoignage. 
Mr Kitchin’s attitudes may well be revealing to future historians of the 
theatre, just as his flair for reproducing the atmosphere of an occasion 
will be useful to them. In the present, his book is best treated for what 
it is: not the ‘authoritative and stimulating study’ the jacket promises, but 
at least lıvely and interesting journalism. 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS 


THE SENTIMENTAL REVOLUTION; FRENCH WRITERS OF 
1690-1740, Geoffroy Atkinson, University of Washington Press, Seattle, 
London, 1965, pp. xu-188. 


STUDENTS of the period 1690-1740 cannot fail to be struck by an ambitious 
or incautious title, and a sub-title of doubtful relevance. In short, the 
seven chapters and the bibliography contami nothing new. Indeed, a 
casual reader might not have read beyond the first sentences in the 
author’s preface: ‘The chief purpose of this study is to bring to the 
knowledge of those interested in the half-century from 1690 to 1740 a 
number of emotional statements from authors who are no longer read. 
This purpose would be largely achieved 1f readers were only to go care- 
fully through the passages quoted and omit reading the commentary.’ A 
critical reader wishes to know how and why statements have been 
selected. Here the answer ts straightforward: the author has merely jotted 
down haphazardly whatever seemed to support his hypothesis (or rather 
his opinion), taking no care to ensure that his sample was statistically 
and historically valid. 

At an elementary level, there are, for cxample, no references to play- 
wrights ın spite of Lanson’s famous, if somewhat dated, thesis on Nivelle 
de la Chaussée, and among modern scholars the bibliography only lists 
the late Geoffroy Atkinson himself. 

More seriously, this book is a belated product of the Mornet school 
of literary history, whose methodological worthlessness was bitingly and 
brillantly exposed more than 25 years ago by Lucian Febvre in his 
review of the ‘Histoire de la Littérature classique, 1600-1700 ses caractères 
et ses aspects inconnus, (Combats pour l'Histoire, Paris, Colin, 1965, pp. 
261-268). 

The editor announces yet another posthumous book by the same author. 
Unless the approach is radically different, might we suggest that the idea be 
simply dropped? 

Monash University ROGER LAUFER. 


THE VERBAL ART OF JEAN-FRANCOIS REGNARD, Dorothy Moser 
Medlin. Tulane Studies in Romance Languages and Literature, No, 1, 1966, 
pp. 156 


Tus is a pleasantly wntten and well produced essay in literary apprecia- 
tion. Regnard’s achievement, as the author sees it, lies in the skilful hand- 
ling of language rather than in deep study of characters or manners. His 
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comedies are gay and enjoyable, a quality Be-gson did not underrate. After 
a survey of ‘Plot, Characterization and Purpose’ (Chapter 1), various 
aspects of the verbal artistry are examined: ‘La fantaisie verbale’ (Chap- 
ter 2), ‘Le comique de mots’ (Chapter 3), ‘The Verse of Regnard and its 
comic function’ (Chapter 4). 

These chapters are firmly based on earher scholarship: Garapon’s La 
Fantaisie Verbale et le Comique dans le théâtre français (as the chapter 
headings clearly show); Calame’s Regnard (particularly Section B, Part 3, 
Chapters 7 and 8); Morillot’s article on Regnard’s and Racıne’s crafts- 
manshıp, the points of which are developed with the help of Grammont's 
phonetic analysis of French verse. 

The merit of the essay depends upon the validity of the approaches 
used. Bergson’s contribution remains too indirect to be significant. In the 
study of poetic diction, Grammont’s impressionistic diagrams might well 
have been dropped in favour of Fonagy’s method (‘Le langage poétique. 
forme et fonction’ in Problèmes du langage, Collection Diogène, Paris, 
Gallimard, 1966, pp. 72-116). | 

In the works of Garapon and Calame, the author found much ınvalu- 
able material which she was able to expand through longer quotations 
and more complete references. 

An interesting question is raised in the conclusion: “The decision to write 
in verse challenged him [Regnard] to develcp hıs verbal skills with sure 
artistry and a genius for making the alexandrin itself comic’ (p. 136). 
This contradicts Garapon’s earlier assessment based on an examination of 
Regnard’s Italian and French comedies. ‘Il 2st clair que même Regnard, 
qui foige maints néologismes burlesques ou s’abandonne à un verbalisme 
tortueux quand il broche quelques dialogues pour les italiens, est aussi 
capable de surveiller sa verve et de la contenir dans les limites du bon 
ton quand il écrit une comédie pour les acteurs fiangats’ (p. 325). Yet 
D Medlin has thought fit to limit her study to Regnard's seven verse 
comedies and thus leaves the issue unresolved, 

Calame, who did not attempt a full study of Regnard’s style, made a 
comparative study of the vocabulary in Guireud’s index of Phèdre and his 
own index of Le Legataire. Many of his remarks are well-founded and 
revealing. One small point, however, was wrongly interpreted The propor- 
tion of different words to the total number of occurrences 1s higher in 
Phédre (1609 out of 13057) than in Le Légataire (1934 out of 16077). 
Calame concluded that Racine’s vocabulary is richer than Regnard’s, The 
truth of the matter is, of course, that the sample under study 1s too small 
for valid conclusions to be drawn from it, but does, if anything, tend to 
support the opposite view. At any rate, a fuller analysis 1s necessary. Yet 
D. Medlin has merely repeated Calame’s contentious statement (p. 77), 
and left out his finer and more difficult interpretation of statistics. She has 
done no further research into vocabulary. 

Scattered bibliographical remarks (notes cn pages 20, 26, 30 and the 
first part of the Bibliography, pp 147-8), reveal that Regnard’s text has 
suffered at the hands of successtve editors, a fact which surprised D. Med- 
hn but did not prompt her to check her quotations systematically in the 
original editions. 

All in all, this essay, entirely derivative in content, unoriginal and 
uncritical in method, makes no scholarly cortribution to Regnard studies. 


Monash University ROGER LAUFER. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF CRITICISM, John Casey, London, Methuen, 1966, 
pp. 205. 


ALORS que la Littérature Comparée s'intéresse surtout aux influences 
réciproques, il est parfois intéressant d'étudier des cas de parallélisme de 
développement, toute influence étant exclue. En critique et en philosophie 
on ne peut trop répéter l'adage de Wittgenstein: ‘Les limites de mon 
langage signifient les limites de mon propre monde’ (Tractatus Logico- 
Phuosophicus, 5. 6). Le livre de John Casey est sous ce rapport un cas- 
type Il est certain qu’en France et en Europe la critique littéraire emploie 
de plus en plus un langage philosophique, ceci dit sans vouloir revenir sur 
la fameuse ‘querelle’ de la nouvelle critique. Ce fut d’abord sans en prendre 
nettement conscience, mais Je dermer livre de Doubrovsky est net: ‘une 
réflexion approfondie de la littérature ‘est d’ordre philosophique, ou elle 
n’est rien’ (Pour quoi la Nouvelle Critique, Mercure de France, 1966, p. 182). 
Les maîtres philosophiques de la critique française, on les connaît bien: 
Husserl, Bachelard, Heidegger, Sartre, pour n’en citer que quelques-uns. 

Il n’est donc pas surprenant qu'un critique anglais qui, sur le lien de la 
critique et de la philosophie, partage l'opinion de Doubrovsky d’une façon 
concrète puisqu'il est à la fois professeur d'anglais et de philosophie à 
Cambridge, commence avec raison son livre par un long chapitre sur 
Wittgenstein et la philosophie de la critique, avec les risques impliqués: 
‘my account of Wittgenstein has concentrated on the applicability of his 
thought to the philosophy ot criticism, which doubtless ınvolves a dis- 
tortion of emphasis’ (p. 31) Que Wittgenstein ait d’autre part des opinions 
bien arrêtées sur l'esthétique, un article de C Barrett, ‘Les leçons de Witt- 
genstein sur |’Esthétique’ (Archives de Philosophie, T. XXVII, Cahier I, 
janv -mars 1965, pp. 5-22) l'a montré, avec une conclusion grosse de con- 
séquences: ‘si nous cherchons à quel modèle comparer la philosophie, 
l'esthétique ne serait-elle pas un meilleur modèle que la science’? C'était 
un peu lopinion d'I A. Richards au début de son chapitre The Language 
of Criticism (Principles of Literary Criticism’, Ch. HI) dont John Casey 
a fait le titre de son remarquable ouvrage, complément nécessaire, pour 
tout étudiant, du livre connu de G, Watson, The Literary critics. Un résumé 
risquant de donner une fausse idée de l'amplitude des questions traitées, 
nous ne pourrons ıcı que nous contenter de notes marginales 

Je crois que beaucoup de critiques ‘continentaux’, en dépit des querelles 
récentes, approuveraient les premiers mots de la préface: ‘Criticism is 
not, and does not seek to be, a science’ Starobinski ne parleratt pas 
autrement. Je ne voudrais pas commenter longuement le long chapitre sur 
Wittgenstein, sur la connexion entre les mots et les choses (p. 2), sur le 
fait que dans les Investigations Philosophiques, la théorie du langage, 
st importante en esthétique, est plus ou moins rejetée (p. 4) et enfin sur 
le fait remarquable d’un 1etour au kantısme en Angleterre, longuement 
analysé dans le Times Literary Supplement du ler juin 1967. Mikael Du- 
frenne prévoyait cette évolution quand ıl écrivait, à la fin de son article 
sur ‘Wittgenstein et la Philosophie’ (Les Etudes Plulosophiques, No. 3, 1965, 
p. 306): ‘Faire de la philosophie, ce n'est pas édifier une logique qui 
deboute la métaphysique, c'est entreprendre une réflexion sur le langage, et 
singuhérement sur la logique, qui débouche sur la métaphysique’. 

Le chapitre sur la théorie des valeurs, et comment passer de la descrip- 
tion à l'évaluation, est une occasion pour l’auteur de réaffirmer son point 
de vue: ‘a major purpose of this book is to show that chronic aesthetic 
disputes are a sub-class of more general philosophical questions’ (p. 57) 
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et dès le début de l'étude sur Suzanne Langer et Harold Osborne le conflit 
entre le subjectif et l'objectif prend tout son sens quand on l'insère dans 
une philosophie de l'émotion (p. 61) Suzanne Langer pense que l’art est 
l'expression de l’inexprimable, et ceci est déjà dans Wittgenstein: ‘Il y a 
assurément de l’ınexprimable. Celui-cı se movtre, ıl est élément mystique’ 
(Tractatus, 6.522, et non 6.552 comme indiqué par erreur, p 64). 

A propos de T S. Elliot, John Casey mcntre avec perspicacité (p. 92) 
ce qu'il peut y avoir d’équivoque dans la fameuse ‘théorie des effets’ bien 
connue de T. S. Elliot, qui a traduit Valéry C'est justement l'effet qui 
est en question et le ‘feeling’ du lecteur reste singulièrement difficile à 
définir. En d’autres termes la construction du poème est plus facile à 
expliciter comme cause que ne l’est l'effet produit, puisque le lecteur ne 
se sent pas sûr de ressentir l'effet voulu. Valéry avait dèjà répondu. ‘mes 
vers n’ont que le sens qu’on leur prête’; l'effet doit donc reste: indéterminé 
s’il y a pluralité de sens possibles. 

Yvor Winters ouvre la série des grands critiques contemporains, et 
quand il affirme, d'après John Casey: ‘poe:ry ıs merely language being 
most fully itself” (p. 123), ıl ne fait que reprendre une vieille idée de 
Mallarmé répétant que la poésie est le langage à sa plénitude, et que tout 
effort vers le style est effort vers la poésie, Il faudrait revoir d'ailleurs à 
ce sujet, d’une manière moins rapide, la distinction reprise partout main- 
tenant entre dénotation et connotation qui ne recouvre pas toujours la 
distinction entre prose et poésie, entre march: et danse, aurait dit Valéry. 
On ne peut qu’approuver la conclusion du chapitre sur les ‘aristotélictens de 
Chicago’. S'il faut en revenir à l’Erhique À Nicomaque pour expliquer 
la pleine réalisation de notre nature par la poésie, franchement je préfère 
les affirmations plus nuancées de Maritain dans Creative Intuition in Art 
and Poetry, voire même les théories récertes de Jacques Garelli (La 
gravitation poétique, Mercure de France, 1966) qui se réclame de Heidegger. 
Quant à Northrop Frye et sa ‘science’ de la critique, avec un appel aux 
archétypes, son hypothèse paraît fragile aux yeux de l'auteur, même avec 
référence à la théorie des symboles de Freud (p. 147). 

Enfin Leavis est abordé: sujet prêtant à controverses passionnées, depuis 
la réplique de Leavis à Wellek en 1937 (cf. The Common Pursuit) Son 
étrange affirmation: ‘the only technique that matters ıs that which com- 
pels words to express an intensely personal way of feeling’ n’a pas 
échappé à John Casey (p. 157), et nous ramène à la querelle faite à 
Sainte-Beuve par Proust (p. 158) ‘Biographical criticism is impermissible.’ 
Et cependant, en conclusion de son livre, l’auteur admet: ‘Criticism without 
history is empty, just as history without crit.cism 1s blind.’ (p. 197). 

L'auteur termine sur le paradoxe des rapports de l’art et de la morale, 
question grave depuis que sur le continent on parle d’engagement’, mais 
la formulation du problème, tant chez Arno.d que chez Leavis (p. 196), 
étonnerait si précisément les questions de langage ne brouillatent les ques- 
tions étudiées d’un côté ou de l’autre de la Manche. 

J'avais park au debut de ce compte-rendu d’un parallélisme évident, à 
condition de prendre conscience des différences de développement de la 
culture. Pour donner un exemple simple, si rous comparons l’ouvrage de 
John Casey avec celui de Doubrovsky ou même avec ceux du Professeur 
Staiger, de Zurich, on serait tenté de donner auelque crédit à un kantısme 
adapté aux temps modernes Chacun construit son univers critique dans 
sa matnce culturelle et tout dépend de la puissance du mo: constructeur, 
de l’activité spirituelle constituante. J'en ai assez dit pour situer John Casey 
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parmı ces grands esprits qui soumettent les théories à lcur loi, en tenant 
compte des faits et des écrits. 


University of Melbourne À. DENAT 


THE LIMITS OF SYMBOLISM Bernard Weinberg. University of 
Chicago Press, 1966. pp. 430. 


In some ways the author’s approach resembles that of the ‘Structuralists’, 
whose doctrines, and the arguments directed against them, were very 
skilfully assessed in a recent article in the Australian Journal of French 
Studies (No. 1 of 1967) by M. Antoine Denat. 

But the time-factor rules out any structuralist influence on Professor 
Weinberg’s method, which he elaborated quite a long while ago; his book 
is the fruit of 20 years’ careful work. A more feasıbk influence could be 
that of Poe, though the latter’s Rationale of Verse lacks the depth and 
scholarship of The Limits of Symbolism, and in his Philosophy of Com- 
position there is more than a fair amount of hocus-pocus. 

Whatever may have helped to mould it, Professor Weinberg’s method is 
his own, and ts serenely independent—so much so that he quotes few 
other commentators and provides no bibliography. Although he evolves 
what might be called a mathematic of poetry, he avoids the abstract, and 
does not sacrifice the emotional content of a poem. Moreover, while he 
does not allow historical and biographical details to swamp his thought, 
he gives them their due when it ıs appropriate to do so. But he insists 
that the poem itself, and the poet’s temperament, are more important 
. than historical background and ‘sources’. 

The Introduction to these studies of poems by Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
Mallarmé, Valéry and Saint-John Perse is very much after my own heart, 
for it emphasises the importance of concentrating on the text It is also 
based on the assumption that ‘an art of poetry does exist’, and that, 
while any poem is a product of the poet’s own individual art, it is ‘ulti- 
mately a product of the whole art of poetry’. This is very close (and I 
applaud its closeness) to Mallarmé’s belief that each poet and each poem 
adds something to ‘le Grand Oeuvie’, or ‘Le Livre’, or (as in the Coup de 
des) the constellation of genius that man has been building for many 
centuries. 

Then, in his individual analyses, the author examines the process by 
which a poet constructs his poem, giving it an organic character and 
leaving no doubt as to its basic symbol. He also claims (quite correctly, 
J think) that poems by Symbolists are not always Symbolist poems Hence 
the title of his book. He affirms that L'Après-midi d'un faune, for example, 
is Impressionist rather than Symbolist. On the other hand, he considers 
that Baudelaire’s Recueillement 1s an unmistakably Symbolist poem, the 
central or basic symbol being death, fringed with such analogies as sunset, 
nostalgia, regret, vanished years; the climax ıs the arrival of ‘la douce 
Nuit. I agree heartily, having always thought that Recueillement is an 
exemplification of Symbolism, whereas the more frequently quoted sonnet, 
Correspondances, 1s a manifesto. 

Professor Weinberg’s analysis of Le Cygne (Baudelaire) 1s particularly 
good, I admit that it brings home to me, for the first time, what a 
splendid poem this really is, combining an admirably logical structure with 
a deep melancholy of mood. 
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It is mainly with regard to the interpretation of a good few phrases 
and images, in various poems, that I dısagrze. One point of disagreement 
concerns the phrase ‘ma présence est poreuse’ in Le Cimetière marin. It 
indicates, says Professor Weinberg, ‘the passing of the body’, whereas ‘La 
sainte impatience meurt aussi’ ‘indicates the death of the soul’. I would 
prefer to say that ‘présence’ means consciousness (cogito ergo sum), which 
is open to the infiltration of the silent Absolute, And ‘impatience’ ıs, I feel, 
not the counterpart of ‘présence’, but a vitalistic amplification of it. 

I also query the author’s argument about = passage in Saint-John Perse's 
Anabase: ‘For the man who hesitates in the night’, says Professor Wein- 
berg, ‘the sea (one of the routes of the voyzge) is “Comme une présomp- 
tion de l’esprit’—of the mind that 1s to be the principal adventurer and 
that should not therefore presume to leave’. I am more inclined to think 
that ‘présomption’ here has one of its original, etymological meanings. 
anticipation (Latin praesumere, pıaesumptio). It 1s interesting to compare 
this with Mallarmé’s phrase, ‘un trésor présomptueux de tête’ (in Victorieu- 
sement fui le suicide beau), where the golden glory of a woman’s hair 1s 
an anticipation or prefiguring of the next morning’s sunrise, 

With regard to the book as a whole, my only regret is that the author 
does not dwell sufficiently on certain images for their own sake. It 
is true that with the coming of Symbolism the image ceased to be an 
ornament and became a dynamic part of an organic structure. None the 
less, it can occasionally be beautiful, or inter2sting, in 1ts own right. When, 
for example, I re-read Le Bateau ivre, I forget the general structure for 
a moment on coming to certain images that force me to linger over them; 
such images as 


. . . des arcs-en-ciel tendus come des brides 
Sous l'horizon des mers à de glauques trcupeaux. 


Moreover, images do not always need tc be intrinsically beautiful in 
order to compel one’s attention. There: ıs a striking example in Le 
Cimetiére marin. 


Comme le fruit se fond en jouissance, 
Comme en délice 1] change son absence 
Dans une bouche où sa forme se meurt .. 


A piece of fruit masticated to the poin: of melting is really not a 
beautiful thing to contemplate (fortunately, civilised people chew with 
their mouth shut!); yet the image ıs tremendously effective. I would even 
go so far as to say that it has a paradoxıcal beauty, which ıs functional, 
1e. conferred upon it by its skilful placing in the general structure of the 
oem. 
j To sum up: Professor Weinberg’s book :s more than a fine piece of 
scholarship. It is a remarkably sensitive essay in critical analysis. lts 
logic ıs unflagging. The author’s comparative disregard for the work ot 
other commentators has an ınherent danger, cf course: ıt sometimes makes 
him labour over a detail that no longer needs special examination. But 
ıt has a dıstinct advantage as well: it gives his book an attractıve freshness, 
and enables hım to scatter through his pages a number of arrestıng hapax 
legomena. 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM. 
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FRENCH VII BIBLIOGRAPHY. CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCES FOR THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
LITERATURE. Volume IV, number 3, issue No. 18. Edited by Douglas 
W. Alden, Ruth-Elaine Tussing & Peter C. Hoy. New York, French Insti- 
tute, 1966, pp. vi + 371 (numbered 2407-2777). 


Few specialists in French literature from 1885 to the present day can 
now be unaware of or ungrateful for the services that the compilers of 
‚French VII Bibliography render them. The latest issue 1s, like its 
immediate predecessors (nos. 16 and 17), a substantial volume recording 
not only the work done in the field in the preceding year (in this case 
1965) but making good many past omissions The system of continuous 
numbering (both of pages and of items) and the abundant cross-references 
(inevitably, even if a little forbiddingly, to these same numbers—now well 
beyond the 50,000 mark} put perhaps fewer obstacles in the user’s way 
than the more traditional indexing to be found in the major current 
bibliographies that are in some ways competitors of this series. But to 
concede this is not to ignore the need for a new general index to com- 
plement the one that accompanied the tenth issue of French VII Biblio- 
graphy in 1958 or to deny the solid merits of such compilations as those 
of Messrs Rancoeur and Klapp. The sad fact 1s that historians and critics 
of French hterature have been notably less successful than their colleagues 
in linguistics and philosophy—to name only two other areas—in organiz- 
ing international co-operation m bibliographical services, with the result 
that much heroic labour ts at least partly duplicated and that the student 
is still obliged to follow the rather cumbersome procedure of consulting 
in turn all the available aids to documentation. French VII Bibliography 
has, of course, amongst other advantages that of sheer quantity (over 
7000 items in the present number) in its chosen field. Professor Alden 
in his characteristically plain-spoken foreword (p vi) expresses misgivings 
about the recording of ‘trivia’ and reformulates his advice to contributors 
accordingly However, ıt must be said that the setting out of the material in 
his bibliography, especially in the second alphabetical section devoted to 
authors (including actors and film directors), with the clear division 
between books and articles and the admirably precise details on the 
dimensions and location of each item listed, 1s an adequate safeguard 
for the experienced and judicious reader. The XXth century lends itself 
less than any other to the sort of authoritarian predigestion and selection 
that a critical bibliography implies Of course, time is as precious to the 
novice as ıt is to the specialist—a truism that helps explain the welcome 
and encouraging ease with which subject bibliographers now find pub- 
lishers (cf. the new Bibliographie internationale de l'Humanisme et de la 
Renaissance, I (1965), Geneva, Droz, 1966, and the appearance of the 
first two volumes of Professor Cioranescu’s Bibliographie de la littérature 
française du XVile siècle, Paris, C.N.R.S)—but some leisure must be 
spent in acquiring judgment (or a personal system of preyudice), in other 
words on learning at first hand to discriminate between shoddy and 
serious historians, between shallow and penetrating critics, between gossip 
sheets and solid journals. One of the quite necessary virtues of French 
VII Bibliography ıs its catholıcıty, its openness to the new and relatively 
unusual as well as to the established values of modern literature, its refusal 
to predict the next century’s sorting out of the ephemeral and the eternally 
respectable. Consistently, ıt ranges widely into neighbouring disciplines: 
philosophy, teligion, the theatre and the cinema (a “general subject” 
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since No. 7 in 1955). As the library or bibliography symbols that accom- 
pany each item allow identification of the work of some of the major 
contributors, it is not hard to recognize what this issue owes to Mr Hoy’s 
energy and to his exploration of some of these extensions of the literary 
scene. The section headed ‘Bibliophilism and Publication’ (Nos. 45188- 
45561) deserves attention in its own right as a contribution to the much 
needed bibliography of the history of the bock in modern France. Extended 
praise of such an indispensable working tool would be both superfluous 
and impertinent, but it is worthy of special note that the setting and 
proof-reading have been performed with exceptional accuracy. 


Monash University WALLACE KIRSOP. 


ACTA GERMANICA—ZUR SPRACHE UND DICHTUNG DEUTSCH- 
LANDS, OSTERREICHS UND DER SCHWEIZ, im Verbindung mit 
Walter Boeddinghaus, Herbert Haller und Joachim Rosteutscher heraus- 
gegeben von Karl Tober Band 1 des Jahrbuchs des sudafrikanischen 
Germanistenverbandes. Kapstadt—Cape Town, A.A. Balkema, 1966, pp. 
VII + 184. 


THIS new periodical in German from South Africa intends to deal with 
German literature, German linguistics and the teaching of German, mostly 
through articles relevant to the subjects in question, partly through reports 
and reviews. 

The longest article in this volume ıs by Joachim Rosteutscher and is 
devoted to a thorough investigation of Holderlin’s Messianic ideas 
Holderlin according to his own words wanted to evoke ideas which could 
help to pave the way from the despotism (in Germany) of his period 
to freedom and a better world In chapter 1 of his article Rosteutscher 
treats the influence of three 18th century philosophers, J J. Rousseau, Kant 
and Hemsterhuis on Hölderlin. In chapter 2 h2 discusses theological writers 
who may also have influenced Holderlin, Joachim of Fiore (end of 12th 
century) and Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752). In chapter 3 Hölderlin 
1s shown as the originator and messenger of a new religious epoch. The 
author quotes for instance lines in ‘Hymne en die Gottin der Harmonie’ 
where divine magic of love is supposed to achieve high harmony, and 
Rosteutscher goes over to relevant passages in ‘Hymne an die Freiheit’. 
He then treats the dramatic draft Empedokles, and after that the Messianic 
ideas in Holderlin’s odes and later hymns. Referring to St. Luke 21, 9 
he discusses Hölderlin’s assumption that wars and insurrections introduce 
the arrival of the realm of love. Holderlin’s Messianism, he concludes, 
1s caused by man’s deflection from the living divine, and only a complete 
change of the innermost in man can overcome the barrenness of his time. 
The essay ends with the Alcaic verses of ‘Ermunterung’, which express the 
hope that the divine will again live and work in us (What he means 
on p. 73, 1.16 f. by ‘die Idee . . . des Anbruchs des Reiches des Heiligen 
Geistes Gestalt’ is not quite clear to me.) 

In an article ‘Tradition and Ursprünghchkeit in der osterreichischen 
Novelle des 20. Jahrhunderts’ Karl Tober analyses convincingly the literary 
qualities of three well known short stories from the beginning of this 
century, Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Erlebnis des Marschalls von Bassom- 
pierre, Robert Musil's Grigia and Franz Werfels Der Tod des Kleinbürgers. 
Of course one cannot help some wonder at finding three such different 
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works of art being for any purpose grouped together —Hofmannsthal's 
perfect poem in prose with high dramatic tension, Musıl’s frightening 
fantastic dream of man’s fate and Werfel’s cleverly invented story about 
the poverty of human lite and strife. However the analysis of each 1s inter- 
esting, aud all the three stories are in some sense Austrian. 

Otto Bruckl’s deep-delving essay ‘Vordergriindige Wirklichkeit und das 
Eigentliche in der zeıtgendssischen Kurzgeschichte” shows with the help 
of Jung’s psychology to what extent myth plays a part in the little modern 
short stories of writers like Ilse Aichinger, Wolfdietrich Schnurre and 
Herbert Eisenreich 

It is hard to believe that the first article in this volume, ‘Betrachtungen 
über das Bild des Weges in der höfischen Epik: Eimfuhrung in die 
Problematik’ is by the same author, for I myself fail to see anything 
useful in the manner of his procedure. He does not give even a clear 
statement of the task he has set himself. I cannot approve of his 
assertions on p. 2. There he remarks to Wolfram’s Parzıval 502, 4-6. 


wiltû din leben zieren 
und rehte werdecliche varn, 
so muostû haz gem wiben sparn. 


‘Die Beziehung zu den drer Evangelienwerten ist deutlich’ ie, Weg, 
Wahrheit, Leben in St. John 14, 6. How is this one? one asks. And he 
adds ‘Gleichzeitig klingt aber auch die Grundbedeutung des Verbums durch, 
das seinerseits auf das Substantiv verte, also (sic!) Weg bezogen ist.’ I 
can’t see that at all. Still less can I for my part see any relation between 
this Parzival-passage and Gottfried’s Tristan 37-40, where the words srege 
und wege occur. Though of course the sense ‘way’ or ‘movement on a 
way’ occurs in a number of languages in the etymology of words for more 
subtle, partly mental processes or facts, e.g. in German erfahren, Erfahrung, 
fahrlassig, abwegig, Auskunft, Einkommen, Methodically wrong seems to 
me the mixıng of etymology or older meanıngs (or our meanings) of 
words with their meanıng in the period of ınvestigation (see foot of p. 
2 and p. 3) I can't see either how the assertion (p. 14) ‘Das Bild des 
Weges macht zu einem solchen Grade eın Teil des Ganzen aus und ist 
in solchem Maße mit diesem eins, daß es sowohl Inhalt (Stoffliches), 
gestaltgewordener Gehalt (ausgeprägte Idee) wie auch Gestaltendes (Form) 
ist’ can help in any way to better understandıng of mediaeval epics. Most 
of the article contaıns speculation on relatıon between way and wayfarer, 
distance and act, movement and state of affairs, etc. All this is extremely 
vague, I fear, and seems to me half-truths. The article ıs the prelude to 
a promised larger work 

Maria Schmidt-Ihms’ extremely helpful analysis of Elisabeth 
Langgasser’s Der Laubmann und die Rose demands our admiration. She 
does not mention Herman Kunisch’s Handbuch der deutschen Gegenwarts- 
literatur (Munich 1965) where on p. 380 there is a short interpretation of 
those poems signed by the poetess’ own husband Wilhelm Hoffmann. 

Educationally perfect ıs Walter Boeddinghaus’ article ‘Systematischer 
Ausspracheunterricht im Sprachlaboratorium’, the first part of which also 
refers to grammar. The author shows among other things that the scholar 
has to fulfill a series of ten different tasks in order to compose suitable 
grammar-lessons on tape, and later he shows that another ten scholarly 
tasks are necessary for creating a workable course in the pronunciation 
of a foreign language. To give an idea of what is involved I may mention 
here the first four tasks suggested for the latter. (1) systematic theoretical 
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comparison of the sound-systems of the two languages in question, (2) 
empirical investigation of every single mistake and difficulty in pronuncia- 
tion, (3) finding the most effective methods for overcoming these through 
exercises, (4) transferring each single pronunciation problem into ane or 
more contrasting pairs of examples It would be worth while to prepare 
exercises for the learning of German or French by speakers of other 
idioms than Africaans, say of (Australian) English, according to Boedding- 
haus’ method, His article ıs very topical just now. (He quotes 85 scholarly 
works referring to the subject.) 

Another article, by Floris D. du Plooy. shows that Low Clerman 
influence on Afrikaans vocabulary ıs only very slight. 

At the end of the volume there are reports on ‘Germanistik’ in South 
African universities, etc. 

The print is excellent. (There are two errors on p 76, line 32 and 
33) 

Acta Germanica 1966 ıs an interesting beginning, and I wish the best 
for volume 2. 


Perth HANS POLLAK 


DEUTSCHE NEUDRUCKE, RETHE BAROCK, herausgegeben von Erich 

Trunz, Max Niemeyer Verlag, Tubingen 1955. 

(1) Martin Opitz, Geistliche Poemata, herausgegeben von Erich Trunz; 

(2) Augustus Buchner, Anleitung zur deutschen Poeterey and Poet, heraus- 
gegeben von Marian Szyrocki, 

(3) Johann Klaj, Redeoratorien and Lobrede der Teutschen Poeterey, 
herausgegeben von Conrad Wiedemann. 


TIME was, and not so long ago, when the baroque revival of the ‘twenties’ 
was something to be read about but hardly felt, by students at least, 
outside the German-speaking lands. A handful of poems by Gryphius, a 
strophe from the tough-minded Fleming, a pious sentiment or two from 
Gerhardt, a footnote about Opitz’ historical importance and an awed 
genuflection in the general direction of Gmmmelshausen: this, possibly, 
was the standard issue of equipment. One was told, and in time told 
one’s own students, about the age of the Thirty Years’ War and the 
Turkish menace; but the bits and pieces somshow did not seem to make 
up the whole. And yet ıt was clear that if one could only get at it the 
literature really must measure up to and refizct the times of Wallenstein 
and the plague, of Kepler and Galilei. 

A great deal has happened in recent years to improve the situation. 
Hugh Powell’s editions of Gryphtus’ plays are a model of scholarly detail 
and also manage to convey, something rather rare, his appreciation and 
enjoyment of the actual works themselves. As we may see below, the 
impression often given by scholarly editions of older texts 1s that the 
editor 1s neutrally purveying some not altogether noisome brand of 
grocery. 

Another important contributor was George Schoolfield who with his 
deterringly entitled The German Lyric of the Baroque in English Trans- 
lation widened the vision and enlivened the senses of more students, pro- 
bably, than ever heard of any kind of Deutsche Neudrucke at all. Not that 
he did it by virtue of his translations which, perhaps, are neither here 
nor there But he did do it by a principle of selection which, in its 
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breadth, taste, piquancy and pathos gives us the ‘feel’ of a most con- 
tradictory age while providing us with chapter and verse for the feeling. 
Schoolfield, moreover, prefaced hıs translations, which appear alongside the 
original texts, with a foreword which in the view of the present writer 
is the most lively, credible and evocative account to date of what it must 
have felt like to be alive—precariously—and writing in the seventeenth 
century. 

This kind of approach led one to expect great things from the recent 
spate of Neudrucke published in Germany itself. Hopes so far have not 
been altogether fulfilled. One recalls the reprint a few years ago of 
Bidermann, Cenodoxus which had just about everything except, from the 
point of view of most present-day readers, the most important thmg of 
all. Joachim Meıchel’s almost contemporaneous (1635) German translation 
of the Latin original. Such tradıtional—-one is tempted to say arrogant— 
pedantry only encourages the fairly prevalent belief that these publications 
are carried out in the interests of a tight circle of initiates rather than 
for the benefit of the interested literary world at large 

Thus one approaches the present three volumes with mixed feelings of 
hope and fear. Neither feeling, as it turns out, is altogether justified, 
Trunz’ edition of Opitz is perhaps the least satisfactory; Wiedemann’s 
presentation of Klaj ıs certainly the most interesting; Szyrocki, from whom 
one perhaps expects most because of his admirable work on and for 
Gryphius, risks least and gets away with a cleanish sheet without having 
added anything substantial to his reputation. 

Trunz, ıt 1s true, has an unenviable- task, He has to introduce the series, 
mark out its points of departure and explain the method. He gives a 
fascinatingly detailed account of the photomechanical process as applied 
to elderly texts and points to all the pitfalls in a tone of steely hostility 
which seems to indicate that he has suffered more than most from ‘die 
Tucke des Objekts’. All the same, the number of errors which have crept 
in during the ‘re-touching’ process does seem to be excessively large, 
even though, as he tells us apologetically and in extenuation, this kind 
of thing happened in the United States too once upon a time. . . Some- 
how, however, German thoroughness falling back on transatlantic tech- 
nology leaves one with an unhappy feeling a feeling which is enhanced 
when Trunz, as general editor of the series, seems to be putting the 
' blame on the publishers’ methods of proofing and on the anonymous lady 
touchers-up. All rather trivial and a bit undignified: rather as if the 
Dean of the Faculty were to blame the office typist for leaving out the 
‘not’ in the preclusion clause. . . 

Over and above these aspects of the matter, however, Trunz’ account 
is valuable as a publishing history of Opitz’ work. It has little significance 
as a contribution to our appreciation of the work itself. True, Trunz 
is aware of the fact that this kind of publication is only a temporary aid 
against the time when a full critical edition becomes available, But one 
wishes he had used rather more of his space to write about the poetry 
itself. Perhaps the clue to his attitude is to be found early ın his remarks 
when he seems to limit the interest of this and comparable books to 
prospective doctoral candidates, In other words he institutionalises Opitz 
as material for dissertations. Involuntarily one recalls Ronald Gray’s recent 
remark on Goethe: ‘In Germany itself, although ıt is still sacrilegious 
for any critic to doubt his professorially guarded reputation, his eminence 
1s the subject of satirical amusement, largely because well-educated famihes 
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are expected to devote at least half a yard of book-shelving to him.” Com- 
parably, if on a much smaller scale, a poet of Opitz’ magnitude 1s much 
more than unrefined fuel for the doctoral industry. 

‘The pity 1s that Trunz’ vast knowledge of Opitz and his age could have 
enabled him to write, even if space be short, both selectively and 
authoritatively of a poet whom Wiedemann, in his Klaj edition, refers 
to as one of the stars in ‘dem grossen barockklassizistischen Dreigestirn 
Opitz~Fleming-Gryphius.’ The bibliography, however, in which Trunz was 
assisted by Ilse Pyritz, is exemplary: lucid, detailed and divided into almost 
every relevant section imaginable, 

It is good to have a text of Buchner’s Anleitung and Poet. Buchner, by 
the way, does not even merit a mention in some very reputable histories 
of literature Szyrocki’s edition, one imagines, will put an end to that. 
Again a substantial number of errors hag crept into the text but Szyrocki 
spares us the recriminations and contents himself, if not—wholly—us, with 
a neat little biography of his author, leaving the lectures of Professor 
Buchner, who numbered amongst his pupils at Wittenburg such notable 
figures as Schottel, Gerhardt, Thomasius, Klay and Zesen, to speak for 
themselves: which they do, vigorously and hucıdly. Not that the actual 
content is wildly provocative But it 1s well ordered, consequential in 
argument and really very readable. One may find some of the sentiments 
a httle old-maidish; at the same time, however, there is something strangely 
moving in the thought that people who saw che storming of Magdeburg, 
and Baner on the rampage, might also have heard, whenever they had 
time to listen, sentiments like these: 


‘Demnach so 1st des Poeten Ambt ein Thun darstellen/ wie es ist/ sein 
soll/ oder kan/ und dieses zu dem Ende/ dass er zugleich belustige und 
lehre/ welches eben der Zweck ist/ dahın ər allezeit zielen soll. Denn 
wann er nur belustigen wolte/ wehre er nıcht vıel besser/ als etwa ein 
Gauckler/ oder kurtzwerliger Rath und Bossenreisser . . . Darumb der 
Poet diese zwey nicht trennen/ sondern mit allem Fleisse zusamen 
fassen/ und dahin jederzeit bemühet seyn soll/ dass seme Sachen 
zugleich lieblich und anmuthig/ dan auch denen nützlich und erspriess- 
lich seyn/ welche sie lesen.’ 


Buchner covers many areas; be ranges from the habit, lamentably 
common among the soldiery and in the courts, of lacing the native idiom 
with foreign bits and pieces, to a severely moral ınjunction to poets as 
to how they must not write about love. His students must have found 
him most diverting: one of those people whom you often find yourself 
liking, if reluctantly, rather more than many with whose views you are 
in total agreement... 

Wiedemann’s edition of Klaj, Redeoratorier is a landmark. The texts 
reproduced here exist in only one printed copy. Hitherto they have been 
as good as inaccessible and certainly httle known. Yet Klaps attempt to 
create what Wiedemann calls a ‘rein sprachlishes Gesamtkunstwerk . .. 
Musik und Malerei in der poetischen Form zu vermählen’ is remarkable 
in itself as well as opening for us a mos: intriguing perspective on 
seventeenth century poetry. Wiedemann says fairly that the prıncıpal 
aesthetic charm of the work is in the parts rather than the unequal whole; 
and the parts often have remarkable intensity and poetic colour which 
justify the editor’s view of ‘Partien, wo die Sprache in der Tat zu musi- 
zieren beginnt oder das Bild vielfarbig zu schillern.’ The Oratorien are also 
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highly dramatic at times. There is, for example, and it must stand for 
many comparable episodes, the moment where Klaj, declaiming his own 
verses in a Nurnberg church, tells of the women of Bethlehem cursing 
Herod: 


Du Priestermorder/ Niemands Freund/ 
Du Landverderber/ Weiberfeind/ 

Ich wolte lieber seyn dein Schwein/ 
Als einer deiner Sohne seyn. . . 


But, he says suddenly, you all curse Herod, what about having a look 
round our own Germany? And at once he is away on an apocalyptic tour 
of the war: 


Mein Feld mit Knochen zugesät/ mit Blutschweis angefettet / 
Hat mir selbst eine Schedelstatt und Grabmal aufgebettet. 


Over and above the intrinsic importance of Klaj’s work, however, 
Wiedemann gtves us a colourful account of literary and religious life in 
an astoundingly liberal Nürnberg There are also some rather tragi- 
humorous accounts of Klaj himself: something of an eternal student 
it would seem,—‘der heruntergekommen sei und seme Poesie im Wirtshaus 
anstatt an dem Schreibtisch verstromen lasse. Rist, Colerus und Pippen- 
berg, einflussreiche Zeitgenossen also, hätten sich brieflich um ihn bemüht, 
doch er tranke und schwiege’ wenn er nicht tränke schliefe er. Er habe 
allerhand begonnen, doch nichts fertiggestellt, da er stets gahnend auf dem 
Rucken liege.’ Perhaps Kla; would not have been altogether distressed 
had he known that he would succumb to a stroke in the middle of lunch. 

This volume also includes the Lobrede der Teutschen Poeterey, which 
Wiedemann with magnificent understatement regards as probably the 
most untheoretical of all baroque theories of poetry. In sum: any series 
which includes matertal, both primary and critical, of this interest must be 
given a warm welcome One hopes that Wiedemann has more and 
comparable surprises under his counter. 


University of Adelaide BRIAN COGHLAN 


GEORG FORSTER Eınheit und Mannigfaltigkeit ın seiner geistigen Welt, 
Ludwig Uhlig. Tubingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1965, pp. VIII + 343. 


Dr Lupwic Unric's book on Georg Forster 1s the first scholarly mono- 
graph on this writer to be published in West Germany and the first 
attempt ever made te give a full-scale analysis of Forster’s thoughts and 
writings. It 1s based on a thorough textual, aesthetic, and philosophic 
criticism of all the printed Forster material available at present. Uhlig 
examines the three main fields of Forster’s activities, his work as a 
natural scientist, as an art critic and as a political writer. He sets himself 
the task of showing the ‘unity and variety of Forster’s mtellectual world’ 
by trying to establish ‘the basic structure’ of his development as a writer 
(p. 18), Uhlig’s method proves to be an extremely fruitful one; he does 
not try to hide the contradictory character of Forster's ideas, but shows 
how his philosophical and artistic development is characterized by just 
these contradictions 

Forster’s basic experience was his journey around the world with Cap- 
tain Cook (1772-75); m his book, Uhhg starts with an examination of 
some of the basic philosophical contradictions that are apparent in his 
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description of this voyage There are, first of all, the conflicting view- 
points of natural law and of historicism. Orginally Forster believed in 
some vaguely defined ‘human nature in general’ which, he assumed, 
would be identica] all over the world, but on the voyage he was confronted 
with ‘the different characters of nations’ and had to try to explain the 
causes for these differences. More and more he came to the conclusion 
that ethnographic diversity is caused by a great variety of factors. Uhlig 
says: ‘Forster started on his voyage around tke world in order to search 
for the general trends of human nature and experienced the manifoldness 
of individual characteristics.” (p. 36). 

Another important philosophical problem wzs that of Rousseauism. On 
the one hand Forster seems to have been ccnvinced of the validity of 
the enlightened belief ın progress. On the other hand, however, he saw 
ample proofs of the ‘corruption of manners’ as a result of a higher state 
of civilization In the Voyage Forster did not see these conflicting cate- 
gories as sharp contrasts and the notion of slow contradictory develop- 
ment seems already apparent ın hıs wrıting At an early stage the influence 
of Herder’s ideas can be traced. 

The next chapter of Uhlig’s book deals with Forster’s scientific work 
after he settled in Germany in 1779, Uhlig convincingly shows the re- 
appearance of the questions that were first ra:sed in connection with the 
Voyage in Forster’s later writings His positior shifts from Linné’s purely 
descriptive method to Buffon’s historical view of nature. But in opposing 
‘Naturbeschreibung’ to ‘Naturgeschichte’, Forster in many respects still 
remains tied to some of Linné’s static categories. This can clearly be 
seen in his attitude to the anthropological problems posed by the variety 
of human races, which lead to his embitterzd controversy with Kant. 
Although showing how very far Forster progressed on the path of modern 
evolutionistic thinking, Uhhg clearly points cut the differences between 
Forster and Darwin Forster did not yet see the divergency between the 
various species within a historical process and was still strongly com- 
mitted to the teleological thinking of his age. 

The most crucial question in Forster’s philosophical development is 
again the problem of progress and human perzectibility. His stand against 
Rousseauism now becomes definite. He completely rejects the idea that 
happiness or perfection could come from a ‘prrely animal state of nature’ 
and claims that sensitivity and intellectual progress are inherent in the 
human condition They are the source of language and of all scientific 
and cultural activity, man’s destination is a full exploration of himself 
and the world around him Uhlig demonstrates that in his ideas on human 
development and perfectibility Forster comes very close to Hegel’s dia- 
lecties Life is only possible in the ‘collisior’ of antagonistic forces, a 
full balance would be equivalent to death. Man has to search for enjoy- 
ment and happiness, but this is only a means to an end. By looking for 
satisfaction and fulfilment, man only follows 3ome ‘ruse of nature’ (‘List 
der Natur’), This activist philosophy relies on a cult of the individual. In 
his essays Forster advocates the exaggerated individualism of the eccentric 
ınstead of postulating some kind of harmony of forces as Schiller or 
Goethe did in their classical period. He often stresses the absurdity of 
any philosophy or religion which lays claim :o absolute validity. In this 
part of his book, Uhlig could probably have more explicitly worked out 
the ınter-relations between Forster’s mdividualistic activism and the literary 
movement of the Sturm und Drang in Germany. He rightly points out, 
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however, that in some ways, especially in his fight against the mechanising 
effect of pure rationalism or the dehumanısing character of the newly 
developing industrial society, Forster came close to the ideals of German 
‘Klassik’ and the position of the early Romantics. 

‘The second main section of Uhlig’s book is devoted to Forster as an 
art critic and explains his position between classicism and the concepts of 
‘Genieästhetik’. Forster rejected any trends in art that precluded a possible 
totalıty of feeling and intellect and therefore turned against many aspects 
of religious painting. It is a pity that in dealing with the complicated 
relationship between art criticism and the development of modern natural 
science in the age of discovery Uhlig did not consult Bernard Smith’s 
European Vision and the South Pacific, (O.U.P, 1957) which I think is 
most relevant for this topic, especially as Forster’s views of art were 
greatly influenced by the experiences gathered on his voyage round the 
world. 

The last part of Uhlig’s book contains an excellent assessment of 
Forster’s polıtical views. This is the more important as from the very 
first moment of his joining the Jacobins in Mainz in November 1792, he 
became an extremely controversial figure, and in the intellectual and 
political climate of contemporary Germany had no chance whatsoever of 
being understood or appreciated. Whereas conservative public opinion has 
always tried to belittle or to ridicule his political involvement, he gained 
some enthusiastic but sometimes not very objective appraisal from radical 
writers and critics over the last century. The Forster-Renaissance in East 
Germany has also been unable to clarify Forster’s position because 
Forster would fit neither into the category of one of the forerunners of 
Marxism-Leninism nor into that of a propagandist for German national 
unity, In discussing Forster’s political views, Uhlig uses a very fruitful 
method He does not—as most authors before him—use Forster’s corres- 
pondence and other documents as the main source, but gives a thorough 
analysis of Forster’s published writings and for the first time establishes 
the crucial continuity between Forster’s earlier work and his revolutionary 
period. 

The chapter on Forster’s politics is roughly divided into three parts. 
The first is entitled ‘Freiheit’ (Liberty) and discusses the political concepts 
in his works before 1790. Uhhg shows Forster’s attitude to tolerance, 
mainly in religious matters, and demonstrates that his ideas were at 
that time still adapted to the system of enlightened despotism. In contrast 
to the conditions in Germany and Poland he extolled the English example. 
On the whole Forster advocated a kind of ‘negative’ politics. He wanted to 
limit State interference, and showed an interest in civic liberties, though 
not really in the political machinery of government. Uhlig conclusively 
proves the similarity of Forster's early political views with those expressed 
in Humboldt’s Ideen (p. 157) In this period Forster often used the slogan 
‘public spirit? which he felt to be so strongly connected with English 
liberalism that he often left it untranslated in the German text. 

Forster’s voyage to the Netherlands, England and France in 1790, which 
resulted in his major literary work, Ansichten vom Niederrhein, decisively 
influenced the second phase of his political development 

The various rebellions that sprang up in Germany and Belgium in the 
wake of the outbreak of the French Revolution led to a further clarifica- 
tion of his political ideas In trying to comprehend the phenomenon of 
Revolution, he now accepted the existence of insoluble conflicts in society 
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and likened Revolutions to natural catastrophies which are necessary for 
human progress. Uhlig very rightly stresses the irrational and even the 
aesthetic elements which at this stage came into Forster’s description of 
revolutionary events (p. 184). Forster’s position was extremely difficult and 
contradictory, but ıt became more and more clear to him that there were 
no longer any hopes for a reform from wıtaın the system of absolute 
monarchy, 

The last phase 1s Forster’s Jacobin period (1792-94). After shortly 
sketching Forster’s revolutionary activities, Uhlig gives a well balanced 
assessment of his ideas. Again the problem of perfectibility plays a central 
rôle. The revolution was necessary, Forster says, because despotism and 
the lack of freedom were obstacles in the way of progress and human 
perfectibility can only be achieved in freedom. Absolutism has to bear 
all the blame for the revolution. One of the most interesting points of 
Uhlig’s book is his demonstration of how ‘offentliche Meinung’ becomes 
more and more important to Forster and as a slogan takes the place of 
‘public spirit. In Forster’s usage, ‘dftentliche Meinung’ is not so much 
related to the English ‘public opinion’, but to Rousseau’s ‘volonté générale’, 
the will of the people. ‘Public spirit’ is only possible where the will of 
the people dominates. From Liberalism, Forster had now come to a 
radical, totalitarian, democratic view, which also included strong collec- 
tivistic elements. Uhlıg bases his analysis on the distinction Marx and 
Lukács drew between the ‘bourgeois’ and the ‘citoyen’, and rightly wonders 
why this marxist interpretation has never really been used by East German 
criticism. Confronted with Pars life at the tıme of the Terror, Forster 
tried to find some sense behind the senselessness of day-to-day revo- 
lutionary action which he often saw in terms of the working of fate or 
providence. The helplessness of the individual, however, did not relieve 
him from his moral responsibility, and Uhlig convincingly demonstrates 
that the conflict between politics and humani:y was never suspended in 
Forster’s mind, but remained an insoluble dilemma. 

In the last part of this book Uhlig deals with the form of Forster’s 
works. When writing the Voyage Forster was already confronted with 
the question of how to amalgamate objective narrative, scientific obser- 
vations and the imparting of subjective exper.ence. 

A real synthesis of these elements was only reached by Forster in his 
Ansichten vom Niederrhein in the form of the ‘essayistischer Reisebrief’, 
where the unity of the work 1s safeguarded by the central figure of the 
author reflecting on his experiences. Using Friedrich Schlegel’s, Max 
Bense’s and Theodor Adorno’s definitions of the essay, Uhlig describes 
Forster as an eminent essayist, and analyses his masterly use of the 
epistolary form. In most of his works Forster creates an imaginary partner 
with whom he debates or discusses matters; they become real ‘written 
conversations’ (Friedrich Schlegel, p. 238). The climax of this dialectic, 
polemic style is his Pariser Umrisse (1793). A concrete phenomenon is 
used as a starting point which then leads to the finding of general state- 
ments valid in themselves. The style mirrors the process of reflection 
itself. The aim is to find and to solve hidden problems, and with the 
help of a ‘deliberative presentation’ make the essay a document of self- 
understanding. Forster's essays move consciously between contrasts, He 
is attacking all closed systems, all kinds of religious or scientific dogma, 
not from the viewpoint of the narrow-minded expert, but with the 
authority of a full human being Uhlig shows how greatly Forster was 
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indebted to English essayists. His essays are eminently ironical. They do 
not aim at presenting the reader with a final result, but maintain an 
ironic ambivalence. 

In a closing chapter Uhlig sums up the findings of his book, and— 
although stressing the difficulties of placing Forster in the German 
tradition—sketches his importance as a writer and philosopher An 
apparatus of copious notes and an excellent bibliography of Forster’s works 
as well as of secondary literature are added to the book. 

Uhlig’s Georg Forster will remain the basic reference book on this 
author unless the definitive edition of Georg Forster’s work brings a 
flood of new and hitherto unknown material. 


Monash University LESLIE BODI 


ERKENNTNISTHEORIE UND PROPHETIE. HERMANN BROCHS 
ROMANTRILOGIE ‘DIE SCHLAFWANDLER’. Leo Kreutzer, Studien 
zur deutschen Literatur, Bd 3. Tubingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1966, 
pp. x + 212. 


Tsis work is published as the third volume in the Tübingen series ‘Studien 
zur deutschen Literatur’ edited by Rıchard Brınkmann, Friedrich Sengk 
and Klaus Ziegler. It is based, as are other volumes in this series, on a 
Tübingen doctoral thesis. The author ıs now Assıstant to Professor Hans 
Mayer in Hannover. 

When the author was engaged on this work, he had little other secondary 
material dealing specifically with Die Schlafwandler to refer to. The only 
full-length work on Die Schlafwandler available to him was Mandelkow’s, 
likewise based on a doctoral thesis, published in Hamburg in 1962. It was 
inevitable that Kreutzer should feel it necessary to use Mandelkow as a 
starting-point, but it is regrettable that he has adopted such an aggres- 
sively polemical tone in his refutation of many of Mandelkow’s argu- 
ments, since Mandelkow’s woık was the pioneering venture in this field 

Kreutzer’s work impresses and fascinates right from the start. He begins 
with an illustrative elucidation of a passage from the text of the first 
novel of the trilogy (pp 1-6) to demonstrate the ‘Eigenart der Gestaltung’ 
in Broch’s novel. The question then posed: “Läßt sich—eine theoretische 
Fundierung nachweisen?” leads to the theoretical part of the investigation 
(pp. 6-48), which forms Part I of the work’ Part II (pp. 49-203) then 
elucidates by means of close textual analysis the “Kunstlerische Organısa- 
tionsform” of the trilogy and the interplay of technique and themes 
In the final sections of Part II (pp 190-203) Kreutzer deals with the 
theme indicated in the second part of his title, the “prophetic” conclusion 
of Die Schlafwandler. The theoretical part is not based, as in previous 
critical evaluations of the trilogy, on the “Zerfall der Werte” treatise. 
Kreutzer instead draws widely upon Broch’s essays and letters to delineate 
a comprehensive pattern in the composition of the work, and to trace 
the connections “mit der Organisationsform von Brochs Wert-, Geschichts- 
und Erkenntnistheorie” (p x). In his investigation of the nature of the 
“erkenntnistheoretischer Roman” he comes to the conclusion that the 
guiding principle is to be found in the concept of the “Erzabler als Idee”, 
enunciated by Broch in the James Joyce essay. The fundamental import- 
ance of this conclusion for an approach to the structure, technique and 
themes of the trilogy 1s emphasised throughout the book, “da der Roman 
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nichts anderes als die Entfaltung des ‘Erzätlers als Idee’ ist”. (p. 186). 
Kreutzer points out that the ‘Erzahler als _dee’ is not always identical 
with the ‘Programmpunkt’ indicated ın the sub-title of the novel (p. 47 note 
16 and cf also pp. 55-56) It ıs however defined as the essential basic 
concept of a work, which controls the creative imagination of the novelist 
as a subordinating and all-pervasive principle, the famous ‘Setzung der 
Setzung’ applied to the theory and technique of the novel. Kreutzer 1s 
not unaware of the dangerous implications of all this (cf. p. 37 note 17) 
but claims that Broch’s achievement 1s not .n his ‘Idealismus’ or ‘Welt- 
anschauung’, rather in their conscious manipulation, and that this dis- 
tinguishes Die Schlafwandler from the later novels. 

Having established this basic principle of composition, Kreutzer gives 
a close analysis of tbe trilogy, which ıs lucid and at times quite exciting. 
There are moments however when the ‘Erzahler als Idee’ seems to be 
lost sight of, or is at least reduced in importance. On p. 89 Kreutzer postu- 
lates ‘eine neutrale Stimme’ between the contrasting attitudes of Bertrand 
and Joachim towards the uniform, and the connection with the “Erzähler 
als Idee’ 1s not clear, Occasionally expressions are used such as. ‘Broch 
lasst den Leser—’ (p 92) which again seer. to be in conflict with the 
claim that the smallest detail of the novel remains related to the ‘Erzahler 
als Idee’, and that a maximum lack of freedom in composition is achieved 
(p. 103). 

There are details of interpretation of course which will provoke dis- 
agreement, but on the whole Kreutzer’s analysis of the text 1s masterly 
and convincing. Mote space is devoted to the Pasenow novel (pp. 49-104) 
and to Esch (pp 105-162), the Hugnenau novel (pp. 163-192). This lack 
of balance—from which Mandelkow’s work zlso suffered—is defended by 
Kreutzer (p. 123 note 7) on the grounds that the demonstration of the 
principles of composition, having been illustrated in detail in the inter- 
pretation of the first two novels, need not be repeated in the case of 
Huguenau The section dealing with Huguerau begins however with the 
statement: ‘Der dritte Teil ist der gewichtigste der Trilogie,’ and would 
seem therefore to require fuller treatment, in spite of Kreutzer’s defence. 

A more serious Jack of balance concerns the programme indicated by 
the title, Erkenntnistheorie und Prophetie. We are told (p. x): ‘Diese 
Untersuchung fragt sich von der Technik der Schlafwandler zu ıhrer 
Tendenz durch. Ein Weg, der markiert wird durch das Begriffspaar: 
Erkenntnistheorie und Prophetie.’ No critic of Broch has yet been success- 
ful ın satisfactorily evaluating the positive cr prophetic elements of the 
last chapter of Die Schlafwandler. Kreutzer likewise does not succeed, 
and seems indeed to be unconvinced himself. After 189 pages of text 
tracing the disintegration of values and the resultant phenomena, 14 pages 
are allotted to the element of ‘Prophetie.’ This seems like paying lp- 
service to the task implied by one half of tke title chosen for the book. 
It does not offer a convincing justification for what Arntzen called the 
‘Schlusskadenz’, and indeed such a justification requires more than postu- 
lation of a ‘Zuversicht, dass auch die ‘Inhalte’ sich eines Tages bilden 
werden.” (p. 192). 

The concept of ‘Schlafwandeln’ (pp. 193-203) also seems to be an 
appendage to the study. It ıs true to say that the whole of Kreutzer’s 
investigation throws indirect light on this problem, but it is unfortunate that 
a direct approach ıs consigned to the last pages of the book This is 
perhaps inevitable, given Kreutzer’s approach, which examines the themes 
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of the trilogy from the basic position of the ‘Erzahler als Idee’, and 
leads him to concentrate on the ‘Programmpunkte’: ‘Romantik’, ‘Anarchie’ 
and ‘Sachlıchkeit’ rather than the more general theme of ‘Schlafwandeln’. 

Two minor criticisms concern footnotes and misprints. The book, which 
is altogether very well produced, is remarkably free from misprints, but 
on p. 114 the New York Bookman has been transmogrified into a 
‘Bootmann’, Misprints were also noted on p. 111 and p. 175. The footnotes 
are too numerous, and at times too copious, giving the impression that 
the revisions to the thesis weie incorporated in this sometimes rather 
clumsy way. 

Kreutzer’s book 1s of course not the last word on Die Schlafwandler. 
It does not deal with a number of themes still requiring critical investi- 
gation, as for instance Broch’s use of language or the place of this work in 
a hterary historical setting. It is however the best work on Die Schlaf- 
wandler to appear to date. 


University of Otago E. W. HERD 


THOMAS MANN. FIKTION, MYTHOS, RELIGION Herbert Lehnert 
Kohlhammer, 1965, pp. 267. 


Tuis study is published as No. 27 in the Kohlhammer paper-back series 
‘Sprache und Literatur.’ Like other publications in this series, it is marred 
by an annoying number of misprints. 

Lehnert’s title promises rather more excitement than the studies actually 
provide. The book ıs really a collection of three studies. In the first 
(pp. 9-98) the author attempts to establish a theory of narrative technique 
by means of a structural examination of Mann’s early works, including 
Buddenbrooks. In the second (pp. 99-139) he offers four essays on Der 
Tod ir Venedig, and in the third (pp. 140-223) he examines Thomas 
Mann’s ‘Lutherbild’, Not all of the work is published here for the first 
time. Lehnert has made extensive use of the material in the Thomas Mann 
Archiv in the Eıdgenossische Technische Hochshule in Zurich and 
quotes also from unpublished material in the ‘Nachlass’. 

In the first section Lehnert attempts to avoid complexity in terminology 
by concentrating on the concepts of ‘Strukturlinie’ and ‘sprachliche Ver- 
gegenwartigung’ The intention 1s most laudable and will be welcomed by 
all those who have become impatient with the never-ending creation of 
private critical terminologies, and who would forbid the invention of new 
critical terms except under licence of, say, the IVG. Unfortunately 
Lehnert’s desire for simplicity and clarity has led him at times into 
oversimplification. He seems at first to be postulating a single ‘Struktur- 
linie’ as the basic feature of a work of prose fiction, and this works well 
enough in the discussion of the early short stories. The novel however needs 
a more complex approach, and in Buddenbrooks Lehnert distinguishes not 
only a ‘Strukturlinie’ and a ‘parallele Lime’ but also a ‘Horizont’. A struc- 
tual line (or ‘Entwicklungslinie’, which Lehnert uses as a synonym) 1s, we 
are told (p. 87), ‘eine Orientierung’. In Buddenbrooks this is developed from 
the motif-patterns, whereas the technique of repetition serves the purpose of 
‘sprachliche Vergegenwdrtigung’. So far, so good, even though doubts as to 
the validity of the critical scheme are suggested by the admission: ‘Ich hätte 
auch die Beziehung auf den relıgiosen Horzont Strukturlinie nennen 
können .  (p. 87). It 1s when we ask what results are obtained by 
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such a method of investigation, that disappointment sets in. In the study 
of Buddenbrooks (pp. 62-85) we are offered ro new insight: the definition 
of the structural line (p. 73) in fact comes uncomfortably close to synopsis, 
in spite of Lehnert’s protestations. This makes the conclusion itself suspect 
of over-simplification and puts in question the validity of the approach: 
‘So ist das Verfallsthema Teil der Struktur des Werkes geworden . . . 
aber gerade nicht, wie Thomas Mann meinte, etwas “Allgemeingültiges”. 
(p. 73) 

Another simphfymg term which Lehnert establishes in this section, and 
refers to throughout the book 1s ‘dynamiscie Metaphysik’. This term 
is used to describe the intellectual position of Thomas Mann, as it 
developed under the influence of Nietzsche’ ‘Schauspiel im leeren Raum, 
mit anderen Worten. asthetische Konstellationen auf dem Hintergrund 
eines nıhilistischen Bewusstseins oder in einem Begriff: dynamische Meta- 
physik.’ (p. 34). Here again, the application of the concept in ınterpreta- 
tion leads to nothing that is not already familar, but only to reformula- 
tion ` 

The essays on Der Tod ın Venedig are interesting mainly because of 
the discussion of Mann’s debt to Erwin Rohde’s Psyche, although the 
results of this investigation had appeared previously in PMLA in June 
1964. Lehnert also produces interesting evicence of Mann’s use of the 
Odyssey in Der Tod in Venedig, and attacks Mann’s own interpretation 
of Der Tod in Venedig on account of its extra-literary terms of reference: 
‘Begriffe, die ın den Strukturen fiktiver Werke bedeutend sind, verlieren 
thre Überzeugungskraft, sobald sie ın der Wirklichkeit angewandt 
werden” (p. 138). Most students of literature make this painful discovery 
at a fairly early age, but perhaps there ıs no harm in reminding them of 
it, Some of them wıll find the pontifical tone of the reminder rather irrita- 
ting 

The section on Thomas Mann’s picture of Luther is too long. Lehnert 
makes his point that Thomas Mann did not know very much about 
Protestant theology, and that he misunderstocd Luther, again because of 
Nietzsche. The evidence is adduced from Thomas Mann’s reading in the 
field, his underlinings and marks made in the books he read, from his 
collections of notes, and amongst Mann’s works, especially from Doktor 
Faustus. The points are made, but laboured, and the vehemence of the 
argument has the tone of personal confession, as on p. 155, where Lehnert 
speaks of Mann’s misconception of Luther as ‘ein Gefühl, das auch der 
Schreiber dieser Zeilen lange gehegt zu haben bekennen muss.’ The desire 
to develop the arguments in this section as fully as possible also leads 
at times to an accumulation of expressions of presumption: ‘vermutlich’, 
‘man darf vermuten’, ‘gewesen sein muss’, ‘Eonnte die Erklärung sein’, 
‘konnte ebensowohl’, ‘kann geblieben sein’, ‘es ıst modglich, dass’, ‘kann 
nicht gewesen sein’, ‘mit ziemlicher Sıcherheif, ‘so kann man wohl ver- 
muten’, ‘gewesen sein muss’, ‘erlauben den Schluss’. All these examples 
are culled from pp. 140-143, which makes this section read rather like the 
New Zealand Government’s White Paper on Vietnam. Nevertheless, this 
third section contains ılluminatıng information on Thomas Mann's source 
material, and this, as in the case of the studies on Der Tod in Venedig, 
makes this book a useful addition to the cr.tical literature on Thomas 
Mann. 


University of Otago E. W. HERD. 
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DIE ICH-FORM UND IHRE FUNKTION IN THOMAS MANNS 
‘DOKTOR FAUSTUS UND IN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR DER 
GEGENWART. Margrit Henning. Tübingen, Max Niemeyer, 1966, pp. 
242. : 


The title of this erudite work is very much more modest than the enterprise 
itself, for the author 1s not satisfied with an examination of the function 
of Zeitblom’s first-person narrative in Doktor Faustus and that of the 
narrators in some more recent novels (notably Max Frisch’s Stiller and 
Hans Erich Nossack’s Spirale), Her elaborate and often illuminating 
analysis ts to serve her thesis that, with the advent of Doktor Faustus, 
‘die Ich-Form’ appears ‘zum ersten Mal als Form und Gehalt beherr- 
schendes Kunstprinzip’ (p. 1), in contrast to the traditional novel where 
it is ‘in allen Fällen Kompositionsprinzip' (p. 2). This latter term 1s 
defined as merely serving the organisation of contents, while the former 
allows ‘die Darstellung der Innendimension, . . . Erfahrungen und Vor- 
gange, die sich der romanhaften Darstellung entziehen’ (p 2); ‘die Form 
ist Zeichen und Sinnträger, sie ermoglicht überhaupt erst die Darsteli- 
barkeit des ‘“Romangeschehens”’ (p. 186). 

But ıs there a difference? And ıf there ıs, what does it amount to? Even 
if one were blıthely to assume that there could only be one compositional 
principle for every given theme (and there are several similar categorical 
statements in this book), why should we see in Zeitblom ‘die wesentliche 
Komponente in einem Erzahlganzen’ but not in Tristram Shandy, merely 
because the latter “beherrscht . . souveran die Darstellung’ (p. 159)? 
True, ‘nur durch dıe Brechung ın Zeitblom kann die undurchdringliche 
Personlichkeit Leverkühns in ıhrer schillernden Vieldeutigkeit Gestalt 
gewinnen’ (p. 158), but that also holds good of quite a number of ‘tradi- 
tional’ tales presented in the first person, and it does not preclude Adrıan’s 
direct intrusion into the report, the famous dialogue with the devil which 
Zeitblom merely ‘copies’. 

‘Kennzeichen des neuen Typs ist der Ich-Erzahler als Medium; Zeitblom 
als Biograph kann nur durch seine Subjekrivitat seme Funktion erfüllen, im 
‘Stiller’ und in der ‘Spirale’ ist die Existenz des erzählenden Ichs entschei- 
dend’ (p. 158) But the narrator 1s always the medium, it ıs always his 
function to establish a subjective perspective, and Zeitblom’s ‘existence’ is 
as decisive as Stiller's, ‘dieses Ich-Erzahlers, der sicht selbst zum Er 
verwandelt’ (p. 161). 

In her survey of the research into the ‘Ich-Form’, the author shows 
herself very much aware of misconceptions and faulty definitions deriving 
from the obstinate pursuit of abstractions from the work made into rules 
for all work, or of preconceived notions into which everything which will 
not fit must be pressed. It is a pity that so much judicious analysis 1s 
here marred by the same ‘terminologische Verwirrung’ (p. 172} which the 
author wishes to avoid. She takes Käte Hamburger (Die Logik der 
Dichtung) to task for tryıng to press ‘die Ich-Erzahlung zu sehr in ein 
Schema, das am Er-Roman gepruft und fur gut befunden worden ist’ (p. 
134). But she presses herself for a difference between a ‘fingierter” and 
a ‘fiktiver’ narrator, and this does no more convince than her statement 
that the psychological presentation of Dr Jekyll’s and Mr Hyde’s double 
existence is impossible, ‘da die einsinnige Ich- oder Er-Erzahlung dazu nicht 
genugt’ (p. 161}—and yet, are Adrian and Zeitblom not also ‘emsinnig’? 

One further example ‘Der Teufel ist hier (in Doktor Faustus) nicht 
mehr Gegenpart Gottes wie Goethes Mephistopheles, sondern er wird aus 
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der metaphysischen Konstellation herausgerissen und sekularisiert’ (p. 100). 
And Erich Kahler is quoted (Die Sakularisierung des Teufels) as stating 
that the devil has here become a secular phenomenon. True again, as far 
as the latter part of the statement goes; but, secular or not, for Adrian, 
at least, the devil remains God’s counterpert, and as he talks with the 
one, he prays to the other. 

But it is the extensive and painstaking analysis of Thomas Mann's 
novel itself, after all, which makes the work valuable and most interesting. 
The author discusses the structural principle of employing two completely 
different and, indeed, oppositional, characters, in Adrian and Zeitblom, 
and shows the difference in the narrator’s perspective between the first 24 
chapters and the equally long second part, with the ‘akzentsetzende 
Bedeutung des 25. Kapitels’ as some sort of recapitulation, ‘Zusammen- 
schau’. The function of direct speech in the different phases of the tale 1s 
lucidly explained, and there 1s a fine section on Leverkühn’s relation to the 
‘D&monische’, and how this is presented through Zeitblom’s ‘subjektives 
Verhalten’ while it ıs, at the same time, evaluated by the reader who ıs 
‘integrales Element des Romans’. And there 1s also a chapter on the role 
played by the three different time levels of the narration. The remainder 
of the study is devoted to the above-mentiored (and further) examples of 
recent German novels in thts particular form, with a final section differ- 
entiating between the allegorical and symbolical novel. The bibliography 
strangely omits, with the exception of S. Fischer, all references to pub- 
lishers, 

Of course, the analysis of Mann’s novel also engenders some questions 
and doubts, May we assume that Zeitblom ıs always ‘vordergründig’ (p. 
95} or even ‘incompetent’ (p. 129), when he explains Adrian’s ties with 
the devil; that, refusing to search for psychological reasons for Adrian’s 
‘Migrane’, he is not aware of them, at leas: in the beginning? And yet 
Zeitblom is endowed with ‘psychologischem Einfuhlungsvermogen’ (p 96) 
Or does he really always disdain, ‘rückblickend Zusammenhange herzu- 
stellen, die 1hm in der Vergangenheit verborgen waren’? Does he not do 
just that in the very first chapter when he refers to Rudi Schwerdtfeger’s 
death? And, speakıng of love in thıs connection, why ıs there so little 
reference to Adrian’s real tragedy, the ‘Liebesverbot’ (p. 117)? Is it not 
his most terrible failure that he cannot nd timself of his ‘Kalte’, cannot 
find anyone to share his loneliness, Marie, Echo, even Schwerdtfeger? Can 
we speak of ‘Unsichtbarkeit des Teufels und... die fehlenden Aktionen, 
die dieses Bundnis charakterisiert’ (p. 100), when there are so many agents, 
before and after his apparition, and so many actions, from the death of 
the doctors to Echo’s death which, Adrıan stetes, are fulfilled promises on 
the part of the devil? ‘Das Wesen des Teufelsbundes schließt die Moglich- 
keit der sprachlichen Gestaltung aus’ (p. 103): Why? Is ıt not here given 
expression? And finally, why ıs there only one reference, and that in a 
footnote, to Nietzsche (p. 115), when the work is also an account of 
Nietzsche’s life? Is this, perhaps, connected w-th the author’s reluctance to 
acknowledge any factual references (‘montage’, biography, autobiographical 
elements) both for Doktor Faustus (which does contain so much of Mann's 
own experiences) and for Ernst Junger’s Auf den Marmorklippen? ‘Die 
Transposition in eine phantastische Welt . . verbietet auch die Deutung, 
daß es sich hier um einen politischen Schlusselroman handle’ (p. 220). 

But against these questions, there are a good many convincing answers 
to other problems. The question of ‘definition’ remains, and, apparently, 
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it is also connected with style, or, at least, with certan peculiarities of 
word-choice. One can get over the ‘Nachvollzug des Lesers’, one gets 
slowly conditioned to that ‘aufzeigen’; but what earthly difference there 
should be between ‘Realisierung’ and ‘Verwirklichung’, can only be guessed, 
when we read (p. 125): ‘Von “Verwirklichung” im Sinne der Realisierung 
konnen wir aber erst sprechen, wenn wir den Leser in unsere Betrachtungen 
miteinbeziehen’. 


University of New South Wales W. G. HESSE. 


KINDLERS LITERATURLEXIKON, Kindler Verlag, Zurich-München, 
vol. I Werke A-Cn, 1965, pp. XXXII & 2710 columns, vol. II Co-Fk, 
1966, pp. XXVIII & 2974 columns. 


Tuıs encyclopaedia 1s based on and commercially linked with Valentino 
Bompianı's Dizzionarı delle opere ai tutti e Tempe e di tutte le Letterature 
(Milan, 1947-50, 9 vols), and shares with it the principle of not con- 
sıdering authors, genres or national literatures, but only individual works 
which appear in alphabetical order. It goes beyond Bompianı, and a French 
version in 4 vois: Lafont-Bompiam Dictionnaire des oeuvres de tous les 
temps et de tous les pays, 4 vols & 1 index vol., Paris 1952-1955) in that 
ıt ıncludes more of the less known literatures and more individual works 
and, ın particular, furnishes every article with critical comments and with 
a bibliography. It ıs a completely independent enterprise with its own staff 
of expert advisers and contributors. Wolfgang von Einsiedel, a well known 
editor, essayist and translator who lived as an émigré in England from 
1937 to 1956, planned and prepared this monumental undertaking from 
1958 to 1964, when Gert Woerner, until then advisor to several publish- 
ing firms, took over the chief editorship. 

Goethe conceived the idea of Weltliteratur late in hfe, being ınspired 
by the consequences of the ‘most terrible wars’ which, he said, had not 
only shaken so many nations in their foundations but also had brought 
them together. ‘National literatures’, he observed to Eckermann (27 
January 1827}, ‘are no longer of importance; the epoch of Weltliteratur 1s 
in the air and everyone must co-operate with a view to accelerating the 
advent of that epoch.’ This encyclopaedia enforces the concept of 
Weliliteratur ın a striking way, as a unifying factor in the history of the 
human mind, in that there is undoubtedly a link between the most primitive 
and the most developed intellectual creation, an eternal recurrence of 
ideas, beliefs, motifs and forms, a unity of mind diversified and reflected 
in various modes of expression on a national and individual level. 

Works of 130 national literatures are assembled here. Each of them 
1s supervised by an expert adviser, for instance ancient Greek literature 
by Walter Jens (Tubingen), Latin by Wolfgang Schmid (Bonn), English 
by Rudolf Stamm (Basle), French and Provençal by Erich Kohler (Heidel- 
berg), Commonwealth Literatures by Professors Jeffares (Leeds) and H. 
Tisch (Tasmania), Arabic by R. Paret (Tubingen), Chinese by Herbert 
Franke (Munchen), Indian, old Iran and Tibetan by Helmut Hoffmann 
(Hamburg), Dutch and Flemish by Pierre Vermeeren (Cologne) and Ger- 
man by Hugo Kuhn (Munchen) and Arthur Henkel (Heidelberg). Most 
of the more exotic and- primitive literatures have been handed over to 
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anthropologists, e.g. the literature of aboriginals in Australia and Oceania 
to Professors Nevermann (Berlin) and Petri (Cologne), and the literature 
of pre-Columbian American peoples to Prcfessors Trimborn (Bonn) and 
Schlesier (Kansas); responsible for Eskimo literature is the well known 
Germanist Louis Hammerich (Copenhagen) 2tc. 

Whereas the first six volumes are devoted to individual works, the last 
(vol. VID will contain historical surveys of each of the 130 literatures and 
extensive indexes, although each volume is already provided with a loose- 
leaf provisional index listing authors and those of their works and 
anonymous works treated in ıt The publisher promises to have the whole 
enterprise completed early in 1969. 

Altogether vols. I-VI will contain articles on 18,000 individual works 
written by more than 300 contributors. In eddition 360 illustrations (300 
of them colour plates) significant for the history of book publication, 
manuscripts, stage techniques, in fact also for the history of art, ılluminate 
important works Striking elements in the first two volumes are, for 
instance, a manuscript page of Dostoievski's “The Possessed” with the 
author’s drawıngs (vol. I, plate XXXIV), the first page of the illuminated 
manuscript of the Carmina Burana (vol I, plate L), an illustration, of 1948, 
to the Arabian Nights by Max Chagall (vol. I, plate XIV), or a (splendid) 
reproduction of a coin from Syracuse of 489 B.C. (vol. II, plate XLIID, 
illustrating some of Pındar's Olympian Odes (epinikia melé). Each volume 
is prefaced by tables showing the transcript into Latin letters of works 
written in non-Latin script and their phonetiz value, 

A major difficulty in using the encyclopaedia appears to be the finding 
of the titles of works one wishes to consult. In contrast to Bompiani 
and Lafont the German editors adopted the scholarly principle of listing 
in alphabetical order the titles of the original first edition of every work 
included. This is particularly awkward im cases of remote languages; the 
Arabian Nights, for instance, appear under A'f Laila Wa-Laila (Thousand 
and one Nights); even nearer home Shakespeare’s Coriolanus or Henıy 
V are not found under C or H, but under T and C respectively: ‘The 
Tragedy of Coriolanus’ and ‘The Chronicle History of Henry the Fifth’. 
It 1s at first disconcerting to find under ‘Coriolanus’ only articles on 
plays by Josef Collins (1802) and Bertold Brecht (1952), but once the 
user gets accustomed to consulting the loose-leaf indexes those difficulties 
are easily overcome, 

The term ‘literature’ is not confined to ‘creative literature’ but applied 
to all fields of intellectual endeavour within the history of the human 
mind: it embraces oral tradition (as in the case of Australian aboriginals), 
aesthetics, philosophy, theology, economics, politics, historical writings 
of importance, essays, significant autobiographies and collections of corres- 
pondences, travel literature, even the natural sciences as proves for 
instance the article on Copernicus’ ‘De revolutionibus orbium coelestium 
libri VI’, 1e. books or treatises in any field which had an impact on the 
cultural development of a particular nation cr on humanity. To take as 
an example the field of political philosophy, the first two volumes alone 
contain almost a history of it with articles on the ‘Corpus juris civilis’ of 
Justinianus, the ‘Defensor pacis’ of Marsiltus of Padua (1324), Grotius’ 
‘De jure belli ac pacis’, Locke’s ‘Epistola de tolerantia’, Montesquieu’s 
‘De l'esprit des lois’, Rousseau’s two ‘Discours’ and ‘Le contrat social’, 
the American ‘Declaration of Independence’ (illustrated by Jefferson’s 
manuscript draft), de Maistre’s ‘Considération sur la France’, Adam 
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Muller’s ‘Elemente der Staatskunst’, St. Simon’s ‘Du système industriel’, 
Karl Marx’s ‘Die deutsche Ideologie’ down to Mussolini’s ‘La dottrina del 
fascismo’, Muller van den Bruck’s ‘Das dritte Reich’, Carl Schmitt’s ‘Der 
Begriff des Politischen’ of 1927 and Ernst Junger’s ‘Der Arbeiter’ of 1932. 

Stoffgeschichte can be studied profitably although again one has to be 
wary of the alphabet. Under the title Faust the versions by Goethe, 
Klinger, Lenau, Lessing and Maler Müller are treated successively whereas 
Heme’s ballet libretto 1s found under ‘Der Doktor Faust’, Mann’s novel 
under ‘Doktor Faustus’ whereas Marlowe's play will be found under ‘The 
Tragicall Historie of D. Faustus’ and Valéry’s ‘Mon Faust’ under M 
Dorothy Sayers’ ‘The Devil to Pay’ (1944) was evidently not found worthy 
of inclusion by the adviser on English literature. For the editors admit 
that selection had to be subjective to some extent and that they included 
works which although not of first rate quality had an impact on their 
time as best sellers. Selection also had to be of a limited scope, in 
particular in the fields of lyric and short prose works In the latter cases 
they included collections of lyrics such as Heine’s ‘Buch der Lieder’, Rılke’s 
‘Buch der Bilder’, Lear’s ‘A Book of Nonsense’, or collections of novellas 
such as ‘Il Decamerone’, although important single novellas are given 
individual articles such as Cervantes’ ‘Coloauio de los perros’, a story from 
the ‘Novelas ejemplares’, Poe’s ‘The Fall of the House of Usher’, or Kleist’s 
‘Bettelweitb von Locarno’ and ‘Findling’, and Hoffmann’s ‘Don Juan’ 

Whereas the expert advisers are mainly German scholars, the contribu- 
tors for the individual articles are recruited from many countries; the 
majority of them appear to be younger scholars Yet their contributions— 
occasionally worked over by the editorial staff—are competent and stimula- 
ting, and many of them are bıillıant. The pattern of each article is to 
review contents, form and origin of the work under discussion, to be 
followed by a critical appraisal and an evaluation of its literary and 
cultural importance, including its after-effects, The bibliographies (those of 
vol, I were concluded on 1 June 1964, of vol. II on I June 1965) list 
first the editions of the work, then translations into German and finally 
secondary literature. Among the treatment of larger works special mention 
may be made of collective articles, e.g. on the Bible (‘Die Bibel’) written 
by the chief editor (vol. I columns 1584-1605 incl. 11 columns of biblio- 
graphy), on the New Testament under the title ‘Evangelien’ (vol. II, 2528- 
2542), on the Apocrypha (I, 780-797) and the deutero-canonical books (II, 
1814-1828), on the Eddas (IT, 1814-1828) and the Alexander-Epıcs of 
which there are some 40 ancient, European and Oriental versions (I, 389- 
414). The different articles preceded by the adjectives Agyptisch (I, 163-217) 
or Akkadisch (I, 323-346) give complete surveys of these cultures, and the 
article ‘Australische Eingeborenenliteratur’ by Petri (I, 1139-1147) stresses 
the unique position of this ‘literature’ within the literatures of the world. 
To mention one last item: the contribution on the Eıreks Saga Rouota 
(II, 1915-1919) discusses the whole question of Viking settlement in 
America, including the Vinland map published by Skelton in 1965. 

These examples must suffice to indicate the wealth of information and 
the stimulus that can be obtained from this encyclopaedia, whose use- 
fulness for scholars of national literatures and of comparative literature 
can hardly be overrated. 


University of Melbourne R. H. SAMUEL. 
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DRIEMAAL HUYGENS, Vergelijkende Karakteristieken van Constantijn 
Huygens’ Batava Tempe, 't Costelick Mal en De Uytlandighe Herder. M. 
Jacob Smit, Assen (the Netherlands), 1966. 


THE Dutch Renaissance virtuoso Constantine Huygens, father of the 
physicist Christiaen, and secretary to three Priaces of Orange in succession, 
poet, musician, and first recognizer of Rembrandt’s genius, is from several 
quarters beginning to receive the proper literary attention he deserves. Es- 
pecially since the pioneering works by Dr. Rcsalie L. Colie and Dr. A G. 
H. Bachrach (mentioned in passing by the author), the much-neglected 
‘presence’ of Britain in Constantiyn’s spiritual make-up is being scrutinized 
with increasingly interesting results. This book by the Professor of Dutch 
in the University of Melbourne is a comparative study of the characteristics 
of three of Huygens’s poems written between July 1621 and December 1622, 
that is, after his second visit to England and during the third Within the 
framework of Dutch literary history and criticism it represents a useful 
and all too rare set of directions in attempting to trace a picture of the 
poet in the making. Moreover, as the mottc indicates (John Stephens’s 
phrase ‘never was a brain so sudden, as to compose well without the 
precedent of others in the like kind’), it also deals with the origins of 
some of Huygens’s themes and stylistic methods in works the poet knew 
or may have known. Surprisingly, Britain receives comparative little atten- 
tion, in spite of the fact that the period of the poet’s life concerned is 
governed, practically and artistically, by Huygens’s interest in and renewed 
acquaintance with English life and letters. Nonetheless one is struck by the 
display of Dr. Smit’s general knowledge of the period (or broad hints to 
this effect), even if one may not always respond to the way in which the 
main aim (the reconstruction of Huygens’s personality as a poet) has been 
realized. Partly, no doubt, some of one’s unease is caused by the fact that 
Dr. Smit saves his personal comment on some of the most obtrusive facets 
of this personality for the Conclusion of his study, without giving refer- 
ences to this as he goes along. Nor can one always agree with some of the 
author’s qualitative judgements of Huygens’s poetry. If Constantine in his 
stylistic devices, like his circumlocutions and enumerations, followed his 
greater contemporaries at home and abroad, this does not necessarily re- 
lieve him of the obligation to use his own discretion and taste. But then, 
one cannot help feeling that he was not the great creative genius that Dr. 
Smit states he was. 

The other question which Dı Smit raises, Le. that of the function of 
the poem at the moment of writing for the poet himself, receives scanty 
treatment in the case of ‘Batava Tempe’. It would seem that the author’s 
opinions on the ‘vagueness’ of the body of mag.strates in the Republic, and 
the ensuing unlikelihood of Huygens’s writing ir. order to be read by all the 
best people, cannot really be maintained; with a Huygens, whose father was 
a member of the Council of State, the body mainly responsible for the 
Republic’s foreign policy, the contrary must have been the case In this 
light ‘Batava Tempe’ reads as a highly ambitious poem written with the 
precise aim of furthering the poet’s own diplomatic interests. The eulogy 
of Prince Maurice and of the Winter King and Queen (the alleged temper- 
ing of the latters’ praise, from ‘more than human couple’ to ‘unconquerable 
couple’ in Huygens’s manuscript can easily be read as the opposite—a more 
pleasing, far more meaningful, acutely political epithet), the superior tone 
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assumed in writing about the vulgus, and the most cringing humility before 
‘Royalty, may be seen as indications of this. 

The second poem discussed, “t Costelick Mal’, ts a more or less formal 
satire on extravagance in dress, with a fair amount of derivations from 
John Williams’s Sermon of Apparell, as has also been shown by Dr Colie. 
We are reminded that Huygens read and used Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, but one wonders why the other preachers mentioned by Miss Colie 
are entirely disregarded. Dr. Smit comments on the ‘oosmic expansion of 
the self’ which he detects in Huygens through his lively descriptions of 
mental cases, and which he recognizes as one of the main characteristics 
of the Dutch ‘Romantic’ poets of the 1880’s, with whom he has long been 
familiar. As an illustration another poem of Huygens’s is quoted on p. 100, 
in which one cannot help feeling that the imagery is conventionally hyper- 
bolical and only indicative of, again, Huygens’s essentially bourgeois re- 
spect for the princeliness of Princes. The author’s correlatives of the poet’s 
images are obvious and unquestionable, even if one wonders whether they 
were stored as far away as in Huygens’s subconscious. 

‘De Uytlandighe Herder’, a pastoral poem on the siege of Bois-le-Duc, 
containing a paraphrase of Psalm 79 and a long address to Daniel Heinsius, 
Huygens’s friend at Leiden, raises a few problems which the author treats 
with expertise. In this discussion it is interesting to note that much more 
attention thas been paid to biographical details. A more than superficial com- 
parison with Spenser’s elegy on the death of Sidney and that on the death 
of Lady Douglas Howard is avoided, because Huygens’s bent of mind, 
according to Dr. Smit, is opposed to the ‘soft elegance, over-sugary sweet- 
ness and perfumed artificiality’ of this ‘particularly unmanly poetry’. The 
Epilogue, with a protracted play on the theme of the double nature of the 
shepherd-poet, and the request to Heinsius to write a proper poem in praise 
of the victory, is treated in critical and psychological terms by Dr. Smit. 
Here he seems to fall occasionally into the ‘trap’ he promises to avoid when 
he states about Renaissance poets; ‘Individual emotion, evocation of com- 
plex sentiments, everything brought to life in us by Romanticism, Sym- 
bolism and the latest poetry, were not their business’ and maintains that all 
their efforts were bent in one direction only—that of greater rationality, 
greater logic and more intricate ideas 

However, to the present reader it would seem that much of the com- 
plexity of the author’s analysis of Huygens’s darkness in this last part of 
‘De Uytlandighe Herder’ could have been avoided if he had taken more 
notice of the psychologically significant fact that Huygens does indeed 
ask Heinsius to continue his efforts as the greater poet, and of the end 
itself, which says in so many words that Huygens is at odds with his own 
nature and sees himself as the person he knows least of all. It seems unjust 
to deduce that the poet here, or anywhere else in the poem, is deceiving 
himself, Heinsius, or the reader. One cannot but agree, however, that this 
poem is, not unlike others by Huygens, unclear in intentions, protracted, 
too long, and as a whole imperfect. 

Dr. Smit’s observations on Huygens’s personality and his state of mind 
during the time when he wrote these three long poems appear on the 
whole sound enough, although one misses one or two aspects to which 
attention has been drawn in the studies referred to above. 


University of Leiden NIBNKE BEGEMANN 
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NERVAL E IL MITO DELLA ‘PURETÉ’. Vito Carofigho. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1966, pp. 193. 


In addition to hıs sympathy for and understanding of Nerval, Vito 
Carofiglio brıngs to thıs book an excellent hıstorıcal and literary know- 
ledge of Nerval’s period and a mind open to the many trends of thought 
in our own, His main argument is therefore supported by an analysis 
of the intellectual and emotional problems ccmmon to the ‘generation of 
1830 (those evoked by Musset in his Confession d'un enfant du siècle 
and by Nerval in a famous passage of Syivie); and Nerval's work is 
placed more firmly than ıs usual in its politico-historical context: like 
François Constans, the author sees in Adoniran an anti-monarchical liberal 
and is alive to the implications of palingénésie sociale ın Horus, but he 
also reads the Cérigo episode in the Voyage en Orient as a comment on 
colonialism and speculates about the influence of the movement for female 
emancipation c 1848 on Nerval’s ideal of womanhood At the same time, 
brief allusions to contemporary thinkers ıllumine the discussion: Gramsci 
contributes a point about folklore, Lévi-Strauss illustrates the disillusion- 
ment of Nerval as a traveller; Bachelard, Benjamin, Caillois, Marcuse 
and Foucault are others who give their own special resonance to the 
argument, 

The book can be read as a general study of Nerval; from chapter to 
chapter its plan 1s broadly chronological, and no major text escapes 
discussion, But setting aside a host of interzsting points of detail, the 
major contribution is to our understanding of the neo-platonic aspects of 
Nerval’s thinking and sensibility. From his early interest in Ronsard (and 
particularly lo schema tiangolare poeta-amcre-morte he discovered in 
the poems on the death of Marie) to his discovery under Nodier’s 
guidance of Francesco Colonna; from the dialectical wavering between 
the Gretchen and Helen figures in Goethe to ‘he search for a meeting of 
the earthly and the divine in the Voyage en Orient; and from there to 
the Italianism of Nerval’s Valois and the themes of Sylvie, a developing 
pattern emerges, which forms the prolegomena to the book’s major 
chapter, entitled L’amante platonico categorie, feticci, artifici. This is 
a closely reasoned study of the emergence sf Nerval’s sense of guilt, 
which the author analyses as being fundamentelly an awareness of profan- 
ation of the ideal. Aimer une religieuse sous la forme d'une actrice is, 
ın this interpretation, a deviation from origimal purity, and all forms of 
resemblance between female figures involve la paura della profanazione 
dell’archetipo. Only in Aurélia, where the narrator undergoes progressive 
purification, does it become possible to reconstruct oneirically the lost | 
Eden which can no longer be reached in the Velois. But this reconstruction 
involves reconciling all the conflicting tendencies which— as Carofiglio 
has shown—Nerval shares with his generation 


La dialettica tra razionale e ırrazıonale, logico e onirico, realistico e 
puramente fantastico, non si risolve in Nerval con la vittoria dell’uno 
sull'altro, ma con una specie di accordo instabile (drammatico) tra 
l'uno e altro. 


Two most interesting, and partly controversicl, sections of the argument 
require more detailed discussion than it is possible to give here. The first 
1s the author's reading of Fantaisie, a poem to which, with Mme Durry, 
he 1s the first to give the weight it deserves. As a poet of la vie antérieure, 
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Nerval is to be distinguished, as Carofiglio points out, both from Baude- 
laire, who cannot “localise” the vie antérieure in time or space, and from 
Proust, who localises it, but interprets the phenomenon of affective memory 
as instituting a simultaneity between past and present, For Nerval, how- 
ever, it represents a possibility of turning away from a present which, 
politically and socially (the author insists), as well as personally, is 
equated with profanation. 


Quelle immagini nascono da une larga posizione polemica di fronte alla 
realtà e da un bisogno dı costruzione ideale che rifiuti la realtà 
presente e si ponga come anti-realtà appunto. Il passato, il castello, la 
dama non fanno che rendere mitologicamente il senso della distanza 
che si vuole stabilire tra sé e ıl presente, e rendere attraverso quella 
distanza la paura di essere profanato dal presente. 


I find this interpretation all the more convincing because the author points 
out that already in this youthful poem Nerval has included an ironic 
sense of distance from the past ideal in the poet’s arto estatico di fronte 
alla dama, di ammuazione di fronte al castello; later the dama was to 
disappear altogether from Nerval’s castles. 

When the author turns his attention to Nerval’s experience of the theatre, 
the advantages of a dialectical approach to the problem become obvious. 
We have seen that, for an adult, to love an actress is a profanation of the 
ideal. But Nerval never ceases to represent the ideal as the marriage of 
two children in disguise The theatre here acquires a new, positive value; 
it 1s an artifice, and ımpermanent, but it serves a ritual function (as in 
Isis) and (according to Mircea Eliade’s analyses) momentarily institutes a 
sacred time-outside-tume, in ıllo tempore. Consequently the theatricality of 
the scene of Adrienne on the lawn, or of the Héloise episode (in 
Promenades et Souvenirs) 1s a sign of the nearness of the ideal With all 
this I agree, but I cannot agree that J.-P. Richard’s statements about 
the ambigitité tragique of disguise are thereby superseded. On the contrary, 
it seems that one must accept this ambiguity as being part and parcel of 
the theatrical experience, but observe that there are degrees of theatricality 
The theatricality of the Adrienne and Héloise episodes is slight. we are 
near the ideal, but already it is lost, The theatricality of Aurélie is great: 
we are far trom the ideal, although it is still somehow present. It ts 
notable that Carofiglio does not give a general discussion, in this con- 
nection, of the Chäalis episode in Sylvie (although I am not discounting 
his point about the naturalness of Adrienne’s singing voice there), for it 
seems clear that,.in terms of degrees of theatricality, Nerval intends this 
episode to stand somewhere between the lawn at Mortefontaine and 
Aurélie’s Parisian theatre I am not sure that a ‘dialectic of degree’ is a 
meaningful concept; but some such notion seems to me necessary to 
account for Nerval’s ambiguities, as perhaps D. G Sullivan (cf. MLN, 
December 1965) would agree. 

Whatever one’s disagreement on points of detail, it is evident, how- 
ever, that this is an important book; so important, indeed, that justice 
cannot be done it in so brief a review. I hope it will quickly be trans- 
lated into French and thus attain the readership it deserves. 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS. 
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SPAIN AND THE WESTERN TRADITION. The Castilian Mind in 
Literature from El Cid to Calderon. Vol. IH. Otis H. Green. Madison and 
Milwaukee, The University of Wisconsin Press, 1965. pp. vi + 507. 


Tuıs is the third of four volumes which make up Professor Green’s 
remarkable and original study of the Castilan Renaissance. The whole 
work is to be strongly recommended to Austraiasian students of the Renais- 
sance, since, without it, their understanding cf this important part of the 
Western tradition will necessarily be incomplete. In addition, with the 
introduction of complete courses ın Hispanıc studies at half-a-dozen-odd 
universities in Australia and New Zealand, this book contains one of the 
many and most important answers to the common-room question on the 
‘cultural content’ of the Spanish Language and on the academic justification 
for its inclusion in the curriculum of the modern university. The battle for 
the honour of Spanish letters has long sınce been fought and won in the 
United States of Amenca and Great Britain I would like to put all four 
volumes of Dr Green’s book into the hands of the doubting Australasian 
scholar who feels that Spanish literature goes no further than Don Quixote 
(though that is going faırly far) and that our only justification for teachıng 
Spanish in the Southern Hemisphere ıs to help future graduates sell beef 
to Buenos Aires, mangoes to Mexico and guava nectar to Guatemala. 

Volume TH is concerned with relating Spain to the ideas and movements 
which split Europe into warring camps during the Renaissance. The first 
part deals with what Professor Green calls ‘self-realization,’ Spain’s coming- 
of-age in the age of expansion of Castile: Plus Ultra—Geographical 
Expansion; Cultural Expansion—Castile Transplanted; Political Expansion— 
the Idea of Empire; Ut Sapentior Fiat: Intellectual Expansion: Ac Inde 
Melior—Religious Expansion. 

The second part analyses the Spanish Christian Renaissance which is 
shown to be without the truly pagan elements found in other societies. 
‘Though Renaissance literature 1s cleaner in Spem than in other countries, it 
can also be scabrous. Poems of the Venus ard Adonis type were indeed 
written, but their Spanish authors were not “pagan” any more than King 
David was pagan when he looked with sinful eyes upon Bathsheba. 

This section gives a Reply to the Devil’s Advocate, a Religious and 
Ethical Orientation, and studies on Spanish Belles-Lettres: From Inferiority 
to Equality, Philosophy, Optimism-Pessimism, Literature and Society. 

As in the other volumes, the text of Volume III is copiously illustrated by 
English translations from the Spamsh originals. I think it was Professor 
Fonseka who said that translations are like wives—if they are faithful, 
they are seldom beautiful and if they are beautiful, they are seldom faithful. 
The translations in this book are outstanding neither for their beauty nor 
for their fidelity; but they will serve. The Bibliography and Index are 
satisfactory. 

The student of the Renaissance who hasn’t a copy of this volume (and its 
three companions) in his private library is suze to lose face. 


La Trobe University, Victoria R. W. THOMPSON 
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ANTOLOGIA DE POETAS MODERNISTAS HISPANOAMERICANOS. 
Homero Castıllo Waltham, Mass, Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1966, 
pp xxı + 505. 


Tms anthology, as the compiler rightly observes, fills a gap. Here we 
have generous and representative selections from the most significant 
corpus of poetry produced in and by Spamish America, edited with a 
general introductory study, a brief presentation of each poet, bibliographies, 
glossary and vocabulary and aimed at the English-speaking undergraduate 
and graduate. It is envisaged that the material and its mode of presentation 
will make for an exchange of ideas between instructor and students. On 
the face of things, then, we have here a most desirable and important 
undertaking, so it is all the more disappointing to report only a partial 
success. 

In an anthology such as this, where the factors governing selection 
of poems have been their general popularıty with teachers and students 
and their relevance as typical illustrations of the different aspects of 
modernismo, the poems are largely self-selecting, and the same may be 
said of the poets. To argue over poets and poems ‘in’ and ‘out’ 18, in 
any case, a futile pastime, and, given Dr Castıllo’s principles of selection, 
the poems chosen are very much what one might have expected, 

Interesting comparisons are afforded by Darfo’s Caupolicdn and Santos 
Chocano’s poem on the same theme (in Triptico herdico) and again by 
del Casal’s Salomé and Valencia’s Salomé y Joakanaan, though, when we 
compare the first two works and turn to Dr Castillo’s judgment on Santos 
Chocano (“ . . hay que reconocer la debilidad y desmedro con que 
dıffcılemente mantiene su sitio entre los grandes maestros del modernismo’) 
we begin to wonder why the latter is so well represented. 

The particular value of this volume lies in the poems themselves— 
some four hundred pages of handsomely printed text, laudably free from 
misprints—and in the bibliographies, which, while not purporting to be 
exhaustive, should answer the needs of the most demanding student, 
though it is only fair to add that Old World scholars have made more 
of a contribution to studies in modernismo than might be supposed on 
the present showing 

However, when we turn to the other sections of the book we are con- 
fronted by work which, while sometimes adequate, is all too often un- 
reliable and careless. The brief presentations would hardly serve the 
student as well as half a page of factual material relating to the poet’s 
life and work, and especially is this true of those presentations which 
tend to overlap or repeat each other to some extent. That introducing 
Marti, for example, could apply largely to several other poets antholo- 
gized, whereas one might have thought ıt indispensable to show his 
position in relation to modernismo as a whole. 

The Introducción al estudio del modernismo is well done within its 
limits, but in two pages much is inevitably left unsaid. Some points made 
literally cry out for elaboration, and the superfluousness of many entries 
in the glossary and vocabulary leads one to believe that the excessive 
brevity of this Infroduccién cannot be due to lack of space. The, vexed 
question of ‘iniciadores’ and ‘precursores’ is touched on so superficially 
as to bewilder rather than enlighten: ‘A partir de la obra de los Jlamados 
iniciadores—hoy resulta moportuno hablar de “precursores” .. ” What, 
after all, is an undergraduate who has to be informed that Barcelona is 
a Spanish port on the Mediterranean coast or that Andalusia is a fertile 
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region of Southern Spain going to glean from the throwaway dismissive- 
ness of—'hoy resulta inoportuno hablar de “‘precursores”?’ Again, while 
one appreciates the general truth of ‘Nada que sea valioso resulta objeto 
de desprecio o desperdicio para el modernista’, this will be read with 
amusement by anyone acquainted with Diarfo’s remarks on Pereda 
(Espafia contempordnea, Garnier, Paris, p 222). 

The glossary follows the spoon-feeding tracition which seems to obtain 
in so many works produced for American students. Surely we can 
assume a higher level of general knowledge chan this, and if we cannot, 
then would it not be more beneficial for the student to consult the 
various manuals providing such information? 

Lapses in the glossary are not confined to misprints. Boticelli, Waverly, 
Lady of the Lake (influenced by Entwistle cnd Gillett?) are small beer 
compared with the entries under Tolstoy and Guatemoc The Tolstoy 
referred to in Darfo’s A Roosevelt is given as Alexei instead of Leo, 
though the rest of the entry obviously refers to Leo. The whole point of 
Guatemoc’s famous remark made to the cacique of Tacuba 1s missed, as 
Dr Castillo virtually implies that it is directec at the torturers. The entry 
under Cordelia could be much improved, as also could the thirteen separate 
entries for the allusions to Finno-Ugric mythology in Jaimes Freyre's 
Aeternum Vale, in place of which one general entry would have sufficed, 
thus avoiding repetition. Much space is taken up by such entries as 
Charles Baudelaire Véase: Baudelaire, Charles etc. or Guatemoc given 
under two other variants. 

Under the letter F, for example, the student is more often directed 
elsewhere than given the information desired. 

The vocabulary is serviceable in that it gives as nearly as possible the 
meaning of words as they figure in this particular context. A note of 
warning might have been sounded in the paragraph heading the vocabu- 
lary, indicating that words given as equivalents may not apply in all 
contexts, though no doubt teachers can be relied on to do this. Occasion- 
ally the student may be none the wiser for Jearning the precise English 
equivalent (e.g. cdliz—‘calyx’; cinabrio—‘cinnabar’; coturno—‘cothurnus’, 
‘buskin’; murrino—murrbine’; plafondo—soffit’; ‘zécalo—‘socle’). Where 
many difficult words have been carefully explained it is surprising to see 
others disregarded ,Misprints noted: dlamo-—‘p>pular’ (sic!); décimonomo; 
hijosdalgo (for ‘nobleman’, where cuatro luy2sdalgo figures in Nervo’s 
poem); palpar—‘to fell, touch’; hoc signum, cesfalleciente—‘pinning, lan- 
guishing’. Nor am I too happy with the entries under macareno (see 
glossary); arrabal; mimbreral; pavana; soberbio et al. Finally ın the lines 
preceding the vocabulary it is stated that words having approximately 
the same form ın Spanish and English are not included, though we find 
baobab and bonzo, with appropriate explanaticns. 

The belief that this volume will be widely used, owing to its undoubted 
merit of uniting between two covers what ıs most significant in modernista 
poetry, has led me to point out ifs shortcomings rather more fully than 
might otherwise have been advisable. It is to be hoped that any subsequent 
editions will improve on the present one in the ways suggested, and if 
the compiler’s obsessive use of the verb ub.car (see glossary) can be 
remedied, so much the better! 


University of Aberdeen A. H. CLARKE 
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THE ICON AND THE AXE. an interpretive history of Russian culture. 
James H Billington, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1966, pp. 
xvni + 786 + xxx plates, 


Tue sub-title of the book: ‘An interpretive history of Russian culture’ ıs, 
for once, a very accurate description of its contents. The main title 1s more 
misleading Although the author tells us that 


“Two artifacts of enduring meaning to Russians—the icon and the axe— 
have been chosen for the title, These two objects were traditionally 
hung together on the walls of the peasant hut in the wooded Russian 
north’ (p. vii), 


he 1s seldom concerned with peasant culture. The ‘Russian 
culture’ he deals with 1s primarily that of the intellectuals of Russia, The 
title also suggests that this culture will be full of tensions and contradic- 
tions, mostly resolved violently or in pious submission, but there is no 
undue emphasis on thts aspect of it, and Professor Billington does not 
yield to the temptation of examining every phenomenon ın terms of an 
opposition of extremes, The author of this attempt to resolve the contra- 
dictions inherent in Russian history is an American, and as such he is 
well-placed to understand certain aspects of Russian history. He is partı- 
cularly good on the concept of the ‘frontier-—common, although in different 
forms, to the growth phases of Russta and the U.S.A.—and this concept 
is particularly fruitful ın an examination of Russian culture. 

Professor Billington 1s an historian, and this is reflected both in his 
point of view and in his method of approach. As an historian, he tries 
to unravel the interaction of all the elements which go to make a culture, 
and he sees this as being dominated by what we may call the ‘historical 
situation’; he ıs also interested in their development, in the rise and decline 
of cultural phenomena with time. Accordingly, he has selected a strictly 
chronological sequence for his book. He divides ıt into parts which 
coincide with standard historical periods for the first two (from the end 
of the thirteenth century and early fourteenth century to the early seven- 
teenth century, i.e. Kiev and Moscow Russia), and which correspond more 
to other divisions (e.g. those of hterary history) for the other four 
parts (mid-seventeenth century to mid-eighteenth century, mid-eighteenth 
century to mid-nineteenth century, second half of the nineteenth century, 
twentieth century). Each part is preceded by a general synopsis, approxim- 
ately one page in length, which is most useful as a background when the 
book ıs used as a reference work. It can certainly be used as that. Professor 
Billington draws for bis illustrations on a wide range of lesser-known but 
very typical figures, e.g. the philosopher G. S. Skovoroda, the pietist 
Quirinus Kuhlmann, the painter, A. A Ivanov, the soil-scientist V. V. 
Dokuchaev. Reference to these figures, and to many others, is usually brief 
but always illuminating, and these references tend to be self-contained. It 
may be contended that this concentration on lesser-known figures and 
lesser-known phenomena ts a form of scholar's coquettishness, but Professor 
Billington wears his scholarship lightly, and his work remains always read- 
able and unpretentious. The method offers the advantage of filling in the 
very considerable gaps left by other accounts. 

The work deals mainly with the more ‘westernized’ period of Russian 
intellectual culture. The first part, entitled ‘Background’, deals mainly 
with the Kiev period, and it 1s by far the shortest (43 pages). The second 
part, which deals with the Muscovy period, ts already called ‘Confront- 
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ation’ and describes ‘the complex traumatic confrontation of a powerful 
but primitive Muscovy with a Western Europe in the throes of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation’ (p. 46). From then on the book deals almost 
exclusively with the interaction of East and West. An historical approach 
leads ınevitably to the concept of turnıng-points, and placing these turning- 
points is always a delicate and mostly a controversial task For Professor 
Billington, the main turning-point in Russian culture before the 1917 
Revolution was the decision, of the Moscow Church Council of 1667, 
which consummated the religious schism and was, for the author, the 
decisive factor in the europeanization of Russian culture. Professor Billing- 
ton is not a Slavophile, he does not deplore this turn of events, but he 
does examine the cost of this involvement wich Europe and finds it high. 
He does deplore the fact that ‘the price of Russian victory over the 
Poles in the seventeenth century was increased dependence on Protestant 
Europe’ (p. 106) (my italics), particularly as Europe’s contribution was ‘com- 
pletely military and administrative in nature’ (p. 113). In this attitude to 
the question the author combines subtly elements of the Slavophile ideo- 
logy (dislike of the ‘German’ culture of post-Petrine Russta) with some 
of the ideas of the early Westernizers (e.g. the sympathy for Roman 
Catholicism expressed by Chaadaev and repeated at the end of the century 
by Vladimir Solov’ev). Particularly interesting is Professor Billington’s treat- 
ment of the Enlightenment and of an ‘Anti-Enlightenment’. In the Enlight- 
enment Masonry 1s given its due, with N. I. Novikov at the centre—a 
standard treatment of the question. The ‘Antı-Enlightenment’ 1s divided 
into ‘Catholic’, ‘Pretist? and ‘Orthodox’. Most interesting are the pages 
devoted to ‘Catholic Anti-Enlightenment’, which contain a brief but most 
interesting study of a rather neglected subject—the influence of Joseph de 
Maistre in Russia. ‘Pietist Anti-Enlightenment? devotes more space to a 
central figure, Ivan Lopukhin, than to what is usually considered its most 
typical product, the Holy Alliance. 

In his chronicle of the nineteenth century, Professor Billington devotes 
increasing space to one of the crucial problems of the ıntellectual history 
of that period, a problem with a legacy which ıs still with us: the aliena- 
tion of the intellectual in modern Russia. He explaıns the attitude of the 
intellectuals, partly through the manner of the development of Russian 
intellectual life in the circles of the Romantic period, partly through the 
absence of an ‘escape valve of large scale emigration to Amerıca that was 
draining off so many of the revolutionary inte lectuals of Central Europe’ 
(p. 380), and partly through the ‘unsettling influence of great wars on 
Russian thought and culture’ (p. 381). The author sees the turn of the 
century as offering the choice of three alternatives as a solution to Russia’s 
problems: constitutional liberalism, dialectical matenalism and transcend- 
ental idealism, followed, after the failure of the 1905 Revolution by the 
further alternatives of Prometheanism (the author’s account of this alter- 
native being largely centred on Scriabin's music depicting ‘the ascent of 
humanity to divinity’ (p. 482), sensualism (with Sologub and Rozanov as 
the central figures) and apocalypticism (where Rozanov and Zamuatin 
are the strange bedfellows made by the ironies of cultural history). The 
result of these trends was that, ın Professor Billington’s opinion, ‘Intellec- 
tuals drifted from one of these rushing currents to another—unable to 
chart a stable course, but unwilling to look back to familiar landmarks’ 
(p. 573), conditions which led naturally and easily to the Stalin era, 
which Professor Billington calls ‘The revenge of Muscovy’. The last section 
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of the book, ‘Fresh ferment’, ıs a tentative forecast of possible develop- 
ments in the near future, The author draws upon ‘events which took place 
as recently as 1964. A note of cautious optimism, limited by a collection 
of economy-sized ‘ifs’, ıs present in the conclusion together with a note 
of warning: 


‘Russia may well develop new social and artistic forms presently un- 
foreseen by either East or West which will answer the restive demand 
of its people for human freedom and spiritual renewal, If the West has 
anything authentic to communicate and has any direct and unpatronizing 
ways of doing it, it can almost certainly play a key role in this process. 
For nowhere is curiosity about the West—and particularly America— 
greater than among the youth of the U.S.S.R. Nowhere is the disappoint- 
ment at the lack of spiritual vitality in the West more keenly felt than 
among the restless youth of the U.S.S.R. eagerly looking for some 
guidance in their unsatisfied search for positive goals and new approaches. 
It would be a terrifying double irony if American philistinism should 
lead some Russian youth reluctantly to go along with a Communist 
ideology which both Russian tradition and contemporary Soviet reality 
encourage them to reject’ (p. 594). 


Professor Billington manages his material well, and the book will fulfill its 
dual aim of keeping the interest of the general reader and being of use 
to the specialist and the scholar. There is a largish (21 pp.) annotated 
bibliography arranged by topics and an enormous (169 pp in two 
columns) corpus of notes, which has been segregated into a special sec- 
tion for the benefit of the general reader. The book ts illustrated. The plates 
are well-chosen and well-produced, but there are limits to the contribution 
a mere 16 pages of plates can bring to a book with a scope as wide as 
this one. A few mistakes have crept into the book; some are of no ımport- 
ance (Shelley, not Byron died through drowning; the title of George Sand’s 
novel 1s ‘François le Champ’, not ‘de Champu’), but some others are 
potentially more worrying as they may show excess reliance on poor 
secondary sources, a factor which may detract from the trust one puts 
in Professor Bullington’s views: five, not six Decembrists were hanged; 
Karakozov was not ‘commissioned’ to attempt an assassination of Tsar 
Alexander II but acted on his own accord and to a certain extent against 
the wishes of the organization (see F. Venturi: Il populismo russo, Turin, 
G Einaudi, 1952, pp 562-570); N. A. Berdiaev could scarcely be described 
as an ‘émigré apologist within the Orthodox fold’ (p. 498), and we find that 
the author relies for information on the scandalous life of highly placed 
persons of the late reign of Nicholas II on the rather shaky evidence 
provided by the sensation-seeking book by R. Fulöp-Miller, ‘Rasputin: the 
holy devil’. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE. 


RUSSIAN WRITERS AND SOCIETY, 1825-1904 R. Hıngley. London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1967, pp. 256. 


Tuis book ıs one of the first volumes to be published in a new series of 
paperbacks—the ‘World University Library’. The aim of the series is 
‘to provide authoritative ıntroductory books for university students which 
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will be of interest to the general reader’. The plans of the series are very 
Impressive and its editors obviously want to fill gaps in ‘authoritative 
introductory books’. The first volumes of the series to come on the New 
Zealand market: Peter Hall’s The World Cities and R. L. Gregory’s Eye 
and Brain, the Psychology of Seeing set a very high standard for the series 
and the expectations aroused are only very slightly disappointed im the 
present work. 

Mr Hingley is fulfilling a very pressing need: he is providing a general 
introduction to the background of Russian prose writing—there are only 
incidental references to poets in the book—ın the period of its greatest 
flowering. The work presents a bird’s eye view of Russian society in the 
XIXth century, but this society 1s invariably seen from the standpoint of 
literature. Literature not only provided illus-rations for the subject-matter, 
but it 1s also clearly the ‘raison d’être’ of the book. This gives the student 
of literature most of the information on what was part of the daily 
experience of the Russian writer’s public. Mr Hingley deliberately neglects 
the history of the period—this aspect of the background to Russian writing 
is adequately covered at all levels in scores of reliable books. He does, 
however, give us thumb-naıl sketches of the tsars of the period covered. 
The main emphasis is on the sociological background. The divisions of the 
book: ‘The writer’s situation’; ‘The Empire’; ‘The social setting’, ‘Law 
and disorder’ reflect the areas of maximum importance for a student 
of literature. We find general outlines of the composition of the different 
estates of the Empire and of their relations to each other and with each 
other, a general sketch of the state of education, of the religious situation, 
of the press, etc. Some details which would be known as a matter of 
course by contemporary readers and which often have a great role to play 
im literary works, but which are buried in speciahzed works for the 
Western reader, are given here in easily acczssible form: for example, we 
have on page 190 a table which gives Peter the Great's ‘Tabel o rangakh’ 
(Table of ranks) in the proper order and with military equivalents. There 
is scarcely an important novel of the Russian XIXth century in which 
the hierarchy of the civil service does not figure largely, yet the student 
always finds it difficult to estimate the comparative status of, say, a 
‘kollezhsku registrator’ (the central figure of Gogol’s play ‘Revizor’) and a 
‘nadvornyi sovetnik’ (the central figure in the same authors play 
‘Zhenit’ba’), and Mr Hingley’s book resolves his worries Certainly a work 
like B. H. Sumner’s ‘A Survey of Russian H:story’ provides a more reliable 
general picture of Russian conditions, but it lacks precisely these minor 
details which loom so large in imaginative literature. 

The book 1s very well presented. It was phototypeset, which made it 
possible to have it lavishly illustrated. The illustrations are in the text 
and mostly bleeded off the edges of the pages in accordance with the 
prevailing fashions. A fair proportion of the illustrations are in colour; 
as this is an ınexpensive book, the colours are rather improbable looking, 
but they do add to the general attractiveness of the work, There are a 
few two-colour maps. The short bibliography (74 items) is a reasonably 
good introduction for the student, combin.ng as ıt does standard items 
with more specialized matter. 

No book is without blemishes, but in Mr Hingley’s case these are 
minor. The style ts often rather flat and compares very unfavourably with, 
say, H Troyat’s La vie quotidienne en Russie au temps du dernier czar, 
even in its English translation. There are some lacunae: for instance, no 
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mention is made of the religious renaissance of the early XXth century (this 
may well be due to the fact that the author deals primarily with prose, 
while the main literary impact of this religious renaissance was on poetry). 
Presumably in accordance with the editorial principles of the series the use 
of transliterations has been kept to a minimum so that titles, functions, 
etc, have all been translated, a practice which often makes difficult the 
identificatıon of works and in some cases may even lead to confusıon. Even 
more serious ıs the fact that Mr Hingley’s descriptions are couched in 
absolute terms. By this practice he invites hıs reader to compare the 
Russıa of the period treated—ıncidentally he adheres to thıs period very 
strictly, practically never venturing even a few years ahead or back—with 
Western countries of the mid-twentieth century, a deplorable tendency 
which leads to an underestimation of Russia’s achievements. 

As has been said, however, these are minor blemishes and the book 
will be most useful to students of literature at all undergraduate levels 
in Schools of Russian, as well as for scholarly non-specialist readers. 


University of Canterbury A. K. LOJKINE 


A REVIEW OF SOVIET LITERATURE K. H. Blair. London, Ampersand 
Books, 1966, pp. 174. 


THis book is an introduction to Soviet Russian literature aimed at the 
non-specialist reader with no knowledge of Russian and little knowledge 
of Russian affairs. For this reason the author discusses solely works which 
are readily available in English translation. A list of such works (36 
authors, 69 titles) is appended. Approximately half of these were published 
by the Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow (which publishes 
often second-rate translations and shows, not unexpectedly, considerable 
bias in its selections) and half were published by Western firms. In the 
second case, no bibliographical details are given. This lıst 1s thus of little 
, use as a guide. 

The book itself, however, does have merits. Mrs Blair 1s, by and large, 
unprejudiced, and this already makes her a rara avis in a field where 
literary judgments tend, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, to align them- 
selves along political lines. She remembers that ‘it is not for us who were 
not involved to make arbitrary judgments’ (p. 44) on certain aspects of 
literary policies in the Soviet Union at certain periods. She realizes that 
‘the idea of engaged literature, far from shocking the Russian writer, as 
it tends, for some reason, to shock us in the West, lies at the very root 
of his hterary ideal’ (p. 113). Without taking sides she points out to her 
reader that an appreciation of this fact is essential if a true picture of 
Soviet literature is to be obtained. Such an attitude forces a critic to have 
a look at the concept of ‘Socialist Realism.’ The author faces the problem 
and gives us what ıs, to say the least, a tenable interpretation of what 
‘Socialist Realism’ purports to be, something we find all too seldom in 
books on Soviet literature. On the other hand Mrs Blair tends to minimize 
the adverse effect of the doctrine of ‘Socialist Realism,’ and particularly 
of its systematic imposition upon practitioners of literature. 

The, book consists of a survey of the early period of Soviet literature 
(which is too cursory to be of use), of an exposition of the ‘ideas and 
rules’ which govern present-day Soviet literature and of a review of the 
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recent scene. One chapter examines the theme of youth (particularly ın the 
works of Grin and Kaverin), another the revival of the lyrical element 
within the realistic mode in recent years. One chapter is devoted to ‘unpub- 
lishable’ literature. This attempts to explein the phenomenon without 
separating the figures involved into black villains and shining saints and 
without labelling every non-conforming author a genius or a rebel. As she 
is careful to point out ‘it is unfortunate that only a small minority of 
Western critics recognized that neither of these two writers (Sinıavsky and 
Dantel’) is anything like as anti-Soviet as their Soviet accusers would have 
us believe them to be’ (p. 128). The ‘Dr Zhivago’-affair 18 mentioned 
more briefly, presumably because the average reader would have access 
to a great number of treatments of the topic. The book ends with a 
treatment of ‘The new Soviet literature’ with an examination of the work 
of Solzhenitsin and of one or two lesser-known figures. 

The book is published in ‘Ampersand books,’ a collection of paperbacks 
mainly devoted to political themes! It is weil-printed on good paper, but 
obviously not bound for wear. Unfortunately there is no index and the 
book is rather expensive for its size (7/6 English price). 


University of Canterbury A. K LOJKINE 


CZECH AND SLOVAK SHORT STORIES, translated and selected with 
an Introduction by J. Némcovä, Oxford University Press, pp. 296. 


Tus collection of short stories covers the period from the mid-nineteenth 
century until today. They are prefaced by a brief Introduction by the 
translator, attractively written, but bewilderingly wide in its range. It 
was surely unnecessary to begin with a discussion of Czech mediaeval 
verse: translations from “exotic” literatures are plagued with thumb- 
nail sketches which cannot avoid gross over-sımplifications It is, for 
instance, misleading to say that “Czech literature begins in the eleventh 
century”: it begins there for the modern reader because there are no 
earlier extant literary records; and it ıs useless to speculate when Czech 
artists began to compose in their own language rather than in Latin. 
Mrs Němcová ıs likewise misled in believing that ‘Czech literature practic- 
ally disappeared until the end of the eighteenth century’. She is referring 
here to a literary legend fostered by the nineteenth-century Czech Roman- 
tics, and echoed by later generations, that Austrian rule and the influence 
of the Counter-Reformation practically killed literary production in the 
Czech lands. In dealing with the literature cf the twentieth century, the 
editor attributes to the rise of Nazism, and the great Depression, the fact 
that so many of the country’s writers had left-wing sympathies in the 
thirties. Curiously enough the great wave of iconoclasm and revolutionary 
fervour amid the Czech avant-garde came not in the thirties but in the early 
twenties. By 1929 many left-wing writers had left the Communist party, and 
it was perhaps the threat of war more than anything else which sub- 
sequently closed the ranks. 

The selection of material for such an antaology is always a difficult 
task, and an open invitation to critics. Here there seems no valid reason 
to criticise adversely either the judgment or “he taste of the editor. The 
range of the material ıs perhaps rather narrow, in view of the wide- 
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ranging Introduction: all but four of the twenty stories are from this 
century, and all but two of the writers are Czech: this is strange in 
view of the fact that the editor believes that some of the most interesting 
Czechoslovak literature is now written in Slovakia. The translations are 
done with considerable spirit and grace. 

The book will be a welcome addition to any comprehensive library of 
“modern European literature; students of Czech literature will be grateful 
to the Oxford University Press for its initiative in producing this attractive 
volume. 


University of Adelaide À. FRENCH 


SELECTED POEMS by Miroslav Holub, translated by I. Milner and G. 
Theiner with an Introduction by A. Alvarez. Penguin, 1967. 


Tus addition to the Penguin series in modern European poets will be for 
many readers their first introduction to contemporary Czech poetry, and 
for such an introduction few writers could be more suitable than Miroslav 
Holub. Like Yevtushenko, the only other Slav poet represented so far in 
the series, Holub has graduated from the hard conditions of the cold-war 
freeze, when conditions were (to put it mildly) not ideal for artists of so 
individual a stamp. The shadow of the past lies on the work of both 
men, and is paradoxically one source of their appeal It is not that the past 
has given them an obvious theme of protest—something to talk about, in 
fact: but there 1s a certain seriousness and responsibility among such 
wrıters which one finds more rarely in writers of other places and periods. 
They are more aware of the power of the written word to deceive: they 
are inoculated against fanaticism and the crusade, more fearful of the 
half-truth and the emotive slogan: they are sceptical, but rarely cynical. 
These generalizations are, I think, true of Holub, but in addition he has 
a very unusual background for a poet. An academic pathologist by pro- 
fession, an artist in science and a scientist ın poetics, he 1s indeed a man 
or ‘two cultures’ 

During the earlier fifties the feats of socialist reconstruction became the 
theme of poems: they were often tedious and unspeakably heart-warming. 
Here, by contrast, is a modern poem by Holub entitled On the Building 
Site of a Hostel: i 


Among pools of earth, 
in a chain reaction of bricks, 
between the decaying milk-teeth of concrete blocks 


has just been hatched 
a grey, two-phase 
coffin. 
(Wipe your feet) 
Enter 
a dignified museum 
of the gall stones 
of emptiness 
are (Quiet please) 
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Fingers of piping explore the hollows 
and the Monday morning howl 
is everywhere 
(No spitting) 


Above the bunk 

a single bulb rages 
suspended 

from a concrete sky. 


And on a nail 
driven into flesh 
shipwrecked socks and brassieres 
are drying. 
(No sliding in the corridors) 


We met 

staring girls’ eyes, 

wandering like bugs over the plaster 
and we asked, 

what 18 love 

and 

shall we soon be young ? 


This slim volume may serve as an introduction to a style of literature 
much less familiar in our own cosy world. Holub is but one of a whole 
group of writers in present-day Prague, which is today once more a centre 
of activity in the arts. He 1s fortunate to have found two such gifted trans- 
lators as his countryman J Theiner, and the New Zealander I. Milner: 
their work is a tribute to modern Czech poetry, and has added to the 
repertoire of English literature. 


University of Adelaide A. FRENCH 


POETRY AND POLITICS: 1900-1960. C. M. 3owra. Cambridge University 
Press, 1966, pp. vu + 157. 


Tuis is the text of four Wiles lectures delivered by Sır Maurice Bowra at 
Queen's University, Belfast ın 1965. It has been slightly edited and ten 
pages of notes and references have been added, but the book remains in 
its shape and in its style a series of lectures. We should therefore expect 
stimulation of thought rather than proof, provocative parallels rather than 
new facts; and this is what we get. We can also expect the last few minutes 
of each lecture to be devoted to summarizıng and to a recapitulatıon of the 
argument, and this also occurs—at least in three out of the four chapters. 

The author surveys the main changes in pol.tical poetry m the twentieth 
century. His account is systematic and not chronological, so that the same 
names may, and do, occur successively under different headings. The book 
does concentrate on periods which saw the events which were most produc- 
tive of poetry: the First World War, the Russian Revolution, the Spanish 
Civil War, and to a lesser extent, the Second World War. The author starts 
off with an introductory study of the politizal poetry tradition of the 
nineteenth century, in which 
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‘Instead of setting a standard to which readers were expected to conform, 
poets accommodated themselves to what readers felt or expected to feel, 
and in so doing came near to being dishonest with themselves by 
advocating tawdry, vulgarızed sentiments’ (p. 11), 


an attitude which led to the collapse of the ‘established manner’. This 
collapse was accompanied by a rebirth of poetry—this ıs particularly 
striking in Russian literature, and Professor Bowra draws many of his 
examples from the Russian ‘Silver Age of Poetry,’ but it has parallels in 
most countries at that time—and this rebirth led to a shift in the poet’s 
conception of his function and in his feeling of an ‘obligation to be true to 
his own vision.’ The end of the first chapter thus leads quite naturally 
into the second, ‘Prophets and seers,’ which shows the poets of the 
twentieth century at their most assertive. The poets represented range from 
the dehberately plebeian and highly rhetorical Vladimir Maiakovsky to the 
sensitive and aristocratic Edith Sitwell. The poets illustrated can be either 
optimistic, filled with a belief in a bnght future (as for instance Blok in 
his vision of the Revolution as ‘desperate hopes at last realized’ in ‘The 
twelve’) or with horrified indignation (as for instance the Spanish Civil 
War poets or Edith Sitwell in her post-Hiroshima poems) In all cases 
the poets are preoccupied, in one way or another, with the destiny of the 
world and feel that it is their duty to issue warnings or forecasts The 
person of the poet is eliminated or kept in the background. The author 
notices that 


‘Today prophetic poetry is very rare, and though we can suggest more 
than one reason for this, perhaps the most fundamental is that it is 
essentially a religious art, which no longer appeals to the modern mind.’ 
(p. 66-67) 


Chapter three, ‘The private vision’, marks a turning point in the book, 
illustrating as ıt does a ‘turn inward’ of poetry. The poets illustrated in 
the previous chapter were ‘outward looking’ and forgot themselves in their 
preoccupation with others, with the fate of others, in extreme cases with 
the fate of the whole world, but ‘in the last forty years, poetry has steadily 
moved from conscious majesty and a cosmic outlook to the careful presen- 
tation of private sensations and states of mind’ (p. 70) Such a change did 
mean that a decline of political poetry would follow, yet Professor Bowra 
shows that decline should not be read as eclipse, and that preoccupation 
with one’s self can also lead to political poetry. Participation in universal 
experiences which were also deep personal experiences (World Wars, life 
in totalitarian states) were productive of work which had deep implications 
which can only be described as ‘political. The example of Bons Pasternak’s 
Dr Zhivago is an obvious choice for illustration, and the author uses it, 
giving a brief but balanced and therefore enlightening treatment of the 
importance of the work and also of the issues involved in the award of 
the Nobel Prize and the reactions to it. The importance of this chapter 
resides in the fact that the poets involved were, unlike their nineteenth 
century predecessors, ‘honest with themselves.’ 

The last chapter is entitled ‘Conflicts and uncertainties.’ It deals largely 
with the opposition to the personal poetry of the previous chapter Finding 
a starting point in the fact that the idea of writing for a limited readership 


‘... has outraged and exacerbated the politically minded who think that 
poets should speak for a whole contemporary situation, and especially 
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those who, being themselves revolutionaries, wish to enlist poets on their 
side’ (p. 102), 


the author examines the question of proletarian poetry, of which he finds 
httle in Europe but an interesting example in Cuba in the person of 
Nicolas Guillen. He examines the barren literary phenomenon of Socialist 
Realism, by which the rulers of Russia meant 


*.. . the conventional art of the later nineteenth century, no more and 
no less. Its form had been outmoded long before the Revolution and 
gave no incentive to anything creative’ (p. 114°, 


as well as various forms of ‘committed poetry.’ 

As this is a short series of lectures there 18 no concluding chapter, and 
the author’s general conclusions are presented very briefly. His general 
attitude to the question is very optimistic He feels that great hopes may be 
placed in the public as it 


. assimilates without any obvious effort new and even difficult 
manners of writing, and is much happier with something that really 
excites it than with a repetition of worn-out themes in a worn-out style’ 
(p. 119). 


This may be thought to be too sanguine, but it is confirmed by recent 
developments in the Soviet Union. The end of the book finds the author 
at a point of fine balance, equidistant from the excesses of both political 
commitment and poetic detachment attitudes in their extreme forms. 

The book is well presented, as may be expected from such a source. The 
author’s style ıs admirably lucid and a pleasura to read and he stimulates 
the imagination without wearying the mind. Quotations are given in the 
original, with the exception of quotations from the Korean and Chinese, 
with accompanying verse translations. 


University of Canterbury A K. LOJKINE 


AUSTRALIAN ENGLISH An Historical Study of the Vocabulary 1788- 
1898. W. S. Ramson. Canberra, Australian National University Press, 
1966, pp. x + 195. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE SHEARING INDUSTRY. Part I: A-L; 
Part I: M-Z. J. S. Gunn. The University of Sydney, Australian Language 
Research Centre, Occasional Papers No. 5 and No. 6, 1965, pp 36, pp 40 
respectively. 


AN OUTLINE WORD PHONOLOGY OF AUSTRALIAN ENGLISH. 
A. I. Jones. The University of Sydney, Australian Language Research 
Centre, Occasional Paper No. 8, 1966, pp. 18. 


THE title of Dr Ramson’s book, Australian English, is arresting, but by itself 
misleading. Even the sub-title, An Historical Study of the Vocabulary 1788- 
1898, is not strictly accurate, for the book 1s not concerned with the 
total English vocabulary used in Australia between the first settlement in 
New South Wales in 1788 and the publication of E. E. Morns’s Austral 
English in 1898, but mainly with new words and ‘the main sources from 
which the vocabulary of the settlers was expanded’ (p. 8). It is important 
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to be aware of the limited scope of the book in order to assess it fairly, 
and in order to avoid rash comparisons with other recent books on 
Australian Englısh with similarly embracing titles, ike G W. Turner’s The 
English Language in Australia and New Zealand or the second edition of 
S. J. Baker’s mammoth bedside book The Australian Language, both 
published in 1966 too. 

Within its set limits, Dr Ramson's book is an informative scholarly study 
and its moderate conclusions are a welcome antidote to the often absurd 
claims made on behalf of the English language as used and abused in 
Australia, or, as the author himself puts it, more restrainedly: “The evidence 
presented in the preceding chapters argues for a conception of the Austra- 
lian vocabulary different from that which 1s now widely held . . . against 
the thesis that Australian English is an unusual linguistic phenomenon, and 
in favour of its being regarded as a natural extension to the British English 
vocabulary, occasioned by the new environment, fed by the existing 
vocabularies of the settlers, and controlled by their continued close ties 
with the mother country’ (p. 164). 

‘The evidence presented’ consists, after three short introductory, mainly 
bibhographical chapters, of an examination of two types of British English 
words in chapters 4 and 5: firstly, survivals from various English sources 
such as regional dialects, occupational terms, slang, and cant; and secondly, 
innovations created by semantic extensions, by new compounds and ‘full- 
word compositions,’ and by functional changes. In chapter 6, Dr Ramson 
examines adoptions from aboriginal languages, in chapter 7 from American 
English, and in chapter 8 from the languages of immigrant mmonties That 
the British English survivals and innovations form the bulk of the Australian 
Enghsh vocabulary of the period in question is hardly surprising: as in the 
case of early American English or, for that matter, of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements in England, the indigenous languages provided few words, and 
those manly of flora, fauna, implements, and place-names. American 
linguistic influence in 19th century Australia was limited to words connected 
with surveying and settlement (some of them possibly coming to Australia, 
oddly enough, via Whitehall (see p. 135), and with goldmining; an analysis 
of 20th century American influence would no doubt present a different 
picture. The minority immigrant languages contributed much less to 19th 
century Australian English than they did to American English, and in view 
of prevailing social and economic trends this 18 likely to remain so in 
present-day Australia. 

The treatment of individual words in Dr Ramson’s book is uneven, a 
criticism that must be levelled also at Dr Gunn’s The Terminology of the 
Shearing Industry. Some words in both works are carefully documented 
and discussed, others are dismissed rather too easily. Thus Dr Ramson 
is able to cite ın many cases plausible source words in English dialects 
whose transportation to Australia was made possible by a sufficient influx 
of speakers from the relevant parts of the British Isles. In other cases, no 
such influx is proved, and the mere existence of isolated English dialect 
words recorded, for example, in Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary, is 
hardly sufficient evidence of ‘survival’ in Australia, especially where there 
is some unexplained formal or phonetic difference as in the case of 
shot-shout or wow-wowser Similarly, some of Dr Gunn’s words require 
fuller documentation. Thus under ding dong he writes simply: ‘an expres- 
sion once used to describe the ultimate in cadgers; as a shearıng friend 
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once said, “a bludger who bludges off bludgers”, (I, p. 22) which is a 
splendid definition, but does not justify the worc as a term of the shearıng 
industry, especially if we recall that Partridge lists ‘to be ding-donging’ in A 
Dictionary of the Underworld, and that ‘a dıng-donger’ is defined as ‘an 
aggressive go-getting vagabond’ in Wentworth and Flexner’s Dictionary of 
American Slang. Or again, the game of ‘treys in the pot’ is said to have 
‘probably originated in the shearing sheds’ (U, p. 34), but Dr Gunn adduces 
no evidence to suggest this ‘probable origin 

Such shortcomings are perhaps inevitable in what are pioneering works 
in the study of the vocabulary of Australian Znglish. The usefulness of 
Dr Ramson’s book, apart from much incidental information of value and a 
good bibliography, lies not merely, perhaps not even primarily, in his 
discussion of individual words, but rather in his application of scholarship 
to a field of English studies hitherto more conspicuous for uninformed and 
uncritical enthusiasm than for reliable methods of investigation. The thesis 
of the largely urban origins of the Australian English vocabulary, for 
example, which Dr Ramson, like Mr Turner, has proved (at least to my 
satisfaction) should dispose of much unentical bush-whackery, and the 
conclusions already quoted at the beginning of this review should prepare 
the way for further balanced and methodical investigations into every 
aspect of Australian English. 

To this end the Occasional Papers of the Sydney University Australian 
Language Research Centre are further welcome contributions in their role 
as ‘instruments of the Centre’s search for information’ (in the Editor’s 
words). Although these papers have so far been primarily concerned with 
lexical topics, like The Terminology of the Shzaring Industry, Mr Jones’s 
An Outline Word Phonology of Australian English provides a useful 
‘system for indicating pronunciation in lexical studies of Australian English’ 
to be employed in forthcoming papers It consists of a systematic examina- 
tion of the phonological system of Australian English speakers, and on page 
17 a suggested ‘transcriptional system capable cf handling the phonological 
distinctions which operate.’ The system thus accommodates the three main 
types of Australian speech distinguished by Professors A. G Mitchell and 
A. Delbridge—Cultivated, General, and Broad—but excludes phonological 
modifications due to connected utterance anc intonation patterns which 
lie outside the transcription of ‘dictionary items. 


Flinders University of South Australia RALPH W. V. ELLIOTT 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 
W. J. Smith (Ed.). London, Hutchinson, 1961 pp. xix + 195. 


Ir is difficult not to be positively savage wi-h this book for the simple 
reason that it is so slip-shod, unmethodica, maccurate and in places 
childish. The first problem for any user woulc be to find one’s way about 
in it The contents, arrayed in four columns, English, French, Italian, 
German, begin with Instruments of the orchestra, go on to keyboard, 
non-keyboard, even electronic instruments; thzn come sections devoted to 
choral music, jazz band (sic), the conductor, the library, notation and 
harmony. At long last (wait for it!) come ‘musical terms’—mysteriously 
subdivided into ‘weight. speed, expression, various.’ They are followed by a 
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dozen dreary pages devoted to cardinal and ordinal numbers! Whether 
these are more unnecessary and childish than the laborious and sometimes 
repetitious entries devoted to such (musical?) expressions as and, but, thus 
etc., etc, can be left an open question. Finally we have an appendix which 
contains, apparently as an afterthought, words relating to the gramophone, 
radio, transposing instruments, and military, brass and ‘concert’ bands, 
Englısh, French, Italian, German and American. There is simply no quick 
or reliable way of finding anything: it is all so provokingly chaotic 

It is also provoking linguistically. The native speaker of English will find 
gems of non-existent expressions such as ‘a shock of the glottis’, ‘low on 
strings,’ ‘do not roll’, ‘speech in song,’ ‘give pitch,’ and unheard-of transla- 
tions of well-established foreign terms like andante as ‘going’ (about as 
nonsensical as ‘allant’ and ‘gehend’), pruna donna, as ‘first lady’, recitativo 
as ‘recitation’, rubato as ‘robbed’ (under key-board instruments) and 
coda as ‘tailpiece’ (under Notation and Harmony). 

The last two entries seem about as relevant as ‘bottles’ and ‘glasses’ (with 
impeccably correct foreign equivalents this time) under choral music. Not 
many string players will be convinced by finding technical bowing-terms 
hike fouré and martelé Englished as ‘legato’ and ‘accented’ respectively, or 
the latter as marcato and markiert in columns three and four. Surely such a 
fundamental word as ‘play’ requires more explanation, especially in French, 
than simply jouer de, which is used in speaking of instruments, but not for 
compositions. 

When we come to the foreign columns errors are legion. At a single 
Opening (pages 14 and 15) one can find bungled German for gut, the 
incorrect French and Italian for first and second violins, le violoncelle 
given the feminine gender, the wrong French words for violin-case and 
viola-player, the wrong Italian for strings. It 1g true that the Italian for 
string quartet is quartetto d’archi (though it does not appear here). But 
it does not follow that archi is the Italian for strings as we are told Inci- 
dentally if German Saiten is given, why not Streicher too? There are 
numerous other blunders in gender (e.g. for le pavillon, le manche, la 
campana) and even words in French, German and Italian that do not 
exist, examples of which had better not be quoted. 

The demand for this book, we are informed, originally came from 
conductors and other performers working with foreign artists. If so, they are 
poorly served. How many, I wonder, would ever want to talk about 
ophicleides or bass oboes, or want to shout ‘bells up,’ or ‘bells down’ 
(recorded twice)? 

On the other hand, certain fundamental words simply do not appear at 
all, such as ‘bar,’ ‘position,’ ‘performance,’ ‘recital.’ Anybody accompanying 
a German artist, for example, ought to know the difference between the 
two words for music, namely Musik and Noten—which he will not find 
here, any more than the explanation of German Ton as ‘note’ as well as 
‘tone’-—but in only one of its Anglo-American senses. The obscurity 
surrounding barre, key, clef, chiave, Schlussel, ton and Tonart is 
inpenetrable—and these are by no means abstruse or uncommon words 

Far less inaccurate on the whole are the phonetic transcriptions, which 
often faithfully follow even the misprints. In the French section they are 
surprisingly sound, but in the Italian columns countless double consonantal 
sounds are shown as a muddle-headed and misleading means of indicating 
long vowels (many of which in fact are not long). 
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Numerous misprints there are inevitably, but compared with the book’s 
major malefactions they are almost pardonable. Much more serious 18 the 
capricious use of capital letters for some words and not others, without 
rhyme or reason, (especially for the names cf the notes in French and 
Italian) and in all four languages for the definite article, which is moreover 
used with the most carefree inconsistency. 

English-speaking conductors and other performers who rely on this 
dictionary could be in for a rocky passage perhaps leading to diplomatic 
incidents, or perhaps—provided the foreign artists concerned were good- 
natured—for a merely hilarious time. But for s2rious students of European 
languages, large chunks of the book could b= fittingly described by the 
alleged French equivalent for song cycles (sic), canzoni, Liederkreis, namely 
chansons, which they will also know as an obsolescent literary equivalent 
for ‘nonsense’ 


University of Auckland A. C KEYS 


OXFORD GERMAN STUDIES, Vol. I, 1966, edited by T. J. Reed, Claren- 
don Press, 


THE appearance of a new periodical in any discipline today must be greeted 
by scholars with mixed feelings. The inevitable first reaction is to ask 
whether yet another periodical is necessary, since the flood of periodical 
literature already makes it extremely difficu't for the scholar to keep 
abreast of current publications, creates difficult decisions for libraries, whose 
financial resources are already strained, as to the commitment of further 
recurring sums for subscription, and raises the question of the value of the 
material published. 

This new venture, ‘designed in the first place to meet a need created by 
the recent expansion of German studies in Oxford University’, can be 
welcomed in spite of such misgivings. There is still room in the British 
Commonwealth for another periodical devoted to German studies along- 
side German Life and Letters, and this first volume promises well. Oxford 
German Studies is to appear annually, and Frofessor Stahl, in his Fore- 
word, sets out editorial principles which are only to be applauded. First, 
it is hoped to encourage contributions which draw on important unpub- 
lished sources. In this number there are two such contributions. T. J Reed 
has an essay entitled ‘“Geist und Kunst”, Thomas Mann’s Abandoned 
Essay on Literature’, and J. M. S. Pasley has written a short article on 
‘Asceticism and Cannibalism: Notes on an Unpublished Kafka Text’ The 
editors (Professor E. L. Stahl, Dr. P. F. Ganz, Mr Reed and Mr Pasley) 
also hope to help young scholars by publishing the results of their re- 
searches, and the article on ‘Kafka and Kleist A Literary Relationship’ by 
F. G. Peters is ‘based on work recently undertaken for an advanced de- 
gree’. There are to be no regular book reviews, although ‘occasional re- 
view articles are envisaged’. Finally, ‘the editors will not impose a limita- 
tion on length.’ This is of particular importanze, since so many periodicals 
will not, often cannot accept long articles. This volume has two essays 
(those by Reed and Peters) of almost fifty pages. 

The contributions are not confined to modern literature. D. R. Mc- 
Lintock has a short article on ‘The Language of the Hildebrandslied’ (pp 
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1-9) and F. J. Lamport an essay entitled ‘Utopia and “Tobinsonade”. 
Schnabel’s Insel Felsenburg and Bachstrom’s Land der Inquiraner’ (pp. 
10-30). The remaining contributions are by Margaret Jacobs: ‘Franz 
Theodor Csokor: Buchners “Woyzeck”—Versuch einer Vollendung. (pp. 
31-52) and by B. Mitchell: ‘W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood: The 
“German Influence”’ (pp. 163-172). The latter essay is somewhat slight, 
but does adduce first-hand evidence to demolish the widely-held view that 
the dramatic work of Auden and Isherwood was influenced by Brecht 
and/or the German Expressionists. Mr Peters’s long comparison of certain 
stories by Kleist and Kafka has the inevitable faults of youthful enthusiasm 
in being too ready to draw general conclusions from specific illustration, 
and in being at times rash and careless in phrasing The essays however all 
bring something new, and the general standard certainly meets Professor 
Stahl’s demand for ‘scholarship and readability’. 

It is natural that the first volume of such a series should be devoted, at 
least mainly, to the work of local scholars, but the editors seem to suggest 
that they will welcome contributions from the world outside Oxford. 

The volume is well-produced, as one would expect from the Clarendon 
Press, and only two misprints were noticed. Scholars in New Zealand and 
Australia will be pleased to hail this new venture, and to wish the editors 
success, 


University of Otago E. W. HERD 


FIFTY SONGS FROM THE YÜAN: poetry of 13th century China, Trans- 
lated with introduction, appendices and notes by Richard F. S. Yang and 
Charles R. Metzger. (UNESCO Collection of representative works, Chinese 
series). London, George Allen & Unwin, 1967, pp. 151. 


Tue Yüan dynasty (1279-1368), the years of Mongol rule in China, is 
noted in Chinese literary history principally for its drama. Its poetry has 
had relatively little attention from either the native literary historian or 
from his western counterpart. It was with some pleasure therefore that 
one read the announcement of the publication of this book, a work contain- 
ing translation of fifty ch’ü from the Yuan period. 

The ch'u, a type of lyric verse, came into vogue during the thirteenth 
century largely under the influence of foreign popular songs brought 
to China by the invaders. Like earlier song forms, the yueh-fu and the 
tgu, they were written to tunes of varying lengths, but unlike the fz'u, 
which by the end of the Sung period had become stylised and restricted, 
the ch’ was a much freer form and subject to less stringent rules. The 
three types of ch’ are represented in this collection: the Asiao-ling, 
short, single songs; the shuang Nao, verses written to two or three different 
tunes to make one song; and t'ao shu, chains of songs, written to sets of 
tunes m the same key and with the same rhythm 

The translators have gone to a great deal of trouble to assist the reader 
to an understanding and appreciation of this type of verse. In the main 
section of the book they present what they describe as ‘English poetic 
translations’ (Preface, p. 15) of the fifty songs, together with the Chinese 
text on the same or on the opposite page. In the appendix, for each song 
there is a transhteration according to Wade-Giles, a word-by-word trans- 
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lation and a first draft, together with brief notes, biographical sketches 
and indexes. The provision of the Chinese text beside the translation 
is an especially admirable practice, It ıs perhaps unfortunate that in this 
case it seems to highlight just how far removed the ‘English poetic trans- 
lations’ are from the Chinese orıgınals. This discrepancy between trans- 
latıon and original ıs however due less to lack of scholarshıp on the part 
of the translators than to the principles of -ranslation which they have 
chosen to adopt. These principles are clearly stated in the Preface. 


“We have chosen to hold as faithfully as possible to syllable count, to 
imagery, to tone and to the sense of each poem, since we consider these 
indispensable to the proper translation of ca’u ... We have chosen to 
dispense with rhyme.’ (p. 14) 


One always welcomes any experiment which promises to solve any of 
the problems associated with translation from one language into another. 
However, one feels that to advocate such prirciples as these constitutes a 
counsel of perfection and that to put them into practice conjomtly ıs a 
more than Herculean feat, for ıt ıs an undeniable fact that in translating 
Chinese verse into English one just cannot observe strict syllable count 
and still be true to imagery and sense. 

Imagery and sense are indeed indispensable elements to be considered 
in the translation of any form of poetry, and fortunately they are the 
elements most easily transferred from one language to another. Metre, 
however, is one of the formal elements in Chinese poetry the least 
possible to reproduce in English and attempts to do so by observing 
strict syllable count, as the translators do here, invariably result in severe 
distortion and loss of meaning. In these songs, not only have the trans- 
lators found themselves obliged to abandon some images altogether, but 
in addition they have been unable to confine the remainder within the line 
or couplet, as is charactetistic of Chinese verse, and have had to allow 
them to run over several lines, a feature more common in Japanese poetry. 
This has caused the loss of many pleasing >arallelisms and antithetical 
effects present in the originals. One feels therefore, that the translators 
might have done better not to have adopted the procedures of their 
‘colleagues, translators of haiku, tanka and renga’ (Preface, p. 14), what- 
ever parallels may be drawn between these fo-ms and the Yuan chu, but 
to have been guided instead by the example of such translators of Chinese 
verse as Arthur Waley, who employed ‘spring rhythm’ to such good 
effect. Even if there were no distortion of meaning involved, the observance 
of strict syllable count will not create a satisfactory English poetic equiva- 
lent because the foundation of English verse 13 not a syllabic count but a 
pattern of stress accents. Waley’s solution of representing each character 
in the Chinese line with a stress in the corresponding English line, regard- 
less of the number of syllables, has yet to be bettered. 

However, not every distortion of meaning or lost image ıs attributable 
to the adoption of unsound principles of translation Some, in fact, arise 
from the translators’ misunderstanding of the original text For example, 
i-ma (Song 40, line 3) a post-station horse, is not adequately translated 
as ‘a horse in an mn’ (first draft). Fu-yung (Song 6, line 5) is the lotus, 
not ‘mimosas’, and by fatling to recognize this, much of the point of the 
song is lost. This song (Song 6) describes, as ıf in he: own words, the 
feelings of a young woman separated from her husband Expecting his 
return, her beauty, lke the lotus in full bloom, is at its peak, but no 
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news comes from him She complains of the cold nıghts (cold because she 
sleeps alone) and envies the mandarin ducks and the white cranes, symbols 
of conjugal felicity, who fly everywhere together. The translators’ final 
version reads as follows: 


Lotus plucking I come late. 

The wind sings varied 

Songs of tears. Mimosas droop 

And you’re not 

Here. The evening’s cold! Ducks 

And cranes now fail 

To flock as they 

Once did, together. 

The final lines of this translation (more correctly treated in the first draft), 
miss the point altogether. In the original there 1s no question of flocks 
of ducks and cranes. It is their flying ın pairs that is contrasted so very 
effectively with the young wife’s solitariness. 

Another unfortunate misunderstanding occurs in Song 37. As a context 
of swallows and peonıes in bloom might have warned the translators, 
lne 5 has nothing to do with ‘smashing and breaking ice’ (first draft). 
The word ping, in other contexts ‘ice’, here denotes the strings of the 
cheng (zıther). The silk from the ping variety of silkworm was used 
to make strings for musical instruments. T’an ping is not an uncommon 
expression and recourse to the P’ei wén yiin fu reveals several examples 
clearly indicating its association with the playing of stringed instruments. 
The fifth lne of this song theretore describes the cheng player plucking 
the strings of his cheng and not as the final version has it 

... plucking 

Ice from the creek to 

Chill my drink... ! 

Such misunderstandings as these together with the distortions arising from 
the adoption of a policy of observing strict syllable count in translation 
do not, I feel, present the Yuan ch'i at their best. However, the trans- 
lators are to be commended for presenting their material in a form which 
makes it so easy for the critic to evaluate :t. 


University of Auckland MARGARET T. SOUTH 


CORRECTION: 


It ıs regretted that in AUMLA 27, p 151 a review of Professor A. Lesky’s 
Forschungsbericht Homer was erroneously attributed to Dr K. J. McKay 
of Melbourne. This should have read Dr A. G. Thornton of the University 
of Otago. 
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THE HARRI JONES MEMORIAL POETRY PRIZE 


The Harri Jones Memorial Poetry Prize will be awarded each year, between 
January Ist and March 31st, for the best poetry published during the 
preceding twelve months by an Australian poet who had not reached the 
age of twenty-five on December 3ist in the year of publication. 

The prıze will be paid from the Harri Jones Memorial Fund, administered 
by the University of Newcastle, N.S.W. The judges will be appointed by 
the Department of English at Newcastle. N» submissions should be sent. 

The value of the prıze may vary from tıme to tıme, but wıll be $40.00 
in 1968. 


Melbourne Slavonic Studies 


Volume I number I of the new periodical Melbourne Slavonic Studies 
appeared earlier this year, published by the Dopartment of Russian Langu- 
age and Literature at the University of Melbourne, Parkville, N.2 Victoria, 
Australia. The editor ıs Mrs Nina Chnistesen and the assistant editor Con- 
stantine Hotinsky. The subscription is $2 (Australian), and contributions 
are invited in all subjects related to the field of Slavonic studies. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARATIVE 
SEMANTICS 


P. CANART 
University of Melbcurne 


COMPARATIVE Semantics is an attempt to explore meaning and the 
behaviour of meaning, chiefly on geographical principles, though 
it should be stressed that historical considerations are not 
excluded. The method will be best illustrated by a particular 
example: AGAIN. 

The student of French has little trouble in finding equivalents, 
either with the prefix re- or such expressions as de nouveau, 
encore, encore une fois, etc., and as a rule he will not go far 
beyond the attempt to select the expressicn which sounds the most 
suitable in the given context. With practice all this soon becomes 
mere automatism and there seems little more to be learned, on 
this point at any rate. Most of those terms are utterly opaque 
and must simply be accepted. Even those who learn that fois is 
Latin vicem may not see much more, urless they are inquisitive 
and their Latin is reasonably good. 

At first sight Italian seems to be little better than French. There 
is the parallel prefix ri- and other expressions corresponding to 
the French above, such as di nuovo (with an interesting variant di 
bel nuovo), ancora, ancora una volta, un’ altra volta, etc. We find 
however a striking difference: volta is as luminous as fois is dull, 
for it is still used frequently in its original sense “turn”, which is 
also clearly felt in the borrowings volte-face, révolte, virevolte, etc. 

However it is best to consider first the Iberian peninsula and 
thence to move eastward. As can be expected historically Spanish 
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and Portuguese also possess the prefix re- and phrases similar to 
the above: de nuevo, otra vez; de novo, outra vez, where vez is 
also vicem. Incidentally it may be worth observing that the omis- 
sion of the indefinite article is characteristic of this region. Contrast 
It. un’ altra volta, Fr. une autre-fois and Provençal une autro vauto 
with Minorcan altra volta, Catalan altra vegada, Old Sp. otra 
vegada, and the expressions quoted just above. 

The most arresting point however is that we find here what may 
well be called an iterative auxiliary. Spanish volver and Port. 
völtar both mean “turn” (obviously from Lat. volvo, volutum) and 
they are used as the most usual equivalents of again. For example, 
Sp. vuelve allamar and Port. volta a chamar correspond normally 
to “he calls again”. Compare similarly 


Fr. il referma la porte 
Sp. volviö a cerrar la puerta 
Pt. voltou a fechar a porta. 


It may be of incidental interest here to observe the diphthong- 
ization of the blocked vowel (voyelle entravée) in Spanish, of 
which there are exact parallels in Walloon, and its absence in 
Portuguese. Fechar, as a cognate of fixer, also throws some light 
on the suitability of fermer as a substitute for clore. 

The same construction is found also in Catalan, but here the 
auxiliary is tornar, e.g. et tornaré a veure, lit, (je) te tournerai à 
voir, “PH see you again”. In fact it is reasonable to look upon 
volver as a central Iberian innovation that gradually supplanted 
tornar, which still occurs in Portuguese besides voltar and was 
normal in Old Spanish. Thus tornar may be considered as a 
peripheral survival in the peninsula. Actually turna as iterative 
auxiliary is still very frequent in the patois of the Haute Loire, 
where it is immediately followed by the pure infinitive. It would 
be interesting to determine exactly its geographical range. At any 
rate in modern Provençal tourna has turned into an adverb “again” 
side by side with mai (from Lat. magis) and occasionally the com- 
pound tournamai also occurs with the same sense. There is also 
in modern Italian a use of tornare which is strikingly close to 
iterative volver, as in torna a far caldo “it is getting warm again”. 
An original tornò a sedersi nelle poltrona I found translated into 
Spanish as volvió a sentarse. . . However such examples occur 
only sporadically. They merely show that Italian had the possi- 
bility of developing a process which in Spanish became thoroughly 
grammaticalized, and this to such an extent that the prefix re- 
became almost superfluous. 
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A brief look at Rumanian before we pass on to French. Here 
we have again the prefix re-, and the phrase din nou (de nouveau) 
and încă odată (encore une fois) besides mai (magis) and iar of 
unknown origin, yet worthy of note as we shall see further on. 
Odatä (una data) is reminiscent of the well-known dynamic 
descendants of dare (from “give” to “strike”) and is thus compar- 
able to Fr. un coup “once”, a sense it appears to have acquired 
through Slavonic influence (cf. Russian raz, lit. “stroke”) 

In Old French feiz, later fois, and tanz (tantos) occur side 
by side, as in dis tanz and cent fois. In the 13th century tanz 
became homonymous with tans (tempus), which we now know in 
its Latinized garb as temps, and as a result dis tanz came to be 
frequently understood as meaning “ten times” before it was sup- 
planted by the unambiguous (dix) fois. Temps and tant are still 
homonymous but their uses and meanings are now so far apart that 
we cannot easily imagine how they could have been confused. 

Consider however how “meanwhile” is expressed in Romance. 
Fr. dans l’entre-temps is actually an attempt to make temps fit in 
the earlier entretant. Spanish entretanto is still usual and Italian 
frattanto, which must be earlier, alternates with nel frattempo (or 
in quel frattempo) to express the same sense. So you see that even 
without homonymy tant and temps will meet and clash. Sense is 
obviously more powerful than is imagined: the notion of time is 
here so dominant that it will out. Similarly, while such expres- 
sions as de temps en temps and from time to time seem quite 
sound it is noteworthy that the corresponding terms in other 
Romance languages are not temps but tant or the equivalent of 
the latter’s correlative quant (e.g. Sp de cuando en cuando, 
Catalan de tant en tant, It. ogni tanto, etc.) Moreover if you con- 
sider that fant que usually means “as long as”, i.e. “aussi long- 
temps que” it is little wonder that scme dialectal writers will 
persist in interpreting it as temps que. Early tant would be well 
worth a special study, both in its simple form and in compounds 
like pourtant, partant, atant, etc. together with the corresponding 
Romance terms. 

If the tant-temps relation has been considered at some length 
this is because we find here in French the probable origin of the 
iterative sense of time in such expressions as many times, twenty 
times in English. However natural and “logical” this usage may 
appear to us now, it is clear that no Rcmance language uses the 
modern form of tempus in this sense and that in no Germanic 
language other than English is the normal word for “time” used 
to express this meaning. Moreover this use of time does not appear 
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in English till the 14th century, i.e. after the 13th century homo- 
nymic confusion described above, and it finally ousted sith which 
had itself supplanted an earlier cerr. 

Sith (cf. Chaucer’s ofte sythes and Fr. souventes fois) belongs 
to a well-known family of Germanic words relating to travel. 
Semantically this is not surprising. To It. volta corresponds Sp. 
vuelta & Pt. volta “turn; walk, trip”. Fr. and Engl. tour besides 
It. giro ‘turn’ and gita ‘trip’ are also relevant. More striking still 
is the use, quite frequent, of the local form of voyage in Franco- 
Provencal. Observe also that the Germanic ancestor of to wind 
is the source of some of the most usual words of movement: 
(he) went is typical. 

Cerr with cerran ‘to turn’ are cognate with German kehren and 
Dutch keren, whose noun form keer ‘turn’ is once more the usual 
word for ‘fois’ as well. There is such a variety of equivalents of 
‘again’ in Dutch that I must confine myself to those which corres- 
pond most closely to the types already mentioned. Besides the 
prefixes weer- and her- (the latter tantalizingly close to re- and 
all the more so as this French suffix is pronounced er near the 
linguistic boundary with Dutch) it will be sufficient to mention 
opnieuw (de nouveau), nog eens & nog een keer (encore une fois). 

There is no need to go further. Phrases of the type de nouveau 
(formed on the model of Lat. denuo) are found everywhere and 
sometimes even in two different forms as in German and Russian. 
It may be worth recalling here the use in English of new for anew 
and similarly Chaucer’s new and new ‘again and again’. 

It must be stressed that words and expressions discussed here 
are not just drawn from dictionaries. They are mostly presented 
in context but I have refrained from doing so here as it would 
have made this article unduly long. However this method brings 
out certain aspects that would otherwise never be observed. For 
example the frequency of tautology. This occurs to some extent in 
all languages considered and appears to be mostly unconscious. 
However it is more than doubtful whether this can be said of il 
les repése à neuf (Gide) which includes a double deviation as well 
for good measure. 

It is seen from what precedes that if it is possible to speak of 
a natural way of expressing iteration this must certainly be based 
on an original ‘turn’, since this was developed independently 
in a number of cases, most strikingly in the Iberian peninsula and 
in other Romance and some Germanic languages as well. Further 
and even more convincing confirmation of this point can be found 
in Chinese and Japanese where a well-known character (Chin. 
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hui, Sino-Jap. kai) meaning ‘turn’ or ‘return’ is frequently used to 
express repetition. Thus Jap. nikai lit. ‘two turns’ usually means 
‘twice’. 

So far we have considered again in its iterative sense, but there 
is another aspect of again, perhaps no: so obvious but possibly still 
more arresting. Let us now examine 


AGAIN as an adversative. 


Students of Chaucer cannot have failed to observe this adversa- 
tive sense of again in the description of the knight: 


This ilke worthy knight had been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye, 
Ageyn another hethen in Turkye. 
(Cant. Tales, Prol. 64-66) 


and those linguistically inclined may have vaguely wondered what 
was the relation between again and against. Later on, when they 
meet agayns as for example in the Franklin’s Tale (v. 617): 

It is agayns the process of nature. 
the more alert may begin to realize this is a form sprung from 
again with the addition of adverbial -s and therefore exactly 
parallel to once (for earlier ones), hence, since, etc. where the 
present spelling somewhat obscures the true nature of the ending. 
Those who know Dutch will compare eens ‘once’ and see the 
point even more easily. It is obviously the same -s that is found 
in beside, besides; toward, towards, exc. Incidentally it is worth 
noting that an adverbial -s is found not only in Germanic languages, 
where it is originally a genitive ending, but also in French by 
analogical extension (sans, lors, etc.) and these forms are in turn 
comparable to such words as It. alt-imenti and Greek neuter 
plurals in -a used adverbially. 

The process of lexical differentiation was completed when agains 
developed into against, in just the same way as amidst, amongst 
and whilst grew out of the earlier forms that have survived to the 
present day. It is interesting to observe that German einst devel- 
oped out of MHG. eins, an exact parallel of once in both form and 
sense, in precisely the same manner. 

Against is thus seen to have grown out of again by a process 
rather reminiscent of generation by fission, whereby the latter 
appears to have cast off its adversative contents. Actually there 
remains in again a fundamental adversative sense which is especi- 
ally felt at the beginning of a sentence, thus: “Again (cr, then 
again, and again) it must be pointed out that. . .” To some extent 
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this corresponds to the twofold virtual contents of Lat, cum 
(‘when’), hence ‘since’ or ‘although’ and to the usual binary form 
of human reasoning. All this belongs properly to Semantics. 

However, as soon as we become aware that the phenomena 
described above are not peculiar to English, but that the exact 
equivalents are found in other languages, we step into the far 
richer field of Comparative Semantics. 

Students of. German distinguish between wider ‘against’ and 
wieder ‘again’. Only wider is found in MHG. and it is from this 
form that wieder, more recent and differentiated for the eye only, 
gradually developed by the same process of fission that produced 
against out of again. While in English it was the adversative sense 
that went to the new word, in German it was the iterative. But it 
should be observed here too that this essentially iterative wieder 
contains also, like again, a fundamental adversative sense, as 
shown for instance in wiederum ‘again’ and ‘on the other hand’. 

One need not go far to find further evidence in German. The 
modern adversative aber ‘but’ had also in MHG. the sense of 
‘again’, for example in the following line from Walther: 

Sumer, mache uns aber fré, 
where aber would be rendered by wieder in the modern language. 
A survival of the old iterative sense is still found in abermals 
‘again’, which by the way is a further instance of adverbial -s. 

It is obvious too that in English the prefix re- not only expresses 
repetition, it is often strongly adversative as well. This is especially 
so in revise, reconsider, rethink (cf. Think again! have second 
thoughts about . . .) whereas review remains neutral and is thus 
a great favourite with politicians anxious not to commit them- 
selves: “The matter is being reviewed regularly.” 

Early attempts to translate Latin in the form of calques throw 
further light on these points. Among those which have survived 
gainsay (for earlier ageynseyen) coined to render Lat. contradicere 
still shows clearly the adversative sense of again. Similarly Lat. 
resistere turned into agaynstanden, hence gainstand, and further 
into withstanden, the modern withstand. In precisely the same way 
German widerstehen and Dutch wederstaan were built up on the 
pattern of resistere. 

It will be evident from these examples that re-sistere literally 
means ‘stand against’ and we now discover in Latin and Romance 
languages the same duality of meaning of again that we started 
from. Thus in French, while refaire ‘do again’ may express a 
simple repetition, it implies more often a change for the better, just 
as in English that is to be done again which at first was unsatis- 
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factory. There is a similar adversative content in the many French 
words for mending, patching, etc. (raccommoder, ravauder, 
rapiécer, etc.), hence the prefix re-, a tendency even more marked 
in dialectal forms like rlaver for laver, rlècher for lécher, rloqueter, 
etc. Similarly such words as refermer, rallumer, revendre, repécher, 
etc. are far from mere iteratives. In Old French too the prefix 
re- was usually adversative and must then be rendered by such 
expression as ‘on the other hand’. 

However the most striking examples in Romance are to be 
found in the modern descendants of Latin magis ‘more’. These 
belong to two extensive groups, one meaning ‘again’ and the other 
‘but’, which corresponds once more axactly to again-against. It 
is of interest to note incidentally that, while the passage of ‘more’ 
to ‘but’ (i.e. magis to mais) may be rather puzzling to the French 
it is no semantic problem to a German who only needs to think 
of vielmehr ‘(much) more’ than ‘rather’ and ‘on the contrary’. 

Remarkable parallels are to be found also in Provencal, where 
mai is used for ‘again’ and ‘but’, and more striking still, pamens 
(lit. pas moins, ‘not less’, ie. ‘more’) Las developed into a strong 
adversative meaning ‘however’. 

Furthermore, whatever be the origm of Rumanian iar, it is 
worth observing that it is quite commonly used in both senses 
‘again’ and ‘but’. This may remind us too that Latin rursus (a 
contracted form of reversus, obviously another ‘turn’) meant: not 
only ‘again’ but ‘on the contrary’ as well. Both verto and vicem 
contained in Latin the twin notions of ‘turn’ and ‘change’, which 
are thus seen to be fundamentally very close, and so it is not 
unexpected that vicem should be represented by fois and vez, 
as we have seen, while in Italian it appears in the expression invece 
lit. in turn, i.e. ‘on the other hand’. 

It is clear that an outwardly iterative again contains deep in 
itself a virtual adversative, and it will be no surprise to find that 
the same Chinese character (Chin. geng, Sino-Jap. kd) is used, 
to represent Japanese sara ni ‘again’ and kaeru ‘change’, whence 
comes the adverbial kaette ‘on the contrary’. There is further 
confirmation if we consider the most usual senses of this Chinese 
geng: ‘change’, ‘more’ and ‘again’. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the significance of such Eastern 
parallels. There are so many calques among European languages 
that we need some extra-European lanzuages to test whether a 
given phenomenon is likely to have occurred independently or 
whether there has been deliberate imitation. Actually the benefits 
of Comparative Semantics are especially valuable if we do not 
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confine ourselves to Europe, as I shall now try to show by a few 
further examples. 


First an application to a particular phonetic problem. It may 
seem strange that semantics should have anything to do with 
phonetics. Now Fr. tout and It. tutto cannot go back to Lat. 
totus, A form with expressive doubling of the consonant tottus 
must be postulated. A semantic approach to the problem would 
be to examine the words meaning ‘all’, wherever they be, and 
to determine whether they tend to behave phonetically like totus. 
I have not undertaken such an investigation but in the course 
of reading a couple of relevant cases have come to my notice. 
Much depends of course on the original form of the word. Ideally 
it should be, like totus, of the type cvcv. The type we seek is 
fairly similar to the Classical Sanskrit word for ‘all’, normally 
sarva, which in later texts I have found written sarvva. This may 
not phonetically be quite the same as tottus. There is however a 
much closer example further East. 

In a cheap Japanese magazine my attention was drawn recently 
to a word minna ‘all’ that was written out in the kana phonetic 
syllabary: mi n na, all the more conspicuouly as n is the only 
consonant that can be written singly in this script. The form 
minna was not new to me, but somehow this time it reminded 
me of tottus. It was lucky this was a cheap magazine, mostly in 
kana, otherwise the Chinese character would have utterly obliter- 
ated the pronunciation. My two Japanese dictionaries know only 
mina, and so it seems very likely that minna, wilfully ignored 
by normative dictionaries, is a vulgar expressive variant, much as 
tottus must have been in spoken Latin. And incidentally this sug- 
gests that all (for al) is more likely to be the result of intensive 
doubling than of dissimilation. 


In his review of G. P. Shipp’s Essays in Mycenaean and Homeric 
Greek (AUMLA 19, p. 113) Dr Szemerenyi made a comment that 
attracted my attention: ‘ “Refined intelligence” bears no relation 
even to the choicest flour...’ This struck me all the more because 
I had come to the conclusion, shortly before I read that statement, 
that there actually was such a relation. I should have written to 
AUMLA about this if it had been possible to insert a short note 
on this point. I even considered writing an article on the sources 
of knowledge and understanding according to linguistic evidence. 
‘I have seen, therefore I know’ sums-up a good part of the Indo- 
European history. But scio appears to be ultimately related to 
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scindo, hence lit. ‘cut apart’. French trier and Eng. try seem to 
have had a similar history, and it is difficult to understand why 
Dauzat and von Wartburg consider zn original fritare ‘grind’ as 
semantically unsatisfactory. 

Actually the clearest evidence is in Japanese. ‘I understand’ is 
here usually expressed by wakarimasnita, lit. ‘it has broken up’. 
The person vanishes as being obvious in the given situation and 
the tense is past. Present understanding is the result of past 
‘analysis’. Similarly Jap. konasu (lit. ‘to make flour or powder’) 
means ‘reduce to powder’, ‘digest’, ‘master (a skill)’. It will be 
observed that in English too digest lies about half-way between 
the grinding of the matter and the unaerstanding of it. Old Norse 
skilja (cognate with Eng. skill) throws farther light on this semantic 
relation. From ‘part, break up, separate’ it comes to mean ‘discern’ 
and hence ‘understand’, and it is still commonly used in all these 
senses in Modern Icelandic. 


It is thus by no means exceptional to find that semantic develop- 
ments follow practically the same course in Europe and in the 
Far East. Consider Jap. mamonaku, lit. ‘not (naku) even (mo) a 
space (ma), i.e. without even a moment, not, as we might expect, 
‘at once’, but ‘soon’. The use of space for ‘space of time’ is well 
known in Chaucer, Boccaccio (dopo alguanto spazio) and Renais- 
sance French (en peu d’espace). Chaucer’s phrase tyme and space 
is rather a synonymic couple, such as we find everywhere at that 
time. Compare Fr. en temps et lieu, It. tempo e luogo; Fr. voies et 
moyens, Eng. ways and means, G. Mittel und Wege; straight and 
narrow represents an earlier strait and narrow, and there are many 
others, such as faire and sheene that have not come down to us. 

However the most striking point of interest in mamonaku is the 
present sense ‘soon’ whereas the phrase literally means ‘at once’. 
This is precisely the semantic history of Eng. soon which in OE. 
söna was used to render Lat. statim ‘at once’: And hē söna ards 
‘et statim surrexit Mark IL.12). French tantôt has travelled along 
the same path and so has tout à l’heure (orig. à Pheure ‘at once’, 
and thus tout à l'heure ‘right at once’) despite the addition of the 
intensive tout. These two French expressions differ however from 
soon in so far as they may refer to past or future and they are 
limited to the same day. But this is a wide margin compared with 
their earlier immediacy. 


Some Eastern languages are full of European borrowings and 
these must be eliminated before the original language appears in 
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its natural state. While Chinese has remained practically pure, 
Japanese has borrowed widely from Chinese and more recently 
from European languages, especially English. One example: kädo 
is English card, but karuta ‘cards for playing’ is from Portuguese, 
karute ‘medical record card’ is from German, the source of many 
medical terms, and even French carte appears in arakaruto, i.e. 
à la carte. Some very interesting points about Japanese phonetics 
can be at once gathered from these few examples. 

Indonesian contains many Sanskrit and Arabic borrowings (the 
latter generally recognizable by their triliteral form) beside the 
more recent acquisitions from Portuguese, Dutch and English, but 
the language is fundamentally Malay. The first two words I met in 
Indonesian were kepala ‘head’ and mata ‘eye’, unmistakably bor- 
rowed and adapted from Modern Greek, but these turned out to 
be extraordinary coincidences. They are comparable to Jap. hiru 
‘leech’ and hara ‘belly’ (as in harakiri) and their chance resemb- 
lance to Lat. hirudo and haru(spex). 

‘ Again it seemed at first difficult not to associate Indon. suka 
‘be fond of’ and Jap. suki, which has the same sense, even though 
such relation would have been most unusual. Moreover suka by 
its form could well have belonged to the original stock. It was 
not till duka ‘sorrow’ turned up that the true nature of suka ‘joy’ 
became clear. The opposition su- and dus- is essentially Indo- 
European (cf. dyspeptic v. eupeptic) and suka, like duka, is 
simply borrowed from Sanskrit. However it should be stressed 
that the original Malay stock is probably one of the richest field 
for semantic research. But this is well worthy of a special article. 


Finally it should be observed that if the East can help us to 
solve some of our linguistic problems, we too can do perhaps even 
more to throw light on linguistic and, more specifically, semantic 
phenomena which seem peculiar to the East. 

One particular application of Comparative Semantics could well 
be to prepare the groundwork towards an Etymological Dictionary 
of Japanese. I discovered when I was in Japan a few years ago 
that such a work does not exist yet. This seems to be largely due 
to the use of Chinese characters which throw a beautiful but often 
misleading veil over the whole language. 

For example, dictionaries list kaku ‘write’ and kaku ‘scratch’ 
as two different words. The character used for the latter (Chin. sao) 
is especially apt: the hand radical together with a flea. To a 
European linguist however it is obvious that both kaku are one 
and the same, and that ‘scratch’ is simply the sense from which 
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‘write’ has developed. The evidence is clear since the original sense 
of grapho, scribo, and write was ‘scratch’. For write a comparison 
with the most obvious cognates, German reissen and Dutch rijten, 
is at once enlightening. 

Finally another similar pair which I found as a result of writing 
this article. I mentioned above that English sith belongs to a 
family of words which have to do with travel. More specifically, 
the Old Norse cognates are sinn ‘time’, i.e. ‘fois’ and sinna ‘travel’. 
Now the native Japanese tabi is the usual word for ‘travel’ and 
another tabi is normally used to express iteration: futatabi ‘twice’. 
Is it necessary to point out that both these words, separated in 
dictionaries, must be brought together? 

Thus human beings, wherever they be, grope through the ages 
for expression, and they are frequently; found to have followed 
nearly the same course, unknown to one another. The East may 
not after all be so fundamentally different from us. If we would 
genuinely understand and appreciate Asia, this is the way to 
seek and we are likely thus to discover the essential unity that 
links all men. 

It will now be seen that Comparative Semantics brings to light 
matters which are of particular interest not only to linguists, but 
probably to psychologists and philosophers as well, and which, 
especially at the present juncture, could 5e of exceptional value to 
mankind. : 
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I 


Ir any should ask ‘who was Magalotti?’—and one gathers there 
might be some—perhaps the best answer is supplied by the final 
words in the title of the Lettere del conte Lorenzo Magalotti 
gentiluomo fiorentino published by Giuseppe Manni in 1736. He 
was a Florentine and noble, received moreover in a court, that of 
the Grand-Duke of Tuscany, where, as at Weimar a lifetime 
further on, wit was held at a higher rate than birth or wealth, 
and where curiosity about all manner of things, literature, science, 
the arts, philosophy and ethics, had not yet acquired that grim 
cast of specialization it bears to-day. It was satisfied, perhaps too 
easily we would think, by speculation most often divorced from 
experiment, and communicated from one to another in familiar 
talk, by essays presented to the Academies ‘della Crusca e del 
Cimento’, or by sending about missives whose artlessness was at 
times tempered by some thoughts of the printer. Rather than in 
his works of circumstance, dull treatises and verses which have 
everything of Francesco Redi save his merit, the true Magalotti is 
to be found in those thousands of epistles which the ‘postiglione 
d’Europa’ scattered broadcast over every land where he had 
friends. 

Out of the mass of his correspondence editors since 1719 have 
constantly been abstracting for publication sets of letters apt, from 
their common theme, to illustrate some side of a man as various 
as Voltaire, though the light he casts upon each part of the life 
of his time is but the glow of talent—better to see by, many will 
reflect, than the glare of genius, which distorts as it magnifies. The 
latest of these, Lettere Odorose, selected by Enrico Falqui, and 
Lettere sopra i Buccheri, put together by Mario Praz,! reveal our 
subject not as scientist or mathematician, not as musician, philo- 
sopher, or defender of the faith, but as the first of that line of 
literary odorists who culminated in certain characters of the nine- 
teenth century novel, in des Esseintes and in Dorian Gray 
especially, | 

His having gone before the decadents does not, however, make 
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him their ancestor since, quite apart from his being unknown tc 
them in this guise because then unpublished, he could not have 
been less like them in body, this tall, stout man with his round, 
ruddy face, nor in mind, as any can tell from his quizzical smile, 
nor yet in his acceptance of life as or the whole consisting (for 
such as had wit enough to discern) rather of pleasure than of pain. 
Magalotti’s enquiries into every quaint paradox of the senses, their 
praeter-natural comminglings and substitutions, were no less acute 
than those conducted by the generation of the ‘yellow book’, but 
they were carried on in the spirit of reasonableness that marks his 
age, and by their cool steadiness make nonsense of the persuasion 
that one cannot at the same time be sound and sensitive. The 
fundamental assumption in decadent literature is the virtue of 
decay. It is felt that, as of the book so of its maker, there is a 
point of rottenness at which each is truly ripe; or perhaps not 
an end inevitably reached by all, but rather a special grace falling 
on one putrefaction among a thousand in like manner to the odour 
of sanctity, which must be sought in death by whoever would have 
it. Rimbaud and his myriad imitators paid for such a consumma- 
tion ‘par le déréglement de tous les sens’, des Esseintes and 
those who in real life strove to be less real than he, by the loss 
of appetite for any normal diet, by an addiction to whatever was 
most rank and gamy, forbidden meat not to say carrion, ‘avec 
son fumet de sauvagine et ses teintes persillées de venaison.” 
Magalotti, to the contrary, was one of those fat men who are 
never gross: he sat in an elegant posture at the banquet of life, 
picking at trıfles pleasant indistinctly to taste and smell, ‘certe 
bagattelle, il forte delle quali & nell’odore; onde più che vivande, 
possono chiamarsi profumi per introversione.* Sweet savours to 
him were the crown of sensuality; all his sensibilities were con- 
centrated in his harmonious nose. For it he composed fugues in 
which a complex varnish played ‘il gravicembalo regolatore di 
tutta quell’orchestra odorosa while incense was ‘L’istesso che 
l’organo tra gli strumenti.”* Not otherwise had des Esseintes man- 
aged to procure for himself ‘dans le gosier des sensations analogues 
à celles que la musique verse à Voreille,’ and when, in a mood to 
lull himself with ‘accords en parfumerie’, he created a landscape 
of symphonic fragrances, he too regulated ‘l’odorante orchestration 
du poème” by the return of a dominant theme-scent as insistent 
as Magalotti’s harpsichord. 

Tf not an ancestor, he was surely one of the forerunners of that 
literature of ‘correspondances’ which has had its flowering from 
Baudelaire to our times, and whose origins are rather to be sought 
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in certain writers on physics of the XVIlIth century like Nollet, 
Kestler and the Jesuit Castel than in the facile suppositions of the 
neo-Freudian criticism, ever ready to seek an explanation of such 
response transfers in the language of the clinic. Kestler had found 
an analogy between sounds and colours. On this principle Castel 
built an instrument which he named ‘le clavecin oculaire’. Its scale 
represented the seven keys of music by the seven hues into which 
the prism splits white light. Amply described in the article 
‘Clavecin’ of the Encyclopédie, it seems more likely to have 
inspired the formula ‘les couleurs et les sons se répondent’, and 
indeed Rimbaud’s sonnet on the vowels, than the rare hysterical 
defect called coloured hearing. 

Magalotti held, with his century, that there is no place so 
distant but reason can come to it, no distinction so subtle, no 
shade so fine, but reason can see it, and make it plain. It is 
in this spirit that he addressed himself to the task of explaining 
all ‘quelle configurazioni similari, sia nell’odore, nel sapore, nel 
suono, nel tatto, nell’apparenza.” Strangely enough, des Esseintes 
also prefers the rational approach: not feeling, but thought is his 
guide; he insists upon the word, as in ‘il pensait que l’odorat 
pouvait éprouver des jouissances égales à celles de l’ouïe et de la 
vue. . .” But his nervous system was unhealthily tender: ‘il devenait 
comme ces gens dont a parlé Nicole, qui sont douloureux partout; 
il en arrivait à s’écorcher constamment P’epiderme.” Magalotti, on 
the other hand, while never a thick-skinned man (for did he not 
say ‘bisogna aver l’anima a fior di pelle’?),’ was more at home 
in his skin: he felt keenly, but stopped always on this side of dis- 
comfort. Just once, in the letter dated 6 September 1695, did he 
confess to passing beyond the bounds: likening the odorist who 
composes perfumes mentally to the musician who hears inwardly, 
when he writes, all the instruments of an orchestra, he remarked 
that this experience had given him a severe headache. A con- 
sequence less dire than that which befell des Esseintes, left 
‘évanoui, presque mourant’ after his debauch of odours. 


u 


That same stretch of the imagination which might show us 
a Petrarch content to say that Laura was a woman, and stop there, 
might let us conceive a Magalotti who would give a short answer 
to the question, what were ‘i Buccheri’? In externals, they were 
no more than earthenware vessels left unglazed so that, being 
exceedingly porous, they might cool by evaporation the drinking 
water they held. But, it will be objected, such utensils have been 
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known to mankind since the remotest antiquity; where then is the 
need for all the impassioned prose, not to speak of the dithyrambic 
verse, that our author is prepared to spend on them? The answer 
lay in chemistry, not in physics. These jars might be—and still 
fulfil their office—of any shape, and cf any size from those tiny 
ones no bigger than a filbert which served to weight the ends 
of a lady’s kerchief to the colossus of its kind, twice as tall as a 
man, that survived from the collection of the Grand-Dukes of 
Tuscany to be photographed for Falqui’s book.” But the difference 
was one of matter, not of form. The clays of which they were cast 
had been discovered in the New World by Spanish and Portuguese 
navigators who had been given to drink by the Indians from 
containers of the sort, and had found that the reason why they 
were prized above gold and silver was that certain aromatic sub- 
stances dissolving from the vase lent the water in it such a delicate 
taste, and above all such a sweet odour, that slaking one’s thirst 
became the most exquisite of sensual joys. 

Nor was this all, or even nearly all. Chemists, empiric though 
they might have been in that age, were soon aware that the ‘barro’ 
clays had other properties than their prime use of making water 
palatable. It seems reasonable to suppos® that nuns in the Iberian 
peninsula (the centre of the cult, as Holland was for tulip-fanciers), 
who had been employing ground ‘barro’ as a condiment for deli- 
cacies, as an ingredient in sweetmeats, a century before Magalotti 
was born, had also ascertained that it was a catalyst as well as 
a base in perfumery. However, he takes all the credit for adding 
to the three bases then known, amber, musk, and civet,” a fourth 
which, being also a catalyst, would give rise to a whole spectrum 
of unfamiliar scents, by causing secondary components such as 
the flower and gunı essences to react in its presence in quite 
unimaginable ways. 

What then was the foundation of all this edifice, and of what 
can an earthen pot smell, save of itself? It is the aroma which 
rises from the soil of a garden after rain (‘ogni terra bagnata 
accenna poco o assai la fragranza del Bucchero’)?, no more, but 
for Magalotti it was a breath from Eden, a reminder of lost 
innocence to man, and to the elements of their descent from the 
purity of creation day. In the memory of des Esseintes ‘’odeur... 
de la poussière mouchetée par de grosses gouttes d’orage, pendant 
l'été’ remained as just one of several female cravings for the 
morbid. But Baudelaire, with his verse “Tu répands des parfums 
comme un soir orageux,”* suggests that he, bored with the obvious 
like his decadent successors, had turned to the elusive primal 
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effluvium of Earth to form the background to his ambrosia that 
is compounded of woman’s flesh and hair. Such, probably, was 
the substratum to his ‘parfums . . . verts comme les prairies’, and 
a like fragrance surely lingered amid ‘Les ténèbres vertes dans 
les soirs humides de la belle saison.’ 

It was from the multitude of experiments Magalotti conducted 
on how to modify the first faint redolence of clay by imbibing it 
progressively with other scents that there arose in him that striving 
to express the inexpressible which led him to turn for terms of 
comparison to the other spectra of sensory experience and to the 
other arts, even painting and sculpture. To render the gradation 
of perfumes deriving from different kinds of ‘Buccheri’, he offers 
as an example the varying shades of blue in the silks upon the loom 
at which the damsels of the Marchioness Ottavia Strozzi did their 
embroidery.“ Amber, musk, civet ‘e tanti altri odoroni’ resemble 
the primary colours, red, yellow, green and blue; but fashion 
prefers, in both these orders of experience, delicate shades and 
nuances : 


Ma i nasi non vogliono essere da meno degli occhi: gli occhi 
mutano le loro mode ogni giorno; anche i nasi vogliono i loro 
amaranti, i loro grisdelin, i loro grisdeperle, i loro grisdefer, i 
loro color di principe, e che so io.” 


One notes in passing that des Esseintes had also analysed the 
tones ‘gris fer’ and ‘gris de perle’ without applying this means of 
discrimination to odours.” 

It would be nothing to our purpose to expound Magalotti’s 
theories of the common propagation of all sense impressions by 
little bodies which pass from the source to our organs, the natural 
philosophy of 1695 having now been absorbed into science and 
forgotten, but what is relevant to the present brief study of inter- 
sensory metaphor is his having perceived that our reactions to 
light, sound, taste, perfume and touch may be ordered in scales 
graduated with like intervals, and that any one point on any of 
these scales straitly corresponds with the same point on another. 
For instance, when he would have us understand the parallel of 
taste and smell, he flies to music to explain how these levels of 
sensation are ranked one above the other like the notes in an 
octave, so that, by sniffing a fruit unknown to him, he could tell 
if it were sharp, sweet, or bitter by the mere acuity of the stimulus 
to the nasal papillae.* What concerns us here, however, is not to 
argue the equivalence of scarlet, the sound of the trumpet, a 
bumper of strong brandy, musk, and a slap in the face, but rather 
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to make the point that Magalott employed both in prose and 
verse tropes based on the interchangeability of such things before 
the close of the seventeenth century—and not in the delirium of 
Baroque fantasy either, but because, tc him, they made excellent 
sense, a condition which must always be antecedent for such 
natures as his. 


DI 


The title chosen for this survey may te over bold; indeed, if it 
were taken as a claim for identity in every respect, it would be 
impossible to justify; but Huysmans’ character remains in all our 
minds as the archetype of the taster, whether in life or letters, the 
supreme experimentalist in conduct, everyman’s guide into the 
realms of illusion, and Magalotti shares much of his zest for explor- 
ing. Particularly into synaesthetic illusion. But the Italian philoso- 
pher did not pass the bounds of this country as a devotee journey- 
ing toward a consented immolation; no, like a sensible fellow, he 
went in with his eyes open and returned as prosperous and rosy as 
ever to give us a sober account of what he had seen among ʻi 
mistici profumati’, even in the depths of ‘quell’abisso di luce 
odorosa.”” And they were the same things as the decadents saw, 
though clearer for being mirrored in a normal gaze ... as who 
better than Buffon could describe the hippogriff? 

A few samples must suffice to depict the manners of the place, 
whose indwellers’ aim, day by day, is ‘jouir de chimériques délices 
semblables, en tous points, aux vraies, aad who labour finally to 
achieve this end, ‘pouvoir substituer le rêve de la réalité à la réalité 
même.” 

The initial step in such a withdrawal by stages from our world 
is to shake the mind’s confidence in what the senses tell it by the 
method des Esseintes calls ‘la précision factice * that is, the repro- 
duction by artificial means of a stimulus that cannot then be oper- 
ant. Both he and Magalotti, for instancz, persuaded their con- 
sciousness that certain flowers were present when they were not, the 
first by the complex chemistry of esters, the second more simply, 
creating the impression by distilling orange blossoms dried, their 
leaves and some citron peels, that a darkened chamber was filled 
with hyacinths: ‘a entrare in quella camera al buio, si sarebbe 
detto che vi fossero i giacinti a fasci.” Eut at times not even a 
hint was required to produce ‘les hallucinations de l’odorat’; the 
brain proffered them of itself, acting direct y upon that sense most 
subject to delusions; as Magalotti pointed out, long before Baude- 
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laire or Huysmans, ‘non s’odora altro col naso che quello che s’ha 
nella mente.” 

The next, and almost the ultimate mark one reaches in the 
long pilgrimage away from health, is a retreat into the synthetic 
universe of a room so contrived that nature must ever remain 
exterior to it. Sealed from the air and filled with its own atmo- 
sphere, swathed in hangings that no draught stirs, it is that place 
which comes nearest to being a state of mind. When the aesthete’s 
mood changes, he can alter at will the main sensory cue by which 
such as he interpret their surroundings by spraying up odours from 
des Esseintes’ ‘vaporisateurs’ or from Magalotti’s silver ‘siringoni’ : 
as there drifts down upon his brow ‘quello spolvero di finissima 
e quasi impalpabile rugiada ch’esce dalla siringa,’* its coolness and 
its redolence invite the spirit to an inward voyaging. 

But Magalotti loved the outer world too much to leave it, and 
the orchards he kept about all his dwellings too well to shut out 
their pleasant breath. The apartment in which he made perfume, 
as other men make music, had windows that opened readily ontc 
the countryside. So it is not Magalotti himself who is the parallel 
to des Esseintes in this seclusion in a cave of odours, but rather 
an enigmatic personage towards whom he stood in somewhat 
the same relationship as Huysmans did to des Esseintes: Maga- 
lotti had not invented the ‘gran genio tutelare degli odori, il Duca 
di Montalto, che fu poi Cardinale di Moncada,* but for us 
it is as if he had. Moncada’s public life is treated by Mario Praz 
among others in an extensive note,” his elevation to the cardinal- 
ate on March 7 1667 is recorded in Pastor,” and a quantity oi 
his correspondence is safely conserved from enquirers in the Vati- 
can archives, but nothing of all this brings us nearer to the man. 
He lives for posterity only in the Lettere Odorose, forever descend- 
ing from the summer of Madrid into the freshness of his ‘Boveda’, 
a vaulted crypt whose white walls and whose mirrors reflect 
marble tables bearing profusely in their urns the flowers of the 
season and great cupboards of exotic wood filled with shelf after 
shelf of ‘Buccheri’, not simple of themselves, but brimful of 
essences distilled by his own hands, Furnished in a style of epicene 
delicacy, curtained in by drapes of Holland and sarsenet, having 
amber-treated furs upon the bed, its air had been saturated with 
fragrance by the valet of sweet savours, Francesco Mercader, 
before the master’s coming: all was dewed with scent, there hung 
a mist of it everywhere, ‘una nebbia perpetua infinché non era 
fradicio ogni cosa.” To look on him at moments like this, one 
might well cry see! there was one who had succeeded in substitu- 
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ting a dream of reality for reality itself, one who in 1668 had noth- 
ing to envy des Esseintes two centuries _ater. Not even the strange 
inverted diet” of the latter was equal ‘alla sensualità del Cardinale 
di Moncada, che si faceva fare cristieri d’acque di fiori senza 
sale, per ritene-li tutto il giorno in corpo.” 


* + * 


Historians o° science assure us that certain inventions like the 
steam engine could not come into the world till the intellectual 
climate and the state of the art were fit to receive them: historians 
of literature would have us believe the same of the practices we 
associate with symbolism and decadence, but they are contending 
against the evidence. 
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LERMONTOV’S ‘DEMON’ 


J. HARVIE 
University of Ofago 


LERMONTOV’S poem ‘Demon’, at which he worked for most of his 
short life, has always been the subject of conflicting interpretations. 
It can be read as a philosophic justification of evil against good, 
but nowadays it is probably more generally regarded as an alle- 
gory, either of certain aspects of Lermontov’s life, which makes 
the Demon a self-dramatisation of the poet, or an allegory of 
Nicholas I’s Russia, in which the Demon becomes a frustrated 
decembrist. None of these three interpretations does justice to the 
poem, because they fail to account satisfactorily for the presence 
of the Angels. In discussing the perscnality of the Demon, his 
encounter with the Angels and the fate of Princess Tamara, I shall 
argue that in its final version ‘Demon’ is a Christian poem about 
the problem of evil. 

To say that ‘Demon’ is a Christian poem on the problem of 
evil is not to deny the elements of self-dramatisation and social 
criticism which it contains. The similarities between the Demon, 
Pechorin and Lermontov himself are obvious, but Lermontov is 
not the Demon, any more than Pushkin is Onegin. As a simplifica- 
tion of what may have been a common personality type, the Demon 
will perhaps do well enough. But since he never fully engages 
the reader’s sympathy and in the end forfeits it altogether, he is 
quite unacceptable as a decembrist — unless Lermontov intends 
him as a caricature, which is clearly not the case. It is true that 
the Demon’s analysis of the human condition in his speech to 
Tamara is very like what Lermontov himself says in other poems, 
and can readily be referred to Nicholas I’s Russia. It also corres- 
ponds to what philosophers and theologians have always said about 
man’s predicament. However, the main weakness of the allegorical 
interpretation is that the Angels cannot be accommodated within 
it except as stage props. 

From the outset it is obvious that before his fall the Demon was 
no minor angel. In the first verse he is refer-ed to both as ‘xepysum’! 
and as ‘cuactıasbif neppeHen TBopeuba’.2 If he was the latter, 
he must have been an archangel of the very highest rank. The 
two statements are incompatible, since in the heavenly hierarchy 
seraphim ranked above cherubim and below archangels. Through- 
out the rest of the poem the Demon is certainly given archangelic 
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status. Perhaps the ambiguity was deliberate; with an eye to the 
censorship Lermontov may have preferred not to define too closely 
the status of his evil spirit. Although it is unlikely that Lermontov 
knew Milton, except as mediated by Byron and De Vigny, his 
Demon is in some respects closer to the Satan of ‘Paradise Lost’ 
that to any other of his literary models. To have called his hero 
Satan or the Devil, however, would have involved theological quick- 
sands which were still dangerous long after Lermontov’s death. 
It would also have set the poem firmly within the Christian tradi- 
tion, and made flexibility in handling the theme much more diff- 
eult. 

Lermontov is much less concerned with the causes than with 
the consequences of the Demon’s banishment from paradise, but 
it seems to have been hubris for which he was expelled. He was 
‘IIO3HAHBA KAHHEIM; 3 he remains ‘ropmpiä Ayx, HYX JIykaBpii’.* 
Nevertheless, it is more his loneliness and isolation, his boredom 
with existence, which are stressed by the poet. It is only when the 
demonic will is regalvanized in the direction of evil by opposition 
that his latent pride reasserts itself. Till then, discontent with 
evil-doing and nostalgia for paradise have made him ripe for 
conversion. 

Although the Demon has a controlling interest in the planet 
Earth—‘araroxmoë BracrByx semneËX”,S he has no joy in his dom- 
inion. The natural beauties of the Caucasus he regards with aver- 
sion rather than exhilaration, perhaps because this is after all God’s 
world: “HM mux a uynex Opi BoKpyr Beck BoykHÄ map; HO ropypit 
yx IlpespntesıpubIm onmpyn oxom TBopense Bora csoero’,® a 
point to be noted by those who would identify him with Lermontov. 
And, since the rose gardens and purling streams of Georgia can 
hardly fail to remind the Demon of paradise, his antipathy is not 
too difficult to understand. He describes himself to Tamara as 
‘30 Ipuponer’? but there is no suggestion elsewhere in the poem 
that he has succeeded in tainting the natural universe with the evil 
of his fallen condition. For Lermontov, as for the mainstream of 
Christianity, moral evil is confined to man and transcendent spirits. 
This absence of an ontological link between the Demon and nature 
intensifies his isolation. If he wields the cosmic powers of which 
he boasts to Tamara, these can only consist in the magnetic repul- 
sion of almost everything else in the universe. He is spurned even 
by his fellow-exiles from paradise. 

Even before his fateful first glimpse of Princess Tamara, the 
Demon is well on the way to becoming a morally indeterminate 
being who participates in the human condition of moral ambival- 
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ence at least as much as in the demonic exultation of evil. In 
Tamara’s prophetic dream he resembles both her guardian Angel 
and the fearsome spirit of hell which he was. Like Milton’s Satan, 
he is far from being a monster of evil at the outset. In approaching 
Tamara’s mountain retreat he is tempted to renounce his cruel 
design on her. When he enters her cell, he feels that a new and 
good life has begun for him. After the fearful oaths in which he 
renounces evil, he tells Tamara: ‘I desire to be reconciled with 
heaven, I desire to love, to pray; I desire to believe in goodness’. 
The question of the Demon’s sincerity is crucial. If he is sincere in 
his desire to renounce evil but incapable of doing so, he is a tragic, 
even an heroic figure; if he perjured himself to win her, then he 
fully deserves the reconfirmation of God’s sentence on him. 
Lermontov does not definitely settle the issue of the Demon’s 
‘BospoyxmeHme,3 but it is significant that Tamara, despite her wish 
to believe in him, has no great faith in the Demon’s protestations. 

In his advances to Tamara, the Demon is pursuing two aims 
which are, ultimately, incompatible. Or the one hand he wishes 
to use her as a lever to regain paradise; on the other he appears 
to be genuinely in love with her and desires to make her his 
consort. When he falls in love with Tamara a ‘OnarogaTHpmit 3ByK° 
reverberates for him which had first souaded so long ago in Para- 
dise. Later he tells Tamara that her image had haunted him since 
the foundation of the world. Once he 2ven seems willing to re- 
nounce his transcendental status and put on mortality for her sake. 
But his cosmic pride reasserts itself and he wishes to make her 
immortal as his consort. What the Demon wants is the best of 
both worlds — to retain what he had ‘gained’ in his revolt against 
God, and to recover what he had lost. He will keep his power and 
his knowledge; he will recover his capacity for self-transcendence 
and so for happiness. In the event he fails, as he was bound to 
fail. His meeting with Tamara did indeed offer him a chance of 
regaining paradise, but on terms waich he was not prepared to 
accept. Paradoxically, his salvation could have been assured only 
by a renunciation of his supernatural status. 

To regard the Demon’s victory over the first Angel as mechani- 
cal is completely to misunderstand the poem. Clearly, the result 
of the trial of strength is a surprise to both spirits. The angel who 
guards Tamara is no minor angel but a powerful spirit, a cherub 
and ‘nocraHHK paa”.10 Long the Demon hesitates to infringe the 
sacred precincts of the monastery, and when at last he does so he 
is blinded by the radiance of the Angel. From the confident tone 
in which he addresses the Demon, the Angel undoubtedly expects 
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to put his opponent to flight: ‘Nyx 6ecnokoäfprä, Myx NopouHEri, 
KTO 3Ba1 teba BO TEME NOJIHOUHOÑ? TBonx NOKJIOHHHKOB 3JIeCE 
HetT...K moeë mo6Bn. K Moeli cBaTprne He npomaralt upecryrmpni 
ceg. Kro spam te6a?’!1 To which the Demon scornfully re- 
torts: ‘Ona moa!. .. OcTaBb ee, ona Moa! JIBWICA THI, SAIIUTHHK, 
nosmso’.12 The Angel withdraws sadly after what appears to be 
a purely verbal battle. In fact he retires because he has no moral 
alternative. In saying that Tamara belongs to him, the Demon is 
speaking no less than truth. Long before he destroys her with his 
kiss, Tamara has already surrendered to him in her heart. For the 
Angel to have defended her in these circumstances would have 
been to turn her into a puppet by denying her freedom of choice. 
It is the Demon whom she has chosen, it is he rather than the saints 
to whom she prays, it is his image which haunts her dreams. Hence 
the significance of the Angel’s repeated question ‘Kro sBan reba? 13 
The answer is, Tamara. 

Although the second encounter between Demon and Angel bears 
a very different character from the first, Lermontov deliberately sets 
them in parallel. The similarities in language are much too close 
to be accidental. Asserting his claim to Tamara’s soul, the Demon 
uses exactly the same form of words as he had previously used 
when asserting his claim to her person. In the first clash the Angel 
frpyCTHBIMH oyamu. . . H Menrenmo B3MAXHyB Kkpbuiamu, B shape 
eĝa noronyx',14in the second the Angel ‘crporumu ouamn. . .pan 
OCTHO BSMAXHYB KpLLIaMH, B cuaape neĝa noroayr 15 The Angel’s 
victory seems just as easy as the Demon’s had earlier been. It is 
probable, but not certain, that Tamara’s guardian Angel was in- 
volved on both occasions. In the first encounter between the 
spirits of good and evil, the power and glory of the Angel with his 
radiant brow and confident smile avail him nothing against the 
Demon; in the second, the hellish spirit from the abyss, powerful 
as the whirlwind and bright as lightning, is no match for the Angel. 
If the Demon is at first successful against appearance, so is the 
second Angel. 

Like Greichen’s, Tamara’s soul is received into heaven because 
she loved and suffered, even though the object of her affection was 
an evil spirit. According to the second Angel, she has always been 
predestined for salvation. This may appear to confirm the widely- 
held opinion that there is no real conflict between good and evil 
in the poem. Such a view is however too facile to be convincing. 
The Demon is defeated by the second Angel because he has over- 
reached himself in arrogating the right to determine the fate of 
Tamara’s immortal soul. Tamara’s soul is saved for three reasons 
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— because she resisted evil even in succumbing to it, because she 
was one of the elect, and by the mercy of God. In its various forms 
the antinomy of predestination and pelagianism or, in secular terms, 
of determinism and freewill, is probably as ancient as it is insoluble. 
A solution could only be found by transcending the ordinary capa- 
cities of the human mind, by ‘going beyond the pairs of opposites’, 
which is what Lermontov has done here. There is a logical con- 
tradiction in saying that Tamara was saved by her own efforts and 
because she was predestined to salvation. The paradox is resolved 
by what appears to be an arbitrary Divine intervention; her soul 
is saved by the mercy of God. As the second Angel puts it: 
‘Bnaro Boxe pemense’. 16 

The poem will also be misunderstood if Tamara is regarded as 
a foil to the Demon. She is not a heroine of virtue, any more than 
the Demon is unalloyed evil. Not for ncthing is she several times 
referred to as‘rpeımmma’17There is a certain parallelism between 
hero and heroine. On the human plane she represents much of 
what he is on the transcendental. Tamara’s sin, however, is not 
pride but concupiscence, which some tkeologians have regarded 
as the original sin rather than pride. Waiting for her lover ‘TInutaror 
rpymp ee x Weyn, Her can HEUNAaTE, TyMEH B ouax, OObATEA IKAN- 
HO HIIyT BCTpeun, Jo6sanpa Taror Ha ycrax’.18 In Tamara’s case 
Lermontov locates the seedling of sin in the imagination, not in the 
will. Tamara is often criticized for being too passive, on the mis- 
taken assumption that she represents good against the Demon’s 
evil. Actually she is no more passive than her circumstances force 
her to be; she does ask her father’s permission to retire to a remote 
mountain convent. If she falls to the Demon, it is because this is 
what she really wants. Tamara plays Eve to the Demon’s serpent. 

Soviet literary criticism is unanimous in seeing the second Angel’s 
‘victory’ as a moral victory for the Demon, although with varying 
degrees of emphasis. V. Arkhipov claims that the compromise of 
the idea of negation for which the Demon has perpetuated his evil 
is only apparent because the Angel himsel? admits that this world 
is the domain of evil.* D. E. Maximov is more cautious, conceding 
that the poem embodies both the Demon’s truth and God’s truth. 
God’s truth is morally conservative, stable and harmonious; the 
Demon’s truth is dynamic and disruptive of conventional morality. t 
In effect both these scholars identify God and the Angels with the 





*B. Apxanos; M. IO. Jiepmonros. Tlosaaa nosnsnun a gelicrsus. Mo:kBa 
1965 CTP454-455. 
+I. E. Maxcumos: [lossna Jlepmonropa. Mocksa-Jlesuarpay 1964 crp8s. 
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static upiverse of Parmenides, while the Demon represents the flux 
of Heraclitus. The Demon stands for progress, God for reaction. 
The Soviet view is put in an even more extreme form by T. Ivan- 
ova. Having cast the Demon in the role of a Nietzschean superman, 
she dethrones God and sets the Demon up in His place.* There 
is a strong tendency, and not only among Soviet critics, to interpret 
the eighth version of ‘Demon’ by the sixth, on the assumption that 
Lermontov changed the ending of the poem merely in order to 
help it through the censorship. 

If evil in the poem is represented, albeit intermittently, by the 
Demon, gocd is represented, not by Tamara, but by the Angels 
and ultimately by God. Although God does not appear directly, 
His almighty shadow dominates the poem just as much as does the 
Demon’s presence. It was He who first cast the Demon from para- 
dise, it is He who through His Angels challenges the Demon and it 
is He who saves Tamara’s soul in despite of the Demon. Yet this 
all-powerful God is either unable or unwilling to protect Tamara 
from the Demon’s blandishments. He allows His first emissary to 
be badly humiliated by the evil spirit There is no suggestion of 
collusion between God and the Demon; presumably, therefore, 
God has ulterior motives in permitting the Demon’s temporary 
triumphs. This is confirmed by the second Angel’s speech to the 
Demon, in which he says that the evil spirit’s victories have lasted 
long enough, and explains that Tamara was being tested by God. 
The reason that God does not intervene to save Tamara from the 
Demon is that He will not deprive her of her freedom to choose 
evil 

The most extreme of Soviet scholars turn God into a cosmic 
tyrant, and claim that the Demon’s revolt against Him is entirely 
justified. God becomes the source of evil in the world and the 
Demon the defender of good. Such an interpretation seems to be 
based less on what Lermontov wrote than on what he might have 
written had he been a court poet of the Stalinist period. For his 
part the Demon regards God with mixed feelings, ranging from 
hatred to the desire for reconciliation. He is a much less implac- 
able opponent of God than in the sixth version, where he may have 
succeeded in involving Tamara in his hostility to heaven and pre- 
sumably remains in possession of her soul. The Demon has no 
access to God, nor does he ever address Him directly. In ‘Demon’ 
there is no suggestion of the doctrine occurring in other poems and 
in ‘Vadim’, that good and evil proceed from the same source. 





*T. Msanosa: M. IO. Jlepmonros Ilosmpr. Mocksa 1962 crp16. 
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In Soviet society the poet can no lonzer be either a prophet or a 
priest — he must be an educator or a propagandist. Official Russia 
is committed to the view that this world is all there is, that God, 
the Devil and immortality are survivals from the mythology of a 
less-enlightened age. This is probably also the view of most edu- 
cated people in the West. But Lermontov was a mystic, and the 
most satisfactory interpretation of ‘Denon’ is in terms of tradi- 
tional Christianity. In a limited sense tte Demon is victorious. He 
is the prince of this world and as such capable of corrupting 
humanity and destroying Tamara’s body. But in the light of 
eternity he fails because God is ultimately in control of the 
universe. In failing he congeals into the full horror of evil, a much 
less attractive figure than the apathetic spirit who ‘cean ano 6es 
Hacraxyenssr 19 and fell in love with Princess Tamara. 

The Demon’s defeat and Tamara’s death are the logical con- 
sequences of his offer to her and her tacit acceptance of a change 
of ontological status which only God cculd grant. As his consort 
the Demon would have Tamara put or immortality. This is the 
same hubris which caused his expulsion from paradise, and is 
therefore punished by the reconfirmation of God’s curse on him. 
The Demon can destroy Tamara’s body but not her soul; in so 
doing he renders himself impotent against the second Angel. For 
Tamara sin is a corruption not of the will, but of the imagination. 
In ‘Demon’ good overcomes evil, not so much in direct confronta- 
tion as by allowing evil to overreach and destroy itself. According 
to Lermontov in this poem, human values can never be fully 
realized in this world, but they are conserved by God and inherited 
in the world to come. 


ENGLISH OF RUSSIAN IN TEXT 


* cherub 

? creation’s fortunate eldest son 
* thirsting for knowledge 

* proud spirit, perfidious spirit 
* dominating the petty world 


*God’s world was arrayed in all its virgin splendour, but the proud spirit 
surveyed with contemptuous eye the creation of his God. 


‘an evil of nature 

* regeneration 

* blessed chord 

# emissary of heaven 
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# Restless spirit, evil spirit, who has summoned thee in the midnight gloom? 
Thy votaries dwell not here... visit not with thine iniquity the shrine of 
my love. Who has summoned thee? 


2 She is mine? . .. Leave her, she is mine! Thou hast come, defender, too 
late. 


"Who has summoned thee? 
“ sad-eyed, slowly beat his wings and vanished in the expanse of heaven. 


* stern-eyed, joyously beat his wings and vanished in the radiance of 
heaven, 


* God’s decision is gracious 
“a sinner 


Her breast and shoulders are aflame, there is a mist before her eyes, she 
seeks his embrace, kisses brush her lips 


* sowed evil without enjoyment 
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In these days of rapid migrant assimilation, the language of 
former isolated German settlements, where language assimilation 
was not necessary, has become the subject of investigations in 
various parts of Australasia.' This article is concerned with the 
final stage of long-standing language contact. 

Our linguistic observations are based on taped interviews of 15-60 
minutes’ duration with 93 bilingual informants in settlements in 
South Australia (S.A.)* and Western Victoria.’ Speakers were asked 
to describe some pictures and to talk about their reminiscences 
(town, farın, family, pastors, school), their present daily activities, 
and their use of the two languages. 25 of the subjects were from 
the area around Tarrington, Western Victoria (including Tabor 
and Warrayure), and the remainder from the eastern part of 
S.A., which was settled originally by German emigrants. This 
included 13 from Hahndorf and its environs (Littlehampton, Mt. 
Barker), 11 from Lobethal and distrist (inc. Birdwood, Mt. 
Torrens), and 37 from the Barossa Valley. Of these, five had 
resettled from old German settlements in tie Murray Flats. In addi- 
tion, seven inmates of the Tanunda Rest Home were interviewed 
—two from the Barossa Valley and five from the Murray district. 

Hahndorf (about 18 miles from Adelaice), the first of the settle- 
ments under consideration, was founded in 1839 by Lutheran oppo- 
nents (especially from the Silesian parts) of the confederation of 
the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia.’ Some of the 
German families then settled in areas with a predominantly Eng- 
lish population close to the German village. They generally main- 
tained strong social links with Hahndorf, where they went to 
church and where they sent their children to school. In 1842 a 
new group of German émigrés founded Lobethal, 12 miles north- 
east of Hahndorf, and this settlement gradually ‘overflowed’ to 
Blumberg (now Birdwood), Springhead, end the ‘English’ town- 
ship of Mt. Torrens. 

In 1842 began a wave of resettlement to newly acquired land 
in the Barossa Valley. Meanwhile immizration from Germany 
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continued. Despite various schisms, the Lutheran Churches were 
instrumental in maintaining contact between the various German 
settlements in S.A., and there has been considerable intermarriage 
between families of different settlements. 

In 1853 a settlement was established at Hochkirch (now Tarring- 
ton‘), Victoria, five miles from the English-speaking settlement of 
Hamilton and about 190 miles west of Melbourne, by several Ger- 
man families from South Australia” They were soon joined by 
Lutherans from various parts of Germany, especially Saxony, 
Fast Prussia, and North Western Germany. A few months after 
the founding of Hochkirch, a German settlement was started at 
nearby Tabor, and Hochkirch became a centre for remigration, 
not only to the surrounding areas of Warrayure, Neukirch (now 
Byaduk), and to Hamilton itself, but also in the 1870’s and 1880’s 
to new German-speaking settlements in the Wimmera wheat belt. 
Although several sects were active in the early years of the settle- 
ment, there were no schisms in the Church in the Tarrington 
district. To this day Tarrington, Tabor and Warrayure have only 
one church and one (Church-run) primary school each. The con- 
gregations were thus uniform entities. Through the Church, geo- 
graphical proximity to the S.A. border, and—sometimes—common 
ancestry, ties were established with that state. This may be respon- 
sible for some common features in speech, which we will discuss 
presently. However, these can be ascribed largely to the similar 
nature of the S.A. and Western Victorian settlements. 

Two maior problems arise in a ‘languages in contact’ study of 
old German settlements in Australia: 


1. Both the individual and the entire community have been in 
a contact situation. We must distinguish between idiolectal 
and dialectal features of speech, i.e. between those features 
caused by the individual’s knowledge and use of the two 
languages, and those common to the entire community? 


2. For a complete diachronic study of the effects of one langu- 
age on the other we must have descriptions of the two 
languages. However, we know very little of the type of Ger- 
man that was spoken by the early German settlers, who 
were first affected by the contact situation. We would require 
such information especially if we were to concern ourselves 
with phonology (which we are not treating here). While it 
may be interesting to describe synchronically the phonemes 
realized by the bilinguals, it is virtually impossible to estab- 
lish the degree to which Southern Australian German 
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phonemes are stimulated by Australian English or by East 
Central German dialects. 


In the Tarrington district the use of German as the major 
language came to a sudden end during the First World War. Up to 
that time German was the language of the community and of the 
Lutheran Church around which its life centred. German was also 
one of the languages of instruction et the bilingual Lutheran 
schools, which all the children of the district attended. During the 
War, English became the sole medium of tuition, and after 1918 
the habitual use of German was kept up mainly by the older people 
and the language maintained chiefly for contact with them. Even 
German church services were gradually discontinued, and finally 
dropped in the wake of the Second World War. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Australia, to which the congregations at 
Tarrington, Tabor, and Warrayure belonged, was affiliated with 
the Missouri Synod, and maintained little contact with churches 
in Germany. The local Lutheran printery published German books 
and periodicals of a religious nature in the 19th century. An Ameri- 
can-German publication Die Abendschule was widely subscribed 
to. This century only two Germans have migrated to Tarrington 
(in the 20s). Nowadays very few people read any German beyond 
Bibel and Gesangbuch. 

Although the use of German sharply declined also in the Barossa 
Valley as a result of the First World Wer, the churches encouraged 
its retention between the wars through German services and Satur- 
day schools. Some of the Lutheran Churches that were strong in 
the Barossa maintained connections with the German-speaking 
countries by bringing out German pastors or having their theolo- 
gical students trained in Europe. The urit at which language main- 
tenance was best achieved was the family, especially in some of 
the less densely populated or more remote areas (e.g. Moculta, 
Kabminye). In the 35-45 age bracket fluent German is an exception 
rather than the rule, and it is usually cnly the 55-plus group that 
is still able to converse in the language.” It is from this group that 
all except four of our informants are drawn. Although the 2nd 
World War caused an even greater decline of German, with the 
abolition of Saturday schools and the dropping of German services 
except for occasional ones (at Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost) 
for ‘old folk’, many of the 55-and-overs in the Barossa Valley 
still regularly speak the language at home and with friends and 
relatives. Most of the 75-and-over gereration still consider it to 
be their dominant language. 
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At Hahndorf we encountered, among people under 60, a reaction 
against speaking German as a result of wartime fears. Even the 
older generation do not, on the whole, use German among them- 
selves. But in Hahndorf and Lobethal as well as in the major 
centres of the Barossa Valley, immigration from German-speaking 
countries has revived interest in the language. This has been parti- 
cularly so in Lobethal, where employment in the woollen mills 
has bought to the town Germans and Austrians, as well as 
German speakers from Russia and the Baltic and Central Euro- 
peans with German as their second language. Some of the postwar 
migrants reported that they had no opportunity to learn English 
because the old settlers offered them information and hospitality 
in German in an attempt to regain proficiency in the language 
which they had abandoned during the war. Bilinguals in Hahn- 
dorf, which is on the main road to Adelaide, as well as many 
in the Barossa Valley, practise German with migrant friends living 
locally or elsewhere. Some settlers in the Barossa Valley read Ger- 
man language newspapers and magazines which are sold in 
Tanunda. 

Virtually all our subjects were able to express themselves fluently 
with German vocabulary on the following topics: family, religion 
and church life, the community, farming, fruit- and wine-growing. 
In the last three domains we find the stabilized use of loanwords 
—often integrated ones—which were evidently adopted from Eng- 
lish by previous generations to counteract the inadequacy of Ger- 
man to express concepts that the speakers became acquainted with 
in Australia. Here we can include such words as Council, Town- 
ship, Paddocks, prunen, Tractor, Yard, (in some parts of S.A.) 
Scrub /SkrUp /, and Peach, one of the few fruits which most S.A. 
informants could not designate in German. Where subjects talked 
about topics outside these domains (e.g. city life, business, industry, 
transport), they found deficiencies in their German vocabulary and 
often had to transfer English words in form and meaning. As each 
speaker has a different range of activities he may need or want to 
talk about, these transfers are idiolectal. The type of transfer 
(whether the meaning of an English word is transferred to a 
German one or whether the form is also transferred) and the degree 
of integration” into the German phonological and/or morphological 
system also vary from individual to individual. The speaker can 
simply transfer the word fan [fen], freeway [£ü: wel], integrate it 
in various ways” (Kartoffelwasching [katofstvafın], crushen 
[kn], gerailt [gorelit] [kapo] cup, < [bande] < band, translate 
part of a word (answitchen), or extend the semantic range of an 
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existing German word that he knows (eg. Luftschiff to cover 
all types of ‘flying machines’). 

German with a few local ‘loanwords’ and ‘loan-expressions’ 
that are employed throughout the settlement enables our subjects 
to express adequately the concepts of the ‘old life’ in the isolated 
pre-1914 German settlement in Australia but not those of the 
‘new life’ in a modern technological world. This may be com- 
pared to the reflection of new experiences in the German of first 
generation migrants.“ 

The number of loans of all types that have become established 
is far greater in Western Victoria than in S.A., where the choice 
of lexeme and extent of integration (including gender) may vary 
slightly within the same locality and even the same family. Inform- 
ants from the Tarrington area almost invariably transferred 
Gummbaum /gUmbaUm/, Creek /kri:k/, Fence, fencen (verb), 
Lake, Motorcar (die Car treiben), Paddock, plenty, and Road." 
Such words were assigned consistently to genders—die Buggy, 
die Fence, die Road, die Yard, die (Mctor)car,® der Creek, and 
der Lake. The compound nouns, Großkinder (grandchildren) and 
Hochschule (high school), and such ‘loen idioms’ as recht sein 
(be right) were used invariably throughout the settlement. Instead 
of nicht wahr?, speakers employed is’ es? or tut er? or hat sie? 
by analogy with English." 

Most S.A. informants speaking of ‘gum trees’ used [gUmIbaUm] 
or a compound thereof (e.g. Blaugummi) but a significant minority 
employed [gUmbaUm]. Preference for [gumI] was general except 
in the Lobethal area, where the two fo-ms were equally wide- 
spread, The meaning of Frucht and Platz is extended to comply 
with English fruit, place. Plenty was used by many Barossa 
informants but by none from Hahndorf or Lobethal. The vast 
majority of S.A. subjects used Enkel; oniy five (all resident out- 
side the Barossa) employed Großkind. There was no consistency 
in S.A., for instance, as to the word for ‘high school’. The use 
of idioms modelled on English such gs aufringen (ring up), 
nachsehen (look after), and weggeben (give away, give up) was 
limited to a few speakers in S.A., and the semantic extension of 
is’ es? (is it?) and recht sein (be right), very prevalent in Tarring- 
ton, hardly occurred in S.A. speech. In other words, Tarrington 
German is lexically more consistent than the German of any 
of the S.A. settlements, and deviates more from Standard German 
in vocabulary and idiom. 

As for genders and integration, the pattern was also less uniform 
in S.A. than in the Tarrington District. For instance, there was 
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fluctuation, in the S.A. settlements, between die Road, die Roade, 
and de Road, the article of the latter evidently being a Germaniza- 
tion of English /do/ in unaccented position. De [de] to some 
informants seems to indicate the recognition of the following noun 
as a ‘loanword’. This is shown in a correction by one speaker: 
von die/de pine cones. 

Variation occurred also in the integration of the following 
words :”” 


Band der [bend], die [bend]. (cf. Tarr. [bande]) 
Buggy der, die. 

Creek der [ku:k], der [kırk, die [kuk], die [kı)ko].” 
Freeway der, die. 

Post Office der, das. (cf. Tarr. das, die). 

River der (die). 

Store der, das. [Sto:a], [sto:9]. 

Township die (der). 

Tractor der [tuekto] (,die). 


Vintage Festival die, das. 
There was no disagreement in the gender of the following nouns :” 


die Bank [bank], Beach, Bus [bas], Car, Contest, Crow, Factory, 
Gallery, Garage, Gate, Mum, Peninsula, Train, Yard. 

der Bull, District, Medium-strip, Postmaster, Shed, Truck. 

das Home, Shop. 


Fluctuations in gender of transfers are not very surprising, as 
even German words were used by S.A. speakers with the ‘wrong’ 
article. 

Some (but not all) of the S.A. informants integrated English 
vocabulary items containing the English phoneme /a/ into the 
German phonological system by substituting /o/, e.g. [tok], truck; 
[troboin], trouble (v.), [de: kop], the cup. Different members of 
some families used integrated and non-integrated forms respec- 
tively, so we must regard this as an idiolectal feature. Several 
speakers who follow the /A/->[>] pattern in fact usually realized 
/A/ as [o] in English, e.g. [kontu], country; [gomtri:], gum- 
tree. In Tarrington a number of speakers employed [kam], a com- 
promise form between English /kam/ and German /ka:m/ for 
the present and past, singular and plural of the verb (come) in 
both languages.” A few S.A. informants used [kom] as a similar 
compromise form. This may, in fact, be due to the /A/->[»] 
integration pattern, which makes [kom] an overlapping form of 
the two languages, together with the existence of a zero verbal 
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plural (and infinitive) morpheme in the informants’ German, which 
also increased the frequency of [kom]. 

Compromise forms (between English and German) are prevalent 
in the German idiolect of many bilinguals from all bilingual situa- 
tions! and reflect growing uncertainty of the German words and 
sometimes a transfer of English intonation patterns, e.g. English 
stress", German morphemes: [geno’iatsioUn], [Imigıant], [ma’te:- 
na:}], [kwalite:t], P provins]. 


Parts of English and German morphemes:  [epot] (cf. Eng./ 
æpois), Ger./epfol/); [fo] [cf. Eng. /fo:3/, Ger. /fy:9/). 


73 per cent of S.A. informants pronounced the name of the capital 
city [a:däi:t] in German. (Other vers:ons: [sdaleıt], [ædəte : t]) 
Those who employed the name also in English pronounced it 
{edolerd] or [edole : d]. 

In all the settlements, idiolectal ‘neologisms’ such as Gewässerei 
(irrigation), letztlich (lastly), bestimmtlich, zeitenweise, and ‘in- 
correct’ verbal forms (e.g. wiegte, gebruben) can be ascribed to the 
speakers’ inaccurate recollection of the words. The neologism (from 
Farmer) farmerieren, however, is widespread throughout the S.A. 
settlements. The transfer of because and no (but not yes) into Ger- 
man was quite common, and well penetrated the German of almost 
half the informants from each (S.A., Vic.) settlement. 

While Car and Motorcar predomineted also in S.A., those 
speakers there who conversed regularl with New Australians 
tended to use Auto, Passagierwagen or even PKW. When ques- 
tioned they said they would use ‘die Motcrear’ in conversation with 
their own family. Among other words which individual speakers 
learned from recent migrants were Lastkraftwagen, Kurbelwelle, 
and Strand. One informant (of Posen dessent), who has a Swabian 
woman staying with him in Tanunda, used such words as Bub and 
Schwätzen, which were otherwise not used by descendants of 
settlers in the Barossa. At the phonolcgical level, one speaker 
corrected his normal [wUSt] to [vUast], followed by ‘wie dir 
deutsch das heißen’. Most of the areas under investigation were 
originally ‘closed settlements’. With an increase in communications 
and population movements, many people of non-German descent 
have come to most of the S.A. areas (but very few to Tarrington— 
Tabor—Warrayure). On the other hand, language contact with 
‘present-day German’ in S.A. (eased by Zairly close proximity to 
Adelaide) has hardly any parallel in the Tarrington district. This 
necessitates a distinction between partially vitalized and non- 
vitalized settlements. 
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Most informants (S.A. and Victoria) were very self-conscious 
about their German; even speakers who felt that German was their 
dominant language described their speech as ‘hybrid’.* In fact, 
despite certain stabilized (and partly integrated) ‘loans’ and some 
idiolectal transference of English words rendered necessary by 
lack of contact with certain domains in German, there is evidence 
that they have been trained to deliberately ‘keep their languages 
apart’. This can be attributed to their ‘static’ bilingual upbringing 
(with one language for home and community, another for the 
‘outside world’). With six of the Tarrington informants, a high 
frequency of triggering® may give the impression that they are 
speaking a Mischsprache. But in S.A., while one-third of the sub- 
jects recorded at least one example of triggering, none showed 
more than three instances of the phenomenon. 

Price mentions the absence of investigations into the rôle of 
generations in migrant assimilation with respect to the Barossa 
Germans.” However, as far as language assimilation is concerned, 
age is more significant than number of generations in Australia. 
The third generation in many families were still brought up as 
German-dominant bilinguals in a ‘German-Australian’ settlement.” 
Some of my subjects are third generation, others fourth genera- 
tion. Actually, the first generation to lose contact with the past 
character of the ‘closed settlements’ was the one born after 1930. 
There was an ‘intermediate generation’ who were addressed in Ger- 
man by their parents but who answered in English, a pattern which 
is common. in families of postwar migrants.” 

The English of bilinguals in old German settlements in Southern 
Australia and of their monolingual English-speaking offspring 
deserves the attention of English scholars. Apart from deviations 
from Australian-English ‘norms’ in the phonological systems of at 
least older (bilingual) speakers, there are many lexical peculiarities 
shared by bilingual and monolingual generations, e.g. bring with, 
come with (cf. German mitbringen, mitkommen)*, the use of yer 
(noch) for ‘still’ (I have a German Bible yet), already (schon) 
and different (verschieden)®, as in: 


This has happened different times already. 

They brought it on Friday already; 
of the perfect where the simple past is usual in English.®, and of 
generalized English equivalents of German prepositions: 

with car (German mit, English by)”, 

Pastor Renner is like the chaplain from the home (German von, 
English of}. 
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He’s an uncle to David Nagorcka (German Er ist dem David 
Nagorcka sein Onkel, English an uncle of David Nagorcka’s)” 

In 1932 Professor A. Lodewyckx made the following prophecy: 
‘Schon vor achtzig Jahren hat man die völlige Anglisierung in 
naher Zukunft erwartet und vorhergesagt. Schon damals hieß es, 
daß die Jugend das Englische bevorzuge und nur noch die alten 
Leute Deutsch sprächen. Man hat seitdem dasselbe wiederholt, und 
wir sagen noch immer dasselbe und werden es noch lange sagen.’* 

However, at the time he wrote his book, there was growing up 
a generation whose knowledge of German was merely passive. 
Then came the Second World War, which severely detracted from 
language maintenance efforts. Some families ceased speaking Ger- 
man altogether. 

The vitalization brought about by large-scale migration after the 
War affected only certain families and :ndividuals in some areas. 
For the younger generation there was no German language basis 
to vitalize. In twenty years from now, ‘German names® and pos- 
sibly some peculiarities in the Australian-English of the region will 
be practically the only linguistic remains of German settlement in 
the southern part of Australia. 

The study of the present situation has demonstrated the distinc- 
tion between idiolectal and dialectal manifestations of language 
contact, and between vitalized and non-vitalized German though, 
as has been shown, renewal is overshadowed everywhere by decay. 
We have not sufficient evidence to make diachronic assumptions, 
and the study of ‘Settlement German’ should therefore be restricted 
to synchronic descriptions. 

While the German of our four settlements shows similar tend- 
encies (e.g. stabilized ‘loans’, compromise forms), the greatest 
amount of uniformity (especially in integration of ‘loans’) is seen in 
Tarrington, the area with the lowest degree of language mainten- 
ance and post-Second World War vital:zation. Against this the 
greater homogeneity of the community in the social sphere (religi- 
ous, professional) promotes linguistic uniformity, and this was re- 
inforced. by the comparative stationariness of one population. 


NOTES 


i Dr Gunther Bonnin and his students (Glenn Williams, Rod Wilscn and 
others) have been examining the language of German settlements in 
Queensland; Peter Paul has written an M A. thesis entitled Das Barossa- 
deutsche—Ursprung, Kennzeichen und Zugehörigkeit (Adelaide University, 
1965); Werner Droescher is working on the Sudetendeutsch dialect of Pu 
Hoi (near Auckland), N.Z.; the Monash University Modern Languages 
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Department is conducting investigations in some German settlements in 
Victoria. 
2 My thanks are due to Miss Susan I. Manton, formerly Research Assistant 
at Monash, who helped with the taping in S.A. 
% There are also other remnants of German settlement in Southern Aus- 
tralia eg. on the Yorke Peninsula (S.A.), in the N.S.W. Riverina, the 
Wimmera, and the Grovedale district (near Geelong). 
‘Hardly any uniform significant deviation from the general pattern is 
observed in the speech of informants from any one of the S.A. areas. 
5 For historica! background, see: 
A. Lodewyckx—Die Deutschen in Australien. Stuttgart, 1932. 
A. Schreiber—The Advent of German People to Australia and their 
Influence on Australian Culture. 
In: Proceedings of the Goethe Society, 1963-6; pp. 105-110. 
6 German place-names were dropped during the First World War. 


1 Tarrington Centenary, 1853-1953, publ. St. Michael’s Lutheran Church, 
Terrington. 

®See M. G. Clyne—Deutscher Idiolekt und deutscher Dialekt in einer 
zweisprachigen Siedlung in Australien. To appear in: Wirkendes Wort. 


18.2.68, (=WW) 

®For the phonology of Barossa Valley German, see Paul (op. cit, 1965) 
1 A few people in their mid-40s still speak German fluently; in one 
family the children understand it although they themselves do not speak 
It, 

See E. Haugen—Bilingualısm in the Americas, Alabama, 1956. p. 32. 
cf. the English-German compromise morpheme [ən] —ing, —en, used 
by some Tarrington informants. 

See M. G. Clyne—Transference and Triggering. Den Haag, 1967 (=TT) 
u See WW. 

t Probably feminine by analogy with /d1:/, see WW (Sect. 5.2). 

16 [dg] occurred in the speech of different informants, with Murray Flats, 
Water-softener, Concordia College. One subject used it in the dative with 
Government (Nom. das, Dat. de). Another employed de with Plains and 
Post Office, but die with Advertiser, cf. use of /d1/ here in Eng.; see also 
WW (Sect. 5.2). 

1 Individual variants in brackets, 

38 Paul, p. 105, regards der -ø (zero): die-e pairs as ‘Silesianisms’. What- 
ever its origins, the purpose of ‘morphological femininization’ is evidently 
the integration of an English loanword. 


Reasons for assignment of genders seem in keeping with the pattern 
described in: A. W. Aron—The Gender of English loanwords in Colloquial 
American German. Language Monographs, 1930, pp. 11-28. 


“cf the use of [kam] for the past by some monolingual Australians. 
"See TT, pp. 54-5. 


“I do not wish to enter here the controversy as to whether stress is 
morphemic or not. 


#1 thank Mr B. H. Jernudd for suggesting these terms, based on W. A. 
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Stewart—An Outline of Linguistic Typology for Describing Multilingualism, 
p. 18. In: Study of the Rôle of 2nd Langusges in Asia, Africa, end Latin 
America. pp. 15-26. Center for Applied Lirguistics of MLA, 1962. 


tef, the following from A Brief History of the Barossa Valley (Tanunda, 
1965), p. 10: ‘A peculiar dialect developed in the Valley . . . an odd 
combination of German and English, commonly known as “Barossa 
Deutsch”. 


See WW (Sect. 10) 


*C. A. Price—Ausrrallan Immigranon—A Eibliography and Digest, Aust. 
National University, Canberra, 1966. Page A26. 


X Most of my informants in all settlements used deutsch to designate the 
generation whose dominant language was (is) German. 


# See TT, p. 102. 
SSA. and W. Vic. 
SA. 

HW. Vic. 


R A. Lodewyckx—Die Deutschen in Australien. Stuttgart, 1932, p 144. 


® Pronounced according to the Southern Australian pattern of pronuncia- 
tion of names, which ıs a compromise between English and German. 
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In his encyclopedic Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), Robert Bur- 
ton enumerates the besotted lover’s ‘hyperboles of praise’. Among 
them appears the Elizabethan sonneteer’s device in which the poet’s 
mistress is praised as possessing the particular beauties of various 
classical goddesses. 


Diana was not to be compared to her, nor Juno, nor Minerva, 
nor any Goddess. Thetis’ feet were bright as silver, the ancles 
of Hebe clearer than Chrystal, the arms of Aurora as rudy as the 
Rose, Juno’s breasts as white as Snow, Minerva wise, Venus fair; 
but what of this? Dainty, come thou to mel ! 


This conceit has recently been studied by K. K. Ruthven? Ruth- 
ven labels the conceit ‘the composite mistress’, traces its literary 
history, and points out that, although it has been given little atten- 
tion, it was throughout the sixteenth century one of the common- 
place subjects that aspiring poets were expected to master. In 1578, 
Barnabe Rich wrote: ‘If he be learned, and that he be able to write 
a verse, then his penne must plie to paint his maistresse prayse; she 
must then be a Pallas for her witte, a Diana for her chastitie, a 
Venus for her face, then shee shall be praysed by proportion . . > 
Nearly forty years later little had changed, though by that time 
Rich was more critical of the courtier poet who would ‘hatch out 
Rimes, and learne to indite amorous verses in the praise of his 
mistris . . . her eyes shall be saphires, her lippes, corall, her teeth, 
pearle, her breath, balme, a Pallas for her wit but he neuer streines 
so farre as to her honesty.’ ® 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the ‘composite mis- 
tress’ had become a poetic cliché, but in various guises it remained 
on the poets’ ‘precious tablet of rare conceits’ well into the seven- 
teenth century. Among Ben Jonson’s Epigrammes (1616) occurs a 
poem, “To Mary Lady Wroth’, in which he uses the composite 
technique quite straightforwardly, as he does in the fifth section of 
‘A Celebration of Charis in ten lyrick Peeces’ in Under-Woods 
(1640); and the author of The Times’ Whistle: or A Newe Daunce 
of Seven Satires, and other Poems (1614-1616) poured scorn on the 
‘Amoretto, pearc’d with Cupides stroke’ who turned his mistress 
into 
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A Venus in whom all good partes doe knitt, 
More then a second Pallas in her witt; ‘ 
In stately pace and dazeling majestie, 
Another Iuno; in pure chastety 

Spotlesse Diana. Thus is all her feature 
Beyond the fashion of a humane creature.* 


Playwrights, as well as poets, made use of the conceit, and it 
was in dramatic speech that it achieved ıts fullest range of applica- 
tions. The simplest kind of application is found in Fuimus Troes 
or The True Trojans, Jasper Fisher’s acedemic play, written before 
1633. In I. iti, Eulinus and Hiraldas, two early Britons, discuss a 


new paragon of beauty, ‘Landora, the Trinobantic lady ...a 
rhapsody of goddesses’: 
Eulinus: To frame the like Pandore, 


The gods repine, and nature would grow poor. 
Hirildas: By love, who is’t? hath she no mortal name? 
Eulinus: For here you find great Juno’s stately front, 

Pallas gray eye, Venus her dimpled chin, 

Aurora’s rosy fingers, the small waist 

Of Ceres’ daughter, and Medusa’s hair, 

Before it hiss’d.5 


Ben Jonson, in The Staple of Newes, IV. ii 62-9, characteristically 
gave the conceit an ironic application. It appears in an encomium 
of Lady Pecunia, spoken by Doctor Almanac, Fitton, the gatherer 
of court scandal, and Pennyboy Junior. 


Fitton: A voyce, as if that Harmony still spake! 
Almanac: And polish’d skinne, white: than Venus foote! 
Fitton: Young Hebes necke, or Iunoe’s armes! 
Almanac: An aire, 
Large as the Mornings, ard her breath as sweete 
As meddowes after raine, and but new mowne! 


Fitton: Laeda might yeeld vnto her, for a facel 
Almanac: Hermione for brests! 

Fitton: Flora, for cheekes! 
Almanac: And Helen for a mouth! 

Pennyboy: Kisse, kisse "hem, Princesse. 


Shakespeare’s Berowne, in Love’s Labour Lost, IV, iii 75-6, 
mocked ‘the liuer-veine, which makes flesh a deity. A green Goose 
a Goddesse, pure pure Idolatry’; in As You Like It, DI ii, Celia 
discovers a ‘tedious homilie of Loue’ addressed to Rosalind, which 
includes a ‘composite mistress’ portrait. As Ruthven points out, 
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the fact that Orlando’s love-sick poetry takes the form of an out- 
moded conceit must have generated its own humour. 

But Shakespeare and Jonson were not the only writers to exploit 
the composite portrait on the stage. Massinger also found new 
ways of re-activating it. That he recognized its exhaustion as a 
simple hyperbole is plain from “The Virgin’s Character’, a poem 
addressed to the daughter of one of his patrons, written at some 
time between 1625 and 1630.6 Here Massinger neatly turns what 
he recognizes to be a rhetorical cliché into a compliment. 


And yet to sett thy praises forth 

I neede not borrow others worth, 

as Thetis foote, or Venus hand, 

or that maiesticall command 

which graced olimpique Iuno at the feast 

when Ioue borne Hercules was first her ghest: 

But these old flourishes layd by, 

a stocke left by Antiquitie 

to helpe Invention when tis weake 

or teach a muse borne Dumbe to speake; 

Ile only fancy what a maide should bee 

in all things good, and great and thou art shee: 
(11. 43-54) 


In his plays, almost without exception, the appearance of the 
conceit signals some criticism of its user, or of the attitude which 
the ‘old flourishes’ represent. 

In a powerful scene in The Unnatural Combat (published in 
1639, but probably written some fifteen years earlier), Malefort, 
Admiral of Marseilles, finds himself unable to repress his incestuous 
passion for his daughter Theocrine, who is soon to be married. 
He summons her, intending to send her to her lover Beaufort, 
then struggles to contain himself before the bewildered girl. To 
indicate the wild extremes of the father’s emotions, Massinger 
juxtaposes the ‘composite mistress’ conceit and its opposite, a 
deformed portrait. 


Malefort: If thou hadst beene borne 
Deformed and crooked, in the features of 
Thy body, as the manners of thy mind, 
Moore lip’d, flat nos’d, dimme ey’d, and beetle brow’d, 
With a dwarfes stature to a gyant waste, 
Sower breath’d, with clawes for fingers on thy hands, 
Splay footed, gouty leg’d, and over all 
A loathsome leprosie had spread it selfe, 
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In The Parliament of Love (licensed 1624) the same conceit 
appears in a completely different context The smart young rake 
Clarindore has taken a wager with his friends that within a month 
he will seduce and humble Bellisant, a gay and wealthy socialite. 
She finds him trying to bribe and charm his way past her serving 
woman, and, completely self-assured, invites him to a private 
meeting. Initially disconcerted, Clarindore soon meets boldness 
with audacity; he makes a direct advance, under cover of a half- 
disdainful repetition of the usual flatteries. Here the ‘composite 
mistress’ conceit becomes part of the larguage of a high-spirited 
social game: 


Clarindore: 


Bellisant: 


Clarindore: 
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And made thee shun’d of humane fellowships: 


I had beene blest. 


Why should you wish a monster 
(For such a one or worse you have describ’d) 


To call you father? 


‘Rather then as now, 


Though I had drownd thee for it in the sea, 
Appearing as thou dost a new Pandora, 

With Junos faire cow eyes, Minerva’s brow, 
Aurora’s blushing cheekes, Hebes fresh youth, 


Venus soft paps, with Thetis silver feet. 
Sir you have lik’d and lov’d them, and oft fore’d 
(With your hyperboles of praise powrd on them) 
My modesty to a defensive red... 

(IV. I 84-103) 


You are aboue theire element. modest fooles 
That onlie dare admire, and barr them from 
Comparinge of theis eyes to tke fairest starrs 
Givinge you Iunos maiesty, Pallas witt 
Dianas hand and Thetis pritty foote 
Or when you daunce to sweare that Venus leades 
The graces so on the Idalian greene 
And such hiperboles stolne out of play bookes 
They would stand all daie mute and as you were 
Some Curious picter onlie to bee lookd on 
Presume noe farther. 

Pray you kee>e your distance 
And grow not rude... 

. . Should I stand now 
Lickinge my fingers, cry ay mee, then kneele 


And sweare you weare a goddesse, kisse the skirtes 
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Of your proud garmentes, when I weare gon I am sure 
I should bee kindlie laught at for a Coxcombe . .. 
(IL iii. 73-108) 


Yet another variation appears in The Great Duke of Florence 
(licensed 1627). Sanazarro, the favourite of the Great Duke, comes 
to the country house of Charomonte, to investigate reports of his 
daughter Lidia’s beauty. He himself falls in love, and to his own 
surprise finds himself using Petrarchan compliments: ‘Such a brave 
stature/Homer bestow’d on Pallas, every limbe/Proportion’d to it.’ 
Lidia, expecting court flattery, laughingly invites Sanazarro to de- 
liver a set speech; but the courtier turns away, and the force of his 
real emotion is conveyed by the way in which he sensuously de- 
velops one of the stock elements in the composite mistress portrait 


Lidia: ... Since you are resolv’d 
To prove your selfe a Courtier in my praise, 
As I am a woman (and you men affirme 
Our sex loves to be flatter’d) TI endure it. 
Now when you please begin. 
Sanazarro: Such Lædas paps were, 
Down pillowes styl’d by Jove. And their pure 
whitenesse 
Shames the Swans Down, or snow. No heat of lust 
Swells up her Azure veines. And yet I feele 
That this chast Ice but touch’d fans fire in me. 
Lidia: You neede not noble Sir be thus transported, 
Or trouble your invention to expresse 
Your thought of me: the plainest phrase and language 
That you can use, will be too high a straine 
For such a humble Theme... 
' (IL. iii. 95-108) 


In The Maid of Honour (published in 1632, but written perhaps 
in 1621), the dramatist uses the conceit twice. In IV. iv, Gonzago, 
general to Aurelia, duchess of Sienna, finds, to his disgust, that she 
is courting his prisoner Bertoldo. Unble to restrain himself, he 
uses the ‘composite mistress’ conceit to indicate how far she has 
fallen in his estimation. 

Gonzaga: Pray you faire Lady, 

If you can in courtesie, direct mee to 

The chaste Aurelia. 
Aurelia: ‘* Are you blinde? who are wee? 
Gonzago: Another kind of thing. Her blood was govern’d 
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By her discretion, and not rul’d her reason: 
The reverence and Majesty of luno 
Shinde in her lookes and comming to the campe, 
Appear’d a second Pallas. Ican see 
No such divinities in you. EI 
Without offence may speake my thoughts, you are, 
As it were, a wanton Helen... 
(I. 135-45) 


A more interesting use occurs in J. ii As Ruthven noted, com- 
posite lords are far less common than composite ladies. However, 
Massinger twice adapted the composite formula to the description 
of male characters. In some of the dramatist’s most stately verse, 
the Maid of Honour, Camiola, tells Bertoldo of her own hopeless 
love for him. 


Camiola: We are not parallells, but like lines divided 
Can nere meete in one Centre, your Birth Sir 
(Without addition) were an ample Dowrie 
For one of fairer Fortunes, and this shape, 
Were you ignoble, far above all value; 
To this, so cleare a mind, so Furnish’d with 
Harmonious faculties, moulded from heaven, 
That though you were Thersites in your features, 
Of no descent, and /rus in your fortunes, 
Ulisses like you would force all eyes, and eares 
To love, but seene, and when heard, wonder at 
Your matchlesse story... 
(II. 121-32) ` 
Here the conventional formula is used straightforwardly. The 
second composite portrait, found in The Roman Actor (licensed 
1626), shows more clearly Massinger’s skill in adapting a poetic 
conceit to a dramatic context. The passage is an imitation of lines 
in Jonson’s Sejanus His Fall (1603); part of a eulogy of Germani- 
cus, spoken by Sabinus. 


... All the good, in h:m, 
(His valour, and his fortune) he made his; 
But he had other touches of late Romanes, 
That more did speake him: POMPEI’s dignitie, 
The innocence of CATO, CAESAR’S spirit, 
Wise BRVTVS temperance, and every vertue, 
Which, parted vnto others, gaue them name, 
Flow’d mixt in him... 
(I. 147-54) 
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But where Jonson uses the conceit uncritically, Massinger places 
it in the mouth of an obsequious courtier, flattering his emperor 
with fulsome praise. The conceit is overloaded with rhetorical 
flourishes, touched with parody. 


Aretinus: In height of courage, depth of vnderstanding, 
And all those vertues, and remarkeable graces, 
Which make a Prince most eminent, our Domitian 
Transcends the ancient Romans. I can neuer 
Bring his praise to a period. What good man 
That is a friend to truth, dares make it doubtfull, 
That he hath Fabius stay’dnesse, and the courage 
Of bould Marcellus (to whom Hanibal gaue 
The stile of Target, and the Sword of Rome.) 
But he has more, and euery touch more Roman 
As Pompey’s dignitie, Augustus state, 
Antonies bountie, and great Julius fortune, 
With Catoes resolution. I am lost 
In th’ Ocean of his vertues ... 

(I. iii, 7-20) 


Massinger has often been criticized as a mere borrower, mech- 
anically repeating himself from play to play.’ But his varied treat- 
ment of the ‘composite mistress’ conceit shows that he could be 
original, in the Renaissance sense of the word, giving fresh life to 
a commonplace idea by adapting it to a variety of dramatic con- 
texts. 


NOTES 


"The Anatomy of Melancholy, WI.2.iii, ed F. Dell and P. Jordan-Smith, 
New York, 1955, p. 739. A much briefer catalogue, which includes a 
reference to the same conceit, appears in Lewis Machin and Gervase 
Markham’s The Dumb Knight (1607-8), ILi: 

Would all my suitors’ tongues I thus could rein! 
Then should J live free from feign’d sighs and groans, 
With, O, take pity, ’tis your servant moans, 
And such harsh stuff, that frets me to the heart; 
And sonnets made of Cupid’s burning dart, 
Of Venus’ lip, and Juno’s majesty; 
Then were I freed from fools and foolery. 
(Hazlitts Dodsley, 1875, vol. X, p. 143) 


* "The Composite Mistress’, Aumla 26 (1966), pp. 198-214. 
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* Quoted in The Phoenix Nest (1593), ed. H. E. Rollins, 1931, p. 147; 
My Ladies Looking Glass (1616), p. 55. 

* Satire 7, 11. 37-42, ed. J. M. Cowper, Eets Old Series 48 (1871), p. 93. 
* Hazlitt’s Dodsley, 1875, vol. XII, p. 461. 

"See ‘The Virgins Character: A New Poem by Philip Massinger’. A. K. 
Mollwraith, Res TV (1928), pp. 64-5. 

See, for example, Cyrus Hoy’s ‘Verbal Formulae in the Plays of Philip 
Massinger’, Studies in Philology LVI (1959): ‘The Massingerian method 
of meeting the dramatic occasion with a rhetorical formula, somewhat in 


the manner of a conditioned response, will rot admıt of nice adjustments 
to the demands of the particular moment’ (p. 601). 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF GOETHE’S 
‘DAS MÄRCHEN’! 
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In a letter to Prince August von Gotha in December 1795* Goethe 
promises to provide an. interpretation of his recently published 
Märchen only when 99 others have preceded him. This promise 
is, as Ronald Gray ironically remarks,’ long overdue in its fulfil- 
ment. Das Märchen has, from the beginning, attracted critics of 
all shapes, sizes and persuasions, from Rudolf Steiner to Hans 
Mayer, from Emil Staiger to Ronald Gray—and indeed, when one 
surveys the list of major and minor aberrations it has provoked, 
one is tempted to assume a certain rather Kafkian ‘Schadenfreude’ 
on the part of the Sage of Weimar in the secrecy and reserve 
which he maintained on this, perhaps the most enigmatic of all 
his works, whilst at the same time provoking by its very nature 
the ‘interpretation’ which he disdains to give. And, no doubt, 
Goethe would have been vastly edified and entertained by the 
prospect of Hans Mayer‘ identifying in his four kings no other 
than Louis Treize, Quatorze, Quinze and Seize, by Rudolf Steiner’s 
discovery of the work as a kind of latter-day revelation’, by 
Ronald Gray’s somewhat devious alchemical exegesis*—although 
one suspects that he might well have been most impressed by 
the lofty disdain with which Friedrich Gundolf refuses to join in 
the scramble,’ spreading an aura of aristocratic mystery about 
what might perhaps more accurately be termed an admission of 
defeat. 

It is, then, not at all as the reincarnation of Goethe arrived to 
deliver the promised interpretation at last—a posture all too 
familiar in certain recent criticism—but with some humility that I 
venture out onto a territory so cleverly mined and so frighteningly 
strewn with the bones of previous pioneers. For a ‘Leitspruch’ I ` 
can find nothing more encouraging than the quotation from a letter 
to Humboldt in May 1796 which Erich Trunz has already elevated 
to the status of a Lasciate ogni speranza: 


Was Sie über das “Märchen” sagen, hat mich unendlich 
gefreut. Es war freilich eine schwere Aufgabe, zugleich 
bedeutend und deutungslos zu sein. 


Goethe continues : 
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Ich habe noch ein anderes im Sinne, das aber, gerade 
umgekehrt, ganz allegorisch werden soll und das also ein sehr 
subordiniertes Kuntswerk geben müßt, wenn ich nicht hoffte, 
durch eine sehr lebhafte Darstellung die Erinnerung an die 
Allegorie in jedem Augenblick zu tilgen. 


Das Märchen, then, is not an allegory—can one recognise in this 
description of ‘another work’ the ‘Jagdgedicht’ which was, so many 
years later, when the disapproval of Humboldt and Schiller had 
been silenced, to find its eventual form in the Novelle?—it is, 
as the letter makes clear, to be understood ‘symbolically, not alle- 
gorically’, and so denies by its very nature the kind of ‘straight- 
line’ interpretation which so many critics, anxious to identify 
Goethe with themselves and themselves with Goethe, have 
provided for it. 

The interpretative problems with which we are faced in Goethe’s 
more symbolic works are not substantially different in kind from 
those of Kafka criticism. (Perhaps it is ro coincidence that such 
an authority as Wilhelm Emrich should have felt equally drawn 
to both fields.) In neither case is it a question of establishing a 
‘total meaning’, which must always elude us, but rather a series 
of ‘partial meanings’ which take their justification from the work 
itself, rather than from a kind of a priori concept of the author, 
and from a detailed study of parallel motifs in related works. (This 
kind of critical ‘neue Sachlichkeit’ is being applied with surprising 
results by such Kafka critics as Klaus Wagenbach and Malcom 
Pasley.) The ‘total meaning’, we suspect, lies beyond even the 
authors unexpressed intentions; there is a tendency to let the 
symbolic world ‘grow’, to establish its own laws, which gives these 
works an independence, a detachment from their creators which 
is a critical problem only if we make it one; in their diaries and 
letters Goethe and Kafka seem often as powerless as we ourselves 
before the secret, mystical unity of vision of their own works, to 
which they hold, like their critics, only a partial key. Perhaps 
I may be forgiven for quoting at this juncture the astonishing 
sentence from a conversation with Eckermann in May 1827 on 
problems of unity and intelligibility: 


(Vielmehr bin ich der Meinung:) je incommensurabler und für 
den Verstand unfafilicher eine poetische Production, desto 
besser.’ 


a statement which one might well identify with Mallarmé rather 
than Goethe. 
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Our task, then, as critics must be to ‘expand’ the work, to 
insist on its openness, its (in a Brechtian sense) ‘unfinished’ quality, 
rather than attempting to confine it within the limits of an 
Euclidian interpretation. The ultimate vision of Das Märchen may 
remain inaccessible for us, but at least we may begin to study 
the language of symbols in which it is written, to work towards 
a partial comprehension. 


I 


The precise form of the title is itself significant—not simply 
‘Märchen’, but ‘Das Märchen”. In the letter already quoted, Goethe 
writes to Prince August: 


Ich finde in der belobten Schrift, welche nur ein so frevelhaftes 
Zeitalter als das unsrige für ein Märchen ausgeben kann, alle 
Kennzeichen einer Weissagung . . . denn man sieht offenbar, 
daß sie sich auf das Vergangene wie auf das Gegenwärtige und 
Zukünftige bezieht... 


A less ‘frivolous’ age would no doubt have seen in this ‘fairy tale’ 
a serious contribution to its mythology, a symbolic statement about 
the forces at work in the universe and in man himself, but its 
presentation as a fairy-tale is no less a consequence of the ‘erha- 
bene Ironie’ which dominates Goethe’s later work. This irony is 
at once the source of all the ‘solutions’ of the later work and 
the sign of their hypothetical quality. In Das Märchen, Goethe’s 
grandiose picture of an Utopian eschatology is ‘alienated’ almost 
à la Bert Brecht by its presentation as a ‘fairy-tale’, yet it remains 
the fairy-tale, the central myth of redemption on which Goethe 
bases his world-view, about which, for him, the universe is built. 
There is an almost Hegelian irony in this candid admission of 
the hypothetical quality of the whole system, an admission which 
again approximates Kafka’s ‘Spiel mit den Gleichnissen’. This 
hypothesis, like the solution of the conflicts of Die Wahlver- 
wandtschaften, seems to belong to another, ‘ideal’ world where ‘die 
Spuren trüber, leisenschaftlicher Notwendigkeit’ at last disappear, 
where ‘solutions’ are real and not merely sensed, yet it is a hypo- 
thesis, like the Hegelian Absolute, which lies at the unattainable 
end and yet draws all towards it. The ‘ideal’ solutions of many of 
Goethe’s works have this ‘fairy-tale’ quality about them; they lie 
outside the bounds of reality in a mythical, absolute world where 
alone such solutions are possible, the realm of the Platonic Idea. 
The ‘Blume’ which emerges from the ‘grünes Blätterwerk’ of 
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the Novelle" (a significant image from the author of Die Meta- 
morphose der Pflanzen), the apotheosis of Mignon and Ottilie, the 
union of youth and maiden in tke Novelle Die wunderlichen 
Nachbarskinder, the final scene of Faust II, all have this same 
blend of poetry, irony and eschatclogy which typifies Goethe’s 
‘ideelle Lösungen’ of those problems ‘die nur durch eine höhere 
Hand und vielleicht auch nicht in diesem Leben auszulöschen 
sind’”. 

Ronald Gray rightly stresses the significance of Goethe’s use 
of the term ‘Märchen’ in two of his references to the alchemical 
studies which clearly provided the overriding symbol of the present 
work, the king’s son, the lily and the snaxe joined in the triumph- 
ant magnum opus of the conclusion. It is the second of these, 
from the Materialen zur Geschichte der Farbenlehre, which I think 
most demands quoting here, not only for its obvious relevance 
but because of its explicit warning against a too literal understand- 
ing of these symbols, a warning which Gray himself seems all too 
often to ignore: 


Es fiihrt zu sehr angenehmen Betrachtungen, wenn man den 
poetischen Teil der Alchymie, wie wir ihn wohl nennen dürfen, 
mit freiem Geiste behandelt. Wir finden dann ein aus allgemeinen 
Begriffen entspringendes, auf einen gehörigen Naturgrund 
aufgebautes Märchen.” 


It seems clear that in a very real sense Das Märchen is this 
alchemical ‘idea’ become literary flesh, and yet the presence of 
these archetypal symbols does in itself little to explain their total 
significance in the work itself, as he himself assures us. Goethe 
sees rather in the alchemical symbolism an “image” of his own 
world-view and in the magnum opus itself an ideal image of that 
final return of all creation to the unity which is the hypothetical 
Alpha and Omega of his cosmology. True to its own origins, 
alchemy provides a remarkably apposite picture of the separation 
and re-unification which lies at the basis of two of the most 
influential systems of the western world, the Platonic and the 
cabalistic, both of which left their traces in Goethe’s philosophy. 
Yet we shall see that, although the alchemical attributes of 
Goethe’s figures may help us to understand their behaviour, it is 
in the last resort their ‘poetic’ quality which is decisive, the readi- 
ness with which they lend themselves to symbolic functions in the 
work as a whole. 

The ‘microcosmic’ interpretation of Rudolf Steiner—if I may call 
it that—seems to me to make the same error of making absolute 
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one level of the work. To see this cosmic drama as taking place 
entirely within the human personality, rather than being reflected 
in it, is to trivialise Goethe’s world image, where microcosm and 
macrocosm are governed by the same law and are expressions of 
the same supreme purpose. Despite Goethe’s statement to Schiller 
that the ‘idea’ in Das Märchen was ‘das gegenseitige Hülfeleisten 
der Kräfte und das Zurückweisen auf einander”*—a statement 
which is by no means as unambiguous as it might at first seem— 
it seems to the present writer that the ‘resolution’ of Das Märchen 
is on a level far too universal and grandiose to be reduced to the 
bounds of a single nature; for if it is true that for Goethe ‘doch 
überall nur eine Natur ist’, yet it is also true that for him ‘Alles 
Vergängliche/Ist nur ein Gleichnis’. Goethe’s utterances on the 
‘rhythm of the self, as we might call it, are inextricably bound up 
with the rhythm he divines in the universe. 

I wish to concentrate here on three of the main sources of the 
symbolism of Das Märchen—the cabalistic myth of creation, fall 
and redemption expressed so succinctly in Book Eight of Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, the closely related imagery of alchemy, and 
masonic symbolism. In the course of the folowing pages it should 
become clear how these symbolic worlds are brought into contact 
and to what extent they provide us with an approximate key to at 
least some of the concealed chambers of this ‘fairy-tale’. 


II 


One is always struck by the peculiar progression of tense and 
mood in Goethe’s account of his early religious views in Book Eight 
of Dichtung und Wahrheit. He begins in the simple past, falls then 
into indirect speech and the subjunctive, but returns at the end of 
the account not to the past, but to the present. The distance which 
had seemed to be indicated at the beginning of the narration is 
removed, and it becomes clear that, for all the intervening decades, 
the Goethe of Dichtung und Wahrheit is still as convinced of the 
poetic and philosophical truth of these images as the disciple of 
Fräulein von Klettenberg. Indeed, Trunz* has pointed out that they 
clearly also lie behind the “Prolog im Himmel’ in Faust, written 
about the turn of the century, when the cosmic view which domin- 
ates the later work was already fixed in its essentials. The agree- 
ment between the two ‘mythologies’ is striking, in their concept 
of man’s destiny to resolve the duality of the universe into the 
great optimistic dialectic of ‘God’s intentions’, to reunite in his 
striving the material world, the ‘concentration’ of the Luciferian 
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fall, and the divine order which appears to him as the ‘light which 
God has set before and above him, the light which Mephistopheles 
so ironically and ambiguously terms ‘der Schein des Himmels- 
lichts. Perhaps I may quote here Trunz’s excellent summary of 
the relevant passage in Dichtung und Wahrheit: 


Gott schuf Luzifer, dieser ist unbedingt, aber doch zugleich in 
Gott enthalten und durch ihn begrenzi. Luzifer schuf die Engel, 
nach seinem Gleichnis. Es folgt der Abfall Luzifers und eines 
Teils der Engel von Gott. Die Konzentration der Luziferwelt 
ist die Materie. Gott schuf nun eine Gegenkraft, das Licht, und 
ein Wesen, geeignet, die urspriingliche Verbindung mit der Gott- 
heit wiederherzustellen, den Menschen. Die ganze Schöpfung ist 
nichts als ein Abfallen und Zuriickkehren zum Urspriinglichen, 
und in diese Zweiheit ist der Mensch mitten hineingestellt. Wir 
sind daher genôtiget, uns zu verselbsten, dürfen aber nicht ver- 
säumen, ebenfalls uns zu verselbstigen; denn nur dann erfüllen 
wir die Absichten der Gottheit. 


It is not hard to see the significance of this dialectical world 
view for Das Märchen. Here too a duality is resolved through the 
mediation of the youth, whose sacrificial death—one might almost 
call it a ‘Flammentod’, in the language of ‘Selige Sehnsucht’— 
initiates the process which, after the further self-sacrifice of the 
snake, is to result in the final resolution of the ‘Zweiheit’ which 
characterises the landscape and the charecters of the story. In the 
final tableau, this ‘separation’ has been overcome for ever in the 
marriage of youth and lily and in the noble bridge which links the 
banks of the stream. 

Yet there seem to be even more exact correspondences between 
Das Märchen and the mythology of Dicatung und Wahrheit and 
the ‘Prolog im Himmel’. Who is this ‘enterbter Königssohn’ but the 
representative of mankind itself, ‘son of God’ but exiled from his 
father’s kingdom? And who is the ‘old man with the lamp’ but a 
slightly ‘frivolous’ version of the gentleman to whom Mephisto- 
pheles himself refers as ‘der Alte’? It is remarkable how clearly 
this father-son relationship emerges in the closing scenes. The 
magic light which the old man’s lamp emis has nothing Luciferian 
about it, as do the more questionable excretions of the two very 
Mephistophelean ‘Irrlichter’—this ‘light’, like the light of ‘Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, is a positive force, which, however, can only 
achieve its end with the aid of the youth, mankind, through whom 
alone the dialectic may reach its point of resolution. 

Similarly, one may see in the lily a further ‘concentration’ of 
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the world of matter, ‘eine jungfräuliche Erde’, to borrow an 
alchemical term employed by Goethe” himself. Like Helena, like 
Ottilie, she is the embodiment of nature, yearning to be re-united 
with her creator, to emerge from the strangely neutral, blind exist- 
ence to which she is condemned, the world of death and putre- 
faction, and to return through the mediation of the human spirit 
from her exile in the Luciferian world of the other bank of the 
river, bridged at first only by the Charon-like ferryman and the 
death-like shadow of the giant. Like Ottilie and Helena, she is 
locked in a state of suspended animation until released by her 
‘prince’, who must die a symbolic death at her feet before the 
magnum opus, the ideal union can be achieved. 

Here also Goethe’s Neo-Platonist interpretation of the alchemical 
symbol of the magnum opus becomes clear: the union of male 
and female, of king’s son and lily, of sun and moon (in Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften he was even to make use of the specifically 
chemical symbols of sulphur and alkaline calcium) becomes a sign 
of the resolution of the great separation of the creation—in this 
union the ‘intentions of the divinity’ are at last realised and the 
universe returns to its maker. Ronald Gray has analysed in some 
detail the parallel between the descriptions of the genesis of the 
magnum opus and the sublime ‘reaction’ which takes place from 
the youth’s death onward, until the ‘experiment’ is complete. In 
the ‘free treatment’ of the alchemical symbols their relation to 
a cosmology of ‘Verselbsten’ and ‘Entselbstigung’, of ‘Polarität’ and 
‘Steigerung’, becomes obvious. 

Yet another symbol bears witness to Goethe’s attraction to the 
‘poetic aspect’ of alchemy: the snake, who is instrumental in 
achieving this unity, whose sacrificial death completes the process 
begun by the youth’s ‘Flammentod’. In the alchemical trinities 
which abound in the illustrations to hermetic works, the androgyne 
magnum opus is invariably surrounded by a snake or dragon, who 
holds it (or them!) within a magic circle made by biting its tail, 
like the snake in Das Märchen. This circle seems to have two 
functions: it binds male and female even more securely together 
(usually this is symbolised by the snake’s participation in the 
blood-stream of the androgyne); and by its closedness, its equation 
of end and beginning, it symbolises the ‘timelessness’ of the 
magnum opus, or to be more exact, its position ‘outside’ time.” 
Goethe seems to have been less influenced by another common 
interpretation of the snake as the symbol of the ‘prima materia’, 
from which the magnum opus alone can be distilled.” The parallel- 
ism between its ‘Opfertod’ and the youth’s is itself a sign that its 
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function is being presented far more actively. The snake is, above 
all, the ‘means of connection’—not only is it able to construct, of 
its own accord, a temporary bridge across the river of decay and 
death, but it is able, in its body, to turn both the false gold 
of the ‘Irrlichter’ (‘Ein Teil von jener Kraft/Die stets das Böse 
will uns stets das Gute schafft’!) and the ‘true’ light of the old 
man’s lamp to the same purpose, to re-unite the opposites within 
itself as later on it is to unite the banks of the river for all time. 
One is reminded of the important and so often misinterpreted poem 
of the first Weimar period, ‘Das Göttliche’, in which Goethe 
ascribes a similar role to what we can only call, untranslatably 
enough, ‘der Geist des Menschen’: 


Er allein darf 

Den Guten lohnen, 

Den Bösen strafen, 

Heilen und retten, 

Alles Irrende, Schweifende 
Nützlich verbinden.? 


It is not hard to see how, in Das Märchen, the snake fulfils this 
function, how it carries to its fulfilment the cosmological task 
assigned to humanity here as in Dichtung und Wahrheit. It is, 
then, no coincidence that it is the snake that leads the way, in its 
role of unifying spirit, to the third sphere of images, the sunken 
temple which must be restored to the surface before the task is 
complete. 

Critics seems to have neglected the obvious relationship 
between the attributes of Goethe’s kings, ‘Geist’, ‘Schein’ and 
‘Gewalt’, and masonic symbolism. The original three pillars of the 
masonic temple, wisdom, strength and beauty, are again related to 
Goethe’s cosmology both poetically and in their cabalistic orign.™ 
They provide a kind of parallel magnum opus of their own, where 
the male strength of the youth, the beauty of the lily, and the 
unifying spirit of the snake are again represented and joined in 
a trinity. When the temple rises and the youth, now wedded indis- 
solubly to the lily, combines these attributes in himself in an 
ideal harmony, the ‘experiment’ is over. For indeed, ‘es ist an der 
Zeit’: the empire of Chaos, the fourth, mixed king, is over, and 
the threefold fanfare of Die Zauberflöte has ushered in the new 
kingdom of God on earth. 


NOTES 


1 Das Märchen in‘ Goethe, Werke Bd. 6, hrsg. v. E. Trunz, Hamburg ‘1965 
(abbreviated: HA6). 
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3 Quoted in HA6, p. 596-7. 
ERonald Gray. Goethe the Alchemist, Cambridge 1952, p. 163n. 
tin: Von Lessing bis Thomas Mann, Pfullingen 1959, p. 356ff. 


Sin: Goethes Geistesart in ihrer Offenbarung durch seinen ‘Faust’ und 
durch das Märchen von der Schlange und der Lilie, Berlin 1918, p. 100ff. 


Sop. cit, p. 163ff. 

Tin: Goethe, Berlin, 91920, p. 490. 
8 Quoted in HA6, p. 597. 

? Quoted ın HA6, p. 626. 


Cf. Goethe’s ‘Selbstanzeige’ for Die Wahlverwandtschaften, in Morgen- 
blatt für gebildete Stände, 4.9.1809 (quoted HA6, p. 621) 


u Cf. conversation with Eckermänn, 18.1.1827 (quoted HA6, p. 714). 
l2gee note 10 above 

18 Werke (Weimarer Ausgabe), 1887-1918, Abt. IL, Bd. 3, p. 208. 

%Letter from Schiller to Goethe, 29 8.1795, quoted HA6, p. 596. 
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18 Cf. Gilbert Durand, Les structures anthropologiques de l'imaginaire, Paris 
1963, p. 340ff. 

2 Cf. G. Hartlaub, Der Stein der Weisem, München 1959, p. 45, Anmer- 
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Fritz Schachermeyr, ‘Die ägäische Frühzeit (Kreta und Mykenai). 
V. Bericht. Anzeiger für die Altertumswissenschaft, Band XIX, 
Heft 1 [Innsbruck, January 1966] 1-32. 


THE present bibliographical survey of recent work in the field of 
Aegean prehistory is the fifth in a series, written by Fritz Schacher- 
meyr at intervals of about three to four years after its first appear- 
ance in 1951. It covers excavation, research work and bibliography 
for the years 1962 to 1965, inclusive. Snglish-speaking scholars 
may consider themselves rather well served with recent information 
on Crete and early Greece in the pages of Archaeological Reports, 
supplement to Journal of Hellenic Studies. and may only rarely 
turn even to Archäologischer Anzeiger, the corresponding supple- 
ment to the Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts (e.g. 
4A 1962 (3), 107-170, a report by Schachermeyr himself on finds 
in the Aegean area 1957-60.) Nevertheless, these broadly-based 
bibliographical reports in the Vienna series well repay the reading. 
Aegean prehistory is far from being finally and unanimously inter- 
preted, and the Vienna/Marburg approach of Schachermeyr and 
Matz has a refreshing aloofness from the rancour evident in some 
recent works on the subject in English. Its special interest is that 
the present report forms a sort of addendum to the works which 
have been produced by the author over the last thirty years and 
of which the most important have been: Die ältesten Kulturen 
Griechenlands [1955] and Die minoische Kultur des alten Kreta 
[1964]. I hope then that I shall not be considered to be at two 
removes from the basic material in devotirg some lines to a famous 
scholar’s survey of his fellow scholars’ work. 

Firstly, it must be said that the survey contains less and more 
than might be gleaned from the title — less because Schachermeyr 
(confessedly) deals only with separate publications which had been 
sent to him or to his editors for review. This has led to the unfor- 
tunate omission of some important works in French and English — 
e.g. P. Demargne, Aegean Art [1964]; C. Zervos, Naissance de la 
Civilisation en Gréce [Paris, Editions Cahiers d’Art, 1962-63]; Lord 
William Taylour, The Mycenaeans [Thames and Hudson, 1964] 
and L. R. Palmer, The Interpretation of Mycenaean Greek Texts 
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[Clarendon Press, 1963], to list the most obvious. One can only 
regret that the publishers of these works did not see fit to send 
the works for review to Anzeiger. Less surprisingly, Schachermeyr 
refrains from commenting on his own recent book on Crete and 
that of Per Olin, his student, on the late Mycenaean settlements. 

On the other hand the survey contains in another sense more 
than is indicated by the title, since Schachermeyr understands by 
the Aegean a very broad geographical area, taking cultural influ- 
ences from Anatolia and the Levant and exerting a reverse influ- 
ence on them. This can be shown best by a brief column analysis 
of the work which will also have the virtue of conveying as briefly 
as possible to the reader its contents: 


1-10 — Crete 
10-19 — the Greek mainland (10-12 Neolithic-Middle Helladic 
12-19 Mycenaean) 
20-24 — Asia Minor 
24-26 — Cyprus 
26-28 — Syria and Mesopotamia 
28-32 — the end of the Mycenaean era. 


Two series of monographs in particular fall within the scope of 
Schachermeyr’s article. These are Studies in Mediterranean Arch- 
aeology [Lund 1964], and the rewritten chapters in Volumes 1 and 
2 of the Cambridge Ancient History, though many other books are 
considered. 

A review of this kind must of necessity be too short to deal with 
all the titles on which Schachermeyr makes salutary comments. 
However, it may be useful to list a few of the major problems 
on which Schachermeyr has ideas sometimes differing from scholars 
of the English and American tradition. Friedrich Matz and Schach- 
ermeyr have over the years conducted a profitable dialogue on 
these problems and find themselves in general agreement, Matz 
taking the lead in matters of archaeological technique and develop- 
ment in art and Schachermeyr on questions of historical inter- 
pretation. There are, however, some differences: Matz leaves open 
the possibility that Neolithic B in North Greece (Dimini Culture) 
was introduced by peaceful cultural penetration from the North, 
whereas Schachermeyr thinks a series of local immigrations from 
the ‘Bandkeramik’ areas (also the Balkans) more probable. The 
difference is not over whence come the influences, but how. It is 
interesting to see that Schachermeyr, the doyen of ‘Kulturtrifft’ 
theory, thinks also likely the movement of peoples. For the earlier 
phases of the Neolithic, Schachermeyr favours, as is well known, a 
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theory of ‘Vorderasiatische Kulturtrifft’, coming to Greece across 
the Aegean from Anatolia and the north coasts of the Levant, 
bringing with it the enigmatic -assos and -anda name endings. But 
perhaps population movements are involved here too (cols. 2-4). 

As for the Bronze Age, Schachermeyr differs from Matz in 
interpreting the Shaft Grave treasures as wea_th derived ultimately 
from freebooting expeditions in Crete etc., and worked in a variety 
of styles for that reason. On the other hand they agree in assigning 
the arrival of the Greeks to ca. 2000/1900 EC, and eliminating a 
previous wave of Luvians. Indeed Schache-meyr waxes ironical 
on the spate of ‘pan-Luvianism’ characteristic of the last few years. 
The Trojan Horse legend is made to descend from an earthquake 
disaster in Troy, through the connection of both concepts — animal 
and geophysical — with Poseidon. This view becomes more attrac- 
tive as the impact of volcanic eruptions and earthquakes on the 
Bronze Age civilizations of the Aegean becomes more and more 
evident as a result of recent archaeological discoveries. The fact 
that the opulent Troy VI was destroyed by earthquake, while the 
much smaller Troy VIIA suffered by human hands, has led to the 
present conviction, sponsored by the American excavators, that 
the latter is Homer’s Troy. However, it :s possible that Troy 
VILA was the rebuilt Troy of Paris-Alexander which after a 
generation or two was destroyed by Phrygan or other northern 
invaders. If an earthquake did their work for them, the united 
Greeks before Troy, if ever a formidable force, need not have left 
the same type of trail of destruction as in the event of their storm- 
ing the city themselves. Yet someone tcok advantage of the 
destruction of Troy VI, and the succeeding town was much less 
prosperous and more sparsely populated. In English archaeologi- 
cal literature this theory is not a favoured one—as yet. The 
subject of Homer’s Troy or Troys (plural) has also been treated 
in recent articles in Antiquity 1963, in Greece and Rome 1965, and 
in JHS 1964, especially pages 1 to 41, and Hesperia 1964. 

In connection with the primacy of Minoan palaces or those of 
the Levant at Beyçesultan and Tell Atchana, both Schachermeyr 
and Matz tend to derive the former from Mediterranean megalithic 
architecture rather than from Near Eastern models. In support 
of this Schachermeyr would date the earliest structures at Knossos 
to somewhat before the palaces of Beyçesultan and Atchana. Fin- 
ally, both scholars are in full agreement in laying the responsibility 
for the downfall of the Mycenaean civilization on the mysterious 
Sea-peoples (not the Dorians), while conceding the possibility that 
a branch of the Achaean Greeks themselves, when displaced, prob- 
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ably swelled the numbers of these wandering Bronze Age Vikings. 
The last word has not yet been said on this interesting question. 
Even since Schachermeyr’s ‘Bericht’ at least three diverging ac- 
counts have been published. Rhys Carpenter will blame the dis- 
turbance of the times ultimately on climatic deterioration, and he 
may well be right (Discontinuity in Ancient Civilization [Cam- 
bridge, 1965]. Sinclair Hood brings the Hellenes into Greece only 
at the end of the Bronze Age, which necessitates throwing over- 
board the decipherment of Linear B (following Grumach), but of 
course makes first their Achaean wave, then the Dorians respons- 
ible for the destruction and later cultural stagnation. (Home of the 
Heroes — The Aegean before the Greeks [Thames and Hudson]). 
Finally, and more orthodox, closer to the Matz - Schachermeyr 
view, is A. E. Samuel, The Mycenaeans in History [1965]. With 
further books by Mylonas on the Mycenaean civilization and by 
Alexiou on the Cretan, the situation is going to become clearer, or 
perhaps more complicated, by a multiplicity of views. At a time 
when the reliability of the decipherment of Linear B is (though 
not very seriously as yet) being called into question, at least three 
different decipherments of Linear A and the related scripts are now 
being claimed — into W. Semitic, ‘Luvian’ and Hittite — none of 
which would be valid if that of Linear B is not so. 

This is also a period of exciting new field work and archaeologi- 
cal discoveries, such as the Minoan town and summer palaces on 
Thera (see Newsweek, 31 July 1967), the palace at Kato Zakro in 
E. Crete, the plan of which is now almost fully known and which 
seems to have been overwhelmed by volcanic ‘fall-out’ at the end of 
Late Minoan I; the possibility of the existence of a further import- 
ant economic centre in West Crete in the neighbourhood of Candia, 
perhaps yet another palace; finds of Babylonian Kassite cylinder 
seals in Thebes and of gold ornaments in shaft graves near Pylos. 

As an example of Schachermeyr’s cautionary comments on the 
purely archaeological side of his material may be taken his hand- 
ling of the pottery for dating purposes at two sensitive points. For 
the date of the fall of Knossos and an understanding of what 
followed, Schachermeyr suggests a closer look at the pottery of 
LM I AB and the possibility of categorising it into ‘styles’, not 
merely ‘stages’ as is customary, e.g. ‘Zapher-Papoura’ style, etc. 
Secondly, Schachermeyr fancies that he has observed a transitional 
pottery style between LH IT B & C, and may be right. This could 
have a bearing on the dating of the Achaean colonization of Cyprus 
(col 9 and 30). 

Finally, I cannot help but remark on the possible origin of 
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one of the most bitter academic furores of the century. Schacher- 
meyr recalls a pleasant stroll over tea in the garden of the British 
School at Athens, during the course of which the problem of the 
two sets of Linear B tablets from Pylos and Knossos was broached 
between Sinclair Hood, Palmer and Schachermeyr. Schachermeyr 
innocently remarked that Evans’ notebooks should surely be in 
existence somewhere; Sinclair Hood denied their presence in the 
Villa Adriadne at Knossos, and Palmer, on returning to England, 
rooted out the said notebooks of Evans and Mackenzie in Oxford, 
with stimulating results, to say the least. If this is the course of 
events, the peaceful, summer garden scene (cal 7) had some very 
stormy results. A fruitful aftermath to the same storm has been 
the careful re-appraisal of the latest finds from Knossos in the 
works of Popham and Sinclair Hood; these studies too are care- 
fully considered by Schachermeyr (cols 6 to 3). 

For this charming picture, but still more for his always generous 
but just remarks on the books reviewed we are much indebted to 
Schachermeyr. In no very long time a Sechste Bericht will be 
required to carry on the tradition established. 
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POIESIS: Structure and Thought. H. D. F. Kitto. Sather Classical Lec- 
tures, Vol. 36. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1966, pp. 407. 


PROFESSOR Krrro’s Sather Lectures, delivered in 1960, have been consider- 
ably expanded for publication in 1966. This is all to the good. The 
technique of the lecture room is often too restrictive for the study, 
although those who have heard this author on the rostrum, as we did at 
Canterbury for a term last year, will be able to recapture much of the 
freshness of the speaker from the written page. But there is also a 
leisureliness in the book which allows a full discussion of many of the 
problems examined, and while many of the ideas recur frequently, they 
gain in effect from being illustrated in different contexts. 

The subject is the ‘pouesis’ of certain great writers, that is the choice 
and disposition of the material that goes to make up a composition. Kitto 
argues rightly that an author’s poiesis 18 intimately connected with his 
poetic intent: it follows that it is generally a good idea to study the one 
in any attempt to offer an interpretation of the other. The raison d'être 
of this book les in the need to correct a common tendency to make 
critical assessments of poetry without paying adequate attention to what 
the poet actually chooses to say and how he arranges the saying of it. 

This book itself appears to have a dramatically planned structure (Kitto 
in fact explicitly refers to his own poiesis on p. 296). The three long 
episodes which form its chief interest are studies of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Thucydides. Before them comes a prologue entitled ‘Criticism and 
Chaos’, which illustrates the baffling diversity of judgments about Greek 
literature, and shows up the errors of critics who irresponsibly add to, 
subtract from, or misconstrue their author’s words, Between them are 
two interludes, the first a flashback to the Odyssey, to show that the poie- 
sis of epic works the same way as that of drama, the second a curious 
little chapter on Pindar and Plato, which briefly notes the same pheno- 
menon in the First Olympian, the Protagoras, and the Gorgias. At the 
end there is a most interesting epilogue applying the same principles to the 
interpretation of Shakespeare’s Corioianus, and so revealing that the unity 
of this controversial play lies not in the character of the supposed ‘hero’, 
but in the representation of ‘a city on the verge of destruction’. 

One aspect of Kitto’s argument naturally involves the demolition of 
false interpretations, and for this purpose he has a nice line in satire, 
which is urbane but devastating. The towers of Oxbridge (if one may so 
style the critical writings of Lloyd-Jones and Page)are subjected to fre- 
quent assault, but so are other targets on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
gods of Aeschylus, they say, are primitive demons, not spiritual forces His 
Zeus is pure Hesiod, and there is no development in the character of the 
supreme god Kitto treats these notions to a mixture of imaginative teasing 
and solid argument based firmly on the text of Aeschylus, who emerges 
as a serious and thoughtful poet fully in control of his subject-matter The 
mistakes that can arise from neglect of the text are well illustrated by the 
example of critics who think that the Erinyes in the Eumenides pursue only 
the slayers of their own kin, althougk in line 421 they are specifically said 
to drive out all murderers. The lesson is well urged and well illustrated 

On the positive side Kitto demonstrates lucidly what can be achieved in 
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the understanding of a play or any other literary work by a close study 
of how the material is selected and organized. His discussion of the 
Persae, for example, proves clearly that Aeschylus’s intention in this play 
was not the glorification of Athens: Atossa’s questicns about Athens elicit 
nly the briefest of answers, Salamis is the triumph of the Greeks rather 
han the Athenians, only the Dorians are mentioned in connection with 
?lataea, and the credit for the whole deliverance is given to Zeus. The 
‘curring themes are rather the power and glory of Persia, the hybris of 
Xerxes, the fears for the royal house, and the pumshment of Xerxes by 
he gods. As many critics have, of course, seen, Aeschylus is interested in 
he universal truth that gods resent and punish presumption: now: Kitto 
adds the further point that he also shows how they dc it. 

A magnificent chapter on Sophocles rightly holds the central position 
n this book. It is as we would expect, in view of tke author’s well-known 
itudies of that poet, whose way of thinking he cleerly understands better 
han any other modern critic. In this chapter he tackles first the problems 
of the Trachiniae: the unity of its structure, the character of ‘Heracles, the 
‘ole of the gods, and the relevance of numerous details. He makes a 
horough investigation of the successive movements in the play: the pro- 
ogue with its relevance to Deianeira’s unhappy married life, the parodos 
with its cosmic imagery of day and night, Lichas’ report of Heracles sack- 
ng Oechalia and his expression of pity for the captive women, the mes- 
nger who tells the truth about Tole, Heracles’ insistence on having a 
»yre on Oeta, the parallelism in the hastiness and ignorance of both 
Deianeira and Hyllus, the allusions to Zeus and the Erinyes. The unity of 
he play «(and its intent too) lies in the tragic action, the praxis, which is 
oresented as fulfilling itself when an excess of violence outrages an orderly 
iniverse. 

A similar study of the Tyrannus naturally covers more familiar ground, 
ut even here Kitto has much to say that is new and illuminating. He 
nakes it clear, for example, that Sophocles’ handlirg of the story implies 
ıothing blameworthy in the actions of either Laius or Oedipus before the 
slay begins, no arrogance or impiety in Jocasta’s rzmarks on the oracles 
ut only innocent relief, no irrelevance in the final szene with Oedipus and 
us daughters but rather ‘an enlargement of the area of disaster’, and hs 
‘hows the point of the contrast deliberately made between the cocksure- 
ıess of Oedipus and the cautious modesty of Creoa. Sophocles 18 giving 
2 picture of what life can do at its worst, and the lesson he implies is that 
of remaining firm in the face of Fortune, which, incidentally, is not ran- 
Jom, but only unseen. 

Kitto is an imaginative critic, which is just as well, since he 1s attempt- 
ng to understand some highly imaginative writers, and one of his most 
riginal and most successful tricks is to visualize what the poet has nct 
aid An excellent example of this technique is his alternative Odyssey, in 
vhich the events happen in strict chronological order, with all the effects 
xf suspense and surprise, and an obvious climax in the reunion of Odys- 
eus with Penelope. But such a design would be un-Hellenic, romantic, and 
nerely entertaining Homer is more serious, is interested in the fortunes 
xf all Ithaca, and has a sense of the moral order behind events, so that 
iis presentation of the Odyssey 1s basically designed to show the triumph 
of order over disorder. 

Much of what has been said about the poiesis of the poets is also 
ipplied to Thucydides, and as this is an unusual angle from which to 
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approach the historian, the study is all the more revealing. The object, 
as before, 1s to infer what the History is about by seeing how the historian 
selects and organızes his material, but in this case we also have the benefit 
of Thucydıdes’ own statement of his purpose, to which some critics do not 
pay close enough attention. The Peloponnesian War ‘went on for a long 
time and brought upon Greece sufferings such as had never happened 
before ın a period of equal length’ (1.23), and Kitto’s examination of what 
Thucydides chose to put in as well as what he decided to leave out shows 
very clearly what the History is really about, namely the unparalleled 
destructiveness of this war. 

Thucydides does not normally explain what he is about, however, Like 
the poets he is a mimetes, presenting his composition without comment, 
and leaving it to his intelligent hearers and readers to draw for themselves 
the inferences that he intends them to make from the material he presents 
and the way in which he presents it. We must be grateful to the critic 
who can show us so lucidly how to do this. 


University of Canterbury D. A. KIDD 


THE SATIRES OF HORACE. Niall Rudd. Cambridge University Press, 
1966, pp. xii + 318. 


‘Ir will be evident,’ confessed Mr L. P. Wilkinson a quarter of a century 
ago as he settled down to write what is still quite the best introduction to 
Horace’s poetry that can be put into a students hands... 


It will be evident by now that for me Horace is the poet.of the Odes 
and Epodes . . .I enjoy (or to be honest, I quite enjoy) reading the 
Epistles, when they are really letters, and the Satires when they approxi- 
mate to the Epistles. I enjoy, in moderation, the parts of both that 
deal with literature. If Horace had written only his hexameter verse, 
I should prefer him to most Latin authors. But the greater part of the 
Satires presents obstacles to our enjoyment which are not mainly Hor- 
ace’s fault and which are almost insuperable. 


This strikes me as admirable, sensible criticism. Mr Wilkinson, writing his 
little book ‘on odd evenings after days of war work, and at a country inn 
remote from libraries’, perhaps felt that in the post-war world there would 
be little call for professional classicists and was organizing his retreat (not, 
one suspects, without some relief) to the eighteenth century view that the 
Latin classics were to be read for comfort and enjoyment. He found him- 
self unable, however, to accept the eighteenth century opinion of the 
Satires. Horace, he felt, was entitled to be taken seriously as a poet— 
intending by that an evaluation of the Odes and Epodes which the eigh- 
teenth century would have had difficulty, I think, in understanding and 
one which nineteenth century romantics would have rejected with scorn. 
But the Satires: well, one was glad to have them but one wouldn’t want 
to say much more. 

The generation of students to which I belong has remained conscious, 
I think, of its debt to Mr Wilkinson’s reappraisal, even if some of us 
might want to go further towards recognizing Horace’s claims as a serious 
poet than Mr Wilkinson would prefer to lead us. Scholars have not shared 
however his willingness to discard the Satires. The latest to justify the 
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intrinsic quality and ‘immense influence’ of the Satires to ‘university 
itudents and teachers of Latin’ is Professor Niall Rudd of Toronto, who 
ıas devoted a book of 300 pages to these eighteen hexameter conversa- 
ions. Each Satire is accorded a brief essay, the essays are gathered into 
sight chapters under such titles as ‘The Diatribes of Book 1’, ‘Entertain- 
nents’ and ‘Food and Drink’; there is an additional chapter on ‘The 
Names’ and an Appendix on ‘Dryden on Horace and Juvenal’. 

It is a shrewd book competently and lucidly argued. R. knows his way 
‘ound Horace and the commentators; he is well acquainted with English 
atire and critical writing about it. So much is evident at once. The 
‘eader is surprised, therefore, how quickly the feeling gathers strength 
hat what R. has to tell him isn’t really so very helpful. At whatever 
oint one begins to read one soon finds oneself skipping. 

Part of the trouble is that R. makes good points and bad points with 
‘qual zeal. And despite his shrewdness he is oddly prone to sententious- 
ıess. But the book is weakened by a fault of method more than by this 
endency to state the obvious with an epigrammatic flourish and some 
incertainty of taste. R.’s commentary is detailed, concerned often with 
yarticular points argued at length, but it does not fcllow the text: we are 
‘xpected to jump constantly backwards and forwards in the text to find 
he passage that is being discussed. One can fairly expect the reader of 
ı poem of twenty lines or so to master the text sifficiently to keep the 
vhole of it in the foreground of his thoughts while reading a critical 
liscussion. A text a hundred lines long or more is another matter, par- 
icularly if that text is complicated in its argumen:ative structure. Two 
‘ourses were open to R. The traditional method of -he commentator who 
liscreetly follows the text he is interpreting from pont to point in proper 
equence, or the independent essay with an argumentative unity of its 
wo. R. falls between two stools. Though brightly w-itten, his book makes 
lull reading. 

The book does not indeed stand up at all well to the inevitable com- 
rison with Eduard Fraenkel’s Horace now just ter. years old. Fraenkel 
dopts the method of the independent essay. There _s an argument which 
ve can follow even if there is no attempt at close-kni: argument. Fraenkel, 
oo, when at his best, while no less shrewd than R., is a good deal more 
han shrewd: his points penetrate and illuminate tbe text. Compare the 
wo on 1.9 (Ibam forte uia Sacra, sicut meus est mos . . .). Both are 
noxious to clear away the critical rubble that has accumulated round the 
o-called encounter with a bore. ‘Whatever might have become of a 
imilar theme in the hands of other writers,’ says Fraenkel (p.113), ‘in 
[orace’s poem the bore remains a ĜEVTEPAYOVIOTÁG. The central figure 
£ the poem is clearly indicated in the first as well as in the last words: 
bam forte... and sic me servavit Apollo: “I” and “me”. The subject 
f this satire is something that happened to Horace on a very ordinary 
‘ay. It was a fine day (no Italian, of the past or the present, would go 
or a walk in the rain), and the poet was at peace with himself and with 
he world, his mind pleasantly occupied.’ He goes on to make a compari- 
on with Catullus 10 which is sound and useful as well as very good 
riticism of Catullus’ lines. His long concluding paragraph (p.118) begins 
nd ends with sentences of firm appraisal (‘The finale . . . if not quite 
o brilliant as the prestissimo at the end of the second satire, yet is swift, 
ively, and amusing . . . The warlike note on which Horace concludes 
is report of a very ordinary incident is a magnificent touch.’), set against 
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a mass of supporting detail. R’s contribution to our critical understanding 
of the satire is an ingenious (and probably sound) analysis of the total 
structure into three similarly laid-out acts, in each of which Horace’s 
attempts at escape end in frustration and despair; the rest is a jumble 
of points of detail that ends with a series of very obvious reflections (pp. 
84-85): 
In the end, however, it is wrong to speak wholly in terms of ‘devices’ 
and ‘techniques’, for while there was no doubt an element of calcula- 
tion in the writing of the poem, such an effort would have been quite 
futile had not the tact and wit been spontaneous projections of the poet’s 
nature. So when we have finished our scrutiny, we should in fairness 
to Horace remove the poem from under the microscope and read it 
straight through from beginning to end. That, after all, was how 
Maecenas heard it. 


The reader, in short, who sits down to work his way through the Satires 
will find it useful and often amusing and provocative, if occasionally irri- 
tating, to have R. at his elbow. But without Fraenkel’s passionate sense of 
Horace’s deep humanity to stimulate him, he is not likely to read far or 
to feel at all seriously disposed to disagree with Mr Wilkinson. 


University of Otago KENNETH QUINN 


THE ANCIENT ROMANCES. B. E. Perry. A Literary-Historical Account 
of Their Origins. Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 37. University of California 
Press, 1967. pp. xii + 407. 


CLASSICAL scholars are fond of discoursing at length about origins. Such 
works , though undemably valuable, only rarely tell us much that is 
helpful for the interpretation of existing works. A study in English on 
the ancient romances has long been needed, but Professor Perry’s sub- 
title is off-putting. Yet Perry’s approach to origins is such that, in addition 
to giving us his views on the nature of literary history, he is still able 
to devote much of his book to a discussion of the surviving romances 
and produce an important study of this neglected genre. 

Perry achieves this by disregarding what he terms the biological ap- 
proach to literary history: that is the tracing of individual parts back to 
their supposed origin, then postulating haphazard connecting links, fore- 
runners and intermediate stages of development in the belief that ‘only 
when all the parts of the literary organism have been accumulated for- 
tuitously does the idea which it embodies become apparent . . . being the 
result of the process instead of its cause.’ For Perry this method simply 
ignores man’s capacity and will to create new forms in response to his 
own needs and he also argues that forms cannot produce more forms. 
Literature has no procreative power itself. 

Instead Perry offers his literary-historical thesis. What causes change is 
not literary development but changes in society plus the minds of indivi- 
dual writers. Perry gives us a working definition of the novel which he 
admits will do equally well for epic. (Throughout the book novel and 
romance are treated as synonyms). Despite the generic relationship be- 
tween romance and epic, there is no causal one This 18 because the 
literature of each age projects the values of its own society. Perry demon- 
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strates his thesis with a review of Greek literature (plus an even more 
cursory survey of Western literature) aimed at showing that the dominant 
genre at any age was most suited to its age, that changes in society 
caused changes in the dominant genre, and that -he more complex the 
society the greater the variety of genres. 

It is in the big world of the later Alexandrian age that the novel is 
created. Perry argues that the ancient romance wa3 intended for a nhive 
and uneducated (albeit literate) audience which cnly began to exist in 
the late Alexandrian age with the rise of a provincial middle class, an 
increase in literacy and in book distribution. The classicism of the theatre 
and also its sophistication was unsuited (and in places unavailable) to the 
sentimental requirements of such an audience The novel takes over 
from drama ‘the dynamic role of fictional edification and entertainment’ 
The plots of the romances are dramatic, their funcion being to meet the 
demand for a drama filled with exciting action, complicated love affairs 
and having a happy ending For this to happen there had to be a re- 
distribution of literary values. The dramatic and s2ntimental qualities of 
romance previously had been the preserve of poetry while earlier prose 
had remained didactic or confined to history. Romance, apart from ap- 
propriating the qualities of drama, also assumed the conventions of his- 
toriography as the most natural way to describe in prose the adventures 
of individuals. 

Perry summarizes excellently the recent work on the dates of the various 
novels. Chariton’s ‘Chaereas and Callirhoe’ is placed in the first century 
AD, (instead of the nineteenth century view of him as fifth or sixth 
century) while Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus are -estored to the second 
and third centuries. This necessarily reverses Rhode’s theory of a decline 
in the novel from the sophistication of Heliodorus to the crude simplicity 
of Chariton. Perry argues that the later sophistic group are part of an 
‘upward and outward movement’, comparable to that of the modern 
novel, by which the romance was elevated to acceptable literature. The 
difference between the later sophistic group and Chariton does not arise 
from any difference in the centuries but from the different educational 
attainments and outlook of the authors. The tardiness of the ancient novel 
to attain respectability was the result of the strictures of a ‘literary world 
whose fashions were dominated by the academic standards of scholars, 
pedants and professional rhetoricians.’ Perry believes that the potential 
of the ancient novel, once taken over by sophisticated writers, was as 
great as that of the modern novel, but this happened too close to the 
end of that worldly pagan culture upon which the genre depended. ‘The 
ancient romance died almost as soon as it reached its maturity’ 

The second part of the book deals with the comi> romance with chap- 
ters on Petronius, Lucian and Apuleius. Perry rightly stresses the inde- 
pendence of motive behind the individual works. They were not produced 
in quantity in response to a popular demand, nor in accord with any 
literary fashion. The chapters on Lucian (where Perry argues well that 
Lucian was the author of the lost Metamorphoses) and Apuleius are 
excellent as well as providing useful summaries. The chapter on Petronius 
also contains a useful introductory section but othzrwise is the weakest 
part of the book. According to Perry, Petronius, scared of attracting the 
attention of his court-rivals, wrote the Satyricon as a romance because 
that base form of literature would pass unnoticed by the court literati: 
This enabled him to use it as a cover in which to insert his best literary 
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efforts so that these could be preserved for posterity without suffering 
the censorship of his rivals. This is far-fetched enough, but Perry goes 
further and labels a speech of Encolprus as the thoughts of the author 
himself. To cap it all he refuses to translate another passage because of 
its scandalous account of homosexuality. 

This chapter is unfortunate. Yet in general Perry’s approach is refresh- 
ingly sensible and his criticism of the biological approach pertinent. What 
is disappointing is his frequent superficiality. Few could accept that the 
theatre audiences in fifth century Athens were uniform in outlook, social 
standing and ability. More importantly the provincial culture of the late 
Alexandrian age, which is central to Perry’s thesis, is at no stage examined 
in any detail. His practice, too, of making sweeping generalizations and 
even laws about the history of western literature 1s annoying. In particu- 
lar, his claim that the ongins of the English novel and the ancient romance 
are parellel needs modification. Certainly Richardson’s Pamela suits 
Perry’s thesis excellently, but Defoe’s earlier picaresque novel clearly does 
not fit and is not mentioned This might be pardonable if Perry did not 
use the background to Pamela repeatedly to bolster his arguments about 
the origin of the ancient romance. Because of this Moll Flanders cannot 
really be passed by in silence. Perry’s case would have been better served 
if the parallel, which is certainly important and warrants discussion, had 
not been pressed so closely and more attention had been given to the 
nature of late Alexandrian society and its literary habits. 

Perry is not always easy to read. In the sixteen years which have elapsed 
between the delivery of the lectures and their publication he has expanded 
his original material considerably. His methods of argument result in 
frequent repetition which Perry claims is necessary but is none the less 
tiresome. At times his expression too is ponderous. For instance. ‘In 
terms of literary form as generally understood, historiography, for ex- 
ample, cannot become romance without passing through zero, that 1s, 
through its own raison d'être, the thing which defines it as historiography.’ 
And I was not certain that I understood such phrases as ‘transvaluation of 
narrative values’, ‘cosmic disillusionment’ and ‘evolution of plasmatic in- 
vention’. 

Still, the arrangement of the work 1s laudable Quick reference is aided 
by the division of each chapter into numbered sections, while at the end 
of the book there is an analytical table of contents The bibliography is 
well arranged though a longer list would have been useful (many works 
referred to ın the notes are omitted). The index is detailed, perhaps 
absurdly so. I wonder who searches indices in the hope of finding the 
entry: ‘Serious humanistic values and pathos imposed upon a basically 
or picaresque narrative’, but here the seeker will be rewarded by six 
references. 


University of Melbourne ROGER SCOTT 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPATES OF NERVA, 
TRAJAN AND HADRIAN, collected by E. Mary Smallwood, Cambridge 
University Press, 1966, pp. xii + 208. 


Taıs volume follows the by now familiar pattern set by V. Ehrenberg 
and A. H. M. Jones, Documents illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and 
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Tiberius, Oxford, 2nd ed., 1955, and M. McCrum and A. G. Woodhead, 
Select Documents of the Principates of the Flavian Emperors, Cambridge 
University Press, 1961. Carefully prepared and up-to-date Consular Fasti 
precede the Acta Fratrum Arvalium and the Fasti Cstienses relevant to the 
period of the present documents. Then chapters follow, gathering docu- 
ments from inscriptions, coins and papyri, on Historical Events; the Im- 
perial Family; The Imperial Cult; Other Cults; Imperial Freedmen, Slaves 
and Dependants; Senators; Equites; The Army ani Navy; Military Dip- 
lomas; Public Works; Roads; The Administration of the Empire; Cities and 
Municipalities of the Empire; and a final, brief chapter of Varia. 

Welcome features are a generously increased use of the coinage of the 
period, and, new to the series, abbreviated, but not for that reason un- 
serviceable, Indexes of (a) Persons, (b) Coins, end (c) General. This 
latter feature is of considerable help in putting one on the track of elusive 
documents for which precise references have been mislaid, and enhances 
the usefulness of the collection as a reference work. 

Altogether over 500 items have been selected and gathered from the 
very wide variety of publications in which they originally appeared or in 
which they are normally to be sought. Many of these publications are 
often difficult to locate even in relatively well-equipped University lib- 
raries. For this reason, and because the documents concern a period when 
literary sources are meagre and epigraphic remains are accordingly of 
major historical importance (and are comparatively rich), the usefulness 
of the present compilation is beyond question. Quick and ready access 
to many important primary documents is now provided not only for the 
professional research worker, but also for the sericus reader of books and 
periodical articles that concern this period, and as well for the under- 
graduate investigator in search of his primary sources. 

The collection is substantially, however, that of documents as already 
published; there has been little systematic attempt <o re-edit the documents 
or to verify readings afresh. And, of course, in any sort of anthology, 
there will be room to cavill at the particular selection. Many are likely 
to find that a more complete collection of cursus inscriptions of the period 
(Chapter 9) would have been more desirable; but for general purposes, 
the selection has been well and carefully made. 

The Dust Jacket of this volume makes the assertion that ‘explanatory 
notes are limited, allowing lecturers and teachers to use the material as a 
basis for discussion and students to add the appropriate commentary.’ In 
this assertion lies a serious defect of the collection as a teaching-aid. It is 
natural that the professional historian should ba glad to see as many 
documents as possible — and, for this end, he might be prepared to accept 
minimal references and testimonia. But the teacher and the undergraduate 
(whom the book specifically aims to serve also) will find that the literary 
references and citations of explanatory literature are quite unsystematic and 
spasmodic. This haphazard documentation demands unrealistic skill on the 
part of students, and an erudition and a bibliographic memory, retentive 
beyond the norm, on the part of their teachers. I illustrate with one 
example, out of very many. 

Item 64 concerns Hadrian’s remission of old debts to the ‘fisci’. We are 
given ILS 309, which records the event, and BMC 3, no. 1207, which illus- 
trates the burning of the debt-scrolls. The only explanatory note givea is 
‘Cf. Vita Hadr. 7, 6°. That is much too jejune. Dio 698.1 must also 
be mentioned and a cross-reference made to Dio 71.32.2 and Vita Marc. 
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23.3. There ought also to be a reference made to some discussion on the 
related question of subsequent periodic remissions; and not every teacher 
(let alone student) can be reasonably expected to remember the relevance 
of M. Hammond’s article, A Statue of Trajan represented on the ‘Anag- 
lypha Traiani’, in the Memoirs of the American Academy at Rome 21 
(1953), 127 fŒ. at 141 ff (adducing a scene on the anaglyph and the 
Chatsworth relief), but such a bibliographic reference is of prime im- 
portance for using item 64 for teaching purposes. 

There is irony in the conclusion that the two volumes of M. N. Tod’s 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, even in their present (but soon to be recti- 
fied) hopelessly outdated form, are still much more successful for general 
teaching purposes than a more compendious collection, with virtually no 
commentary at all, such as the volume under review. For fewer items, 
accompanied by adequate bibliography and fuller and systematic commen- 
tary, better serve the needs of both teacher and student for most University 
Courses in Ancient History. 

Selecting and preparing such a collection for publication is an unenviable 
task of exacting judgment and patience, and the editor of this work is to 
be congratulated warmly on the care with which the labour has been exe- 
cuted. 


Monash University G. W. CLARKE 


‘LONGINUS’ ON THE SUBLIME. D. A. Russell (ed.). Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1964, pp lv + 208. 


IN common with other Greek rhetoricians the faceless [Longinus] has been 
getting some attention lately. A. D. Blume’s Untersuchungen zu Sprache 
und Stil der Schrift nepi ÖWwovg (1963) appeared a little before Mr 
Russell’s edition, and W. Bubler’s Beiträge zur Erklärung der Schrift vom 
Erhabenen (1964) a little after it. Since it is sixty years since the work has 
been edited with an English commentary (Rhys Roberts, Cambridge, 1899, 
1907), a modern edition is assured of a warm welcome. In view of the 
alien impression which language and style make upon the student un- 
familiar with the Greek of the period, help is continually necessary; it is 
provided in a workmanlike edition by a scholar with special qualifications 
‘as a guide through later Greek. 

The discussion of analysis of plan, date and authorship is sober and 
produces no surprises: the treatise is an, anonymous work of the first cen- 
tury A.D. The evidence of the eleventh century rhetorician John of Salis- 
bury, which has sometimes been used to support the candidature of Cassius 
Longinus, is competently, and sceptically, handled on pp. xxv-xxviii. Mr 
Russell also studies the meaning of yog (‘not a manner of writing but 
an effect’, p. xlii), fighting shy of a slick translation (p. 57), and dis- 
cusses the ‘influence independent of, if not disproportionate to, its merits’ 
which the work exercised in the eighteenth century. 

Large numbers of problems still remain to be solved and disagreements 
will continue to be voiced—on the meaning, for example, of ‘Zeus’s 
dreams’ (9.14) in connexion with the mythological apithana in the Odyssey 
(‘king-size fantasies’?) or whether the tuna should be banned at Dr. West’s 
behest from the quotation in 23.3, or indeed whether ‘one feels that what 
is said is well said and that is the end of the matter’ (p. xlvii) is itself 
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well said and the end of the matter of the treatise’s worth. I will not vie 
with Prof. G. J. de Vries (Mnem. 1965, 225-68) in lodging objections to 
views expressed in Mr Russell’s edition, but there are occasions on which 
comparatively straightforward points call for a more extensive commen- 
tary. I take &k tod navrög KEPÔQIVELV from 44.9 by way of example. 

Russell derives this from Soph. Antig. 312, but we are dealing with a 
commonplace of which Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, pp. 12 f. and 76 f. 
(with notes), provides a good selection of examples. It was probably already 
undistinguished in Sophocles’ day as a paraphrase for aloxpox£pdena. 
Russell prints the definite article, presumably on tke basis of ‘the freedom 
in the use of the article in all late Greek’ (p. 99 ad 9.14). He does not 
mention that Cobet would have it removed. It does not occur in the 
Sophoclean verse nor in cases known to me in which (&)mavtayd0ev 
Kepdatvetv is replaced by an adverbial construction involving ™&v (Xen. 
Mem. II 9.4; Ps. Plat. Hipparch, p. 225 B; Plut V. Them. xxvi. 1; Dio 
Chrys. or xxxi. 60), nor in any of the many cases af &x (410) (à)ravroc 
which I have noticed (including 2.2, 8.3 and 33.1 in ‘Longinus’). The 
article needs justification, and I suspect that the question ought to be 
resolved on the basis of the frequency of particular adverbial phrases 
(hence an example like t mavti at 328 would not necessarily decide 
the issue), 

Misprints are few. The worst that I noted were the sigma missing from 
p. 148 1.8 and the statement on p. 158 that Grace Ruckh’s article is found 
in C.P. xxix (1942). Read xxxviii (1943). 


University of Melbourne K. J. McKAY 


BYZANTIUM, THE IMPERIAL CENTURIES 610-1071. Romilly Jen- 
kins. London. Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1966. pp xii + 400. 


ROMAN SOCIETY IN GAUL IN THE MEROVINGIAN AGE. Sir 
Samuel Dill. London, Allen & Unwin, 1966. pp. xiii. + 566. 


Tue fall of the Roman Empire will never lose its interest for men of 
European stock. In the West Greco-Roman culture was all but destroyed 
and overlaid with Teutonic barbarism, and a new civilization slowly and 
painfully came to birth; in the East it was transformed into Byzantine- 
Christian culture which yet retained some elements of pagan antiquity. 
These two books reveal something of the nature and mode of the changes 

Professor Jenkins has written an excellent surv2y of the ‘middle’ Byzan- 
tine period, from the accession of Heraclius in 610 to the military disaster 
at Manzikert in 1071, which was the first step ın the subjugation of the 
Greek East by the Turks. Down to the time of Heraclius the rulers of 
Constantinople look like genuine Roman empercrs and their writ runs in 
all the countries which border the Mediterranean. After 1071 they seem 
to govern a feeble and shrinking Greek State waich has lost all claim to 
Roman universality. But in the intervening centuries Byzantium, though the 
Arab conquests have deprived it of many of ite provinces from Syria to 
Spain, is none the less a Great Power, whose capital is the noblest city on 
earth, whose gold coinage is everywhere accepted at its face value, and 
whose highly-trained professional army beats off one assault after another 
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and so enables Western Europe to grow to strength and maturity behind 
this formidable shield. Professor Jenkins has described this achievement in 
lively and often vivid prose; the great emperors and patriarchs spring to 
life in his pages, and though his treatment is mainly political, he has not 
at all neglected social and economic matters, and indeed has flashed many 
rays of light into dark places. If there is anyone who still thinks of 
Byzantine history as a miserable and sordid appendix to Roman history, 
a dead end not worth studying, he should read this book 

Yet in one respect one could perhaps ask for more. Byzantine life was 
dominated by religion. The Orthodox faith was the real bond of social 
unity; the emperor was always the living representative of God on earth, 
and the Byzantines were inclined to identify their Empire with Christen- 
dom Their enemies, whether Muslims or pagan barbarians, were also the 
enemies of Christ, and their business was to defend the faith against 
infidels and heretics. Not that the Byzantine Church was a persecutor; it 
never created an Inquisition, nor even sponsored savage drives against 
witchcraft such as disgraced Catholics and Protestants alike in the West. 
Professor Jenkins deals adequately with the ecclesiastical issues and con- 
troversies, and is especially perceptive in his treatment of the breach with 
papal Rome, but inevitably he sees all this from the outside and we never 
enter into the Byzantine mind and spirit on these matters. It is curious 
indeed that all the great scholars who have mastered Byzantine history 
have been out of sympathy with its religion. Ducange was a Jesuit-edu- 
cated Catholic, Montesquieu a sceptic. of the Enlightenment, Gibbon a 
Voltairian rationalist, Finlay a secular-minded liberal, Bury an anti- 
Christian agnostic, and the Soviet Byzantinists by definition Marxian 
atheists. Yet we cannot claim to have fully understood the Byzantines 
till we have grasped something of their religious experience during these 
long centuries. 

Between 1898 and 1926 Sir Samuel Dill wrote three books dealing with 
Roman society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, during the last century of 
the Western Empire, and in Merovingian Gaul in the sixth century. The 
last volume of this trilogy has now been reprinted. It has worn well, 
despite the fact that its reliance almost exclusively on literary evidence 
(including, rightly, hagiography as well as the chronicles) may give it in 
the eyes cf some a slightly old-fashioned air. Not a great deal that is new 
has come to light about sixth century Gaul in the forty years since Dill 
wrote, and what has will be found well summarized in Professor Wallace- 
Hadrill’s The Long-Haired Kings (1962). Dill, who probably took Lecky 
as his model, managed to achieve a synthesis of historical narrative and 
social analysis not very common in his day and rarely so well done since, 
and this book gives an admirable picture of a rapidly changing society in 
which two ruling classes, the old Gallo-Roman ‘squirearchy’ and the new 
Frankish warrior chiefs, fused into an aristocracy which dominated the 
countryside and was limited only by the power of the Church and the 
monarchy, a society in which illiterate barbarian kings tried in vain to 
keep running the sophisticated administrative machinery of imperial Rome. 
Although Dill subscribed in part to the then current theory of effete 
Romans being supplanted by virile Teutons, he did not hide how much was 
lost by the collapse of Roman authority in the West and a comparison 
of his account with Jenkins’ clearly shows how civilized was East Rome 
and how far Western Europe had to go to catch up with, much less 
surpass, the standards of Roman times. The German invasions of the fifth 
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century were an unmitigated disaster, and Dill’s picture of Gaul in the 
next age reveals the extent of the loss. 


University of Canterbury. J. J. SAUNDERS 


AESTIMANDA. Practical Criticism of Latin and Greek Poetry and Prose 
M. G. Balme and M S. Warman. Oxford Univers.ty Press, 1965, pp. 144. 


CAN response to literature be taught? Perhaps mot; but the responsive 
faculty, when dormant, may be awakened. An excellent, even exciting, tool 
for this purpose is to hand between these unpretending soft covers. It deals 
only with the classical languages, but ıt is not difficalt to conceive a similar 
approach to other languages such as are commonly taught in schools, and 
even at University level. 

Stull, it is the ‘dead’ languages which have been most neglected so far as 
concerns the application of the criteria of criticism. The difficulties of 
applying such criteria have long been obvious, the necessity of attempting 
to do so has only recently been recognized. This took pioneers some pos- 
sible techniques and methods, which have been tested with classes. They 
will open the eyes not of students only but of teachers as well. Selected 
short poems and passages from prose and longer poems, in both languages 
— Latin predominating — are presented, graded as to difficulty, and the 
class is asked to formulate answers to shrewdly phrased questions that 
probe into the ancient author’s intention and search the subleties of his 
use of vocabulary, construction, sound effect and rhythms. Passages and 
poems on similar subjects by different authors, in zhe same language or in 
the other or in our own, are placed side by side for critical comment. 
Finally, the merits of different translations are to 5e weighed — this last a 
tool recognized as valuable in antiquity, but too long laid aside by teachers 
of the classics obsessed with the importance of the word-for-word ‘coas- 
true’. 

lt is true that the critical faculty cannot be systematically trained until 
a sound knowledge of the structure of the language has been acquired, and 
some breadth of reading mastered. This maturity occurs earlier under 
British conditions than here in the Antipodes, so that ‘Aestimanda’ may 
have to be brought into use somewhat later here than there Yet it is not 
impossible to imagine training a pupil in scholarship and sensitivity at one 
and the same time, by an imaginative selection of material for study, and 
this can take much of the drudgery out of the early years. 

‘Granted that the need for this kind of critical examination of Latin and 
Greek literature exists, and that it is possible, how far does ‘Aestimanda’ 
succeed in providing material and suggesting metaods? The material, es- 
pecially in the earlier and easier sections, is familiar, even hackneyed But 
on the whole the questions asked are the right questions, and the beauty 
of the method is that the critical user will certainly be stimulated to add his 
own or to modify those given as he may please. The whole vast corpus of 
extant classical literature lies open, and every teacher is at liberty to add his 
own examples of variant translations or parallel treatments in other ancient 
writers, e.g. the treatment of the Actium theme in Horace, Vergil and 
Propertius. 

The student is referred, in particular cases, to some of the excellent 
publications brought out in recent years by the pioneers of the critical 
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approach to ancient literature. A fuller bibliography would have been 
useful, and what is given brings out the fact — which needs explanation — 
that most of the detailed work done in this field so far has been done on 
Latin authors. In their introduction to ‘Aestimanda’, the editors aver that 
‘Latin writers offer more obvious material to the critic than Greek.’ Yet 
often the reader’s response to Greek literature is more immediate than it is 
to the literature of Rome; is this because the means employed by the 
ancient writer in question are more simple, or more subtle? And does this 
fact not present a challenge to the critic? Such a challenge should be 
recognized, and as far as possible met. 

The joint authors have happily not gone overboard for the modern 
critic, sink or swim. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and B. and W. show 
no tendency to denigrate or deny the achievements of commentators from 
the heydey of textual criticism, such as Sidgwick or Nettleship, who show 
sensitivity in detail to literary quality. Conversely, some citations of modern 
translations (e.g. T E. Shaw’s lamentable Odyssey) show that amblyopia 
is not the monopoly of the Victorian or Edwardian ages. But need Copley’s 
genial (and brillant) spoofs of Catullus, in Brooklynese, be quoted, dead- 
pan, as ‘translations’? Certainly they should be there, if they focus attention 
on even one isolated quality of the poem that conventional renderings fail 
to elicit. 

If this book, and more like it, were part of the equipment of every 
teacher of Latin, we should hear less of the decline of classical studies; and 
it is even conceivable that scholarship itself, in the sense of textual examin- 
ation and restoration, might be the ultimate gainer. 


Victoria University of Wellington DENISE KALFAS 


MOSAICS from Antiquity to the early Middle Ages H. P. !’Orange and 
P. J. Ncrdhagen. London, Methuen, 1966 (Handbooks of Archaeology), 
pp. x + 92, colour plates 4, text plates XII, other plates 98. 


METHUEN has rescued this useful little study from the relative obscurity of 
its original Norwegian (first published 1958). Students of mosaic are 
familiar with the irritations of pursuing the subject through handbooks of 
painting, through encyclopaedias, and through scholarly monographs on 
single buildings — breadth without depth or depth without breadth. When 
mosaic has been treated as a subject in its own right, it has been further 
parcelled out by period — Hellenistic, Roman or Byzantine, as if we were 
not dealing with a long, incredibly rich and above all contınuous heritage 
of surviving material. 

This said, one must at once emphasize that this work does not contain 
all that the layman wants to know about mosaic. There is even a certain 
lack of ingenuousness in its presentation as a member of a popular series 
of handbooks. Lose the dustcover and there is no longer any hint of the 
limited scope of the publication—‘from Antiquity to the early Middle Ages’ 
— unless the reader is capable of translating the title of the original publica- 
tion which receives the necessary minimum of reference on the back of the 
title-page. One wonders why the authors consented to this. The reader, 
finding almost no mention of the riches of Norman Sicily and later Byzan- 
tine, which are cursorily mentioned in a two-page epilogue, may blame the 
authors instead of the publishers — though later Byzantine formed no part 
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of the material they undertook to review. The disadvantage may be inher- 
ent in the re-issuing of books to take their place ir a popular series, but 
there should surely be no attempt to gloss it over. 

Further, the brevity of the text (only sixty-six act.ıal pages, exclusive of 
description of plates, bibliography and index) means that the twelve 
centuries or so under review are pretty scantily covered, and not evenly 
covered at that. The period dealt with in most detail (by both collaborators 
in different aspects) is early to middle Byzantine, which does of course 
include the glorious survivals in Rome, Ravenna and Salonica— there is 
little reference to anything outside these centres. 

These limitations must be stated, yet one can still be grateful for what 
is original, valuable and not readily found elsewhere. Particularly useful is 
the treatment of two themes: the development of Christian ecclesiastical 
from late Roman secular (chs. i to ili), and the relationship between the 
various techniques and the development of style from the plastic to the 
pictorial (handled by both writers, ch. 1i and chs. vi and vii). One need 
not agree with every generalization (is it really true, for instance, p. 14, 
that ‘the classical imagery on metopes, friezes and pediments is completely 
independent of the supporting architecture’?) to recognize and welcome 
a freshness of treatment and a breadth of view that are very engaging The 
authors have looked beyond detail— though both have published studies 
ın depth of particular buildings — to find and mark the significant trends 
over so long a period which others have ignored or taken for granted The 
drawback of this approach is the wilful avoidance of even the amount of 
documentation which the shallowest reader may occasionally desire. State- 
ments are made that will tantalize the reader with his inability to follow 
them up; take the first three sentences on p. 44 Thcugh the excellent plates 
— four of these in colour — are carefully described at the end of the book, 
no hint is given here as to where to find more information about their 
subjects. This is a defect, and it could have been mitigated by adding such 
references for each plate as are given in Webster’s Hellenistic Art, for 
instance, in Methuen’s series Art of the World. The bibliography of our 
work has been brought up to date to cover the eight years between 1958 
and 1966, but it has not been reshaped to fit the English reader; why not 
Bovini’s magnificent 1957 publication in English o° the Ravenna mosaics; 
why the 1958 Italian work? The volume therefore falls between two stools. 
The text is too summary and undocumented for scholars; the bibliography 
also is too brief and eclectic for their needs, yet even the works it does 
mention will in the main be available only to the multi-lingual scholar, and 
the average English or American reader will find it almost useless. 

The translation, by Dr. Ann Keep, produces a clear and intelligible 
English text. (I noted one place— p 23, 1. 13 — where the plate would 
suggest that the phrase ‘between two angels’ should be transposed forward 
two words) The printing is immaculate. Anonymity cloaks the editor or 
editors of the series, as it does the other volumes in print or projected. 


Victoria University of Wellington DENISE KALFAS 


GREEK AND ROMAN GOLD AND SILVER PLATE D. E. Strong. 
London, Methuen, 1966, pp. 235. 40 text figs 68pl. 


Yer another book in Methuen’s excellent series Handbooks of Archaeol- 
ogy has appeared and deserves the attention of classical scholars and 
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connoisseurs of the applied arts. The present volume is to be taken par- 
ticularly closely with R. A. Higgins’ Greek and Roman Jewellery which 
appeared in 1961; together they represent a formidable contribution made 
by the present staff of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
of the British Museum, to the scientific study and popularızing of Classical 
archaeology. 

After a brief introduction (pp. XXV-XXVIII) Dr Strong gives us a 
first chapter (1-24) which he entitles ‘General Background’. This covers 
such questions as the precious metals used ın the ancient world, theır 
sources, the ancient craftsman and the techniques he used ın the basıc 
metallurgy and decoration. Chapter two (25-53) deals quite fully with 
the Bronze Age, necessarıly concentrating on the Shaft Graves at Mycenae 
itself and on later ‘Mycenaean pieces from ‘Waphio, Dendra and Cyprus. 
Chapter three (54-73) deals with the products of archaic Greece and Etru- 
ria. The importance of finds from such fringe areas as Illyria and S 
Russia as well as Tuscany is already made clear The importance of 
Bulgaria and S. Russia for our knowledge of Classical Greek gold and 
silver work becomes still clearer in the succeeding chapter (74-89), but by 
now the rich series of Etruscan tombs is failing us. The Hellenistic Age 
is treated in two chapters— Chapter five, 330-200 B.C. (pp. 90-106), 
Chapter six, after 200 B.C. (pp. 107-122) which disclose the vast increase 
in the domestic use of gold and silver plate during the decades after 
Alexancer the Great A useful regional survey of Hellenistic and Repub- 
lican Roman plate is attempted on pp. 119-122. Chapter seven (pp. 123- 
132) ushers in the second part of the book which is concerned with the 
Roman empire, serving as its introduction and giving an account of the 
major known Roman hoards, including those from Pompeii and Hercul- 
aneum It is interesting to note that only the imperial house could use 
gold plete during the period cal4 A D.-ca270 A.D. (between the reigns 
of Tiberius and Aurelian); thus the majority of the plate considered in 
the following pages 1s of silver. The first century A.D (pp 133-159) 15 
better represented than any other period, mainly because of the archae- 
ologically happy disaster of A.D. 79 which buried for us three Cam- 
panian towns. The second and third centuries A/D. (pp. 160-181) are 
represen-ed largely by a series of hoards from the Western provinces, 
especially from Gaul The final chapter (fourth and fifth centuries A.D. 
pp. 182-209) brings the story of ancient plate to its close with finds mainly 
from Bnitain, and Kaiseraugst in Switzerland. 

Gold and silver plate so rarely survives the millennia that a single large 
hoard (e.g. from Casa del Menandro, from Penagyurischte, the ‘Milden- 
hall Treasure’) can occupy a position out of all proportion to its actual 
significance to its contemporaries. Within the hmitations imposed by the 
fragmentary nature of the evidence, well-recognized by the author, Mr 
Strong has done an excellent job. His text is clear, only rarely repetitive 
when discussing shapes at different periods, and his conclusions, while 
modest, seem entirely valid The text figures are well chosen and clearly 
drawn, and the plates are of the usual high standard in this series. One 
only wishes that Methuen could include some colour plates which would 
be especially welcome in illustrating jewellery (e.g. four plates in Higgins) 
or gold and silverwork 

Out of regard for a reviewer’s duty, I offer the following minor com- 
ments Doubt has been thrown on the use of gold from the Altai mines 
for the objects found in Scythian and Bosporan burials. Even the manu- 
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acture of these famous gold and silver vessels has been attributed to the 
Thraco-Macedontan areas by at least one Russian scholar — A. P. Mant- 
evich (SA. XII (1950); TGE. VAL (1962) 107-119). P. 44 One, at 
east, ‘wealthy’ Late Minoan tholos tomb has been now found at Ark- 
anes in Crete. (LL.N ‘March 26th, 1966). P. 46 The Vaphio Cup may 
epresent stages in the capture of a single bull P. 75 The engraving on 
he Maikop phiale ıs surely a typical Scythian griffin head, not a ‘duck’s 
ead’, Also on p 12 one misses a discussion of the Homeric ‘kyanos’ 
nd its alternative identifications with nıello, lapis lazuli or glass paste 
nlay. 

Two omissıons might be considered of some importance. Recent works 
m ancient jewellery have included a section on modern forgeries One 
aight think that Dr Strong’s field was equally susceptible to such imposi- 
tons and that a page or two devoted to the question at the end of the 
hapter on ‘General Background’ might not have teen amiss. On p. 160 
. 6 the author does touch on these dangers, but only with regard to two 
jaulish ‘treasures’ of the third century A.D. 

The second omission might lead to more inconvenience. References 
te made in brief footnotes, and a general bibliogrephy and site list is to 
e sought in vain. The fairly long list of abbreviat ons of works referred 
o continuously throughout the book does not entirely make up for this 
oss. Authors and titles of articles in journals generzily remain anonymous 
o us as a result of this system. Such a perfunctory treatment is the more 
urious as the various sections of Chapter One are usefully followed by 
heir own individual bibliographies on the technical problems. 

Rarely, the author appears ignorant of some Soviet Russian literature 
n his subject, such as Prushevskaya’s article ‘Artistic Metalwork’ in the 
ollection Antichnye Goroda Severnovo Prichernomorya (Moscow-Lenin- 
rad, 1955), 325-355; A. P. Mantsevich’s article on ‘Toreutics’ in the 
cythian Period. V'D:1 (1949), or, much earlier, Pharmakovsky’s separate 
rticle printed in Kharkov (1914) ‘A frieze of akarthos on a silver vessel 
rom the Taman peninsula’ which commences a tenuous train of argument 
rom a small flask from Zelenskaya Gora Strong could not at the time 
f writing know of Maximova’s (S.A. 1967 (2) 240-2) attempt to date 
ae Artiukhov Barrow more precisely to cal60-125 B.C but this note ıs 
t least worth mentioning as a refutation of Brabich (S:G.E. XXI (1961) 
8-51), who wanted to date it to the third century. 

Finally, a small number of important finds have been discovered since 
he text was completed and the book went to press. Gold cups of Early 
Aycenaean date were brought to light in a shaft zrave near the ‘tholos’ 
ombs at Peristeria in the W. Peloponnesos, (IL.N. 4/12/65) and a rich 
urial of a Thracian princess of Sth/4th century B.C was found at Vratsa 
1 N.W Bulgaria —IL.N. 9/4/66). No doubt both finds will be con- 
idered in the second edition of this book which will eventually be de- 
1anded. 

In sum, despite the minor criticisms offered, the book is an excellent 
nd orderly one. In lighter vein, the ‘argentum escarium et potorium’ 
escribed in it will provide pre-palatal delight for any dedicated ‘gour- 
ıand’ or ‘gourmet’, so perhaps a further class of =eader, over and above 
nose mentioned at the opening of this review, is catered for One envies 
ıdeed the upper middle class Roman families their opportunities of 
ining and wining off such plate (Pliny’s ‘turba gemmarum potamus’.) 
Al the same, we might be a little cautious in our interpretation of 
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Suetonius’ account of the Life of Domitian (S 1), and his humble 
childhood; such contrast of fortunes is a commonplace rhetorical exagger- 
ation. Can we really conclude with the author (p. 124) that ‘there was 
hardly any family that did not possess some item of table silver, and to 
have been brought up in a family that had none was a sign of the most 
abject poverty?’ This statement could easily give a wrong impression of 
the standard of life of the ordinary inhabitant of the Roman Empire, even 
though it must be admitted that the small silver spoons described on p. 155 
do appear to have been widely used. 


Abbreviations 


ILN. Illustrated London News. 

SA. Sovietskaya Arkheologia. 

SG.E. Soobschenia (Communications) of the State Hermitage. 
T.G.E. Trudy (Works) of the State Hermitage. 

VD. Vestnik Drevnei Istorii (Review of Ancient History). 


University of Otago J. G F. HIND 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE AND THE RENAISSANCE EPIC. A. Bart- 
lett Giamatti, Princeton University Press, 1966, p. 374. 


THE object of this beautifully presented and scholarly work is not merely 
to examine the history of the Earthly Paradise from classical to Renaissance 
times, though it can be read with profit as if that were its only aim; it also 
proposes to do something much more ambitious, as the author explains in 
the introduction: ‘I contend that the ambiguous nature of the gardens 
{in the greatest Renaissance epics] represents the conflicting forces at the 
centre of these Renaissance poems, the conflicts between classical heritage 
and Christian culture, between Love and Duty, woman and God, illusion 
and reelity.’ This is a tremendous undertaking. Proposing to show that 
the garden is the central image of the epics (central, that 1s, if we are to 
perceive the precise emotional and moral meaning), the author must care- 
fully sort out the fine strands of tradition and literary recollection in each 
garden, and relate these to the total complex meaning of the poems. The 
result, backed by extensive scholarship, 1s persuasive and illuminating. 
The first chapter, showing the relationship of early pictures of a blissful 
state to the concept of the ‘garden’, contains skilful résumés of the settings 
of the ideal life in classical and medieval poetry; it ranges from Hesiod to 
Claudian in the classical section and then gathers up an assortment of 
medieval ‘ideal’ gardens Some of this information is not new, but the 
purpose of the quick survey is to show how two dominant pictures of the 
earthly paradise — one classical and secular, the other Christian — met and 
joined, or conflicted, in the late medieval period. Mr Giamatti demonstrates 
how the gardens of medieval secular poetry ‘resembled the Christian 
earthly paradise while calling themselves, for excellent reasons, something 
else (home of Nature, Venus’ abode, Garden of Delight, and the like) 
and how through the allegorical love gardens there is a line of descent 
into the great enchanted gardens, or false paradises of the Renaissance’. 
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The conflict between the ‘true’ Christian paradise and its spurious secular 
counterpart emerges. 

In due course we encounter the island of Alcina in Orlando Furioso; 
Ariosto describes it as a representation of the false and weakening allure- 
ments of the senses. Yet he pays tribute to the senses, and his poem is 
therefore a revelation of a disturbing conflict in Renaissance man Next 
comes the garden of Armida in Tasso’s Gerusalemma Liberata, the 
pleasures of which, though admittedly alluring, are condemned with all the 
sternness of the Counter-Reformation spirit as artificial, illusory and 
immoral. 

It is clear that the author is making his way resolutely towards Spenser’s 
Bower of Bliss and Milton’s Eden. Spenser’s task, i: is explained, was to 
show imaginatively how the life of the senses could be brought into har- 
mony with Christian duty, how in fact the secular and religious impulses 
of Renaissance man could be joined fruitfully together. The Bower of 
Bliss is an alluring artifice, ‘a false Eden’, ‘a peace of beauty and vicious 
illusions’; the Garden of Adonis, by contrast—-and here Mr Giamatti 
clearly follows C S. Lewis —‘is superior to the Bower essentially in that 
it takes into account the laws of creation which the Bower denied’ There 
ıs nothing very new ın this conclusion, but Mr Giamattı reaches it by 
noting resemblances to Italian epic gardens and by examining the imagery 
rather than the ideas; indeed he is full of scorn (in the one deliberately 
contentious passage in the book) for all scholars who attempt to unravel 
Spenser’s meaning by recourse to the history of iceas. ‘These scholars,’ 
he writes, ‘try to impose on Spenser an intellectual or “philosophic” con- 
sistency which is simply not there’ . . . ‘His Faerie Queene will not yield 
to consistent historical, or moral, or mythological, or ethical interpretation.’ 
It may be doubted whether so much recent Spenser scholarship can be 
thus summarily dismissed. 

Mr Giamatti’s method has its best results in the analysis of Paradise 
Lost, ‘the supreme Christian epic’ exemplifying ‘the gradual coalescence of 
classical and Christian material.’ Milton’s description of Eden, as everyone 
knows, is a tissue of allusions — Biblical, classical and Renaissance. The 
writer recognizes this, but points out that Eden, though ideal, is also the 
location of temptation; some hint of imperfection within perfection must 
be conveyed. In a wholly admirable discussion of Milton’s style, which 
everywhere reminds us of earlier chapters, Mr Giamatti demonstrates the 
sinuosity and ambiguity of Milton’s allusive language. And since the 
Garden is in a sense symbolic of the potentially sinful Adam and Eve, he 
shows how aspects of the true and false paradises of earlier literature are 
subtly woven together, with the result that the garden, though perfect, 1s 
no unfit place for the Fall. This chapter is at once the most interesting 
and stimulating in the book, even if in its material it leans heavily on 
other scholars. 

Readers of the volume cannot fail to be impressed by its thoroughness 
and by the quiet, unpretentious manner in which the argument is pursued 
The bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter, it may be added, 
attest to the range of literature and criticism drawn on in the complex 
discussion. 

University of Canterbury J. C. GARRETT 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE AS ROYAL ENTERTAINMENT, Jose- 
phıne Waters Bennett. New York and London, Columbia University Press, 
1966, >p. x + 208. 


ALMOST all nineteenth century critics of Measure for Measure followed 
Johnson and Coleridge in regarding the play as a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
hotch-potch; ıt was judged to be satirical, cynical, nihilistic even, the pro- 
duct of a bitter and dısıllusioned mind. The first important defence of the 
play came from G. Wilson Knight in his essay on ‘Measure for Measure 
and the Gospels’ in The Wheel of Fire (1930). He argued that it ‘must be 
read, not as a picture of normal human affairs, but as a parable, like the 
parables of Jesus’, and affirmed that ‘no play of Shakespeare shows... 
more penetrating ethical and psychological msight’. To number Knight 
among ‘allegory-hunters’, as Dr Bennett does (p 4), is to be insensitive 
to the subtlety, restraint, and flexibility of his argument. Similar accounts 
of Measure for Measure as a sort of dramatic parable embodying Gospel 
wisdom were offered by R. W. Chambers in Man's Unconquerable Mind 
(1939) and by several others, among them F. R Leavis, who summed up 
what I take to be the essential points about the play in a brief essay which 
first appeared in Scrutiny, X (1942), and later in The Common Pursuit 
(1952). Much recent criticism of the play is but an elaboration on the 
pioneer work of these critics. Their view of Measure for Measure makes 
sense cn the stage, as Michael Elliotts superb Old Vic production of 1963 
demonstrated, And yet, significantly, Leavis’s argument that Measure for 
Measure is one of the ‘most consummate and convincing of Shakespeare’s 
achievements’ was written in reply to a Scrutiny article expressing dis- 
satisfaction with the play by no less a critic than L. C Knights; and today 
many scholars are still dissatisfied with Measure for Measure and with 
the approach to it initiated by Knight. 

To anybody whose response to the play resembles (as mine does) that 
of Knight or Leavis, its detractors seem strangely blind, and Dr Bennett, 
who defends the play in quite different terms, seems no less so. It is hard 
to understand how she could even have read the early defences of the 
play and yet write: ‘Every critic has followed Coleridge in denouncing 
Angelo as a monster, and Shakespeare, for allowing him to be forgiven’ 
(p 169). Knight was the first of many critics to recognize that the for- 
giveness of Angelo is at the very heart of the play. 

Dr Bennett cites evidence suggesting that Measure for Measure was 
especially chosen as an appropriate Christmastide diversion for James I 
It was, she believes, designed to flatter the monarch by echoing the senti- 
ments of his Basilikon Doron, and to serve as a display-piece for the 
talents of his company of actors and their chief playwright; the play is thus 
consciously and brilliantly artificial, stagy and high-spirited, sparkling with 
‘in’ humour: ‘The touch is light and playful, full of paradox and theatrıc- 
ality, witty, short, and fast-moving — as King James liked his entertain- 
ment’ (p 29) In the fairy tale atmosphere of the play, Claudio’s execu- 
tion ‘is as unthinkable as Nanki-Poo’s’ (p. 25). 

In hez determination to see Measure for Measure as a sort of Shakes- 
pearian Mikado Dr Bennett frequently ascribes to scenes, situations, and 
speeches a ‘comic’, ‘amusing’, ‘humorous’ tone which they do not have and 
which they could not be made to have in any satisfying performance. In 
particular, she minimizes the seriousness and the emotional impact on the 
audience of the powerful human conflicts—-internal and external — ın- 
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volving Isabella, Angelo and Claudio in the first three Acts. For example, 
she regards Angelo’s agonızed soliloquy at the beginning of IL 1v as a 
‘comic echo’, a ‘playful parody’ of Claudius’s ınabilı:>y to pray in Hamlet, 
an echo which ‘would help to keep the mood light enough so that the 
audience could enjoy Angelo’s subsequent embarrassment in trying to make 
Isabella understand his proposal’ (p 121). Angelo’: lines ‘lack depth of 
emotion’, in her view. There 1s humour enough in the scenes with Froth, 
Elbow and Pompey, or in the encounters between Lucıo and the Duke, 
without importing it into Angelo’s solloquy or his debate with Isabella. 
Elsewhere Dr Bennett argues: ‘The enjoyment of great comedy lies .. . 
in the sense of superior knowledge and intelhgence which the viewer gets 
from observing the blunders and misunderstandings of others . . . We 
observe human weakness and folly, but . . . we are not of it (p 45). 
Surely she misjudges the spirit of Measure for Measure entirely: a com- 
placent, self-congratulatory frame of mind is precisely what the play dis- 
courages; as Leavis insisted, ‘If we don’t see ourselves in Angelo, we have 
taken the play very imperfectly’. 

There is, I think, a connection between Dr Bennett’s insensitivity to the 
tone of the play and her deficient response to its poe:ry Thus in Angelo’s 
speech at IL. 1v 78-81 (New Arden numbering) she sees, as Dover Wilson 
saw, a ‘topical allusion’ to Ben Jonson’s Masque of Blackness, which was 
scheduled for royal performance twelve days later than Measure for 
Measure, and in which the Queen and eleven of her ladies were to take 
part. Shakespeare, she claims, is offering ‘a gracefrl compliment’ to the 
wisdom and beauty of the Queen (p 9). But the meaning of the lines in 
their context renders any allusion to the Queen impossible. Angelo is 
accusing Isabella of mock-modesty, as the New Arden editor J. W Lever 
(not S W. Lever, as on p. 166 of Dr Bennett’s boox) explains; whatever 
the Folio’s ‘en-shield’ stands for, the point of the .mage with which he 
embellishes his accusation is that ladies wearing masks are similarly mock- 
modest, are merely advertising the beauty which they affect to denigrate, 
and hope to be thought more beautiful underneath than they really are. 
A graceful compliment to the Queen indeed! 

Dr Bennett’s reasons for considering the play a specially contrived ex- 
hibition piece are inadequate. The external evidence (if accepted as genu- 
ine) certainly proves that it was performed before the King at Whitehall 
on 26 December 1604, but it 1s by no means certain that Shakespeare wrote 
the play with this performance in mind The influence of the Basilikon 
Doron and the King’s known prejudices upon the speeches of the Duke 
has been acknowledged by most scholars, but Dr Bennett exaggerates the 
extent of the influence And there are no good grounds for her belief that 
Shakespeare introduced into the play allusive echoes of other plays of his 
with which the King would be familiar, and lines which would enablé the 
actors to recall to the King’s mind other popular parts they had played 
Every Shakespearian play contains echoes of others — echoes more striking 
than, for instance, the alleged resemblance between Pompey’s exit tag in 
I. i of Measure for Measure and the characteristic style of Pistol (see p. 
117 of Dr Bennett’s book). Nor is there any substance in her claim that 
Shakespeare especially provides every character with a ‘big’ scene which 
invites connoisseurship of Shakespeare’s own and the actor’s techniques 
(pp 30-31). Every main actor has at least one ‘big’ scene in most plays 
by Shakespeare. 

Dr Bennett dismisses textual problems with the assertion that the Folic 
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text of the play ‘is a very good one as texts of Shakespeare's plays go’ (p. 
13). Her statement requires substantiation. Lever in his edition (published 
too late for Dr Bennett to use) manages to explain away most of the 
textual anomalies, but unsolved puzzles remain. Dr Bennett regards the 
appearance on stage of Ragozine’s head in IV. 11 as ‘part of the comic 
effect? (p. 43). In view of the dubious state of the text near this point 
(see Lever, pp. xxi-xxiv), I suspect that the King’s Men had an excellent 
‘severed head’ among their properties, and that somebody other than 
Shakespeare was determined to have it displayed, both here (where such 
crude ‘comedy’ sorts:oddly with the tone of the Duke’s speeches) and in 
the final scene of Macbeth 

Although unsympathetic to Dr Bennett’s approach to the play, I admit 
that her book provokes the reader into a re-examination of his own atti- 
tudes, that her chapter on Isabella is largely sound, and that she offers 
several incidental insights. Her suggestion that Shakespeare himself played 
the part of the Duke is attractive. I agree with her (and with Frank 
O’Connor in Shakespeare’s Progress) that Shakespeare probably acted much 
more important parts than most modern scholars assume. 


University of Auckland MACD. P JACKSON 


SOMETHING OF GREAT CONSTANCY. D. P. Young The Art of 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’. New Haven and London, Yale University 
Press (Yale Studies in English No. 164), 1966, pp. 190. 


MR YounNG's study of A Midsummer Nights Dream represents a number 
of welcome innovations in literary criticiam during the last decade. In its 
modest length, its handsome and elegant appearance, its concentration on 
one play, and in the author’s refusal to focus his discussion on a single 
mode of approach or literary philosophy, the book departs radically from 
the older traditions of a ‘major study’: there is an almost complete ab- 
sence of a polemical tone; Mr Young does not seem to be predisposed 
to give battle to earlier critics and commentators in order to establish an 
orthodoxy of his own. Moreover, and it is in this that Something of 
Great Constancy 1s so refreshingly new, it is concerned with a study ‘in 
. depth’ of an early Shakespeare comedy—a treatment which has until 
very recently been reserved for the major tragedies. The author himself 
is aware of such a tradition and writes, in an apologia which occupies 
his first paragraph, that ‘comedy ought to enjoy the same rights as 
tragedy... 

The aim of the study, then, ıs to subject the play to a thorough and 
serious examination in a manner which Mr Young calls ‘vertical’, employ- 
ing the discoveries of a number of ‘horizontal’ approaches, where scholars 
‘take one or more aspects, themes, or devices and examine them in terms 
of a large group of plays, sometimes the whole canon.’ The result of this 
is a lack of definition in the author’s ‘speaking voice’ and an absence of 
that polemical and argumentative tone mentioned already, which might be 
mistaken by those who have not been subjected to Professor McLuhan’s 
theories of ‘cool’ media for a lack of critical ability or engagement on 
Mr Young’s part. But this will prove, on consideration, one of the study’s 
great strengths: it is constantly illuminating, sometimes provocative, yet ıt 
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never pursues its arguments into the logical impasse that has marred so 
much literary crıticism (and, one might add, so very many doctoral dis- 
sertations, the original form of this work). Furthermore, this enables Mr 
Young to include in the book many fascinating insights and points-of-view 
which would have had to be excluded from a ‘committed’ reading of the 
play. Lack of space prohibits a full discussion of these matters, but Mr 
Young’s section on the technique of ‘mirroring’, in his chapter on the 
play’s structure, deserves mention: there is nothing new in this discussion, 
as he admits, yet the tactful manner in which the author traces the com- 
plex series of parallels and reversals through the contrasted royal pairs of 
Theseus and Hyppolita and Oberon and Tytania, :he quartet lovers, the 
mechanicals and finally ‘Pyramus and Thisby’, must gain admiration. The 
treatment of the mechanicals’ play is especially noteworthy for this tact, 
this refusal to impose the particular pattern Mr Young discovers, onto the 
play as a whole, to the complete exclusion of everything else. 

In the light of all these excellencies, ıt may be churlish to complain that 
the work fails to resolve one important crucial problem: yet the complaint 
must, in all fairness, be made. Mr Young does right to complain that the 
notion of A Midsummer’s Nights Dream as a delicate sport, an airy noth- 
ing, has obscured Shakespeare’s extraordinary amalgam of classical myth 
and folklore, lyrical poetry and knockabout farce, romance, enchantment 
and sinister natural magic (the last deserving more attention than Mr 
Young gives it). But his alternative, the suggestior that the play is firmly 
based on an intellectual exammation of the coacepts of art, illusion, 
dream, reality and such abstractions, goes half-way only towards defining 
its nature. The impressive list of authorities, including Montaigne, Burton 
and Bacon (which Mr Young is careful not to offer as specific sources), 
does certainly help in elucidating the intellectual ard perhaps philosophical 
implications of the night of errors in the Athenian woods, and the discus- 
sion of Theseus, especially of the speech about the lunatic, the lover and 
the poet, did convince at least one reader that this play contains a type 
of questioning of experience and of notions of reality which one normally 
associates with Hamlet, King Lear and, less confidently, with Antony and 
Cleopatra. Mr Young himself cites these plays, amongst others, in the 
central part of his study, but it is in this aspec: that the work’s short- 
coming is to be found. Something of Great Constancy must earn our 
gratitude for attempting to rescue A Midsummer Nights Dream from the 
limbo of the Christmas Pantomime; but if the rescue is to be worth 
anyone’s while, it must be done in terms of comedy, and with the recog- 
nition that comedy does not lend itself to the ‘serious’ discussion of 
abstract notions, themes, meanings and views >f life which form the 
province of tragic drama, as the last half-century of Shakespearean critic- 
ism has demonstrated. Most comedy, and this >ne in particular, resists 
the type of statement contained in the following remark: 


In such a world it is not difficult to see how Shakespeare has managed 
to question and even to resolve the opposites 2xamined in this chapter 
How are we to say with assurance what madness is when a sudden 
change in reality can make it sanity? 


How can we distinguish shadow from substance if they marry, inter- 
change, and partake of each other? Knowledge, apparently, must drift 
with nature, adjusting itself to sudden transformations, and the poet, 
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who steers through shifting appearances by analogies and correspond- 
ences, ıs a truer pilot than the philosopher with his heavy categorical 
anchors. (158) 


If applied to King Lear this statement would be unexceptionable, but ın 
this instance, because comedy is by nature contrary to the abstracting, 
universalizing, in one sense allegorical tendencies of tragic art, it is only 
partly satisfactory, since this play, as well as plays like Love’s Labour's 
Lost, not only raises such possibilities but 1s also engaged in actively mock- 
ing them, as the performance of ‘Pyramus and Thisby’ and the comments 
of the spectators indicate. Before the criticism of comedy can achieve the 
successes achieved by recent discussions of the tragedies, critics must 
reconcile themselves to the ‘particularity’ of comic drama. A Midsummer 
Night's Dream is not, ultimately, a discussion in the terms Mr Young 
offers. it certainly includes such a discussion but its distinction is that, 
true to its comic nature, the discussion itself is subjected to the same 
mocking doubts that surround both the nocturnal madness of the en- 
chanted woods and the clear, logical, sunlight of Theseus’ court, 

It must not be supposed that Mr Young’s study entirely overlooks these 
matters. Frequently, the discussion moves towards a recognition of this 
comic dualsty, as in the treatment of the implications of Puck’s peroration 
at the end of the play. Moreover, the author constantly reminds his 
readers that the play ıs a comedy, and a stage-comedy at that; yet too 
often the ‘heavy categorical anchors’ of meaning and significance prevent 
the book from being a wholly satisfactory reading of this extraordinary 
play which suggests so much, which deals with such an extraordinary 
range o literary and emotional impressions, but which seems finally to 
‘say’ very little. Yet in this imperfect world, this study comes closer to 
that possibly unattainable goal than most others 


University of Sydney A. P. RIEMER 


CONCEPTIONS OF SHAKESPEARE A. Harbage, Cambridge. Mass. and 
London, Harvard University Press and Oxford University Press, 1966, pp 
vii + 164. 


THE bulk of this volume contaıns five lectures delivered by Professor 
Harbage in 1964 during the Shakespeare Quadricentenary celebrations to 
an audience drawn from various American colleges and universities His 
task must have been unenviable: to say anything fresh in a context which 
is, partly at least, ceremonial and celebratory, to an audience whose know- 
ledge of the subject cannot be taken for granted (as those delivering in- 
augural addresses no doubt discover), seems well-nigh impossible, especi- 
ally when we take into account Professor Harbage’s tact and lack of 
demonstrativeness in his other writings 

It 1s, therefore, a pleasure to report that he has succeeded brilliantly. 
His solution to these considerable and possibly daunting problems is to 
choose a number of aspects of ‘Shakespeariana’ which would interest the 
presumably cultured but not specialist or even literary audience, which 
would be not unfitting as an homage to the poet, and which would allow 
the speaker to say certain interesting, illuminating and frequently fascin- 
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ating things. In short, these lectures are a model for such occasional 
pieces The first essay (or lecture) deals with Shakespeare’s biography and 
the various claims for the authorship of the plays, but more than that, it 
demonstrates, tactfully and sensibly, the twin pitfalls in regarding the plays 
on the one hand as chapters of their creator’s spiritual autobiography, and 
on the other as the productions of an anonymous and depersonalized writing- 
machine. The second essay “Ihe Myth of Perfection’ is an astonıshing 
example of Harbage’s abihty to add a new dimension to a predictable 
subject, with results that should ınterest even the most died-ın-the-wool 
specialist who could be relied on to treat such a took with disdain. The 
discussion begins, predictably enough, with Shakespeare’s omniscience and 
inability to blot a line, but moves very quickly into a perceptive analysis 
of the effects of this myth on some of Shakespeare’s greatest editors. At 
the end of the essay, the author argues with conviction that this now dis- 
credited ‘myth of perfection’ has been replaced in recent years with an 
equally idolatrous myth where ‘Shakespeare is Allah, and the Critic is 
his prophet’; where ‘Duke Vincentio emerges as a Chnst figure, but a 
very peculiar Christ figure, and one sometimes sharing his ministry with 
Lucio — not the Lucio we thought we knew, but one prefiguring the 
divine spirit later made incarnate by D. H. Lawrence’ Two essays on 
Shakespearean acting and production and an ana_ysis of King Lear and 
its reputation through the centuries complete the lectures. 

The book contains three essays by way of what is known in the 
gramophone industry, accurately though ınelegantly, as fill-ups The best 
of these is the first, ‘Shakespeare as Culture Hero’, an amused, amusing 
and informative review of the various attempts tc discredit Shakespeare’s 
authorship. 

The wit, urbamty and frequent charm of this book, as well as the ease 
with which its author carries his considerable learning, are totally winning 
and can bear the strain of re-reading. Concepticns of Shakespeare may 
not be much initial help to the student engaged in the dark struggle known 
as ‘coming to grips with Shakespeare’, but if he cares to take time off from 
the combat and read this book, he might well ind himself forced into 
asking some pertinent if painful questions about the nature of his solemn 
endeavour. 


University of Sydney A. P. RIEMER 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 19 ed K Muir, Cambridge University Press, 
1966 pp. x + 171. 


THE first volume of Shakespeare Survey to appear under the editorship 
of Kenneth Muir is devoted entirely to Macbeth. Professor Muir himself 
contributes a piece entitled ‘Image and Symbol in Macbeth’ which is 
conceived in the fashionable manner of discovering within the play a 
meshwork of iterative images. These clusters are formed along feirly 
predictable lines: night, sleep, time and, of course, blood. Somewhat less 
predictable is the discussion of images pertaining to infants and babes, 
but it does permit the wrıter to produce yet anather reading of the ‘Pity, 
like a naked new-born babe’ speech. Near the conclusion of his analysis 
Professor Muir states, somewhat paradoxically: ‘A study of the imagery 
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and symbolism in Macbeth does not radically alter one’s interpretation of 
the play.’ 

The volume opens with a detailed, careful and perceptive essay by G 
K. Hunter entitled ‘Macbeth in the Twentieth Century’, valuable as a 
review of more recent critical attitudes and scholarly discoveries. R B. 
Heilman, to whose study of Lear (This Great Stage) many scholars are 
indebted, contributes a curious, turgid piece on ‘The Criminal as Tragic 
Hero’ in which there is some interesting discussion of the relationship 
between audience and protagonist, but his conclusions seem not greatly 
different from those offered by the Scrutineers and their imitators. When 
we read the statement that ‘because of the manifold claims that Macbeth 
makes upon our sympathy, we are drawn into identification with his whole 
being; one might say that he tricks us into accepting more than we expect 
or realize’, our suspicions are aroused, only to be confirmed, in the opinion 
of this reader at least, when we arrive at Heilman’s conclusion, that ‘the 
reader ends his life with and in Macbeth in a way that demands too Kittle 
of him... . This is not the best that tragedy can offer.’ These accents are 
only too familiar, since Heilman is here thinking about what Macbeth 
should be rather than what it is, and saddening to those who believed 
that the mainstream of Shakespearean criticism has moved away from 
these approaches, many of which are still lingering in the more remote 
provinces of the literary Empire. Yet this volume as a whole is not merely 
conservative but frequently old-fashioned in its modes of approach. Such 
conservatism has considerable strengths, as in G. I Duthie’s ‘Antithesis 
in Macbeth’, with its careful and sensible arguments based on a close 
and accurate reading of certain portions of the text, but its weaknesses 
are amply illustrated in W. A. Murray’s essay, in which he argues that 
Duncan’s blood is ‘golden’ because Shakespeare had knowledge of certain 
rather obscure details of Paracelsian lore. This is not an attempt to dis- 
credit Professor Murray’s scholarship; the complaint is that his ingenious 
discovery of parallels Jeads him to conclude that Macbeth ıs a traditional 
Catholic Christian poem (his italics), firmly rooted in traditional Medieval 
faith. One must ask, uncharitable though K seems, whether the discovery 
of this principle is really dependent upon the possession of such arcane 
knowledge by Shakespeare, the truth of which contention must remain in 
the realm of the speculative. 

The remaining pieces in the volume conform to the traditional mode 
of those already discussed. Arthur McGee’s ‘Macbeth and the Furies’ 
and Glynne Wickham’s ‘Hell Castle and its Doorkeeper’ both argue for 
the view that much of Macbeth is conceived in a rigorously traditional 
(that is ‘medieval’, to borrow Professor Murray’s term) mode. Two re- 
lated articles on Lady Macbeth, one by W. Moelwyn Merchant, the other 
by Inga-Stina Ewbank, together with two shorter pieces (D. S. Bland on 
Macbeth’s appearances in popular ballads of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and John P. Cutts on the 1624 Protection List) conclude the 
main part of the volume. 

Finally, there is the customary (and tantalizing) list of theatrical pro- 
duction in the UK. (for 1965) as well as an extensive review of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company’s activities for that year, with handsome 
illustrations. Even in this instance, one must complain about the neglect 
with which The National Theatre’s productions are treated. Zefferelli’s 
Much Ado is listed, but it is a pity that no illustration of this picturesque 
and unusual (to say the least) production was offered Norman Sanders, 
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Stanley Wells and J. K. Walton conclude the volume with a useful and 
thorough review of Shakespearean studies published during 1965. 

Shakespeare Survey is a respected and respecteble publication whose 
standards of scholarshıp are usually beyond reproach, but if it is to con- 
tinue as an authoritative organ of scholarship and opinion, it must recog- 
nize that the painstaking scholarly activity of most of its contributors is 
not the only relevant mode of approach to the Shakespeare canon In 
past decades, when excessive subjectivism threatemed to reduce criticısm 
to a series of public confessionals, the aims and methods of Shakespeare 
Survey were welcome and justified; but now tais integrity begins to 
resemble dangerously a closed-circuit orthodoxy. 


University of Sydney A. P. RIEMER 


{ 


THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS AND TRADITIONS IN PURITAN 
MEDITATION. U. M. Kaufmann. Yale University Press, 1966, pp. 1x 
+ 263, 


Every reader of The Pilgrim's Progress will remember that Bunyan de- 
fends himself in his ‘Author's Apology’ against the objection that his book 
is ‘dark’ and ‘feigned’, and so revives the Platon.c controversy about the 
integrity of the artist. The feeling of tension between a standard of 
plain, directly referential speech, and the pull of creative complexity and 
freedom which Bunyan reveals here, is implicit in his book. Professor 
Kaufmann makes the ‘Apology’ his point of ceparture to explore the 
tension between ‘the didactic and literalist methods widespread in Puri- 
tanism and the imaginative methods native to the grand tradition in 
literature’ (p. 5), as it appears in The Pilgrim's Progress. 

Kaufmana wishes to show how contemporary Puritan meditative prac- 
tice explains Bunyan’s method, leads to the c-eation of a particularly 
solid-seeming and vital world, and, since at the tme of writing his book a 
liberal wind was moving in the Puritan world, aow Bunyan was able to 
combine creatively two modes, the sober and tke inspired, or to use the 
writer’s terms, the restraint of logos and the unauthonzed scope of 
mythos. In examining traditions of meditation. the writer makes clear 
why Bunyan’s narrative takes the form it dees, of a thrust forward 
followed by a recapitulation and comment on the action This reflects an 
intense interest which every Puritan felt in his past life ınsofar as it 
furnished him with evidence of election. Though these passagés are the 
least enjoyable to the modern reader, Kaufmann’s scholarly account of 
the power of the tradition and its effect on Banyan does mitigate one’s 
feeling of impatience with otherwise so good an artist. It answers the 
question, “Why does Bunyan apparently lapse into tedium in places, 
where he shows such keen dramatic sense everywhere else?’ 

One of the most interesting chapters in an mteresting and very useful 
book is the last, where Kaufmann draws the reader’s attention to aural 
imagery and discusses its effect in The Pilgrira’s Progress It is an un- 
expected thought, at first, and then seems very reasonable, that ‘Puritan- 
ism gave priority to the sense of hearing’ (p. 233): Kaufmann shows how 
commonly held this idea was in Puritan society, and reminds us that the 
particular vividness which distinguishes Bunyan’s writing arises in part 
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from descriptions of sound, of voices from within, of groans and cries of 
joy and the sound of trumpets: it is odd that he should tolerate the dull 
and fluffy sound of some of the sentences he writes himself, such as the 
opening to Chapter 4: 


The Puritan denominated a scriptural circumstance ‘example’ pre- 
sumably both to recognize its doctrinal significance and to honour its 
historicity. Yet the strategem had its weakness insofar as the latter 
goal was concerned, for an overly thoroughgoing exploitation of the 
particular as exemplary moves from history into the atemporal world 
of logic and idea. 


University of New South Wales J. M. ALLEN 


BEFORE JANE AUSTEN Harrison R Steeves. London Allen & Unwin. 
1966. 


THE MODERN CONFESSIONAL NOVEL. Peter M Axthelm New 
Haven and London Yale University Press. 1967. 


THE TRADITION OF SMOLLETT. Robert Giddings. London. Methuen. 
1967. 


THESE three books ask different questions of different novels, and the 
question for us becomes: how appropriate are these questions? Professor 
Steeves bases hıs question on the assumption that ‘Miss Austen can 
properly be called the first modern English novelist . . she depicts our 
life, and not a life placed back somewhere in history, or off somewhere 
in imagined space.’ This is the ‘view from Pisgah’ which would presum- 
ably make out fiction after Jane Austen as the promised land The 
eighteenth century then ıs called the ‘formative period’. Professor Steeves’s 
question, addressed by turn to Defoe, Richardson, Fielding and all the 
expected others, is therefore: How far do you come towards ‘what we 
recognize today as the essential purpose of the novel. . to deal with 
what seem to be real people, in situations which have the tang of the life 
of the time and which pose significant problems related to that life’? 
This does not seem to be an appropriate question to address to a whole 
century To answer it crudely one might assert that when he wrote 
Gulliver's Travels Swift was not baffledly aspiring to write Persuasion. 
Again, it seems to a New Zealander a trifle odd to suggest that say the 
dilemma o Edward Ferrars, unable to marry the girl he loves because his 
mother might disinherit him, presents a situation less ‘placed back some- 
where in history’ than the plight of Robinson Crusoe having to make ends 
meet in an alien physical environment It seems odd, at least, coming from 
an American, rather than from say Lord David Cecil 

Of course any question which does not arise from within a single work 
is bound to be more or less inappropriate to it. Professor Steeves’s ques- 
tion is at least functional in conducting his readers into an orthodox 
account of the history and content of major works written during the 
century Extracts from these novels are generous and well chosen Some- 
times the attendant critical commentary however falls short of the mark. 
For example, in discussing Pamela, Professor Steeves inevitably brings up 
the great question of the herome’s character and motivation. ‘Opinion 
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upon it splits wide open: either . Pamela was innately good and 
sincerely pious, or she was just a clever ‘go-gette-’, specious and hypo- 
critical”. He then goes on to a patient explanation of why (‘There was 
then no intelligent contraceptive practice’) Pamela was right to preserve 
her virginity! But the book of course is not in the least concerned with 
these ‘either-ors’ or these prophylactic aspects of the case What the book 
reveals to us 1s that Pamela was both innately good and a clever go-getter. 
She was, like all convincing hypocrites, sincerely pious Trusting the book 
we find ourselves in the presence of a rare and complex character indeed, 
as little in the ‘formative’ stage almost as Kate roy or Sara Monday. 
Pamela is in Professor Steeves’s view less complex and less endowed with 
‘things that make a woman interesting as a woman’ than Sophia Western 
or Evelina She 1s without ‘conscious femininity’. These seem extraordinary 
judgments Even if Richardson by his epistolary -echnique did not bring 
us, like Virginia Woolf, close to the quick of the conscious mind, Pamela 
happens to behave in so maddeningly feminine a way that Mr B’s ravening 
virility is both exacerbated and tamed. 

The historical approach to literature 1s justified on the grounds that a 
literary medium is related to time as indisputably as a language is to 
place. It ıs surely fallacious, however, to bring ether aesthetic or moral 
valuations from one era to bear upon the works of another Richardson 
may have been writing after Marivaux and Smollett after Lesage, but in 
the literary sense they were not wnting ‘Before Jane Austen’. Professor 
Steeves 1s by no means always guilty of this fallacy. For example, he says 
of Jane Austen’s Emma and her match-making‘ ‘I am inclined to leave 
Freud out of the question and to take her at her creator’s valuation’ 
(Of course, one might assert that Freud’s is about the only twentieth 
century question that can legitimately be brought iato the case!) Elsewhere 
he acknowledges that ‘the scientific conception of evolution presents an 
imperfect analogy to what we find in the history of any aesthetic mode’ 

This book is valuable in indicating to students the scope and the char- 
acteristics of eighteenth century fiction It maintains a just proportion in 
the treatment of major and minor authors and works It provides a 
coherent chronological story and twenty-four contemporary illustrations 
and representative frontispieces 

Peter M. Axthelm is a journalist and sports wr_ter whose book is one of 
the Yale College series That is, it is under-greduate work written as a 
thesis for Honours The theme, the use of fiction as a medium for 
intensive self-exploration by the hero, 1s pursuec through an examination 
of seven novelists’ Dostoevsky, Gide, Sartre, Camus, Koestler, Golding 
and Bellow Mr Axthelm’s definition of the genre will indicate the nature 
of his enquiry’ ‘The confessional novel presents a hero, at some point in 
his life, examining his past as well as his innermost thoughts, in an effort 
to achieve some form of perception’ 

The origins of the modern confessional novel are found in Dostoevsky's 
Notes from the Underground, where we find in the Underground Man the 
archetype of the confessional hero, incapable of significant action, and 
feeling the compulsion to know what he is sincz he cannot discover what 
to do Impotent in his struggles with the world, he seeks to disentangle 
himself from the world ‘His suffering turns inward, and confession be- 
comes his special genius.’ Mr Axthelm, though acknowledging the ‘special 
genius’ of these modern heroes, sees them nevertheless as the products of 
the modern world in general, a world in disintegration That the condition 
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is progressive is suggested by the fact that whereas Dostoevsky, as author, 
held before his heroes a possibility of redemption and regeneration (a 
possibility unrealized by the heroes however), the three French authors, 
writing in the twentieth century, portray a world in which they as authors 
hold out no hope of transcendent meaning or value The self-examination 
of the confessional hero is directed only towards identity, not towards 
relationship of any kind The quest thus ends either in obsessive guilt or 
ın utter meaninglessness as the hero discovers ‘the terrible imbalance be- 
tween internal and external things’. Having freed himself from the world 
and from his past by way of his exhaustive confession, a process involving 
great suffering, the hero, like Roquentin in Sartre’s Nausea, finds himself 
‘alone and free. But this freedom is rather like death’. At this point, 
however, these heroes begin to see their own lives as having after all had 
a direction and even a purpose—the direotion has been downwards, La 
Chute, and the purpose, achieved only by death, is to demonstrate to those 
who survive the truth about the human predicament. The confessed man, 
the ‘liberated’ man, is able to live ‘without a future, without hope, without 
illusion, and without resignation either’. 

Pursuing his thesis of ‘progress’ in the confesstonal genre, Mr Axthelm 
then goes on to see Koestler and Golding as engaged in ‘the search for a 
reconstructed order’. In Darkness at Noon Rubashov again makes the 
journey to the heart of darkness, but at the moment of death is granted 
a vision of regeneration And in Free Fall Golding’s hero, after enduring 
a purgation of self-searching, emerges as a fallen, guilty man certainly, 
but as one who sees a hope of redemption. The final stage in this pro- 
gression 3s reached, according to Mr Axthelm, in Saul Bellow’s Hertzog. 
Once moze the quest for self-understanding carries the confessional hero 
into the abyss of total freedom from which however he begins to climb: 
‘Hertzog has reached an end to confession and an entrance into meaningful 
life. No longer challenged to know, he hastens forward to begin’. 

Mr Axthelm’s analysis of the novels he has selected is careful. Without 
over-simplifying his case he stil manages to make it lucidly. 

Robert Giddings in his book on Smollett has framed his main question 
in such a way that the answers are either commonplace or thwarted To 
put it briefly, Mr Giddings has sought for the “Tradition of Smollett’ by 
defining it so closely (and dubiously) that virtually the only examples of 
the ‘tradition’ in English literature are two works written by Smollett him- 
self. All other commentators who may have asked other, often more 
profitable questions about Smollett come in for a drubbing. By the same 
process all other novels by Smollett sink below Roderick Random and 
Peregrine Pickle; and Humphry Clinker, which the misguided persist in 
admiring, ‘makes one reader at least slightly depressed’ 

The picaresque tradition to which Smollett contributed is traced from 
Lazarillo and Guzman by way of Gil Blas. This, if it is not exactly start- 
ling, 1s acceptable enough. But in going to these seminal works to discover 
the characteristics of the genre Mr Giddings insists on some features so 
dogmatically that he refuses to recognize anything in the English sixteenth 
or seventeenth century as a picaresque novel, while at the same time he 
makes optional another feature which seems to me to be of the very 
essence of the form. I mean that the tale should be told by the picaro 
himself. The three classic models upon which Mr Giddings depends for 
his definition all exhibit this characteristic feature: ‘My name is Lazarillo 
de F rmes > And of course not only The Unfortunate Traveller, but 
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all the novels of Defoe at once proclaim their picaresque affinities by 
adopting the same narrative posture The matter is no technical quibble 
The ‘rogue’ of such literature is arrogant, amoral, predatory and dis- 
gruntled in his own aggressive justification —the prose of the narration is 
his prose, the idiom is the very colour and cut of the man. When an 
external narrator stands between the rogue and his reader the case 13 
quite altered, and it 1s for this reason at least as much as for the reasons 
advanced by Mr Giddings that Don Quixote falls cutside the genre The 
intricate interplay between creator and character is at the very heart of 
modern critical assessments of Cervantes (‘The characteristic and original 
art of Cervantes begins with an act of detachment from himself and hıs 
work’. E C Riley, Cervantes's Theory of the Novel, p.27.) But by 
the same token, Moll Flanders comes into it and, alas for Mr Giddings’s 
thesis, Peregrine Pickle falls outside. I do not argue here that Peregrine 
is a lesser work than Roderick, but that it is not superior in the terms 
ın whıch Mr Giddings is determined to call ıt so, that is, as picaresque. 
If we compare Fielding’s Jonathan Wild with Defse’s Colonel Jack, the 
case is the same, for the same reason: the one has the external features, 
the other the very constitution and bodily tone, of the picaresque 

A question Mr Giddings might profitably have asked is why the eigh- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries produce great picaresque literature, 
while the nineteenth century, with fictional rogues in plenty, has few 
picaros. In short, I believe Mr Giddings thas asked the wrong questions 
and talked himself out of his territory, whether it is considered as stretch- 
mg behind or before Smollett in English literature. 

Perhaps Mr Giddings has been unable to phrese his major question 
because he can neither read nor write adequately in English. The book 
1s one of the most shoddily written and compiled pieces of work it has 
been my duty to read Errors and infelicıties abcund To give an idea 
of the constant irritation to which the author subjects his readers, the 
following characteristic illiteracies are apologetically offered: 


Here the protagonist stands for more than cne individual, but 

for a whole class. (p. 187) 

But of the handling of the scenes of lower life we notice at once 

a marked difference. (p 40) 

The possibilities of the novel’s being a satiric examination 

is very much limited. (p 38) 

He was able long to avoid arrest .. by moving on to the first 

floor of his warehouse and admit nothing but the boxes of 

merchandise. (p 107) 

Captain Crowe announces his intention of following the example 

of Sir Launcelot and become knight-errant. (p.134) 

It is here in which we find elements... (p 1577 

Sam Weller plays a similar part as Strap. (p 165) 

When it appeared, not unsurprisingly, it was greeted by the critics 
. (p. 178) 


Mr Giddings’s quotations, like his various critical asseverations, are not 
only tediously reiterative but constantly faulty Sor example, the same 
eight-lined quotation appears in full or in part on pages 64. 93, 105, 119, 
160, 164 and 172. One phrase from it appears in tae following variations: 
an uniform plan, and general occurrance; a uniform plan and general 
occurance; preconceived plan and general occurrence; an uniform plan 
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(the orthographical crisis is twice avoided by three dotst) The reader 
becomes slightly hysterical when on page 172 he is again referred in the 
notes to this same locus tritus — though other repeatedly offered quotations 
are sometimes given variant provenance 

Mr Giddings’s total insensitivity to English prose not only makes his 
choice of an author and an epoch a Jamentable one, but quite incapacitates 
him when ıt comes to assessing the finer touch of the parodists like Thack- 
eray and John Barth The detailed and delighted acquaintance with the 
tradition of Smollett revealed by Frank Sargeson in his Memoirs of a Peon 
is the proper sort of preparation for asking appropriate questions 


University of Canterbury R. A. COPLAND 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN GAY. Edited by C. F. Burgess. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press, 1966, pp. xxviii + 142. 


THE LETTERS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN Edited by Cecil 
Price. 3 vols. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1966. Vol. 1 pp. lix + 271; 
Vol. I pp 311; Vol. IT pp. 417. 


NEW LETTERS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by Kenneth Curry. 
2 vols. Columbia University Press, 1965. Vol. I 1792-1810, pp. xix + 552; 
Vol. II 1811-1838, pp. 566. 


EacH of these collections of letters fills a gap, besides exemplifying the 
high level of reliability and skill reached by the best modern literary schol- 
arship. They differ in the nature and degree of their intrinsic interest, but 
each is the product of first-class editing matched to the uses to which it is 
likely to be put. 

Previously there has been no adequate edition of Gay’s correspondence, 
although nearly all of it has been printed before, at different times and in 
different places. Thorough research by the present editor has discovered 
only one letter wholly unpublished hitherto, yet the assembling together of 
all Gay’s extant letters is in itself ample justification for this book. It must 
be admitted that their value is limited; ‘the little trifling news of the town’, 
compliments, great names, anxieties about his own and his friends’ health, 
lightweight ‘subjects of raillery and diversion’ make up most of their sub- 
stance. There are few ideas and there is little of importance in relation 
to Gay’s own writings or those of his famous friends. Parts of several of 
those letters were written by Pope, whose taut and bracing epistolary style, 
doctored though it may have been for posterity, shows by contrast how 
tiresome prolonged informality can become No doubt Gay’s letters will 
furnish many a wanted detail to future researchers The chief immediate 
interest, however, is in their revelation of Gay’s personality. ‘Oh Dear 
Doctor Parnelle,’ he wntes, ‘whats all your Trees, your Meadows, your 
Streams and Plains to a walk in St. James’s Park, I hope you wont be so 
profane as to make any comparison of the sight of a Cow and a Calf 
to a Beau and a Belle?’ He was clearly a delightful companion 

That Sheridan’s letters make a very different total impression is due in 
large part to his wide-ranging ınvolvement in practical matters and especi- 
ally to his life-long absorption in politics. Like Gay he had a lively mind 
but he was in contrast a participant in great as well as little affairs With 
all his flaws of character, he was a genius and these letters throw much 
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light upon him. His ıntimacy with men like Fox and the Prince of Wales 
and his influence on them, together with his extended association with the 
Drury Lane Theatre, make his correspondence an important source for 
historians of politics and of the stage. Very disappcintingly, there is little 
of dırect literary relevance and the style, though mostly brısk and busi- 
nesslike, lacks the wıt and brilliance one might have expected from the 
author of The School for Scandal The editor has gathered letters from 
places as far afield as Leningrad, San Marıno and Melbourne, a good 
number of them unpublished before. He has exercised welcome discretion 
in giving some trivial letters in the form of brief extracts or summaries. 
He believes that in spite of his efforts to trace all of Sheridan’s existing 
letters, the future will bring others to light. He mentions that he has been 
denied access to MS letters in the possession of the Marchioness of 
Crewe. Nevertheless, the three volumes are a valuable first attempt at a 
collected edition. 

Southey was a voluminous and excellent correspondent all his writing 
life. Approximately 4,700 of his letters survive in MS, about half of 
which were published in the three main nineteerth century collections 
edited by Cutherbert Southey, J. W. Warter and Edward Dowden. Other 
letters have appeared singly or in groups, dispersed in seventy or eighty 
separate memoirs and articles. This present edition is a selection from the 
MSS of about 500 new letters To Southey, lucidity and conciseness were 
two essential merits of good prose; constant practice made their attainment 
second nature to him. Wide interests, quick observation and a respon- 
sive, thoughtful nature combine with his entire lacx of pretentiousness to 
make him a fascinating commentator on every subject he raises — 
personal matters, pantisocracy, literature, famous people, travel, the Napole- 
onic wars, aspects of domestic life Of these three letter-writers it 1s Southey 
who has the most to offer the general reader. 


University of Canterbury A. W. STOCKWELL 


THE LETTERS OF MRS GASKELL. Edited by J. A. V. Chapple and 
Arthur Pollard. Manchester University Press, 1966, pp. xrix + 1010. 


Tuts is a careful and scholarly work. The editors have made every effort 
to collect as many of Mrs Gaskell’s letters as survive and to establish the 
correct text in cases where only copies of the o-iginal manuscript were 
available. The indexes are particularly clear and useful The appendixes 
contain in tabular form much information about tae sources and physical 
features of the letters As Mrs Gaskell wrote to so many different people, 
the decision to arrange all the dated letters in ch-onological order was a 
wise one. In any case, the particular system by waich each letter is num- 
bered makes it easy for the reader to follow throuzh all the letters written 
to any one person 

The range of subject matter in the letters reflects Mrs Gaskell’s intense 
interest in life. She was very attached to each of her four children She 
was interested in all the arts. She gave much time :o charitable works She 
was frequently giving or receiving hospitality. The letters to her daughter, 
Marianne and to close friends like Eliza Fox are colloquial and informal. 
Her ideas were fluent and she moved easily from one topic to the next. 
While she could write about the nature of the novel or the traditions and 
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superstitions which she remembered from Knutsford, she could also write 
with equal ease and enthusiasm about trimmings for bonnets and troubles 
with drains The impression that she was not very much concerned with 
finer grammatical points is reinforced by her remark to Charles Eliot 
Norton that ‘it is so hard to me to write a proper letter; with Dear Sir in 
the rıght place and verbs agreeing wıth their nominatives and governing 
their accusatives’. 

Mrs Gaskell must surely have been thinking of her own experience 
when she wrote once to an aspiring author that ‘a good writer of fiction 
must have lived an active and sympathetic life if she wishes her books to 
have strength and vitality in them’. While she did not attempt to devote 
her whole life to her work, she was nevertheless a serious writer and 
committed to her art. She said more of the pains than of the satisfactions 
of writing. The letters about North and South show how irksome she 
found it was to write for publication in serial form. When she was prepar- 
ing the Life of Charlotte Bronte she became ill from overwork Although 
she tried to remain detached, adverse criticism of her books distressed her 
She was bitterly hurt when Ruth was considered immoral and again when, 
despite her efforts to be diplomatic as well as truthful in the Life of 
Charlotte Bronte, a number of people who felt they had been unfairly 
represented in that book were angry and resentful of it. These letters 
must help to dispel the impression that Mrs Gaskell was merely the 
sanguine, uncomplicated wife of a Unitarian minister, a woman who as it 
were happened to write short stories, a good biography and several novels 
of ment. It is obvious from her letters that she was a sensitive woman 
whose intelligence was as lively as her good will was sincere. 


University of Canterbury RACHEL BUSH 


CONRAD'S EASTERN WORLD. Norman Sherry, Cambridge University 
Press, 1966. 


Dr SHERRY’S meticulous investigations of Conrad’s surprisingly brief 
visits to East Indian waters are of greatest interest to students of the 
novelist, though the form in which his research is presented is not always 
wholly satisfactory. His book is, first, ‘an attempt to recreate the world 
Conrad knew as a seaman in the East of the 1880s, in order to discover 
what those “suggestions” were which he claimed to have carried away 
with him’. The countless details Dr Sherry unearths would make us 
impatient if they dealt with a writer of lesser stature; but, with Conrad, 
the smallest point has value. Dr Sherry’s second purpose, however, ‘to 
follow the processes of creation such “suggestions” went through in be- 
coming the completed works’, is perhaps less happily realized. 

Dr Sherry has restricted himself to Conrad’s visits to Singapore, Bang- 
kok, the east coast of Borneo, and the waters between: an area which 
Conrad visited three times for a stay of less than a year in all Other 
authors, J. D. Gordon and Jocelyn Baines in particular, have stressed the 
importance of these brief visits for Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the 
Islands, Lord Jim, “The End of the Tether’, “The Secret Sharer” and The 
Shadow-line. What Dr Sherry adds to our knowledge is a more detailed 
examination of sources contemporary with Conrad’s visits — shipping 
registers, Singapore and Bangkok newspapers, marine inquiries, memoirs, 
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relatives memories, navigation charts, and much more—and this has 
enabled him to make many corrections to previous assumptions. 

It is Dr Sherry’s thesis that, in Conrad’s ‘conception of the nature of 
his art, two ideas stand out: the first his own ‘ack of the inventive 
faculty, the second the importance of “truth”; and that these ‘led him to 
return constantly to his past—and to the detais of that past— for 
inspiration’. And the evidence he presents is overwhelming as far as the 
writings named are concerned: innumerable physical details in the fiction 
are shown to have their parallels in fact. In details such as tonnages of 
ships, the buildings on the Singapore waterfront, sandbars across river 
mouths, lengths of voyages, the variations between fact and fiotion are 
insignificant And the same pre-occupation with exactitude often extends 
to the outward details of men’s lives, their birthplace and background, 
even the shape of their beards. Dr Sherry has established, e.g. that much 
of the Lord Jim of the first part of the novel is baszd on Austin Podmore 
Williams, the actual first oflicer of the pilgrim ship Jeddah whose fate 
suggested Conrad’s story of the Patna. And, more clearly than before, 
Dr Sherry demonstrates how closely Conrad followed the Berau River in 
eastern Borneo in his picture of Sambir in Almayer and An Outcast and 
of Patusan in the second half of Lord Jim. The evidence is so convincing 
that we can only agree with Dr Sherry that Conrad either had a prodigious 
memory or kept notebooks which have not survived. But, looking at the 
implications in the context of other Conrad, one wonders. Is not the 
concrete realization of the ‘Occidental Republic o? Sulaco’ in Nostromo 
the most effective use of physical detail in all Conrad? And yet Conrad 
never saw the west coast of Latin America. 

When Dr Sherry extends his thesis to the character of individual por- 
traits in the novels he is less convincing. The attempt to suggest that the 
inner life of a fictional person is a composite of half-a-dozen actual 
people merely stresses that the beings in Conrad's books are genuinely 
Conrad’s own creations. Dr Sherry is more persuasive when he changes 
his tack and shows that The Shadow-Line is not ‘exact autobiography’ (as 
Conrad once called it). In the case of authors who use identifiable details 
of the real world as an aid to verisimilitude, it is always tempting either 
to be covertly critical of them for changing details or to try to extend 
the connection to the inner beings of their characters. Henry Handel 
Richardson and Arnold Bennett are Conrad’s fellow sufferers in this 
respect. Curiously a letter of Conrad’s unearthed by Dr Sherry makes 
the relevant point: 

‘After all, I am a writer of fiction; and it is not what actually 
happened, but the manner of presenting it that settles the literary 
and even the moral value of my work. 

Dr Sherry’s work is undoubtedly a valuable source book He is usually 
scholarly, normally being meticulous in distinguishing between fact and 
supposition. But he occasionally slips, as when he cites Lord Jim for 
evidence of the size of the dining room in an actual Singapore hotel, or 
when the justifiable supposition that ‘no doubt (Conrad) stayed at the 
Sailors’ Home’ (p. 32) becomes ‘Conrad was staying’ there (p. 45). He is 
too confident in the comprehensiveness of his research: ‘I have found no 
record . . ” becomes evidence that a detail cannot be true (p. 241); and 
he blandly assumes that the date Conrad sailed from Mauritius given in 
‘a Melbourne newspaper’ is right, not the date given by a man in Mauri- 
tius quoted by Baines. Indeed he is less than generous to Baines, Conrad’s 
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definitive biographer, and twice misreads him (pp. 36, 212). Incidentally, 
checking these points proved troublesome, as my review copy omitted 
pp. 321-332, which include all Dr Sherry’s footnotes. 


University of Melbourne HUME DOW 


THE POBMS OF GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS. 4th edition. Edited 
by W. H. Gardner and N. H Mackenzie. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1967, pp. lxvi + 362. 


HOPKINS: A COLLECTION OF CRITICAL ESSAYS. Edited by Geof- 
frey H Hartman. Prentice-Hall, Inc. (Twentieth Century Views), 1966, 
pp. x + 182. 


Tue publication of a fourth edition of Hopkins poems makes available 
a text as accurate, complete, and well-annotated as is available for any 
nineteenth century English poet. Professor Mackenzie also promises in the 
future an Oxford English Text edition that will contain all the manuscript 
variants. The industry expended on establishing the text of Hopkins 
springs partly perhaps from a desire to repair earlier injustices suffered by 
the poet, partly perhaps from a sense that he 1s, as John Wain asserts, 
‘the greatest of the Victorian poets’, 

The new edition contains thirty-three more poems than the fifth (re- 
vised) impression of the third edition, published in 1956 under the editor- 
ship of Professor Gardner alone. Most of the additional poems have 
already been printed in the 1959 edition of Journals and Papers of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins Professor Mackenzie has collated the text of all the 
poems with the available manuscripts and earlier publications As a result, 
corrections, most of them minor, have been made to the text of almost 
every poem, and some poems have been expanded to their full length 
Many of the changes result from the prınaple of preferring the last- 
written variant on a manuscript in place of Robert Bridges’s practice of 
selecting according to taste. The order of the poems has also been re- 
vised according to the editors’ theories of the correct chronological 
sequence, though the division into Early Poems (1860-757), Poems (1876- 
89), Unfinished Poems, Fragments, Light Verse, etc. (1862-89) and Trans- 
lations, Latin and Welsh Poems, etc (1862-87) has been retained The 
text has been handsomely set in a larger face than previously, 12 on 13 
point Bembo, an inverted comma seems to have dropped out of the 
epigraph to Poem 6; and the prosodic mark in ‘Quinces’ (Poem 25, st 2, 
1. 3) may be misplaced 

Professor Gardner has thoroughly revised his Introduction for this 
edition, though his approach to Hopkins remains the same as in the 
previous edition and the two-volume study Gerard Manley Hopkins. The 
notes have also been revised and expanded; the interpretation remains 
the same, but controversial notes have been expanded, and adequate 
reference has been made to dissenting opinions. Some readers may regret 
the disappearance of Bridges’s Preface to Notes as a separate entity; most 
of it has, however, been incorporated in Gardner’s new Preface to Notes 
Professor Mackenzie supplies a twenty-seven page ‘Foreword on the Re- 
vised Text and Chronological Re-arrangement of the Poems’ 

The critical part of Bridges’s Preface to Notes is reprinted in the 
Prentice-Hall Twentieth Century Views volume devoted to Hopkins This 
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volume contains fourteen essays; sensibly enough, extracts from books 
devoted to Hopkins have been avoided; less sensitly, the book has the 
preponderance of American criticism typıcal of this series 

In an introduction overburdened with rhetorica. terms, Geoffrey H 
Hartman emphasizes the mimetic quality of Hopkins’s verse, the ‘imuta- 
tion-as-miming’ derived from the Ignatian tradition of meditation. F. R. 
Leavis’s chapter from New Bearings in English Poetry now seems over- 
insistent on Hopkins as an innovator and influence, and it is marred by 
such strident excesses as ‘Hopkins has no relation to Shelley or to any 
nineteenth century poet’, it does, however, make out a sound case for 
Hopkins’s work possessing all the virtues admired by critics in the 1920s and 
1930s: ambiguity, difficulty, complexity, tension, calloqual speech, repre- 
sentations of ‘the movement of consciousness’, intensity, compression, sym- 
bolism, and metaphysical conceits. 

Yvor Winters’s chapter from The Function of Criticism brushes aside 
Hopkins’s metrical theories as unnecessary for the scansion of his own 
verse and asserts that his natural imagery is much more effective as des- 
cription than as metaphor or symbolism; one of his more telling points 
13 that what Hopkins tries to say through imagery ıs often confused, 
trivial or ludicrous. John Wain, in ‘An Idiom of Desperation’, one of the 
Chatterton Lectures for 1959 to the British Acaderay, argues for Hopkins 
as a forerunner for Symbolism in theory and prac:ice, crediting him wizh 
the modern virtues of irreducibility, sımultaneity, censity and ‘plunsignif- 
cance’ 

Marshall McLuhan, in ‘The Analogical Mirrors’ (1944), offers a much 
more subtle and complex explication of ‘The Wiadhover than Romano 
Guardini does in an essay of 1962 which is also reprinted here. McLuhan 
agrees with Winters about Hopkins’s ‘irrelevant thzory of prosody’. 

The longest essay by far 1s a chapter from J Hillis Muler’s The Dis- 
appearance of God (1963); it suggests that patterning of sound 1s the 
basis of Hopkins’s theory and practice of poetry and offers a theological 
study of inscape, piedness, and related notions. 

Yet another explication of ‘The Windhover’ occurs in an essay from the 
editor’s book The Unmediated Vision (1954) Georgio Melchiori, in an 
essay from The Tightrope Walkers (1956), discusses similarities ın thought, 
style and imagery in the work of Hopkins and Henry James; he suggests 
that the similarities derive from a common allegiance to Walter Pater and 
that both Hopkins and James are representatives of the mode of thought and 
expression that Pater called Euphuism and that Melchiori calls Mannerısm. 
A brief comparison of Hopkins and Walt Whitman from F. O. Matthies- 
sen’s American Renaissance (1941) follows The part of Walter J. Ong’s 
contribution to Immortal Diamond that is reprinted tries to place Hopkins 
in a ‘sense-stress rhythm’ tradition in the history of English prosody, a 
tradition that Ong contrasts with the smooth, regalar tradition of Spenser 
An essay by Sigurd Burkhardt shows up the lırguistic self-consciousness 
of ‘Spring and Fall’ by comparison with Herrick’s ‘To Daffodils’ and 
Wallace Stevens’s ‘The Course of a Particular’. 

After the luxuriant self-indulgence and preening egotism of some of the 
other contributions, the final essay, Austin Warren’s ‘Instress of Inscape’ 
(from Rage of Order), ın its terseness, pithiness, and concentrated intelli- 
gence, reads almost like notes for an essay or lecture Warren traces the ım- 
portant influences on Hopkins: Pater, Ruskin, Newman, Duns Scotus, com- 
parative linguistics, Welsh poetry, and dialect Ee suggests that ‘Hopkins’ 
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poems were written for an ideal audience, never existent in his day or 
ours, composed of literarily perceptive countrymen and of linguistically 


adept and folk-minded scholars ... Hopkins’ experiments are yet more 
important than his achievement .. . 
University of Queensland K. L. GOODWIN 


T. S. ELIOT. THF MAN AND HIS WORK. Edited by Allen Tate 
Chatto & Windus, 1966, pp. 400. 


T. S. ELIOT AND THE HUMAN PREDICAMENT. A Study in His 
Poetry. Audrey Fawcett Cahill. University of Natal Press, 1967, pp. 222. 


WHEN is a book not a book? When (in this case, anyway) it is a collec- 
tion of essays by dıverse writers on a single subject. The individual brilli- 
ance of some of the contrıbutors to the memorial volume edited by Allen 
Tate only intensifies one’s consciousness of ıts unevenness and lack of 
unity. Nevertheless, it provokes one or two observations. 

First, it is perhaps as well to remind ourselves that although Elıot died 
only three years ago, it is a quarter of a century since he completed his 
last poem (there were ın his later years only insignificant and fragmentary 
verses), and over half a century since he published his first. Further, 
although it could be argued that some of Eliot’s best essays were written 
late in his life, his most influential criticısm belongs to the period of the 
1920s. Eliot remains a ‘modern’ poet — even the ‘modern’ poet — but there 
is something curiously dated about that ‘modernism’. No poet aspires to 
be ‘modern’ in quite that way any more. ‘Make it new’ has been replaced 
by other objectives — ‘make it felt’, for example; or perhaps even ‘make 
it hurt’. 

A second observation prompted by the memorial volume is that Eliot 
was in some ways too successful too early. He moulded the critical thought 
of a whole generation of academics and these became the critics of his 
work — or rather, the enthusiastic elucidators of his obscurities and para- 
doxes. They met the work on his terms rather than on their own, and it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that his poetry has yet to evoke an original 
critical response. By 1948 Eliot had the Order of Merit, the Nobel Prize, 
and was silent— and no wonder! It must have been hard to avoid the 
feeling that there was nothing more to be done. It is perhaps significant 
that in the field where he received least attention and praise — the theatre 
— he continued to write and to experiment. 

None of the commentaries on Eliot’s work seems to me notable criticism 
in its own right, and neither of the present books alters this situation. Of 
the critical articles in Tate’s volume not a few are distinctly boring, and 
some are embarrassing, in the way that the most ‘advanced’ fashion of a 
period is embarrassing when it is worn long after its decline. Of course 
not all the articles lack interest. There is one, for example, by John Crowe 
Ransom, and Ransom is one of the great critics of the century. But he has 
left it too late to write about Eliot. The pieties demanded by the occasion 
(and Ransom’s pieties are graciously Southern) inhibit the critical intellect. 
The essay is curiously forced and unconvincing. Then there ıs Frank Ker- 
mode whose essay C. B Cox, reviewing this book in The Spectator, des- 
eribed as the best in the book, ‘thirteen pages of sustained brilliance’. I 
would have preferred ‘thirteen pages of unrelieved brilliance’. I am happy 
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to find my own work referred to by Professor Kermode; but the truth is 
I do not find him entirely intelligible, and I do not think the fault mine. 

The best essays here, then, are not the critical ones, but those in which 
reminiscences of Eliot the man are offered. The charaoter that emerges is 
not to me an attractive one; nor, it would seem, was it altogether attractive 
to all those who knew him well. But of course the experience of knowing 
him was attractive, and it is recalled here, with greater or less intensity 
according to the capability of the writer. Most readable, thoughtful and 
evocative ın this group are the essays by Herbert Read and Stephen 
Spender. 

An element of personal feeling inevitably enters these reminiscences, and 
it is this which heightens the writing and makes it memorable. But once 
again one is conscious of the question: will Eliot’s reputation prove dur- 
able, or will he come in time to be seen as a moderately talented writer 
whose work Chance made fashionable beyond its merits? If the former, 
then this solemn detailing of the poet as he was known to his friends will 
seem appropriate; if the latter, these essays will in time appear just a little 
absurd. 

In other words, we are thrust back on the critical question, which 
remains, I believe, unanswered. 

Of ‘Miss Cahıll’s book I have little to say. It reminds be that the study 
of Eliots poetry in the universities has become a quiet, comfortable, harm- 
less and respectable occupation, dusty, uncontroversial, and safe. True, 
its practitioners pick one another’s pockets shamelessly, but the profits and 
losses balance out, and it would be bad form to ccmplain. It is a curious 
end for the work of the most revolutionary ‘modernist’. 

Miss Cahill observes the decorums and does not disturb the dust. 


University of Auckland C. K. STEAD 


COLLECTED ESSAYS, Vols. 3 and 4. Virginie Woolf. London, The 
Hogarth Press, 1967, pp. vili + 231; 235. 


THE task of re-arranging and republishing the six books of Virgima 
Woolf’s essays ıs completed by the publication of Volumes 3 and 4 of the 
Collected Essays. These volumes are, in the wards of Leonard Woolf, 
the editor, ‘ . . . mainly biographical’ and ‘ . follow roughly a 
chronological order. In this latter respect Mr Woolf has followed the 
principles adopted by the author herself in preparing the two volumes of 
The Common Reader, But by separating biography and criticism he has 
destroyed the umique qualıty which those two books possessed. 

Virginia Woolf took pains to make those collections into an organic unity 
by choosing essays which would balance and complement one another. 
Her original plan of ‘embedding them in Otway conversation’ (which she 
considered ‘a brilliant idea’) shows how uneasy she was about a random 
collection of pieces written for a variety of occasions. ‘The collection of 
articles is in my view an inartistic method,’ she wrote in A Writer's Diary. 
To ths fate have her articles nevertheless come. 

In fairness it should be said that the editor’s solution of his problems 
appears satisfactory Editing has been careful. The provenance of the 
essays is clearly indicated. The books are reasonably well produced 
(though proof-reading appears to have flagged in Vol. 4° misprints occur 
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on pages 55, 63, 102, 230 and 231). But if one wants to read The Com- 
mon Reader, first series, in this edition, one must possess all four volumes. 
Although Mr Woolf claims to have included in these four volumes 

. all the essays published in the six volumes . . ” there seems no 
trace of ‘Pictures’ and the second ‘Royalty’ essay, both from The Moment. 

These last two volumes are inevitably thinner and scrappier in content 
than Volumes I and 2, dedicated to Criticısm’. In the first Common 
Reader the articles were arranged as a conversation, with specific examples, 
on the theme of the relation of literary fiction to life Informal records 
were used to illuminate literature, to show the kind of fe literature sprang 
from In a similar way, one gathers, Viriginia Woolf was continually en- 
gaged, in her own creative writing, in the effort to transmute the flux of 
living experience into a verbal equivalent 

The unique and delicate fabric of The Common Reader has been dis- 
rupted by the current rearrangement. Though Volume 3 begins with two 
essays from the first Common Reader, and then proceeds chronologically, 
the result is far from similar. The absence of criticism and the inclusion 
of work of lesser value — ‘Sir Walter Raleigh’ is much below ‘The Eliza- 
bethan Lumber Room’, for instance — removes the subtle flavour of the 
Common Reader mixture, 

The rearrangement has the result, however, of showing Virginia Woolf's 
contribution to biography. It is possible to trace, in Volumes 3 and 4, 
the identifiable elements which she transmitted to the glib cataloguer of 
Landmarks in French Literature, and so helped to transform him into the 
celebrated author of Eminent Victorians: the economical, brilliant style; 
the amalgam of fact and sensibility; the artist’s eye for the concrete image 
with its power of evocation; all suspended in a tone of aristocratic urban- 
ity. 

It is when we reach ‘The Art of Biography’ that these thoughts occur: 
for in that essay the author’s comments on the achievement of Lytton 
Strachey contain the approving ring of the teacher commenting on a prize 
pupil. In fact, on the strength of these two volumes we may see Virginia 
Woolf not only as a novelist and literary critic, but as one of the architects 
of the new type of biography charactenstic of the twentieth century. 


t 


University of Waikato P. W DAY 


THE ROMANCE OF THE GRAIL. Fanni Bogdanow. Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1966, pp. xii + 308. 


EARLY nineteenth century romantic primitivism has exercised an influence 
on critical discussions of medieval literature for a very long time, and 
continues to do so. In 1966, for example, the revised edition of George 
K. Anderson’s The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons still had passages on 
the ‘Christian adulteration’ of the Old English Seafarer and on an alleged 
‘weak and intrusive’ Christian conclusion to an admirable pagan Wan- 
derer. Similarly, much has been written— and quite recently —to the 
effect that the extant narratives about King Arthur and his knights are 
largely the result of extensive corruption and wholesale misunderstanding 
of more ancient and coherent stories, which are now lost The assumption 
seems to be that whatever survives has been debased, and that whatever 
is still structurally valid is to be attributed to someone in the far past. 
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As literature develops, then, its themes would seem to deteriorate, and 
literary creation would seem to be an essentially destructive process. 
Romantic primitiviam dies very hard, even though it plainly leads to 
absurdities. 

Recently, however, E. G. Stanley has traced ‘the search for Anglo-Saxon 
paganism’ to its sources in certain nineteenth and arly twentieth century 
ideologies in an illuminating series of articles in Notes and Queries, 1964-65. 
And Professor Vinaver has for some years been working out the creative 
principles of the Arthurian prose romance (See, for example, his ‘A la 
recherche d’une poétique médiévale’, Cahiers de Ic civilisation médiévale, 
U (1959), pp. 1-16). He refuses to believe either that the Arthurian prose 
romances of the thirteenth century developed retrogressively from the 
‘decomposition’ of earlier and better material, or thet they are indisciminate 
accumulations of episodes. The romancers were rather making a consistent 
attempt to expand, elaborate, and clarify the work of their predecessors 
so as to produce more spacious and harmonious compositions. 

Dr. Bogdanow is Vinaver’s pupil, and her book is an application of his 
principles to the work sometimes known as the ‘pseudo-Robert de Boron 
cycle’, which she would rather call the ‘post-Vulzate Roman du Graal’. 
The Roman now survives as disjecta membra, some of which are still 
unpublished and have only recently been identifed. Dr. Bogdanow zre- 
assembles the fragments, and goes on to show that the Roman is far from 
being a mere heap of fantastic adventures thrown together without design 
by some clumsy barbarian (as Bruce, Pauphilet, ard others once thought). 
The author of the Roman, like other romance-writers of his age, conceived 
his narrative as an organic whole. He drew on earlier work, of course, but 
never passively and never haphazardly. He aimed to produce a unified and 
well-balanced ‘Arthuriad’, in which the events and marvels of the great 
king’s reign were more adequately prepared for and explained than in any 
of his predecessors; and he largely succeeded. 

‘We need,’ Nitze once wrote, ‘a good book on :he development of liter- 
ary technique in Arthurian romance’ This is perhaps not that book, and 
was not intended to be such. But it is a thorough, careful, and convincing 
application of Vinaver’s ideas on a large scale, and publishes new material 
in its generous appendices. It takes an honourable place in the current 
advance towards a better understanding of medieral literary technique and 
creativity. 


University of Sydney B. K MARTIN 


THEODORE DE BEZE: ABRAHAM SACRIFIANT. Edition critique 
avec introduction et notes par Keith Cameron, Eathleen M. Hall, Francis 
Higman. Geneva—Parıs, Dioz-Minard, 1967, pr. 121 (Textes Littéraires 
Français, 135) 


From a strictly chronological point of view, French tragedy began, not 
with the work of Etienne Jodelle, but with a biblical play by Théodore de 
Bèze entitled Abraham sacrifiant, which was performed at Lausanne in 
1550, two or three years before the presentation in Pars of Jodelle’s 
Cléopâtre captive. But the mterest of the play is not only historical, for 
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it is a moving, if simple, drama, containing enough pathos and dramatic 
development to hold the stage even in modern times. 

As a literary text, jt has been somewhat neglected since the early part 
of this century, when two or three Protestant editors produced versions 
of the text in connection with performances actually given, and although 
scholars like Lebégue and Keegstra examined the play in some detail in 
the 1920s, we find no edition of the text listed, for example, in Cabeen’s 
Criticcl Bibliography of French Literature. The publication of a critical 
edition by three English scholars in the Textes Littéraires Français thus 
fills a significant gap in the sixteenth-century drama studies. 

The text is well presented with all the significant variants of eleven 
sixteenth-century editions, a set of informative notes and a good glossary. 
An introduction of 41 pages brings together in a succinct statement all 
the relevant information about Bèze and the play, and offers a useful 
analysis of its religious and literary significance. Emphasis is laid on the 
view that the doubts and hesitations of Abraham as he sets out to obey 
the command of God are an expression of the personal drama enacted 
in Béze’s own life at the moment of his conversion to Calvinism. At the 
same time, the action of the play is interpreted as an example of a life 
of faith seen according to Calvin’s doctrine. 

On the literary side, the editors discuss Bèze’s debt to the mediaeval 
mystery plays and to the Greek theatre, which he knew better than most 
French dramatists. From the ancients and from his own experience he 
was able to derive the means to present the anguish of Abraham in truly 
tragic terms as a struggle against a transcendent power, as an inner conflict 
in which human love is pitted against the inexorable demands of Heaven. 
They show too that the simplicity and directness which gives considerable 
power to Béze’s writing is in complete accord with Calvin’s aesthetic, which 
sought to keep religious statements within the reach of ordinary people. 

I have some reservations about the editors’ comment on Bèze’s use of 
pointes (p. 34), “qui préannoncent . . . un trait caractéristique de la poésie 
protestante de la fin du siècle”. Puns were a common poetic device 
throughout the sixteenth century, especially among the petrarchan and 
baroque poets, and ıt seems difficult to consider them as especially 
characteristic of the protestants. (1 am also tempted to ask if the verb 
préannoncer ıs in normal use.) 

One also regrets the absence, in the list of editions, of any mention of 
the editions published since the sixteenth century. For this, we have to 
consult R. Lebègue’s thesis (La Tragédie religieuse en France: les débuts 
[1929], where we find a total of 36 editions—16th, 17th, 19th and 20th 
centuries), to which must be added one published in 1945, 

These, however, are small points, and in general the edition is a very 
satisfactory one. 


La Trobe University E. C. FORSYTH. 


LE VOYAGE EN ORIENT DE GERARD DE NERVAL. ETUDE DES 
STRUCTURES. Gérald Schaeffer Neuchâtel, La Baconniére, 1967, pp. 
517. 


THis subtle and complex work of criticism 1s the first to give the Voyage 
en Orient the meticulous exegesis it deserves Its thesis is an attractive one, 
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the hypothesis being that the series of “contes” (as they may be faırly 
loosely called) inserted into the narrative proper of the book—ie. the 
Songe de Polyphile in the mtroduction, the evocation of the mysteries of 
the pyramids in the Cairo section, the tale of Calife Hakem in the 
Lebanese section, and finally L'Histoire de la Reine du Matin ın the Nuits 
du Ramazan—may be taken together to form a developing ‘myth’ of the 
creator and of artistic creation; a myth which may then be seen at work 
in the Voyage en Orient itself, which ıs at once an example of “Cainite” 
creation—a new Adoniram’s temple—and an examination of how its 
author, by his voyage, came to be its creator This means that by the 
end of the book the distinction between the “myth” and the narrative 
proper has become meaningless: “l’aventure d’Adoniram accomplit la 
fusion du schéma mythique et de son reflet quotidien: c’est Balkis que 
Nerval épouse alors, et nulle autre, à Constantinople” (p. 295). 

At first glance, the common-sense reading of the book belies such an 
interpretation. Although the developing “myth” does manifestly culminate 
in the tale of Adonıram and Balkis, the reader’s untutored view 1s likely to 
be that the narrator’s adventure goes closest to its culmination in the 
adventure of Saléma, and that the only relationship between the narrator 
and the mythical hero in Constantinople 1s the ironical one of the trium- 
phant ancestor to his failed scion and imitator. 3ut M. Schaeffer shows 
most convincingly that the Lebanese adventure, witn its loss of the beloved, 
should be understood as a necessary stage in the making of the Orphic 
artist, whose privation is a condition of creatior. In Constantinople, he 
is without a “Balkıs”, but he moves in a Camıte landscape which teaches 
him the language of signs, and in hearing the tale of Adoniram he recog- 
nises his own destiny; the two experiences combine to make him the 
artist who will write the Voyage en Orient. 

The problem is to account tor the co-existenc2 in the narrator of the 
Constantinople episode of failure on one plane and success on another. M, 
Schaeffer meets ıt when he examines the essentially unfinished character 
of Cainite art, the tact that since ıt is a dialectical operation it contains 
within its very success the need to begin all over again at a new level. 
In so doing, he does not simply cast light on the relationship of episode 
to episode within the book and the ambivalenc2 of the conclusion; but 
also on an essential characteristic of Nerval’s work as a whole. “Les 
éléments et les êtres de son univers sont (. . ) mexplicables sans leur 
passé, ennchis déjà de leur prochaine métamorphose.” Such a universe 
of repetition is obviously open to Lévi-Straussian analysis, as M. Schaeffer 
suggests; but it also requires that its dynamic character be recognised. 
Nerval’s thought does not move in a closed circlz, but opens into a spiral, 
and this the book most convincingly demonstrates, both with reference to 
the Voyage en Orient itself and when it shows that these ‘impressions 
de voyage” are in reality an arc of the widening gyre encompassed by 
Aurélia, It is significant that M. Schaeffer should end his book with a 
remarkable analysis of the Mernorables. 

If a general criticism 1s to be made, it 1s that the negative side of the 
Nervalian dialectic ıs slightly underplayed. The slave-girl Zeynab is bril- 
liantly seen as a link m the chain that leads to Saléma and Balkis, but 
her role in signifying the defear of the travelle> in Cairo is more rapidly 
passed over, just as is the defeat of the same traveller in Constantinople. 
One might say that M. Schaeffer 1s more sens.tive to the aspects cf the 
Voyage en Orient which anticipate Aurélia than to those it shares with 
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the Valois writing (in particular its sense of resignation in the face of an 
ultimately ınsoluble conflict). 

There are of course points of detail, also, with which one disagrees; 
but they are more than counterbalanced by the many pages which will 
become loci classic: of Nerval criticism—-on the pyramid as epitome of 
the Camite universe, or on the dynamic and dialectical quality of Nerval’s 
ideal of womanhood, to quote but two. I noted an occasional example 
of over-interpretation (e.g the women buying cloth, p. 320, and the pre- 
sence of Soliman-Aga, p. 430); but these are a by-product of the author’s 
great gift for discovering the innumerable correspondences and echoes with 
which the Voyage en Orient is studded, the concealed clues and half-hints 
which Nerval bids us seek by his parable of the opals in the rocks. It is 
this gift which enables M. Schaeffer to justify time and again his con- 
clusion that “en l’œuvre seule, en elle enfin, l'artiste dirige son rêve et le 
transforme en destin”. 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS. 


LA COMPOSITION FRANÇAISE, David Bensoussan, Manuel à Yusage 
des étudiants étrangers, Paris, Nizet, 1967, pp. 223. 


SOUVENT, au cours de mes années d'enseignement à l'étranger, et 
particuhèrement en Australie, j'avais rêvé (avec quelques amis, dont M. 
Valuet, actuellement à l’Institut Français de Vienne, et M. Disse, proviseur 
du Lycée Français de Bruxelles) d’un manuel fait avec l'esprit séneux, 
précis, clair, dévoué, qui caractérise l'instituteur français dont, depuis 
Péguy, l'éloge n'est plus à taire, et d’un manuel allant, étape par étape, du 
plus simple au plus compliqué, selon le conseil de Descartes Voilà qui est 
fait 

Ceux qui connaissent l’auteur savent l'immense patience qu’il montre 
dans son enseignement et cela tranparaît dans toutes les étapes de ce 
manuel. En effet, l'auteur n’hésite pas à consacrer toute la première partie 
à la Méthode, avec des exemples tirés de La Fontaine, Hugo, Lavedan, 
Daudet. Oui, Lavedan. La Matson de Rendez-vous‘ (déjà inscrite au pro- 
gramme de telle université), peut-être, pourrait attendre, avec quelques 
autres. Il est bon parfois de réagir un peu et j'estime qu’un étudiant qui 
n’a Jamais lu les Odes et Ballades ou les Orientales, est incapable de 
goûter Apollinaire ou Claudel, voire Char et Ponge. 

Dans la seconde partie consacrée aux différents genres de composition 
les différents chapitres sont conçus pour introduire l'étudiant aux études 
littéraires nécessaires, Comment en effet comprendre Balzac sans une 
exacte appréciation du portrait ou de la description, et Voltaire sans avoir 
senti l'importance du style dans la lettre? Le chapitre final était nécessaire: 
apprendre à l'étudiant comment live les corrections faites par le professeur, 
ce qu'il néglige de faire, hélas! trop souvent. 

Sı on lit honnêtement et simplement ce livre dans l'esprit où ul a été 
conçu, c’est-à-dire simplement et honnêtement, on sera surpris de découvrir 
quelques petits trésors pédagogiques. 


University of Melbourne A. DENAT. 
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A SHORT DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR OF MIDCLE HIGH GERMAN. 
J. A. Asher. With Texts and Vocabulary. Oxford University Press, 1967, 
pp. 64. 


‘The main reason for the study of Middle High German is 
its literature. Both in quality and diversity, Middle High 
German poetry is comparable with that produced by Goethe 
and his contemporaries, or that of the Elizabe-han Age.’ (p. 9) 


THE implications of this understatement, taken from tHe Introduction of 
Professor Asher’s Grammar, are apparent. It would not enter into our 
heads to take a poem by Goethe and trace the history of every word back 
through MHG and OHG to asterisked Indo-germanic forms and sounds, 
Nor would we today teach modern German in terms of the history of its 
phonology and morphology. Yet the purpose of the dozen or so MHG 
grammars available on the market today (the majority of which are 
revised editions or reprints of 19th century works) is obviously to provide 
a tool for just such an exercise in the field of MHG language and literature. 
Professor Asher does away with all this. He rejects the exclusively histori- 
cal perspective which sees MHG not as a language whose structural 
features are determined by the functions of its components, but simply as 
a conglomeration of elements which come from and go to something else 
more or less important. He holds the view that MHG is a foreign language 
in its own right and not just a transitory and unstable stage in the evolution 
of Indogermanic or present day German, and that as’ a result we should 
spend less time on historical grammar and more on the study of the langu- 
age as it was spoken by Walther, Gottfmed, Wolfram and Hartmann and 
their contemporaries, who never suspected or cared about the transience of 
the language they spoke and wrote. Corresponcingly, Professor ‘Asher’s 
Grammar makes no reference to the history of High German prior to 1170 
and does not attempt to explore why, when and where changes occurred. 
‘The histomcal approach ıs also one reason why students at some universities, 
regarding Middle High German as an arid subjec: par excellence, avoid it. 
The study of a foreign language should be exciting to the student’ Taught 
descriptively, as Professor Asher would have it teught, MHG 1s this. 

One of the most important prerequisites for & descriptive grammar of 
MHG ıs the availability of trustworthy texts The overwhelming majonty 
of the traditional grammars are based on editions of Karl Lachmann and 
his school, who normalized their texts. They extracted from the extant 
manuscripts a reading which they considered to be closest to the archetype 
and then altered not only the spelling, but also the grammar and metre to 
make the final reading conform with a standard MHG which they believed 
to have existed Professor Asher on the other hand, whose own editorial 
work and research in the field of MHG have won for him international 
recognition, has repeatedly demonstrated, as he does again in the present 
work, that a grammar is reliable only if it can be substantiated by relevant 
manuscript readings. 

‘However the most salient feature of this grammar and one that will be 
of greatest benefit to the student is the method of presentation. This is 
surely one of the most lucid MHG grammars ever produced. The old 
Hermann Paul grammar, used by generations of students since its first 
appearance in 1881, increases in size with every new edition and has now 
become so encumbered with endless sub-paragraphs and footnotes that most 
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students can no longer see the wood for the trees. In short, Professor Asher 
has produced a grammar that is for once worthy of the most exciting 
period in the history of German literature. 


University of Melbourne è C. KOOZNETZOFF 


CHRISTOPH MAXIMILIAN KLINGER. Der Weltmann als Dichter. 
Christoph Hering. Berlin. Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1966, pp. VIII + 389. 


Over the last ten years, a trend towards a reappraisal and revision of the 
canon of the German literary heritage has become obvious in German 
literary criticism. Interpretation in the German sense of the word—as 
practised mainly by Emil Staiger and his disciples—has proved increas- 
ingly fruitless—and we are now witnessing the rise of a new kind of 
positivism aiming at a critical re-examination and re-valuation of German 
writers, This process is closely connected with an attempt by Germanists 
to overcome the romantic heritage of their discipline and to discard the 
distinction between Dichtung and Literatur and the accompanying pre- 
judice for emotional and irrational creativity in all fields of art and 
literature. We can now expect a fairer evaluation of important writers 
with a strong interest in social and political matters, and of novelists and 
essayists as opposed to purely lyrical poets as well as new studies of 
writers who have practically been abandoned since the positivists of 
Scherer’s school indiscriminately published everything they could lay hands 
on. It can be assumed that this process has been accelerated by the 
development of East European scholarship without its taking over, 
however, the one-sided Marxist doctrinaires’ emphasis on social and his- 
torical factors 

Christoph Hering’s study of the dramatist and novelist F. M. Klinger 
(1752-1831) is a good example of this new trend in German literary 
scholarship. To begin with, Hering establishes the place of Klinger’s work 
within the German literary tradition and shows its relevance to the 
modern reader. Additionally, he demonstrates the artistic unity of Klinger’s 
work, showing how it converges towards the climax of the novels and 
aphorisms of the Russian years. Unfortunately, his study is made some- 
what clumsy by the necessity of retelling in some detail the plots of 
Klinger’s plays and novels since the greater part of the author’s oeuvre is 
unavailable in modern editions. 

In dealing with the author’s early plays, Hering mainly concentrates 
on the question of whether they really are characteristic of the literary 
revolts of Sturm und D:ang—especially as the whole movement derives 
its name from the title of one of Klinger’s plays. Hering ultimately 
answers the question in the negative’ although Klinger’s preoccupation was 
with the dilemma of the powerful personality, the Machtmensch, the 
großer Kerl, he always remained critical of his heroes and of any kind 
of emotional exuberance. The young Klinger was at his best when he had 
to confine himself to the rules of classical tragedy, as in Die Zwillinge 
(1776), and even his Sturm und Drang (1776) is seen by Hering not so 
much as an emotional eruption but a consciously and efficiently composed 
piece of stagecraft (pp. 90-98). 

For the Germanist with only a nodding acquaintance with Klinger’s 
plays and novels, Hering’s chapter Abkehr vom Genieideal will be the 
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most surprising and revealing Between 1778 and 1780 Klinger wrote a 
series of burlesque plays with strong elements of the Commedia dell Arte 
and the erotic French faıry tale, exercising a gooc deal of political and 
literary criticism in these “pessimistic grotesques” (p. 109) Hering argues 
convincingly that Der Derwisch (1780), a whimsical oriental fairy tale in 
dramatic form, is the best of German Rococo plavs. His novels Orpheus 
(1778-80) and Prinz Formosos Fiedelbogen (1780) arz erotic stories in which 
Klinger puts the case for the anarchic freedom of the senses with elegant 
and highly refined artistic virtuosity. Hering drews parallels with the 
works of the early Romantics, and—as far as the form of these novels 
is concerned—even with the language experiments of the Dadaists (p. 144). 
I think that in addition to mentioning French parallels and the influence 
of Wieland, it might also have been worthwhile to Jook at the relationship 
of these works to the Viennese literature of ths time. On the whole, 
Hering seems to be right in emphasising that, considering the scarcity 
of good erotica in German literature, ıt would be wery desirable to publish 
new editions of these two novels. (p. 142). 

In 1780, Klinger moved to Russia where he made a brilliant career 
as a soldier and high government official. But he still considered himself 
as a German writer with the mission of helping to create a German national 
literature of a high moral and artistic quality. Hering is the first literary 
historian to attempt a full analysis of the twelve plays Klinger wrote in 
Russia between 1780-1790, After a series of hıstorical tragedies mainly on 
medieval subjects, Klinger proceeded to write a series of classical plays 
set in Greek antiquity and dealing with philosophical questions like 
the relationship of natural and civilized man, and the problem of how 
to establish the best possible form of government. In his dramas, the 
pattern of Corneille's tragédie classique more and more gave way to rather 
abstract platonic dialogues, which helped Klinger to clarify his ideas 
and to find a personal style. These in turn all contributed to the artistic 
success of his late novels. 

The last part of Hering’s book is devoted tc the cycle of ten novels 
(1791-1803), the climax of Klinger’s œuvre. Hering gives an excellent 
analysis of the cycle, showing its unity, its highly modern structure of 
ironic ambivalence and its dialectic and paradoxical form which was 
not based on a ‘philosophical system’, but on an elaborate artistic ‘plan’ 
(p. 264), He demonstrates how only a repeated reading of the cycle can 
reveal to the reader the complexity of the work, and the parallel he draws 
with Musil seems to be perfectly justified (p. 266). Klinger himself saw 
the theme of the cycle in ‘the struggle between Freedom and Necessity’ 
(p 265), and Hering convincingly shows how Klinger tried to come to 
grips with this problem ın the three main ‘groups’ of novels within the 
cycle—in Fausts Leben, Thaten und Hollenfahrt (1791) and the books 
related to it; in the oriental utopias (the best of which is Reisen vor der 
Sündfluth (1795), and the contemporary novels (Zeitromane), Geschichte 
eines Teutschen der neuesten Zeit (1798) and Der Weltmann und der 
Dichter (1798). Hering sees Klinger as an heir to the narrative techniques 
and the ideological problems of the European Enlightenment; his position 
as a creative artist (Dichter) and a person wita a wide range of political 
experience (Weltmann) enabled him to “formulate the crisis of the Enlight- 
enment with a radicalism that strikes the reader as modern” (p. 357). 
Adhering to a new secularized ideology and feced with the political ques- 
tions posed by the French Revolution, Klinger boldly confronted the real- 
ization that the individual has to find his own moral solutions without 
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recourse to closed religious or political systems. It is highly characteristic 
that he never finished the autobiography planned as the closing work of 
the novel-cycle, but published ınstead a collection of aphorisms (Betrach- 
tungen und Gedanken, 1803-05) focussing upon the problem of the place 
of man in the world and already in its fragmentary form mirroring the 
contradictory and provisional character of all human knowledge. Hering 
gives a good assessment of this book as a work of art and a human 
document, but also as an important contribution to the understanding of 
the literary and political scene of the time He shows Klinger’s ambivalent 
attitude to the problem of Germany, and sees in his position the “pained 
love” of the poet in exile, reminiscent of Heine or Thomas Mann (p. 
371). 

One might well hope that this excellent book will soon be followed 
by a reprinting or a critical edition of Klinger’s works. 


Monash University LESLIE BODI. 


DER DEUTSCHE ESSAY. MATERIALIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE UND 
ÄSTHETIK EINER LITERARISCHEN GATTUNG. Ludwig Rohner. 
Neuwied und Berlın, Luchterhand, 1966, pp 927. 


A few statistics first: Rohner’s book on the German essay consists of 927 
pages, although he assures us that the essay has never been a specifically 
German form of literary expression. The main body of the text (pp. 21-679), 
including approximately 1500 quotations, 1s followed by a collection of 
documents (pp. 681-775) and an appendix (pp. 777-927), containing, inter 
aba, a bibhography of 15 pp, an “Index rerum” of 43 pp, and an 
“Index nominum” of 23 pp The latter lists nearly 1400 names, and a demo- 
scopic survey shows that Goethe leads with 154 references, the runner-up 
is Herman Grimm, who 1s followed with an equal score by Hofmannsthal, 
Adorno and Karl Hillebrand. Is this then the product of a certain type of 
German thoroughness which it is difficult not to satirize? 

It makes little difference that the author is Swiss, as we could talk about 
Swiss precision instead of German thoroughness. And, anyway, the Pert- 
pheriegermanen, as Gottfried Keller called his fellow countrymen, share 
quite a number of virtues and vices with their neighbours in the Reich 
But Rohner’s book remains readable despite its size. Of course, credit 
for this goes as much to the primary and secondary sources on the 
German essay as to the author himself. Rohner delights in quoting at 
length often over several pages. Sometimes it 1s like a cocktail party with 
too many guests, as for instance on pp 617-619: Adorno registriert, 
Baumgart sagt hiezu, Bense sieht, Goldschmidt nennt, Zeitler spricht, Horst 
bezeichnet, Wolffheım sagt, Holthusen spricht, Schumacher sagt, Süskind 
halt fest, Stoessl formuliert, Schmied betont, Kayser behauptet, Doderer 
sagt, Just, Trautmann, de Haas, Diebold, Lukacs and Paul Ernst also join 
the party, but unfortunately the host gets lost in this illustrious ensemble. 

Yet, when we are back home, somewhat tired and exhausted, we feel 
grateful to the author who has provided us with the opportunity of meeting 
all these people and becoming acquainted more closely with some of their 
ideas on Rohner's special subject. 

Yes, Rohner is an intelligent entrepreneur, and the presentation of his 
book deserves special praise. He divides his study into four main parts: 
Einfuhrender Teil, Phanomenologischer Teil, Theoretischer Teil and Doku- 
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mentarischer Teil. In the first part he discusses Bacon and Montaigne as 
the ancestors of the modern essay, gives a brief survey of the history 
of the Term ‘Essay and adds some remarks on the German Essay- 
Fremdheit which he ascribes mainly to the lack o? democratic tradition 
and hence the lack of appreciation for public speak:ng in Germany. Also, 
the concept of the German scholar, for whom the essay is only a dıluted 
and popularized treatise, has something to do with it. The pattern, how- 
ever, may be changing. It seems to me that durmg the last ten years 
or so more collections of essays have appeared in German paperbacks 
than in any comparable English or American series, perhaps an indication 
of the gradual waning of the German Essay-Fremdkeit. In the second part 
Rohner analyses a number of essays by Georg Forster, Friedrich Schlegel, 
Sigmund Freud, Heinrich Mann and others ın order to obtain some stand- 
ards for the theoretical part of hıs book. There Le investigates content, 
themes and forms of the essay and tries to establish similarities and 
differences between the essay and other forms of literary expression, 
such as the aphorism, the Abhandlung, the feuillezon, the novel, etc. In 
a final chapter the proper genre of the essay is Jiscussed, and Rohner 
sums up his results in a short, concise conclusion of 7 pages, carefully 
worded though sometimes a little vague, as e.g. when he maintains Sprache 
[ist] sein Prinzip (cf p. 339 Der Essay ist wesentlich Sprache). I doubt 
whether there is any such Sprache an sich which Rchner would require for 
his definition. But unavoidably some statements have to remain vague 
because of the almost overwhelming diversity of tke subject. 

Rohner’s book deserves attention for several reasons. It should be con- 
sulted by everybody who wishes to study aspects of German prose writing 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. His discussion of tke interrelation between 
the essay and other literary forms ıs of particula> value for the under- 
standing and appreciation of modern German fction, e.g. of Broch’s 
Schlafwandler or Musil’s Mann ohne Eigenschaften, that monumental cross 
between essay and novel. In this respect Rohner’s work can really be called 
a Standardwerk, as the Waschzettel claims. But I would not compare it 
with other grosse Gaftungsmonographien as the publishers have done in 
their advertising of the book. 

What separates Rohner’s from the works of Petsch and Borcherdt, 
Kayser and Staiger, to mention only a few well-known names, is the 
fact that he hardly offers any theory of his own. He modestly calls his 
book Materialen zur Geschichte und Ästhetik einzr literarischen Gattung 
(and somewhat ımmodestly makes Goethe the godfather of this sub-title by 
admitting that he was inspired to ıt by the old man’s Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Farbenlehre). Rohner is dokumentierfreudig rather than 
interpretierfreudig, and he certainly does not strive for originality. Two 
of the many mottos in this book reveal that he is fully aware of this 
and even prepared to make a virtue out of the fact. On p. 20 he quotes 
Vauvenargues: Man sagt wenig Gründliches, wenn man stets nach 
Originalitat strebt, And the same author on p 595° Es ist leichter, Neues zu 
sagen, als das schon Gesagte mit sich in Ubereinstimmung zu bringen. 

The question remains whether this is only Rohner’s personal aim—and 
problem?—or whether he represents with this to some extent a trend in 
modern criticism. Scepticism about the achievemen:s of the werkimmanente 
Interpretation is now as great as it was some twenty or thirty years ago 
about the achievements of Geistesgeschichte. There 15 obviously a dilemma, 
particularly in modern German literary criticism, and the lack of accept- 
able and valid critical standards is shown by th» absence of any recent 
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Gattungsmonographien, great historical surveys or biographies. Staiger’s 
book on Schiller only proves the point. 

Therefore it seems that the younger generation of literary critics and 
historians seeks refuge in what has been called ‘neo-positivism’, i.e. the 
industrious collection and intelligent presentation of dates and facts, 
statements and opinions This inclination towards an objective presentation 
of material rather than towards an attempt to construct theories or historical 
surveys also governs Rohner. His book on the German essay is a begin- 
ning rather than an end. However, at a time when it has become extremely 
difficult to take sides, when white is not always white and black not black, 
this is, nevertheless, a remarkable achievement. 


University of Western Australia G. SCHULZ. 


DIE FUNKTION DER GESCHICHTE IM WERK BERTOLT 
BRECHTS, Studien zum Verhaltnıs von Marxismus und Ästhetik. K. D. 
Muller. Tübingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1967, pp. 231. 


THis book is the seventh volume in the series ‘Studien zur deutschen 
Literatur’ edited by Richard Brinkmann, Friedrich Sengle and Klaus Ziegler. 

Müller takes as his startıng point Hans Mayer’s observation that ohne 
Kenntnis marxistischen Denkens eine Analyse der Brechtwerke gar nicht 
möglich (ist) (p. 1). As he rightly points out many critics avoid coming 
fully to grips wıth the social ımplications of Brecht’s plays by claiming 
that he was a great poet in spite of his Marxist views (Esslin) or by con- 
centrating too exclusively on purely aesthetic-formal aspects of his work 
(Hultberg). Müller charges Hultberg with isolating Brecht’s theoretical 
writings from his creative works and thus presenting a necessarily one- 
sided account of his aesthetic tenets. Müller himself devotes much space, 
particularly early in his book, to an examination of relevant sections 
of Brecht’s theory but his conclusions are always checked by reference 
to Brecht’s poetry, plays and the novel Die Geschäfte des Herrn Julius 
Caesar. 

Muller's book is essentially a sociological rather than literary study as 
he is primarily interested in determining the nature of Brecht’s relationship 
to Marxism, To this end he has taken one important object of Marxist 
theory—history—and examined the role which it plays in Brecht’s work. 
With the exception of the highly interesting Zwischenteil (pp. 96-145) which 
is devoted to the Caesar novel we are taken on a hurried conducted tour 
of many of Brecht’s works but are not allowed to tarry very long over 
any one. Thus although Muller often succeeds admirably in whetting our 
appetite (e.g in the excursuses Die Götter im ‘Guten Menschen von Sezuan’ 
(pp. 64-65), Die Problematik der ‘Grösse im ‘Verhor des Lukullus (pp. 
142-145), Individuum und Kollektiv in Brechts Bearbeitung der ‘Mutter’ (pp. 
157-163) and Grenz- und Sonderfälle der Parabelform (pp. 205-211)) he 
goes on so quickly to the next work that one is often left with the feeling 
that much has been left unsaid. But perhaps this is carping criticism, 
for Muller is after all concerned with only one aspect of Brecht’s work— 
the place history plays in it—and within these rather narrow limits his 
close reasoning is generally convincing. Only at the very end does he depart 
from a rigid preoccupation with the dialectics of his topic: “Dieser 
Geschichtsidealismus hat Brecht veranlasst, der Kunst eine unmittelbare 
Wirkung auf die Realitat zuzuschreiben. Dabei hat er zumindest den Grad 
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der Direktheit in der Wirkung der Kunst erheblich ‘berschätzt, Hier wird 
man seine Grenze sehen müssen” (p. 222). However he quickly adds that 
one should not neglect Brecht’s intentions and move to a purely aesthetic 
mode of interpretation. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, Theoretische Grundlagen, 
examines the various forms historical thinking assumss in Brecht’s dramatic 
theory as well as in certain of his works, Miller first looks at Brecht's 
pre-Marxist works. The findings are purely negative until he comes to 
the poems Von den grossen Männern, Ich sagte 1a aichts gegen Alexander 
and Der gordische Knoten which deal with the theme of historische Grösse. 
The poem Ballade vom Wasserrad is seen as a turning point in Brecht's 
approach to history. Here the earlier nihilism is linked with a realization 
that der Sinn der Geschichte ist ein herzustellender Sinn (p. 22). 

A short section discusses bestimmte Einflusse marxistischer Denker in an 
attempt to define the exact nature of the historische Phase des Marxismus 
to which Brecht was converted in the twenties. As the names suggest— 
Piscator, Sternberg, Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Korsch—there was much 
divergency within the Marxism which influenced Brecht and left its mark 
on his dramatic theory. Müller devotes most space here to a consider- 
ation of two main aspects—Dialektik and Das Historisieren. For Brecht, 
history ceased to be an end in itself and became an instrument with 
which to arrive at the truth underlying society. This is seen as explaining 
the grotesque nature of the ‘parable’ plays about the Third Reich. The 
fact that Nazis are represented by gangsters tallies with Brecht's belief 
that fascism is simply a logical development of capitalism. 

The findings of the first part of the book are applied to the Caesar novel 
with surprisingly fruitful results A reading of the novel suggests that 
Müller’s approach lends itself well to this particular work. While debunking 
of historical figures is by no means an exclusively Marxist preoccupation, 
Brecht’s explanation of historical greatness in purely economic terms can 
only be explained with reference to Marxist theory. 

The third part of the book ıs devoted to Der Brechtsche Parabeltyp. 
Three aspects of Brecht’s parable plays are examined—characterization, 
realism and structure. The most instructive section is that devoted to 
Brecht’s concept of realism. Muller attempts to show that Brechtian realism 
cannot be approached in a traditionally aesthetic way (Hultberg) because 
die Frage ist nur, ob man ihnen (Brecht's work) damit gerecht wird (p. 
187). As he considers them to belong to a higher (social) reality die form- 
alen Fragen treten dagegen völlig in den Hintergrund (p. 187). 

Müller disarms criticism by stating early in kis work (p. 6) that the 
organic nature of Brecht’s theory milıtates against jede diskursive Behand- 
lung and makes unavoidable gelegentliche Wiederholungen. Nevertheless 
more ruthless revision might have helped make less obvious the fact that 
this book was originally a dissertation. A statement of the author’s own 
political views should be given in a work such as this, which does not 
offer any critical comment on its subject’s politizal line. 


University of Western Australia I K. McGILL. 


GEIST UND WIRKLICHKEIT. Vom Werden der Österreichischen Dich- 
tung. Kurt Adel Wien, Österreichische Verlagsanstalt, 1967, pp. 467 + 17 
plates. 


Tus 's a new attempt to define the specific character of Austrian literature 
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and to place the Austrian writers within the framework of an independent 
Austrian cultural and Jiterary tradition. Kurt Adel ıs right in claiming 
that the terminology of German literary history, which derives its period- 
ization and its categories mainly from the development of reichsdeutsch 
literature, is not suited to deal adequately with Austrian writing. 

In his Preface (pp. 5-6), Adel explains how he proposes to deal with 
the material at hand. Although roughly accepting 1765, 1815, 1857 and 
1918 as the main caesuras, he uses a mixture of historic, philosophic, 
aesthetic and geographic chapter-headings to come to grips with the 
‘complexity of inter-relations’, which constitute the ‘great, multifarious 
rhythm of literature’. 

I do not think that Adel, because of his rather impressionistic categor- 
izing, has succeeded in bringing his vast material into any kind of 
perspicuous order. He classifies about 1100 writers as ‘Austrians’ and tries 
to say at least some words about every one of them. This necessarily 
explodes the limits of any coherent presentation and leads to a complete 
lack of proportion in view of the relative literary value of the writers 
treated. Adel devotes three pages to Grillparzer, two to Stifter, Wildgans, 
Werfel and Rılke, less than two to Musil, one to Hofmannsthal, Raimund, 
Nestroy, Karl Kraus and Kafka. One cannot help feeling that all the 
valuable work that went into amassing the vast body of information con- 
tained in the book might have better been used to produce an ‘encyclo- 
pedia of Austrian literature organizing the individual entries in alpha- 
betical form. 

Throughout his book, Adel makes some interesting and highly relevant 
points about the characteristics of Austrian literature—stressing the survival 
of the Baroque tradition and the relative insignificance of the impact of 
German Klassik and Romantik, and pointing to an attitude of basic 
commonsense realism that discards abstract philosophical speculations and 
is highly critical of emotional ınstability. As it stands, however, the most 
instructive feature of Adel’s book is the impression it imparts of the 
existence of an enormous body of bad and mediocre writing and a 
mighty undercurrent of provinctalism. (Owing to its sometimes clumsy 
presentation, this is even more strongly felt in Adel’s book than in 
Nadler’s or Nagl-Zeidler-Castle’s histories of Austnan literature.) This 
provincialism is not only a matter of artistic quality, but also of ideology 
and politics. Extreme großdeutsch nationalism, idyllic Heimatkunst, strong 
antisemitic tendencies clearly point to a dominant current of basic con- 
servatism and primitive reactionary thought in both pre- and post-1918 
German-Austrian writing which helps to explain the easy surrender of 
the country to Hitler in 1938. 

Adel claims that Austria was ‘the only state within German Volkstum 
that after 1945 could win strength for the future out of its past because 
this past had remained untouched by the sphere of politics’ (p. 362), but 
this is completely untenable on the evidence given in his book—even if 
the arrangement of the material tends to obscure this evidence. Staunch 
nazis and convinced communists are sometimes lumped together with pacifist 
humanists and purely lyrical poets—admittedly under chapter headings 
which indeed do not reveal anything of the political commitments of the 
authors. (E.g. Lebensmut, Dienen, Leid und Befreiung, etc.) Adel tries 
to be impartial, objective and unpolitical when dealing with fascist trends— 
but tends to be slightly critical of leftist writing; so he only very faintly 
hints at Josef Weinheber’s strong involvement with the Hitler regime in 
Austria (pp. 376-377}—but stresses the detrimental effect of political 
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commitment on Theodor Kramer’s poetry in exile (p. 332), etc. 

Geist und Wirklichkeit fails to convince the reader that Adel’s con- 
clusion is right in stressing the European and humanitarian mission of 
Austria (p. 395), but the sheer amount of material the book contams will 
make it an interesting document for scholars working in the field of 
Austrian literature. 


Monash University LESLIE BODI. 


SPRACHWISSENSOHAFT HEUTE. Hans Glinz Stuttgart, Metzler, 1967, 
pp. 78. 


THis very readable little book comprises four controversial lectures (three 
in German, one in English) on topics with wide implications for German 
linguistics, delivered by Professor Glinz in 1965 and 1966 In the first 
lecture, Aufgaben der deutschen Philologie der Gegenwart, Glinz speaks 
to us as the co-architect of a new university German course (at Aachen) 
We can summarize the problems raised as follows: 

1. The relationship between synchronic and diachronic linguistics. 

2. The place of older phases of language and iterature in a course 

3. The extent of specialization within Germanisnk, and the relationship 

between linguistic and literary studies. 

4. Material for study. 

(Aachen has replaced the old split of German Departments into Neuere 
and Altere Abteilung by a more appropriate division into Neuere deutsche 
Literatur and Deutsche Philologie—the latter, Glinz’s section, treating 
German synchronic and diachronte literature, stylistics, earlier literature.) 

Glinz repeats the plea of his famous countryman Saussure to avoid 
confusion of synchrony and diachrony. His teaching programme 1s based, 
in the first instance, on synchronic grammar of contemporary German, 
which is attracting the interest of an increasing number of university 
teachers and scholars. Preference for contemporary German is justified 
by the availability of informants (including the student himself), It could 
also be mentioned that Glinz’s course gives prospective teachers a valu- 
able background. 

Glinz makes use of two pedagogical principles: 

(a) One should proceed from the known to the unknown 

(b) Deduction of rule from example or text :s preferable to induction 

after a given rule, A 

and the philological fact that the ancestral line Gothic, OHG, MHG, NHG 
is by no means ‘direct. He thus arrives at the 7ollowing order of study: 
NHG Grammar, German dialects (a knowledge o= which he considers indis- 
pensable as a ‘bridge’ to the older phases of the language), MHG, OHG, 
Gothic. For the above-mentioned reasons this order has much to recom- 
mend itself (providing a background survey cf the literary, social and 
political history of the previous period can be worked into the beginning 
of each course). But while some study of dialects is certainly instructive, 
are there really sufficient dialect writers of ment from sufficiently diverse 
regions? Too much pre-occupation with dialects by the non-specialist 
might take up time needed for one of the greatest periods in German 
literature, the Middle Ages 

Close linguistic analysis of a text, with Glinz’s substitution and permuta- 
tion tests, is a valuable starting point for literary criticism. It stimulates 
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a discussion that leads to a more ‘objective’ textual interpretation. Modern 
photo-copying equipment makes these methods feasible also for earlier 
phases of the language. 

Glinz hopes to avoid over-specialization by giving all students a core 
of topics from all aspects of Germanıstik to teach them a method for all 
the disciplines, and the opportunity to specialize, e.g in manuscripts, par- 
ticular works or genres, the contemporary language( especially language 
acquisition). Unfortunately he neglects the relationship between German- 
istik and border disciplines (e.g. Sociology, Psychology, Philosophy). 

This is an outstanding contribution to fundamental thought on courses 
which I recommend to all Germanisten. 

In the second lecture, Strukturalistische und inhaltbezogene Methoden 
in der Germanistik, Glinz develops his method of textual analysis. His 
use of texts and experimental methods (reading — Klangprobe, substitution 
and permutation tests) enables him to deduce Inhalt in a ‘concrete’ way. 
Glinz precedes the description of his method with a diagram showing the 
divisions of structuralism (empurisch-deskriptiv; axiomatisch-synthesierend, , 
including Glossematik and generative grammar). He might have done better 
to avoid the use of ‘empirisch’ in the left-hand column, for it figures 
(though in a slightly different sense) in Hyelmslev’s works, which Glinz 
labels ‘axiom-synth’. As structuralism includes all schools which ‘embed’ 
the unit in the system, Glinz includes generative grammar under that main 
heading. However, with this inclusion he should certainly have modified 
the following, which contradicts the real position of the transformation- 
alistsi: ‘,.. gehen die meisten (vor allem amerikanischen) Strukturalıs- 
ten von der Lautlehre aus . .’ In the two years since this lecture, Glinz’s 
statement concerning the scepticism of structuralists vis-d-vis meaning has 
become outdated? and many works have appeared on structural semantics 
and semantic component in generative grammar. 

Glinz demonstrates admirably through the analysis of a NHG text and 
even a MHG one how syntactic and semantic description can be a first 
step to literary appreciation. 

The Relation between Inner and Outer Form is a paper delivered in 
Georgetown, U.S A Here again Glinz reconciles methods from Inhaltbez. 
Grammatik and Structuralism to arrive at a working hypothesis for linguis- 
tic analysis which he tests on a section of the American Declaration of 
Independence as it appears to the reader of the 1960s By substitution in 
slots and detailed analysis, Glinz returns to the five linguistic layers he 
presents in Deutsche Syntax’ — from the most content-based to the most 
formal: 


1, Das Gemeinte which ambiguously includes the meaning of both 
text and utterance. 
2. Nomolexicon, -syntax (semantic structures and units of the language) 
corresponding to Chomsky’s deep structure. 
3. Morpholexicon, -syntax, corresponding to surface structure. 
4. Phonomorphology (allomorphs), the most formal layer. 
5. Corresponding to all these layers — suprasegmental phonemes.4 
It is a little surprising that the same linguist who, on p. 26, rightfully 
complains about the jargon of some papers at conferences, should (pp. 52- 
56) employ new terms for concepts already covered by nomenclature in 
widespread use Moreover, Phonomorphology (which is not identical with 
Morphophonemics) may give rise to confusion. 
However, Glinz has provided us here with an effective total method of 
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description which takes us from structural linguistics through stylistics 
to the beginning of literary criticism. 

The fourth lecture treats the place of Didaktik in the academic discipline 
of language and literature. 

Glinz’s ideas are well worth careful consideration and provide the 
reader with much fresh food for thought. 


Monash University MICHAEL CLYNE 


1 Glinz, p. 35. 

* A change was already somewhat apparent by 1955, cf. J. J. Katz and 
P. M. Postal— An Integrated View of Linguistic Descriptions, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1964. 

3 H Glinz — Deutsche Syntax, 2nd ed., Stuttgart, 1957, p. 15. 

4 In Deutsche Syntax, pp. 15-16, G calls these Pkonodie (cf. prosody) 


GERMAN CULTURE IN THE LIBRARIES OF MELBOURNE : THE 
STATE LIBRARY OF VICTORIA, BAILLIEU LIBRARY, UNIVER- 
SITY OF MELBOURNE, GERMAN DEPARTMENT LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, MONASH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
S. Radvansky and L. Bodi. [Melbourne], Monash University, 1967, pp.v 
+ 536 [recte 537]. 


THE National Library in Canberra, together with cortributing libraries, has 
assumed responsibility for five union cataloguing projects. Two of these 
are concerned with monographs, one with those published before 1960 
and the other with those issued since, The third covers periodicals and 
sorials, the fourth newspapers and the fifth manuscripts relating to Aus- 
tralia. The main purpose of these union catalogu2s is to facilitate the 
co-operative use of library resources on a national scale, or in other words, 
to make inter-library borrowing faster and give reszarch workers readier 
access to the total library resources of the nation. A Guide to Collections 
of Manuscripts relating to Australia is currently being issued in loose-leaf 
binders, a revised loose-leaf edition of Serials in Australian Libraries : 
Social Sciences and Humanities is progressively superseding the interim 
edition of this work published in two volumes in 1963, and a second 
edition of Newspapers in Australian Libraries was published in 1967. The 
union catalogue of monographs is expected to be completed by 1970, but 
because of the great cost involved will probably never be published. Con- 
tributions come from two sources. One is a by-product of the current 
accessions cataloguing in the co-operating libraries throughout Australia, 
the other is the end result of a vast micro-filming project of their respec- 
tive monograph holdings (pre-1960 imprints). Nearly three million entries 
have already been micr ed and re-converted to cards for editing and 
integration into the union catalogue. Where teleprinter links are available, 
reference to the union catalogue for a speedy book location is now already 
possible, 

Even after the completion of the retrospective union catalogue, check 
lists covering limited fields will still be very useful. Such a list is cur- 
rently being prepared for East Asian Studies, and the present ‘German 
Culture’ catalogue was preceded by a similar Monash undertaking in the 
field of French Studies. 
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This inventory of material relating to ‘German Culture’ was compiled 
from the shelf lists of the four libraries concerned. The advantages of 
such a procedure were pointed out by Melvil Dewey: 

‘By simply printing the shelflist at any time an admirable subject 
class list is made for any topic on which there may be present interest; 
eg. if a town contemplates a new water supply, interest is greatly 
stimulated, and everything about waterworks is wanted. The librarian 
has only to open his shelflist to 628.1 and 352.6 and print it.” 
German Culture is, however, much more complicated than a waterworks, 

at least as far as compiling a check list is concerned, particularly if, as in 
the case in hand, there is no statement given of the meaning of ‘German 
Culture’, The scope of the catalogue is nowhere clearly defined. In the 
Introduction there are frequent references to ‘German books’ and ‘German 
book holdings’. But this check list is obviously not a compilation of just 
German (or Austrian and Swiss-German) books. A study of the contents 
of the catalogue reveals however, that the criteria for including a particular 
title were twofold: the work, in any language, had to be about specific 
aspects of German Culture, 154 in number, selected from and arranged 
according to DDC and ranging from Bibliographical Science (010) to Aus- 
trian History (943.6). Secondly, the work had to be by a German (or 
Austrian and Swiss-German) author, (out not ‘those German born persons 
who left Germany at such an early age that the total product of their 
working life fell outside the limits of German Culture’ (p. iii). So, for 
example, the only justification that works like H. Licht, Sexual life in 
ancient Greece, C. von Fuerer-Haimendorf, The naked Nagas: head- 
hunters of Assam, H. F. Schurmann, The Mongols of Afghanistan are 
included in this survey of ‘German Culture’ is that the authors are Ger- 
man. It is here that anomalies arise. If the compilers of this catalogue 
decided to include the above-mentioned works on anthropology and cus- 
toms, how can they justify the omission of the works of German classical 
scholars for example? The failure to check Latin Literature and especially 
Medieval and Modern Latin (879) for relevant material has led to an 
even greater anomaly. We have the situation here, where works by 
German authors on aborigines in South Australia and the pagan tribes of 
the Nilotic Sudan, to quote only two examples, are included as ‘German 
Culture’, yet the following authors and works have been omitted: Ecbasis 
captivi, Waltharius, Ruodlieb, Hrothswith von Gandersheim, Notker der 
Deutsche, Albrecht von Halberstadt, Carmina Burana, Niclas von Wyle, 
Jacob Bidermann, etc. It should also be mentioned that in Australian 
libraries, though probably nowhere else, the MHG Rolandslied and the 
Ackermann aus Böhmen are sometimes catalogued under the French and 
Slavonic sections respectively, both of which were likewise not checked for 
relevant material. 

The compilers state in their introductory remarks that there is ‘a crip- 
pling lack of periodicals in all fields’ (p. ii). No one would dispute this. 
However, they make the situation appear more crippling than it really is 
by omitting, for a reason the reviewer was unable to determine, the follow- 
ing complete sets of serials in the Baillieu Library: the three divisions of 
the IBZ, Eppelsheimer, DVjs, JEGPh, GRM, Trivium, Erasmus, Frank- 
furter Hefte, Geistige Arbeit, Zeitschrift für deutsche Kulturphilosophie, 
Zeitschrift fur alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Beiträge zur Kunde der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen, Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
die Bruecke, Zeitschrift fiir Tierpsycho.ogie. Of the complete sets omitted, 
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mention should be made of the DLZ (1936), Archiv für das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Literatur (1921#), Deutsche Rundschau, Pan, 
Preussische Jahrbücher, Ruperto-Carola, Logos, Fhilologus. Because of 
the unreliability of the catalogue with regard to Baillieu’s serial holdings, 
users should consult the union catalogue mentionec above, which also lists 
the periodicals in Melbourne’s special libraries, including the Royal 
Society’s long unbroken run of Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse. 

There is very little evidence of editing, although the Technical Remarks 
(pp. ii-iv) suggest that some form of editing was undertaken. The biblio- 
graphical data are presented in an inconsistent fashion, ranging from very 
detailed entries with author, title, date, place of publication, publisher, 
page numbers, name and volume of series, and brief annotations to biblio- 
graphically inadequate entries with only the author and title given, the 
latter occuring in ca. 350 cases or over 15% of the total number of 
entries. Works rather too frequently appear in two different places; og. 
the Melbourne set of Beitrdge is to be found under 830.05, the Monash 
set under 430.5, and the index makes no referencs to the latter. Some of 
the larger series could have been itemized; eg. the State Library’s collec- 
tion of the Bibliothek der Gesammten Deutschen National-Literatur in 45 
volumes, which contains material unique in Australia. 

The compilers state in the Introduction that their catalogue contains 
‘more than 25,000 titles’ (p.1). The reviewer was able to count only ca. 
21,500 titles, including the duplications. Is it perhaps possible that the 
discrepancy is due to the same fault in the photographic procedure that 
was responsible for obliterating the last part of some of the entries? 

Despite these shortcomings and limitations the catalogue is still a useful 
guide to ‘German Culture’ holdings in the four libraries concerned. Aus- 
tralian research workers in the field of Germen Studies will find it a 
valuable bibliographical aid. The compilers have an unrivalled knowledge 
of the subject and it is to be hoped that they will follow this project up 
with a report which not only locates and describes present strengths and 
weaknesses in greater detail than the Tauber Report, but also presents 
a plan for sharing resources and rationalizing acquisitions. Australia can- 
not afford to have three competing university libraries within a few miles 
of one another. 

1 Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative Inc'ex, 17th ed., 1965, vol 1, 

p.81. 


University of Melbourne. C. KOOZNETZOFF 


IKHTISAR SEJARAH KESUSASTERAAN MELAYU BARU 1830-1945. 
Li Chuan Siu Kuala Lumpur, Penerbitan Pustaxa Antara, 1966, pp xii + 
246. 


MR Li Chuan Siu’s Survey of the History of Modern Malay Literature, 
1830 to 1945 is the first full-length study of the literature of Malaya to 
have been written in Australia. (Mr Li is a leczurer in the Department of 
Indonesian and Malayan Studies at the University of Sydney.) Within the 
framework which the author has chosen, and by contrast with other more 
fluent studies of this period of Malay literature, this book is a significant 
contribution to Malay Studies, despite its very serious shortcomings. 
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There is in the book an execessive pre-occupation with the historical 
context of books at the expense of genuine literary criticism. (Perhaps A 
Survey of the History and Literature of Modern Malaya, 1830 to 1945 
would have been a better title for the book). The first is often not made 
relevant to the books discussed. The second is often reduced to a list of the 
books written by the ‘significant’ authors of the period under discussion, 
after a lengthy biography of the relevant authors. Granted that one would 
rather have the biography and list of books than not, what one neverthe- 
less has is a catalogue rather than a genuine survey based upon a critical 
approach to the texts. The retelling of various plots is interesting although 
inconsistently done and sometimes is a substitute for further analysis; 
comments such as “This book is composed of two parts, both of ninety 
pages’ or ‘This ia a short novel (79 pages)’ were frequent enough to be 
quite dispiriting to this reviewer at least. 

The book is divided into four parts, Part One, on the whole the worst 
section of the book, deals with ‘The Time of Transition’ (from Classical 
to Modern Malay Literature) and mainly with the figure of Abdullah bin 
Abdul Kadir Munshi. Part Two deals with ‘Modern Malay Literature at 
the End of the Nineteenth Century (1870-1900)’, Part Three with ‘Modern 
Malay Literature at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century (1900-1925)’ 
and Part Four with ‘Modern Malay Literature from 1926 to 1945’. In the 
last section, which covers pages 67 to 246, nineteen different authors are 
dealt with. Little attention is given to verse in any of the sections. Many 
of Mr Li’s sources are all too predictable. 

Nevertheless, the very comprehensiveness of the cataloguing will make 
the book an essential tool for any serious study of this formative period 
in Malay letters for some years to come. And it has given the period as 
a whole a certain validity and self-respect that it was beginning to lose in 
comparison with the more exciting developments in Malay literature now 
taking place It is a well-printed book, the cover is excellent, and the 
text contains few typographical errors. An index, however, would have 
been a useful adjunct. As a book which leads not away from, but towards, 
literature, Mr Li’s Survey has its justification. We look forward to his 
forthcoming study of Malay literature after 1945. 


H. G. AVELING. 
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NOTES 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETIES 


THE Linguistic Society of Australia has recently been established at an 
maugura] meeting held in Canberra, Australia, for the purpose of further- 
ing interest in, and support for, linguistic studies in Australa. 

‘Linguistics has been introduced as a subject of study, research and 
teaching in a number of Australian universities in recent years, and its 
scope and extent in Australia is increasing rapidly. 

Enquiries and correspondence concerning the Linguistic Society of Aus- 
tralia should be addressed to Mr B. H. Jernudd, Secretary, Linguistic 
Society of Australia, c/o. Department of Modern Languages, Linguistics 
Section, Monash University, Clayton, Victora, 3168, Australia. 

The Linguistic Society of New Zealand was established in 1958 and its 
annual publication Te Reo is now in its tenth year of publication En- 
quiries should be addressed to Professor K J Hollyman, Department of 
Romance Languages, University of Auckland, P.O. Box 2175, Auckland 
There has also been formed recently a Linguistic Society of the University 
of Papua and New Guinea, at Port ‘Moresby 
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SINCERITY AND ORDER IN THE 
‘PRINCESSE DE CLEVES’ 


NOLA M. LEOV 
University of Otago - 


In L'Intelligence et l'Echafaud, Camus, wita his characteristic 
grave lyricism, expressed certain intuitions about La Princesse de 
Cléves. The unity of the novel, he notes, does not lie in the struc- 
ture, which is ‘fort lache, rebondit en plusieurs récits, débute dans 
la complication si elle termine dans l'unité.” Its classicism, as he 
calls it, derives instead from its ‘unity of intention’, ‘une certaine 
obstination’. 

‘Il me semble,’ he suggests, ‘que Mme de la Fayette ne vise, 
rien d’autre ne l’intéressant au monde, qu’à nous enseigner une 
très particulière conception de l’amour. Soa postulat singulier 
est que cette passion met l’être en péril . . ? 


By comparison, marriage, even loveless marriage, is a lesser evil, 
and Camus concludes: 


‘On reconnaît ici l’idée profonde dont la répétition obstinée 
donne son sens à l’ouvrage. C’est l’idée de l’ordre.’ * 


In these magnificent phrases, Camus penetrates to the heart of 
La Princesse de Clèves. The quest for order, as he indicates, is 
apparent not only in the controlled language used by Madame de 
La Fayette, but in the attitudes of her main characters, who seek 
to impose limits on their conduct and so achisve a certain form 
in their lives. The Prince de Clèves tries and fails. The Princess, 
more mistrustful of herself, and also more lucid,.perhaps succeeds, 
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but her success entails renunciation. The quest for order then. 
Madame de La Fayette seems to be suggesting, at least in the 
sphere of sexual relationships, leads either to isolation or death. 

In fact, she is saying, the quest is an impossibility, for the simple 
reason that love, like the wind, ‘bloweth where it listeth’: ‘lon 
n’est pas amoureux par sa volonté.” (p. 108)? The Princess, for 
example. bitterly upbraids herself for not loving her husband, 
‘comme si c’eust esté une chose qui eust esté en son pouvoir.” 
(p.181) In this situation, contrary to what Camus implies, marri- 
age is neither a protection nor a solution. The Prince on the one 
hand finds no satisfaction in marriage, because his passion is not 
requited: ‘La qualité de mari lui donna de plus grands privilèges; 
mais elle ne lui donna pas une autre place dans le cœur de sa 
femme. Cela fit aussi que, pour estre son mari, il ne laissa pas 
d’estre son amant, parce qu'il avoit toujours quelque chose à 
souhaiter au delà de sa possession; et. quoy qu’elle vescust par- 
faitement bien avec luy, il n’estoit pas entièrement heureux.’ (p. 
33) The Princess on the other hand, though her love is returned. 
is constantly racked with shame at her failures to live up to her 
ideal of order, by remaining faithful. in spirit as well as in deed. 
to her husband. Her states of mind reveal a continual oscillation 
between the emotions generated by her passion, and distress at her 
lack of loyalty. Marriage for her is both an obstacle and a source 
of deep self-reproach. But a further factor is also involved. her 
refusal to believe in love itself. For Madame de La Fayette. love 
survives only so long as it is frustrated. (p.33) And it is for this 
reason that the Princess refuses to make what would seem to be 
the obvious compromise, to reconcile passion and order. after the 
death of Cleves, by marrying Nemours. 

‘Je scais que vous estes libre, que je le suis. et que les choses 
sont d’une sorte que le public n’auroit peut-estre pas sujet de 
vous blasmer, ny moy non plus, quand nous nous engagerions en- 
semble pour jamais. Mais les hommes conservent-ils de la pas- 
sion dans ces engagemens éternels? Dois-je espérer un miracle 
en ma faveur et puis-je me mettre en estat de voir certainement 
finir cette passion dont je ferois toute ma félicité. M. de Clèves 
estoit peut-estre unique homme du monde capable de con- 
server de lamour dans le mariage. Ma destinée n’a pas voulu 
que j’aye pu profiter de ce bonheur; peut-estre aussi que sa 
passion n’avoit subsisté que parce qu’il n’en auroit pas trouvé 
en moy. Mais je n’aurois pas le mesme moyen de conserver la 
vostre: je croy mesme que les obstacles ont fait vostre con- 
stance.’ (p. 192) 
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This then is the central theme of La Princesse de Cleves. But 
what perhaps is less obvious is the way the same question and 
certain attendant notions are explored in the episodes which act as 
a backdrop to the main story. Here different solutions are tried, 
but the end result is the same, frustration, suffering, and death. 

The Court of Henri II in which Mademoiselle de Chartres first 
appears in the early winter of 1558 presents a glittering surface. 
‘La magnificence et la galanterie n’ont jamais paru en France avec 
tant d’éclat que dans les dernières années du règne de Henry 
second. (p. 5) ... Jamais cour n’a eu tant de belles personnes et 
d'hommes admirablement bien faits. (p. 7) ... Le goût que le Roy 
François premier avoit eu pour la poésie et pour les lettres, régnoit 
encore en France; et le Roy son fils, aimant les exercices du corps, 
tous les plaisirs estoient à la cour; mais ce qui rendoit cette cour 
belle et majestueuse, estoit le nombre infiny de princes et de grands 
seigneurs d’un mérite extraordinaire.” (p. 8) 

It is a Renaissance court, and Madame de La Fayette strives 
to keep its splendour constantly before our eyes. There are re- 
peated references to balls and suppers, and lengthy descriptions 
of the series of court festivities connected with the betrothals of 
the King’s daughter and sister resulting from the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis. The keynote is magnificence. ‘Le Roy ne songeoit 
qu’à rendre ces nopces célèbres par des divertissemens où il pust 
faire paroître l’adresse et la magnificence de sa cour. On proposa 
tout ce qui se pouvoit faire de plus grand pour des balets et des 
comédies, mais le Roy trouva ces divertissemeas trop particuliers. 
et il en voulut d’un plus grand éclat. Il résolut de faire un tournoy 

> (p.89) At the betrothal ceremony itself, a similar love of 
lavish display is apparent. and Madame de La Fayette, normally 
Sparing of precise description, permits herself a detailed account 
of the dress and ceremonial. 


‘Le matin, le Duc d’Albe, qui n’estoit jamais vestu que fort 
simplement, mit un habit de drap d’or meslé de couleur de feu, 
de jaune et de noir, tout couvert de pierreries, et il avoit une 
couronne fermée sur la teste. Le Prince d’Orange, habillé aussi 
magnifiquement avec ses livrées, et tous les Espagnols suivis des 
leurs, vinrent prendre le Duc d’Albe à Vhostel de Villeroy où il 
estoit logé, et partirent, marchant quatre à quatre, pour venir 
à l’evesché. Sitost qu’il fut arrivé, on alla par ordre à l’église: 
le Roy menoit Madame qui avoit aussi une ccuronne fermée et 
sa robbe portée par Miles de Montpensier et de Longueville. La 
Reine marchoit ensuitte, mais sans couronne . . . (p. 150) 
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Indeed, love of display is felt to be a virtue in itself. It is one of 
the qualities of the Queen herself (p. 6) and of the King’s favourite, 
the Maréchal de Saint-André. (p. 14). The Reine Dauphine, too, 
attaches importance to display, as is witnessed by her description 
of the meeting between Henry VIII and François ler: 


‘Ils se traitérent tour à tour avec une magnificence extraordi- 
naire, et se donnèrent des habits pareils à ceux qu’ils avoient fait 
faire pour eux-mesmes. Je me souviens d’avoir ouy dire que 
ceux que le feu roy envoya au roy d’Angleterre estoient de satin 
cramoisy, chamarré en triangle, avec des perles et des diamants, 
et la robe de velours blanc brodée d’or.’ (p. 84) 


The background that Madame de La Fayette sketches in is thus 
a sumptuous one. She also takes pains to suggest the handsomeness 
and the outstanding gifts of the majority of the courtiers. The 
Queen is ‘belle’, the King’s daughter ‘commençoit à faire paraître 
un esprit surprenant et cette incomparable beauté qui luy a esté 
si funeste’ (the first hint given by Madame de La Fayette of the 
havoc caused by love)® and Marie Stuart, the Reine Dauphine, is 
‘une personne parfaite pour l'esprit et pour le corps’ (p.7) The 
men are equally lavishly endowed. Always full of valour, they too 
are almost invariably ‘beaux’ and ‘bien faits. Nemours and 
Mademoiselle de Chartres eclipse the rest of the Court only in 
being even more highly endowed: they are ‘ce qu’il y avoit de 
plus parfait à la cour’ (p.38) and it is this which brings them 
together. Given their pre-eminence ‘il estoit difficile qu’ils ne se 
plussent infiniment.” (id.) 

The court so described is held together by a clearly detectable 
discipline, both social and moral. The social discipline entails 
above all a constant attendance at court. The Prince de Clèves 
must leave his young wife to mourn the death of her mother alone 
in the country, and return to Paris to ‘faire sa cour’. (p.57) She 
herself, after a decent interval, must return to public life, and 
receive the visits of condolence that etiquette stipulates for a 
bereavement. ‘Il est temps que vous voy(i)ez le monde,’ says 
her husband, ‘et que vous receviez ce nombre infini de visites dont 
aussi bien vous ne scauriez vous dispenser.’ (p. 70) She, too, must 
‘faire sa cour’, (p.81) and this obligation is one of her greatest 
burdens, since it prevents her from adopting one of the obvious 
solutions to her situation—escape. Though her mother has advised 
her if necessary to leave court, ‘elle n’estoit pas maitresse de 
s'éloigner. (p.88) Only during her period of mourning can she 
avoid Nemours (p. 77); thereafter, even in her own home, because 
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of the constant round of visiting, she has no privacy. When, for 
example, she tries to absent herself from her husband’s sickroom, 
where Nemours is a constant visitor, on the score that ‘elle ne 
croyoit pas que la bienséance voulust qu’elle fust tous les soirs avec 
ce qu’il y avoit de plus jeune à la cour,’ (p.79) her husband 
entirely rejects the notion. 

Hence, at the height of her private distress she is forced to lead 
a completely public life. After her celebrated confession ‘elle alla 
... au Louvre et chez la Reine Dauphine à son ordinaire, (p. 
133) and similarly she does not dare abseat herself from the 
ceremonies connected with the betrothals. (g. 136) Only illness, 
real or feigned, offers an escape from such continual public ap- 
pearances, and the Princess, at moments of crisis, sometimes re- 
sorts to subterfuge to escape into some measure of privacy. 

The moral code introduces into this environment a further ele- 
ment of discipline, but also a possibility of disorder. This double 
effect is the result of a duality in the code itself, which imposes a 
stricter discipline on women than on men. Men, in the sphere of 
sexual relationships, have considerable freedom of action. A man 
may court a woman, even a married woman, openly, and it is felt 
to be a signal honour for him to win her affections. The Chevalier 
de Guise, recognising that he is no match for Nemours, gives up 
his pursuit of Madame de Cleves: 


‘Mais pour quitter cette entreprise, qui luy avoit paru si diffi- 
cile et si glorieuse, il en falloit quelqu’autre dont la grandeur pust 
Poccuper. Il se mit dans l’esprit de prendre Rhodes...’ (p. 93) 


Gloire for men thus embraces the notion o? sexual as well as 
military conquest. Madame de Clèves recognises that it is not 
surprising that Nemours should have boasted about the confession: 
‘I n’a pu s’imaginer qu’il estoit aimé sans vouloir qu’on le sceust 
... Jay eu tort de croire qu’il y eust un homme capable de 
cacher ce qui flatte sa gloire.” (p. 147) And indeed Nemours only 
regrets the boast because he thereby incurs Madame de Clèves’ 
anger. It is in a similar spirit that the Vidame de Chartres proposes 
to read parts of Madame de Thémines’ letter to ‘toute la jeunesse 
de la cour’ on the grounds that ‘peu d’hommes en recevoient de 
pareilles.” (p.98) The rôle of the husband in such contests is 
simply that of the rival to be overcome, and Nemours does not 
hesitate to cast unjustified suspicion on Cléves as a means of 
breaking down his wife’s attachment to him. (p. 142) 

There are certain limits to this freedom of action however. One 
of these is a question of etiquette. The love: may allude to his 
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feelings, he may even make open declarations, though this is 
perhaps to show a certain lack of respect; (p. 92) but such declara- 
tion should not contain a too premature recognition that the love is 
returned. Nemours’ one twinge of conscience occurs on this score: 


‘Il estoit inconsolable de luy avoir dit des choses sur cette 
avanture qui, bien que galantes par elles-mesmes, lui paroissoi- 
ent, dans ce moment, grossières, et peu polies, puisqu'elles avoi- 
ent fait entendre à Mme de Clèves qu’il n’ignoroit pas quelle 
étoit cette femme qui avoit une passion violente et qu’il estoit 
celuy pour qui elle l’avoit.’ (p. 148) 


His crime, in short, is having claimed a conquest before she, by a 
declaration of her own, has made it permissible for him to do so. 
. The formalities have not been properly observed. 

The other limitation is, in a sense, one of hierarchy. The Vidame 
de Chartres is criticised even by Nemours, for keeping two liaisons 
going at once, one with the Queen, another with Madame de 
Thémines (and later with Madame de Martigues). ‘On m'a accusé 
de n’estre pas un amant fidèle et d’avoir plusieurs galanteries à la 
fois; mais vous me passez de si loin que je n’aurois seulement osé 
imaginer les choses que vous avés entreprises,’ he exclaims. (p. 
109) The difference however seems to be solely in the rank of the 
lady deceived. It is legitimate to be unfaithful to an ordinary 
woman, but it is a little more hazardous to betray a queen. 

The gloire of women on the other hand lies in attracting the 
attentions of men of note, (p. 11) provided they are seen to be 
unmoved by them. Unable to avoid them, their one weapon is 
coldness. Clèves, for example, advises his wife that, where Nemours 
is concerned, ‘elle n’avoit qu’à agir avec luy avec la sévérité et la 
froideur qu’elle devoit avoir pour un homme qui lui tesmoignoit 
de lamour.’ (p. 146) At most, if the man was too forthright in his 
declarations, she could show herself to be offensée. Nemours here 
shows his skill: he has manoeuvred so subtly that Madame de 
Cleves can assure her husband that ‘on ne m’a jamais rien dit dont 
jaye pu m’offencer.’ (p. 128) Similarly, when Guise does declare 
himself, it is only her agitation which prevents her from showing 
the right reaction. ‘Dans un autre temps elle auroit esté offensée.’ 
(p. 92) In her early months at court, thanks to her mother’s coun- 
sels and her own indifference to the numbers of glittering young 
men who pay her court (and who include the King’s favourite, 
the Maréchal de Saint-André), Madame de Cleves has no difficulty 
in fulfilling this rôle. thus inspiring considerable respect, (p. 34) 
and huilding up the reputation for virtue that her mother wished 
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for her. (p.56) If she should be seen to fall, she will be dishon- 
oured, as Madame de Thémines risks dishorour if her letter to 
the Vidame should fall into the wrong hands. ‘Par cette avanture. 
je déshonore une personne qui m’a passionnément aimé et qui est 
une des plus estimables femmes du monde,’ the agitated vidame 
assures Nemours. (p.100) He can, in short, communicate the 
contents of her letter to others, because this redounds to his gloire, 
but he must conceal her identity, because to reveal it will destroy 
hers. 

Where a married woman is concerned. not only is her own hon- 
our at stake, but also that of her husband. This is why Madame 
de Chartres urges her daughter: ‘Songez ce qu: vous devez à votre 
mari’, as well as ‘Songez ce que vous vous devez 4 vous-mesme.’ 
(p.56) Hence, in part, Cléves’ despair on learning of his wife’s 
passion. (p. 146) 


‘M. de Clèves avoit épuisé toute sa constance à soutenir le 
malheur de voir une femme qu’il adoroit, touchée de passion 
pour un autre. Il ne luy restoit plus de courage; il croyoit mesme 
n’en devoir pas trouver dans une chose >ù sa gloire et son 
honneur estoient si vivement blessez.’ 


A man’s honour thus remains paradoxically untouched by his 
own infidelities (so that Cléves can speak openly to his wife about 
a hypothetical mistress (p. 64) but will be destroyed by his wife’s. 
The woman, in other words, in an environment which permits 
open sexual competition among men, bears the whole responsibil- 
ity for her own and her husband’s honour. I: is only in the field 
of extra-marital relationships that the man bears any remotely 
parallel responsibility, in that he is in some measure expected to 
be faithful to his mistress, if not to his wice. ‘On fait des re- 
proches à un amant; mais en fait-on à un mary, quand on n’a 
à luy reprocher de n’avoir plus d’amour,’ says Madame de Cleves 
to Nemours. (p.193) The code in short requires complete marital 
fidelity of women, extending even into widowhood, as the Madame 
de Tournon episode shows. The Princess herself is furious with 
the Vidame de Chartres for arranging an encounter between her- 
self and Nemours after the death of her husband and thus ‘d’avoir 
oublié l’estat où je suis et à quoy il expose ma réputation.” (p. 186) 
It is only extra-marital fidelity which is required of men, and even 
this is not strictly observed: the example of Nemours shows that a 
man can be promiscuous and nevertheless esteemed. (p. 11) 

In fact. we are in the presence of two cverlapping codes, a 
marital code which demands greater chastity of women than of 
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men, and a code of courtly love, only partly observed however, 
in which the man must forever love and the lady forever resist. 
The two codes are reconcilable only when the extra-marital rela- 
tionships are kept within the bounds of an elegant flirtation; when 
the rules of courtly love are followed in a kind of game. As soon 
as genuine feeling intervenes, as in the case of the Princess, tre- 
mendous strains will be set up, particularly for the woman, against 
whom the dice are heavily loaded. This becomes even more true 
in a situation such as that obtaining at Henri Il’s court, where the 
courtly love code is in the process of breaking down, permitting 
the man to aspire to actual physical conquest, and hence imposing 
on him only very limited obligations of restraint and self-discipline. 

Into this potentially unstable situation, Madame de La Fayette 
introduces a further disruptive element: political ambition. In her 
opening description she presents the Court as the centre of a power 
struggle between a number of extremely ambitious people, with the 
King acting as a kind of pivot. His right hand man is the Connes- 
table de Montmorency (p. 11), whose power is coveted by another 
favourite, the Duc de Guise, and his brother the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, ‘né avec une ambition démesurée.’ (p. 9) They are thwarted 
for the moment because they are out of favour (p.13) with the 
Duchesse de Valentinois, the real power behind the throne, gov- 
erning the King ‘avec un empire si absolu que l’on peut dire 
qu’elle estoit maîtresse de sa personne et de l’Estat.” (p.12) Her 
rise to this position, through an earlier power struggle, and the 
arbitrary manner in which she has exercised her power, are re- 
lated to her daughter by Madame de Chartres. (pp. 39-45) Con- 
versely, the Queen, whose ambitious temper ‘luy faisoit trouver une 
grande douceur à régner’ (p. 6) hates Montmorency, so that it is 
not surprising, on the death of her husband, to see her throw in her 
lot with the Guises. Each of these powerful people heads a fac- 
tion, and the resulting political groupings indirectly affect the fate 
of the heroine. It is because her kinsman the Vidame de Chartres 
is a Queen’s man, and is hated as a result by Madame de Valen- 
tinois, that her marriage with Cleves initially falls through, since 
Cleves’ father is of the Valentinois faction. (p. 23) Madame de 
Valentinois also wrecks the projected marriage with the Duc de 
Montpensier (p. 72) while the Guises oppose the Chevalier’s 
marriage to her because of the Cardinal’s personal hate of the 
Vidame. (p. 25) This also has a partly political basis; the Vidame 
enjoys the confidence of the Queen, to which the Cardinal him- 
self aspires. (p. 108) The difficulties that Mademoiselle de Chartres 
encounters in finding a suitable match are thus political ones. and it 
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is partly if indirectly for political reasons thai she accepts Clèves 
finally, out of gratitude to him for proposing et a time when ‘per- 
sonne n’osoit plus penser à elle,’ (p. 33) wkich incidentally, in- 
creases her sense of duty towards him (id.), In short, the Princess’s 
initial situation as a ‘malmariée’, which is one of the contributing 
factors to her tragedy, is a by-product of the power struggle. 

The complex political structure which Madame de La Fayette 
thus sketches collapses on the death of the kinz, and reforms, with 
Madame de Valentinois and Montmorency disgraced, and the reins 
of government firmly in the hands of the (now) Queen Mother and 
the Guises. But Madame de La Fayette is less interested in the 
permutations of this power structure than in its origins, which, she 
suggests, are largely sexual. In a long, rather awkwardly intercal- 
ated narrative, she gives the history of Madame de Valentinois’ 
liaison with the King, the origin of her political power. She is 
shown to be a woman of inordinate political ambition, who has 
used her physical attraction to obtain, and retain, a hold over the 
King, in spite of infidelities which are common knowledge. For the 
severe Madame de Chartres, the King’s prolonged arachuent is 
neither explicable nor excusable: 


‘Il est vray répondit-elle, que ce n’est ni le mérite, ni la 
fidélité, de Mme de Valentinois qui a fait naître la passion du 
Roy, ni qui l’a conservée, et c’est aussi en quoy il n’est pas 
excusable; car si cette femme avoit eu de la jeunesse et de la 
beauté jointe à sa naissance, qu’elle eust eu le mérite de n'avoir 
jamais rien aimé, qu’elle eust aimé le Roy avec une fidélité 
exacte, qu’elle l’eust aimé par rapport à sa seule personne sans 
intérêt de grandeur ni de fortune, et sans se servir de son pouvoir 
que pour des choses honnestes ou agréables au Roy mesme, il 
faut avouer qu’on auroit eu de la peine à s empescher de louer 
ce prince du grand attachement qu’il a pour elle.’ (p. 39) 


The king himself in other words is but one more illustration of 
Madame de La Fayette’s main theme, that love is completely ir- 
rational and unpredictable, and ‘met l’ätre en péril’. That he 
suffers from the liaison is patent both from Madame de Chartres’ 
narrative and from an episode later in the book when the details 
of a quarrel between himself and his mistress are shown circulating 
round the court: grapevine, and incidentally -evealing to Cleves 
the existence of the liaison between Madam> de Tournon and 
Sancerre. Another court figure who owes his political situation to 
sexual attraction is the Vidame de Chartres, head of the Princess’s 
familv. The Queen has singled him out to be her confidant, even 
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though this has laid her open to ‘la honte d'avoir fait les premiers 
pas’. (p.110) The Vidame, though he does not return her passion 
— ‘les sentiments que j’ay pour elle ne sont pas d’une nature à me 
rendre incapable de tout autre attachement,’ he says blandly (p. 
108) — yields to the temptation: 


‘ma vanité n’estoit pas peu flatée d’une liaison particulière avec 
une Reine, et d’une Reine dont la personne est encore extrême- 
ment aimable.’ (p. 104) 


He commits the error however of trying to indulge in other amorous 
intrigues at the same time, thereby causing the Queen considerable 
suffering (p. 107) and ultimately bringing about his own disgrace. 
A third example of this blending of sexual and political intrigue, 
and of the suffering it causes, is apparent in the story of Marie 
Stuart. the Reine Dauphine. She also has her following, but 
although a Guise, is powerless, because hated by both the Queen 
and the Duchess, and for the same reason, that her mother was 
once loved by the King to the point that he considered divorce 
in order to marry her. (p.28) To prevent this, she was forced 
into a marriage with the King of Scotland, which, according to her 
daughter, ‘l’a mise dans un royaume où elle ne trouve que des 
peines.” (p.29) Love is thus seen by Madame de La Fayette as 
being a source of suffering, partly because exploited by the un- 
scrupulous for political ends. It is perhaps poetic justice that they 
are sometimes themselves victims of their ambition, like Anne 
Boleyn ‘qui avoit de l’ambition’ (p. 84), and who having succeeded 
in snaring Henry VII is executed for having roused his jealousy. 
(p. 85) 

Not all the intrigues described by Madame de La Fayette are 
political however. The story of Madame de Tournon is an illus- 
tration of an amorous intrigue without political overtones. Tired 
of the strict seclusion which bienséance prescribes for widows, she 
begins a liaison first with Sancerre, then with d’Estouteville, ultim- 
ately devising a strategem which will permit her to marry the latter 
without appearing to be unfaithful to the former. It is only her 
death which brings the whole sordid scheme to light. (pp. 60-70) 
She is not however suggested to be an isolated example. and 
Madame de La Fayette goes so far as to say: 

‘L’ambition et la galanterie étoient l’âme de cette cour.” (p. 23) 

Beneath the decorous surface then, the Court is a network of 
intrigue, and appearances are only saved by a universal indulgence 
in dissimulation. The Queen herself ‘avoit une si profonde dis- 
simulation qu’il estoit difficile de juger de ses sentimens.’ (p. 6) 
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This is revealed in her overtures to the Vidame de Chartres, in 
whom, ironically enough, she is hoping to find a confidant who is 
at once sincere (p. 105) and discreet (p. 101). In return, the 
Vidame conceals his intrigues with Madame de Thémines and 
Madame de Martigues, acting at the same time a comedy of sin- 
cerity and fidelity towards the Queen. Madame de Thémines’ letter 
reveals a further example of dissimulation and counter-dissimula- 
tion (p. 96); she suspects the Vidame of concealing some infidelity 
to herself, and pretends to have lost interest in him so as to revive 
his attachment and give herself an opportunity for revenge. The 
Vidame moreover says nothing of any of his conquests even to 
Nemours, his dearest friend. Sancerre similarly conceals his at- 
tachment to Madame de Tournon from Cleves and d’Estouteville. 
only to find that Madame de Tournon and d’Estouteville are also 
dissimulating. It is not surprising, in view of this, that Madame 
de Chartres should warn her daughter of the ‘peu de sincérité des 
hommes.’ (p.17) and assure her: 


‘Si vous jugez sur les apparences en ce lieu-cy . .. vous serez 
souvent trompée: ce qui paroist n’est presque jamais la vérité.’ 
(p. 40) 


Nemours is the epitome of this indulgence in intrigue, and a past 
master at dissimulation, or as it is somecimes euphemistically 
called ‘discrétion’. 


‘Il avoit tant de douceur et tant de disposition à la galanterie 
qu’il ne pouvoit refuser quelques soins à calles qui tächoient de 
lui plaire: ainsi il avoit plusieurs maîtresses, mais il estoit diffi- 
cile de deviner celle qu’il aimoit véritablement.” (p. 11) 


The same discretion is apparent from the outset in his courtship 
of Madame de Clèves. Though his loss of interest in earlier mis- 
tresses, and in the projected marriage with Elizabeth of England. 
reveals to the interested Court that he is in the throes of a grand 
passion, he. skilfully conceals its object, and manages to adapt 
his behaviour in such a way as to come as much as possible into 
contact with the Princess without betraying his interest to the world 
at large. 


‘Mme de Clèves lui paroissoit d’un si grand prix qu'il se 
résolut de manquer plutost à luy donner des marques de sa 
passion que de hazarder de la faire connoître au public. Il n’en 
parla pas mesme au Vidame de Chartres, qui estoit son amy 
intime. et pour qui il n’avoit rien de caché.” (p. 46) 
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He simulates an affection for the Reine Dauphine, with whom 
Madame de Clèves is a favourite, so as both to encounter her 
frequently and to mask his interest; when the Princess’s bereave- 
ment permits her to lead a more retired existence, he pretends to 
develop a passionate interest in hunting, so as to avoid frequenting 
the places where she is no longer to be found. Even when he wears 
her colours at a tournament, they are so chosen that none but she 
will be aware of their significance. (p.152) In this concealed 
manoeuvring, his quickness of wit is of considerable advantage. 
When the Reine Dauphine overhears a murmured declaration, 
he smoothly rewords it in such a way as to avert suspicion, and 
even when taxed with being the hero of the famous confession, he 
is able, after a momentary hesitation, to invent a plausible explana- 
tion which all but convinces the perspicacious Reine Dauphine. 
The effect of this skill is sometimes to mislead Madame de Cleves 
as well. At first imagining that her feeling is returned (p. 46) she 
more than once endures agonies of jealousy because she comes to 
suspect that he is really attached to some other woman, the Reine 
Dauphine, or Madame de Thémines. Conversely, Nemours’ one 
lapse in discretion, his relating of the accidentally overheard con- 
fession to his friend the Vidame, also causes her to suffer bitterly. 
from a shamed feeling that he is simply engaged, like other men, 
in one more attempt at sexual conquest, about which he can boast 
when victory has added to his glory. (p. 147) Paradoxically, in 
the Court environment, both dissimulation and frankness are liable 
to give pain. i 

To counter dissimulation, the Court is rife with gossip. Every- 
one watches everyone else, speculating and commenting on appar- 
ently most trivial matters. The Reine Dauphine’s behaviour is 
characteristic. Intrigued by the change in Nemours after his return 
from Brussels, and in no way deceived by his pretended interest 
in ber, she sets about trying to discover the reason. He will, she 
decides, have confided in the Vidame de Chartres, so that the 
obvious method of discovering the truth will be to pump the 
Vidame’s mistress, Madame de Martigues. (p. 54) The expedient 
of course fails, because Nemours has said nothing to the Vidame. 
All that can be gleaned by close observation is that the lady appar- 
ently does not return his feeling. (p.73) Hence the Reine Dau- 
phine’s extreme curiosity over the letter which apparently fell from 
Nemours’ pocket, but which was in fact the Vidame’s. (p.91) It 
is in the same spirit that she repeats the story of the confession in 
Nemours’ hearing, in the hope that he will give himself away. 
Because Madame de Clèves is also present, Nemours’ normal 
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presence of mind does in fact desert him momentarily, and the 
Reine Dauphine immediately grasps the significance of this: 


‘Regardez-le, regardez-le, she cries to Madame de Clèves, et 
jugez si cette avanture n’est pas la sienne.” (p. 140) 


Information so gleaned is speedily passed from hand to hand. 
The story of the confession passes from Nemours to the Vidame, 
(who thereafter watches him closely in the hope of detecting if he 
is in fact the hero of it (p. 137)), from the Vidame to Madame de 
Martigues, who communicates it to the Reine Dauphine, who then 
hotly embarrasses the Princess by retailing it to her. The letter 
incident is another example of this continual exchange of gossip. 
In this case two stories are spread, one, that the letter is Nemours’, 
being told to the Princess by the Reine Dauphine, the other, the 
true one, ultimately reaching the ears of the Queen, and leading, 
in spite of the hastily devised stratagem, to the Vidame’s disgrace. 
In a precisely similar way, the quarrel between the King and 
Madame de Valentinois over the Maréchal de Brissac is related 
circumstantially to Clèves by d’Anville (who, being a Montmor- 
ency, is ‘in the know’), is passed on under oath of secrecy by 
Cleves to Sancerre, by Sancerre to Macame de Tournon, by 
Madame de Tournon to Clèves’ sister-in-law, and so back to 
Cleves, who thus learns of the connection between Sancerre and 
Madame de Tournon. 

The true nature of the Court now becomes clear. Beneath its 
glittering and decorous surface, it is a kind of sexual jungle, an 
incarnation of disorder. Lip service only is paid to fidelity and 
order: the Vidame can keep three affairs going at once, Nemours 
can be a byword for galanterie without thereby being in any way 
dishonoured. The Vidame’s own disgrace too is political rather 
than moral. Sexual attraction moreover is perverted to political 
ends. This anarchy is given a veneer of respectability by a con- 
stant recourse to dissimulation until the appearance comes to be 
almost more important than the reality: even the severe Madame 
de Chartres can excuse the mistress of the Duc d'Orléans on the 
score that ‘elle avoit caché avec tant de soin la passion qu’elle 
avoit pour ce prince qu’elle a mérité que l’on conserve sa réputa- 
tion.” (p. 43) 

This is the environment into which Madame de La Fayette 
introduces her heroine. She is immediately placed at a disadvan- 
tage because of the qualities with which her creator endows her. 
In the first place, she is trained by her mother to mistrust the 
sexual passion which is the motivating power behind most court 
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relationships, and to adhere to a strict code of marital fidelity. 
(p.18). This alone would be sufficient, in view of the attitudes 
prevailing at court, and Madame de La’ Fayette’s belief that pas- 
sion is both unpredictable and uncontrollable, to provide the seeds 
of future suffering. Her loveless marriage to Clèves, determined 
by political factors, provides the cadre, and also involves Clèves in 
her struggle. But Madame de La Fayette ensures that her suffer- 
ing will be prolonged and increased by attributing to her another 
quality scarcely in evidence at court, sincerity. 

The long introduction to the novel, and the intercalated episodes, 
badiy balanced or awkwardly introduced though they sometimes 
are, thus have a clear purpose. It is to show the Princess as not 
merely the most outstanding among many outstanding people. but 
as someone whose qualities place her in sharp contrast with her 
background. A complex counterpoint ensues, in which she now is 
seen to act in clear opposition to the monochrome mass of courtiers 
who surround her, and in particular to Nemours, their epitome; 
now is forced by her closed environment, filled with inquisitive 
bystanders, to adopt something of their methods of subterfuge and 
dissimulation. The stories in short act as a foil to the Princess’s 
heroic attempt to live up to a certain code of sexual purity and 
sincerity in an unpromising environment. 

The Princess’s sincerity is mentioned soon after her appearance 
at Court, and is used by her mother as a means of guiding and 
controlling her behaviour in a situation described by Madame de 
La Fayette as ‘très dangereuse pour une jeune personne.” (p. 24) 
At first all is open between them. The Princess, indeed, is so 
frank about her reactions towards both Clèves and the Chevalier 
de Guise that ‘Mme de Chartres admiroit la sincérité de sa fille. 
et elle l’admiroit avec raison, car jamais personne n’en a eu une si 
grande et si naturelle.’ (p.33) She is even frank at first about 
Nemours, though what she says rouses the suspicion in her mother 
that she finds him more attractive than she realises. But as the 
attraction grows she begins, unconsciously, to conceal it (p. 46), a 
tendency which Madame de La Fayette appears to believe natural, 
since Cléves and his friend the Chevalier de Guise manifest it too. 
‘Ts louérent d’abord Mlle de Chartres sans se contraindre. Ils 
trouvèrent enfin qu’ils la louoient trop, et ils cessérent l’un et 
l’autre de dire ce qu’ils en pensoient” (p.21) The Princess’s 
mother respects this unconscious dissimulation, and resorts to a 
stratagem to break down the attraction, suggesting that Nemours 
is really interested in the Reiné Dauphine. The Princess’s resulting 
jealousy opens her eyes: lucid now about her own feelings, she 
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determines to confess them to her mother. Lucidity in short re- 
stores her natural frankness, though this is now more willed than 
spontaneous. She is prevented from confzssing by her mother’s 
illness, but on the latter’s deathbed, all omce more becomes open 
between them, though too late for her mother to be of any further 
assistance. 

The Princess is now alone, and in a situation of great difficulty. 
Her irresistible attraction to Nemours is ar invitation to disorder 
in an environment which encourages sexual anarchy while paying 
lip-service to order. By giving way, she would be faced like the 
rest of the Court with the problem of keeping up an appearance 
of order while in reality consenting to disorder. By resisting, she 
gives herself a double problem of disciplining both her inner 
feelings and her outward appearance. Naturally sincere and in- 
experienced, she is forced to learn dissimulation and subterfuge. 
She has already had one lesson in this, perhaps surprisingly, from 
her mother, who manages to combine high principles with worldly 
savoir-faire, and succeeds in ‘covering up’ most plausibly for her 
daughter on the occasion of the Maréchal de Saint-André’s ball. 
(p.51) Later we see the Princess herself concealing the true nature 
of her interest in Elizabeth (p. 82), hiding the fact that she has 
seen Nemours take her portrait, so as not to cause a scandal 
(p. 87), pretending to have hurt her foot so as to escape home after 
the Reine Dauphine teases Nemours about tae confession in her 
hearing (p. 143), and feigning illness so as tc avoid encountering 
Nemours at the bedside of the dying King. (p. 154) 

She is not however particularly successful at dissimulation. Her 
feelings are clearly identified by the Chevalier Ce Guise (pp. 37, 82, 
92, 94), by her mother, and not least by Nemours himself. whose 
considerable experience makes him extremely perspicacious: ‘il 
avoit déjà esté aimé tant de fois qu’il estoit difficile qu’il ne con- 
nust pas quand on l’aimoit.’ (p.81) She has little control over her 
expression, blushing when her mother tells a lie on her behalf 
(p. 51); when her husband taxes her jokingly with giving away her 
portrait, ‘elle trouva qu’elle n’estoit plus maîtresse de ses paroles et 
de son visage.’ (p.88) Time and time again shs escapes detection 
only because some chance circumstance masks the truth that is 
written in her face. In the first phase of her battle against her 
passion ‘elle estoit dans une tristesse profonde; la mort de sa mére 
en paroissoit la cause, et l’on n’en cherchoit point d’autre.’ (p. 78) 
Later, when she is informed by the Reine Daupnine of the change 
in Nemours, her embarrassment passes unnoticed only because her 
friend is not looking at her. (p. 73) When she sees Nemours take 
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her portrait her reaction is in fact observed by the Reine Dauphine, 
who however for once fails to grasp its significance. (p. 87). It is 
similarly the fortunate fact that she has her head down which 
enables her to hide her agitation when the Reine Dauphine tells 
her gleefully about the confession. (pp. 138-139) At a later stage 
it is only the bustle at Court over the betrothal ceremonies which 
permits her and also Nemours, for once no longer master of him- 
self, to conceal their distress. (p.149) It is no wonder then that 
she envies Madame de Thémines ‘la force qu’elle avoit eue de 
cacher ses sentimens à M. de Nemours.” (p. 97) 

This incapacity for dissimulation renders the contest very un- 
equal between herself and Nemours. At no time is she ever com- 
pletely sure of his feeling, whereas he is early certain of hers. In 
spite of her determination, after her period of mourning, to give 
him no sign of her feelings (p. 77) ‘elle ne le voyoit plus qu’avec 
un trouble dont il s’appercevoit aisément.’ (p. 81) She gives herself 
away again at the time of his accident, (p. 91) and finally in a 
moment of extreme agitation begs him openly to leave her alone. 
(p. 135) He capitalises on his knowledge by making more and more 
thinly veiled declarations. (pp. 93, 135) Consequently the first 
effect of Madame de Cléves’ natural openness is to weaken her 
defence against Nemours. 

Where her husband is concerned, the effect of her sincerity is to 
cause her to feel a double sense of guilt, not only for her emotional 
infidelity, but for the duplicity that it engenders. She not only does 
not love her husband, she is also deceiving him. By court stand- 
ards this is normal: ‘il n’y a que vous de femme au monde qui 
fasse confidence à son mary de toutes les choses qu’elle sgait,’ says 
the Reine Dauphine. (p. 117) For Madame de Cléves, however, it 
is torture. She cannot bring herself to tell her husband a falsehood 
even when the purpose of it is to avoid Nemours. ‘Elle sentit . . . 
de la honte de se vouloir servir d’une fausse raison et de déguiser 
la vérité à un homme qui avoit si bonne opinion d’elle.” (p. 79) 
After the letter episode she is even more distraught to discover 
‘qu’elle estoit d’intelligence avec M. de Nemours, qu’elle trompoit 
le mari du monde qui méritoit le moins d’estre trompé.’ (p. 120) 
All this makes it less surprising that she should ultimately de- 
termine to confide in him, unexampled though such an act would 
appear in her environment. (pp. 127, 129, 130, 144) She considers 
the idea for some time beforehand, however, (pp. 89, 97) and is 
encouraged to put it into practice by the Prince’s own advocacy 
of sincerity, when relating to her the story of Sancerre. Instead of 
carrying dissimulation so far (cf. p. 69), he claims, Madame de 
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Tournon, by being open about having fallen in love with another 
man, would have earned the right to Sancerre’s consideration and 


respect. 


‘Je vous donne, luy dis-je, le conseil que je prendrois pour 
moy-mesme; car la sincérité me touche d’une telle sorte que je 
croy que si ma maîtresse, et mesme ma femme, m’avouoit que 
quelqu'un lui plüst, j'en serois affligé sans en estre aigri. Je 
quitterois le personnage d’amant ou de mari, pour la conseiller 
et pour la plaindre.’ (p. 64) 


Thus emboldened, she makes, her confession, hoping thereby to 
obtain her husband’s help, (p. 125) but conscious at the same time 
that she is performing an act of extreme courage. (p. 127) 

Her courage does not receive its due reward. Because she con- 
ceals the name of the man concerned, her husband, at first touched 
by her confidence, (pp. 126-127) comes little by little paradoxically 
to doubt the very sincerity the confession has made manifest. This 
uneasiness is fostered by Nemours’ act in letting out the story of 
the confession. Cleves refuses to believe that his wife did not reveal 
it, while she has been encouraged by Nemours to believe that her 
husband did. The result is a breakdown in mutual trust, particu- 
larly on the part of the Prince. Henceforth he oscillates between 
hesitating to believe his wife, and being reassured by her frankness, 
(pp. 145, 162) until the report that Nemours has been seen enter- 
ing the park at Coulommiers causes him to lose faith in her alto- 
gether. His final attitude to sincerity shows a complete volte-face. 
On his deathbed, he expresses the wish that his wife had deceived 
him as other women would have done. ‘Je vous aimois jusqu’à 
estre bien aise d’estre trompé, je l’avoue à ma honte; j’ay regretté 
ce faux repos dont vous m’avez tiré. Que ne me laissiez-vous dans 
cet aveuglement tranquille dont jouissent tant de maris?” (p. 176) 
In spite of his boast, the Prince has discovered that he is incapable 
of living with the truth about love, and comes almost to prefer 
deception. This is in effect to adopt the attitude of the Court at 
large: to consent to disorder, provided it is decently veiled by 
dissimulation. Paradoxically, the Princess’s sinczrity, in an environ- 
ment where it is too rare to be understood or believed in, leads to 
tragedy. 

The Princess herself however makes no such concession. After 
her husband’s death she has one final interview with Nemours 
in which she speaks to him with equal sincerity. (p. 187) Conscious 
to the last of the difference between herself and the rest of the 
women at court (cf. p. 147) she tells him frankly why she cannot 
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marry him. Her reasons—her sense of responsibility for her hus- 
band’s death, and her clear realisation that Nemours, once satisfied, 
will cease to be faithful—reflect her recognition that the order she 
aspires to is unattainable. But she does Nemours the justice of 
speaking to him with complete and characteristic honesty before 
turning her back on him and all he represents. It is fitting that the 
woman whose integrity and sincerity made her so much at odds 
with the values of the court should end her days in seclusion. 


NOTES 


‘A Camus: Théâtre, Récits, Nouvelles, Gallimard, (1962), pp. 1890-91 


? Page references are to the edition of La Princesse de Clèves by E. Magne, 
Droz, 1950. 


° Cf, also the passing reference to Chastelart (p. 27), as well as the pro- 
tagonists of the intercalated stories. It is a constantly recurring leit-motif 
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THE SO-CALLED ABSOLUTE CONSTRUCTION 
IN OLD FRENCH 
TYPES : VOIANT TOZ, OIANT TOZ 


C. W. ASPLAND 
University of Queensland 


In the present article I shall examine the syntax of the so-called 
absolute construction in twelfth century Old French (types voiant 
toz, oiant toz) as an illustration of the central principle enunciated 
several times by Ferdinand de Saussure that ‘ . . . les identités 
diachroniques et synchroniques sont deux choses très différentes’! 
and that‘... étymologie et valeur synchronique sont deux choses 
distinctes”? | 

The most outstanding example of the application of the syn- 
chronic approach to the study of Old French syntax, Petite syntaxe 
de l’ancien français by Lucien Foulet, appeared some fifty years 
ago. Foulet clearly stated his method in the preface of the first 
edition in 1919: 

Comme nous en tenons à un moment très déterminé de l’évolu- 
tion de la langue, nous nous sommes borné à décrire les faits que 
nos textes nous mettaient sous les yeux. . .. Nous avons poussé 
très loin notre détachement à l'égard des secours que pouvait nous 
apporter l’histoire de la langue. Nous n’avons même pas laissé 
entrevoir que le français vint du latin, et nous avons soigneusement 
évité, autant que cela était possible, les termes qui rappelaient par 
trop la grammaire latine.® 
As recently as 1963 Pierre Guiraud stressed the immanent char- 
acter of linguistic categories, maintaining that structures ‘... ne 
sont identifiables qu’en synchronie—c’est-a-dire à l’intérieur d’un 
état de la langue telle qu’elle fonctionne effectivement à un 
moment précis de son histoire entre les individus d’une collectivité 
determinde’.* The similarity between the ideas expressed by Foulet 
and Guiraud is evident. Yet the latter writer still regretted the 
absence of any structural description of Old French and the 
arbitrary way in which French grammar has been forced into the 
framework of Latin and of its terminology. We only need to look 
at the various studies that have been made of the so-called abso- 
lute construction in Old French (voiant toz, oiant toz) to realize 
how much grammarians have been fettered by the retrospective 
historical approach. Almost without exception writers before and 
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after Foulet have looked back to Latin in order to interpret voiant 
toz. Even as recently as 1966 Moritz Regula continues to classify 
the construction as an ablative absolute derived from Latin.’ 

In order to show the limitations of the historical approach and 
of the search for possible Latin models that have bedevilled the 
study of Old French syntax in general, I shall discuss briefly the 
work of those grammarians who attempt to analyse the construc- 
tion voiant (oiant) toz retrospectively in the light of its supposed 
Latin descent. 

The problem that has most concerned writers on the so-called 
absolute construction is whether the -ant form should be classed 
as a present participle or as a gerund. Among the writers who 
maintain that the -ant form is the present participle in voiant 
(oiant) toz as in the Latin ablative absolute construction omnibus 
videntibus (audientibus) are Friedrich Diez,®, Amédéé Mercier," 
Eugène Etienne, Eugen Lerch? and Bernard Weerenbeck.?° None 
of these grammarians has been able to explain satisfactorily why 
the -ant form in this construction is for the most part uninflected 
with a plural ‘subject’ whilst the Latin present participle agrees 
with the noun or pronoun. Furthermore, it is now generally admit- 
ted that in the spoken language the Latin present participle passed 
more and more into the category of adjectives whilst its verbal 
functions were largely taken over by the ablative of the gerund 
in -ndo.!! The invariable verbal -ant form in Old French stems 
from this gerund in -ndo which gradually became detached from 
the declension and lost its substantival value. 

Most writers whose work I have examined on the absolute con- 
struction are of the opinion that the gerund has replaced the present 
participle in Old French. Albert Stimming!? and Stanko Škerlj! 
explain the presence of the gerund by the general practice in Old 
French of using the invariable -ant form derived from the Latin 
gerund in -ndo where the -ant form has verbal force. Paul 
Klemenz,!* Stanislav Lyer "5 and Heere Veenstra!® stress the sup- 
porting evidence that the gerund has replaced the participle in the 
absolute construction in both Spanish and Italian as it has done for 
all verbal uses in these two languages. According to this body of 
opinion then, we have the gerund in expressions of the type voiant 
toz where the -ant form remains uninflected despite the plural 
subject; and we are therefore justified in seeing a gerund in all the 
analogous cases where the subject is in the singular number.!? 

The limitations of the retrospective historical method of attempt- 
ing to classify voiant and oiant become all too clear when we 
examine the evidence of any Latin constructions that writers on 
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both sides produce to justify their arguments. The supporters of 
the theory of participial origin can give no example of a supposed 
form vidente or audiente with a plural subject to explain voiant 
(oiant) toz. Nor is there much reliable evidence of an absolute 
gerundial construction in Late Latin. Th> examples quoted by 
Škerlj (pp. 53-9) contain in no instance a gerund in -ndo with a 
plural subject in the accusative case; and the passage cited by 
Aalto!® from Leo of Naples, who wrote about the middle of the 
tenth century: ‘Darius . . . flevit veniendo ili in mentem parentes 
suos’ (2, 12), can scarcely be considered as reliable evidence for the 
origin of the Old French construction. 

It now remains to describe the syntactical usage of the one 
hundred and fifty-nine examples that I have found in some thirty 
twelfth century texts in order to ascertain whether the synchronic 
approach leads to any more satisfactory conzlusions than does the 
retrospective historical method followed by previous writers. 

Although not widely used during the twelfth century in com- 
parison with the adjectival -ant forms or the periphrasis compris- 
ing aler and the verbal -ant forms, the so-cal'ed absolute construc- 
tion is not as rare as some writers on the subject have suggested. 
Ferdinand Brunot wrote, for example: ‘Meis cette construction 
était fort peu étendue, et elle semble avoir appartenu spécialement 
aux verbes voir et oir’ (op. cit., II, 465). The following distribu- 
tion shows the relative frequencies of these two verbs in the texts 
that I have examined. At the outset I shall reiterate that no ex- 
amples occur in the early poems and fragments dating from before 
the twelfth century: La séquence de sainte Eulalie, La Passion, Le 
mystére de l'Epoux, the Alexandre of Albéric, La paraphrase du 
cantique des cantiques, La vie de saint Léger, La vie de saint 
Alexis. 


Text No. of Lines Voiant  Oiant 

Roland 4002 1 0 
Brendan 1840 2 0 
Le Bestiaire de Philippe de Thatin 3194 0 0 
Gormont et Isembart 661 1 0 
Anglo-Norm. Lapidaries, 

Alphabetical Lap. 1710 0 0 
Ibid., First French Version 966 0 0 
Loois 2695 2 7 
Chanson de Guillaume 3554 5 0 
Charroi de Nimes 1486 1 1 
Voyage de Charlemagne 870 2 0 
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Brut 14866 4 3 
Eneas 10156 5 1 
Moniage Guillaume I 934 0 0 
Marie de France, Lais 5772 0 3 
Erec et Enide 6878 3 0 
Tristan (Thomas) 392 1 2 
Ille et Galeron 5835 6 4 
Piramus et Tisbé 921 0 0 
Ducs de Normandie 44544 30 17 
Becket 6180 9 12 
Renart I-VI 5550 1 1 
Yvain 6818 6 1 
Tristan (Beroul) 4485 7 2 
Horn 5240 1 0 
Gace Brulé 0 0 
Raoul de Cambrai 8726 7 2 
Perceval 9234 5 1 
Marie de France, Fables 0 0 
Espurgatoire de saint Patrice 2302 1 0 
Les Chansons de Conon de Béthune 0 ] 
Poème Moral 3796 1 0 
Boeve de Haumtone 3850 0 0 

101 58 


Expressions of the type voiant (oiant) toz occur in twenty-four 
out of thirty-two of the texts examined. Of the two verbs veoir 
is more frequently used than oir (63.5 : 36.5 per cent). These 
figures confirm the opinion expressed by Paul Klemenz concerning 
the relative frequencies of the two verbs in Old French up to the 
fourteenth century (op. cit., p. 38). 

The -ant form is most often uninflected in the constructions 
voiant (oiant) toz throughout this early stage of the language. For 
this reason I prefer to regard it as a gerund if, that is to say, it 
still retains verbal force in an absolute construction. (As I shall 
point out, however, many twelfth century poets clearly regarded 
voiant and oiant as prepositions rather than as verbal forms.) The 
following table shows the relative frequencies of uninflected and 
inflected forms among the examples occurring in my selection of 
texts: 
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Uninflected Forms Singular subject 42 16 
Plural subject 56 34 

Inflected Forms Plural subject 3 8 
101 58 


The uninflected forms with a singular ‘subject’ (58, that is 36.5 
per cent) could be either gerunds or present participles in origin 
if we were to accept the possibility that the present participle with 
verbal force came into Old French in this construction as a survival 
of a function that was already obsolescent in Vulgar Latin. Much 
more significant is the fact that 90 of the 159 instances found 
(that is, 56.6 per cent) are uninflected with a plural ‘subject’. We 
can presume that such uninflected forms are gerunds in origin 
whatever the grammatical category they belong to during the 
period under discussion. Only a very smzll number of the total 
(11, that is 6.9 per cent) are inflected to agree with the accompany- 
ing plural noun or pronoun. If we consider the construction simply 
from the point of view of form in relation to other constructions 
containing the invariable gerund in the same texts, we are justified. 
on the basis of the statistical evidence set out above, in treating the 
verbal -ant form as a gerund in origin. Because evidence of abso- 
lute constructions in Latin using a gerund ir -ndo is either remote 
or at best indirect, I also believe that we are justified in seeing in 
the construction voiant (oiant) toz an independent creation of the 
French language. The accompanying noun or pronoun was put 
in the oblique case, perhaps on the analogy of certain absolute 
expressions in Latin. On the other hand, it was natural that the 
-ant form used should be the invariable verbel gerund as the Latin 
present participle lost its verbal force to give “he variable adjectival 
-ant form in French. 

If we merely examine the extant examples in their period and 
context without attempting to suggest their origin and nature in the 
very earliest stages of French, it becomes clear that voiant and 
oiant most often can be regarded as prepositions governing an 
object. The construction is thus an instance of the adaptability and 
resourcefulness of the emerging language that created new par- 
ticles out of existing verbal forms. The synchronic value of voiant 
and oiant was not the same as the etymological value. Further- 
more, the distinction in meaning between voicnt and oiant was in 
the process of disappearing during the twelfth century: ofant was 
being assimilated in meaning to voiant and replaced by it. Both 
forms were already giving way to devant by the end of the century. 
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Evidence proving that voiant was considered a preposition 
equivalent in meaning to devant can be found in the works of such 
writers as Benedeit, the author of The Voyage of St. Brendan, 
Marie de France, Chrétien de Troyes, Guernes de Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence and Benoit, the author of the Chronique des ducs de 
Normandie. If we compare the early twelfth century Anglo- 
Norman poem Brendan with the Latin model, we find that the 
author rendered videntibus illis not, as might be expected, by 
veianz eals or even by veiant eals (cf. line 1026) but by the para- 
phrase devant trestuz tuz veables 341 introduced by a preposition. 
The clerkly writer was aware that the Old French idiom corres- 
ponding to the Latin ablative absolute containing the present 
participle of videre was a phrase introduced by the preposition 
devant. Marie de France translated the Latin coram omnibus by 
veant tuz (Espurgatoire de saint Patrice 474), clearly showing that 
for her veant was a preposition meaning ‘in presence of’. Davant 
lor oiz (Ducs de Normandie 5763), which appears in the twelfth 
century MS.T, is replaced in the thirteenth century MS.B by 
veianz lor oiz. We are probably justified in regarding the earlier 
reading davant as what Benoit wrote. The variant veianz was 
probably introduced by a scribe who remembered the other in- 
stances of veiant in the poem and either recalled the Latin ablative 
absolute containing videntibus or else inadvertently made the -ant 
form agree with the plural noun. That Guernes de Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence and Chrétien de Troyes regarded voiant and devant as 
similar parts of speech can be seen from a comparison of the 
following passages: 


Estre iceo le jugerent k’il se despoillereit 
Devant le chevalier, se suffrir le voleit, 
E, veant ses amis, armes aportereit 
Becket 811-3. 
‘Voiant mes gens, devant mon tre, 
Ma parole en sera seüe.’ 
Perceval 2256-7. 


In each case the phrase introduced by the preposition devant con- 
stitutes an exact parallel to the so-called absolute construction. 

A further reason for believing that voiant and oiant were very 
soon regarded as prepositions is that both forms almost always 
precede the noun or pronoun. Only in three instances do they 
follow: mes oilz veanz (Chanson de Guillaume 2354, 2368) and 
nus oiant (Becket 5325). Samuel Garner considers that the -ant 
form in this construction was ‘ . . . felt to have a kind of prepo- 
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sitional force such as “before, in the presence of”,/19 a view that 
is reiterated by Klemenz (p. 39), Stimming (p. 546), Lerch (Prädi- 
kative Participia für Verbalsubstantiva, p. 13) and Foulet (p. 98). 
The latter writer compares voiant and oiant to prepositions ‘ . .. 
dans le genre de pendant et de durant, qu: ont passé par une trans- 
formation analogue’. Voiant and oiant are frequently classified 
as prepositions in the dictionaries and glossaries. Both Godefroy 
Vili, 155 and W. von Wartburg, Französisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch XIV, 422 define voiant as a preposition meaning ‘a la 
vue de, en présence de’. E. G. R. Waters classes veant as a preposi- 
tion in the phrase veant eals tuz (Brendan 1026) meaning ‘in the 
sight of, before the eyes of”. Salverda de Grave renders oiant les 
. barons (Eneas 7788) by the phrase ‘en presence des barons’.?! 

That voiant gradually crowded out oant in the Old French 
period is apparent if we consult the variants in the thirteenth 
century manuscripts. For instance: oiant ses compaignons (Loois 
1793), variant A voiant; oiant le rei (Brut 10736), variant H 
voiant; oiant la gent (Ille et Galeron 5280°, variant P 6181 voiant. 
There is also some evidence to show that oiant was beginning to 
give way to voiant in the latter part of the twelfth century. As I 
shall further point out below when discussing epic formulas intro- 
duced by these two words, formulas containing oiant generally 
modify a verb of ‘saying’. In the late twelfth century text Raoul de 
Cambrai, voiant replaces oiant in similar formulas modifying verbs 
of ‘saying’. The original meaning of oiani, ‘in the hearing of’, is 
gradually disappearing. 

The final stage of the evolution oiant > voiant > devant can 
be seen in Boeve de Haumtone, an Anglo-Norman epic poem dating 
from the end of the twelfth century. Voiant and oiant are no longer 
used; but devant is frequently followed by an object, for instance: 
270, 288, 289, 342, 530, 731, 755, 1177, 1232, 1623, 1713, 2103, 
2450, 2465, 2578, 2588, 2608, 2925, 3138, 3222, 3245, 3336, 3476, 
3771, 3779, 3828. In many of these examples we should expect to 
find voiant or oiant rather than devant. I have already pointed out 
that, when the main verb is one of ‘saying’, the phrase is often 
introduced by oiant in the epic poems. Compare the following 
lines from Boeve de Haumtone which indicate how easily oiant 
could be regarded as the same part of speech as devant and how 
easily the distinction in meaning between the two forms could 
become blurred: 


‘a ’emperur parlerai devaunt sa baronnie’ 270. 
a l’emperur devaunt touz il parla com baud 288. 
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‘e jeo me avantas devant mon baroné 
ke jeo avai deus lions tué’ 1713-4. 


Likewise in the following lines from Boeve de Haumtone we might 
expect to find voiant rather than devant: 


‘jeo vus frai chevaler e pus si porterez 
ma banere en bataile devaunt mon baronnez’ 529-30. 


‘jeo vey mun fiz devant moi levé en ber’ 2578. 


Boves li encontre sur Arundel de pris, 
devant tuz les autres va ferir Yvoriz 3244-5, 


The constructions voiant toz and oiant toz are thus the creation 
of Old French. The -ant form became a preposition equivalent to 
devant with a following noun or pronoun object. It is difficult to 
decide to what extent twelfth century authors were still conscious 
of the verbal origin of voiant and oiant and whether they still 
sometimes thought of the constructions as absolute phrases. In 
the rare examples with a noun or pronoun preceding the -ant form 
the notion of the absolute phrase seems to have been uppermost in 
the poet’s mind: mes oilz veanz (Chanson de Guillaume 2354, 
2368), nus oiant (Becket 5325). When the inflected form?” pre- 
cedes an inflected plural noun or pronoun, it is scarcely possible to 
decide whether the inflexion is due to Latin influence or simply to 
the close proximity of the noun or pronoun. It seems doubtful that 
veanz trestuz (Brendan 348) should be due to the deliberate imita- 
tion of the Latin ablative absolute construction when we recall that 
videntibus illis is rendered elsewhere in the poem as devant trestuz 
tuz veables 341. The author of Eneas may have been influenced 
by the Latin poem that he was freely translating when he wrote 
oianz toz les barons 7788; but generally he followed the normal 
twelfth century practice of using the uninflected form, for instance 
veiant els 9256, 10098; veiant tes homes et ta gent 9782. The 
influence of Latin seems unlikely in the other instances coming 
from texts not directly based on a Latin original: oianz tuz (Lais, 
Yonec 533); oianz ses genz (Tristan (Sneyd) 744); oianz toz 
(Ducs de Normandie 2042, 7887, 8608); oianz trestoz ceus de la 
place (ibid., 3674); oians tous (Raoul de Cambrai 4901). In view 
of the overwhelming number of uninflected forms it seems to me 
that the inflexion is due to inadvertence or to the close proximity 
of the oblique plural noun or pronoun rather than to any conscious 
attempt at imitating the Latin ablative absolute construction con- 
taining a present participle. Fairly conclusive evidence that the 
inflexion of the above examples was added fortuitously to an -ant 
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form already regarded as a preposition can be seen in the instance 
already cited from the Ducs de Normandie 5763; davant lor oiz 
in the twelfth century MS.T becomes veianz lor oiz in the thirteenth 
century MS.B. 

Klemenz (p.38) and Garner (p. 137) both observe that the abso- 
lute construction is restricted almost entirely to veoir and oir. 
Garner even maintains that with the exception of the two crystal- 
lized expressions containing voiant and oianı it is difficult to find an 
unquestionable example of the absolute construction. Nevertheless, 
a number of other verbs appear in my selection of texts constructed 
in this way: baänt, entrant, prophetizant, traïnant, vivant. Hence: 


Morz les lessent e freiz gesir gule baänt 
Horn 3283 
Quant prest e apareillied furent, 
Entrant august de Rome murent 
Brut 11123-4. 
À cel tens regna Salomun 
Ki funda templum Domini 
Si come Deus l’out establi; 
Prophetizant en Israel 
Amos, Aggeüs e Iohel 
ibid., 1622-6. 
Li destrier vont parmi lestor fuiant, 
Les sengles routes, les resnes trainant 
Raoul de Cambrai 2678-9. 


Likewise: Chanson de Guillaume 886; Horn 3286. 


‘Le grant renne de France a tire 
E tote la terre e l’empire 
Que tint vostre pere e vostre aive 
E quanque tint vostre besaive, 
Dunt il furent governeor, 
Seignor puissant ne teneor, 
Ice vos odtrei, mei vivant’ 
Ducs de Normandie 12859-65. 


The fact that the majority of these phrases are absolute construc- 
tions also indicates that the types voiant (oiant) toz were originally 
similar in grammatical function. Entrant (Brut 11124), however, 
appears to have undergone the same change of grammatical cate- - 
gories as voiant and oiant to become a preposition. Hans-Erich 
Keller lists entrant as a preposition meaning ‘au début de’ in this 
type of expression.?# 
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A number of writers who study these constructions historically 
in the light of their assumed Latin descent classify them as equiva- 
lent to subordinate adverbial clauses in relation to the principal 
verb the subject of which is not the same as that of the -ant form. 
Chief among these writers are Klemenz (p. 35), Etienne (p. 310) 
and Stimming (p. 545). Similarly Brunot writes: ‘Le vieux fran- 
çais connaît encore . . . la proposition participiale des Latins, 
exprimant les circonstances de toute sorte. Ce participe peut être 
présent ou passé’ (I, 246-7). He then quotes among his examples 
expressions of the kind veant toz, which he later reclassifies as the 
gerundial construction (II, 465). Meyer-Lübke (p.556), Lyer 
and Veenstra (p. 50) regard the relationship between the absolute 
construction (including the types voiant toz and oiant toz) and the 
principal verb as one of time, the -ant form expressing a simul- 
taneous action. The phrase mei vivant (Ducs de Normandie 
12865) in the passage quoted immediately above may be said to 
express simultaneity with the main verb odtrei. The absolute con- 
struction also expresses certain other relationships, particularly 
accompanying circumstances, for instance gule baänt (Horn 3283) 
modifying gesir and les resnes trainant (Raoul de Cambrai 2679) 
modifying vont fuiant quoted above. If voiant and oiant do still 
retain something of their, original verbal meaning, the expressions 
in which they occur may be said to express not only simultaneity 
but sometimes accompanying circumstances as well. In the fol- 
lowing instances the parallel or contrasting adverb or adverbial 
phrase of manner serves to accentuate the notion of accompanying 
circumstances. The absolute construction is therefore the exact 
equivalent to an adverbial complement as well as to an adverbial 
clause: 

Il l'en apele haltement, oiant toz 
Loois 1803.25 
Translation: ‘.. . loudly, in the hearing of all.’ 
... Di, ses viuz oir priveement 
U tu les viuz oir oiant tute ta gent? 
Becket 5233-4. 
. . . privately or . . . (with) all your followers 


6 


Translation: 
listening?’ 

Car amors ne se puet celer: 

Sovent cline l’un vers son per, 

Sovent vienent a parlement, 

Et a celé et voiant gent 

Beroul, Tristan 575-8. 

Translation: . . . ‘both secretly and openly’ (people looking on). 
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As I have shown, voiant and oiant gradually lost their literal 
meanings ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’ during the course of the twelfth 
century to become prepositions synonymous with devant. Because 
of this change of meaning and of grammatical category voiant and 
oiant may be said to introduce phrases expressing the relationship 
of place with the main verb. Hence: 


Tres bien li dites, oiant ses compaignons 
Loois 1793. 
Translation: ‘... before, in the presence of, his companions.’ 


Compare the variants A voiant (13th century), B devant (14th 
century). Compare also the similar locut.ons quoted above from 
Boeve de Haumtone containing devant and likewise modifying the 
main verb dire. 


L’ewe beneeite sur els 
jetereient li clerc e cels, 
od processiün e od chant, 
si cum custume esteit devant, 
a la porte tut dreit merreient; 
veant tuz la desfermereient 
Espurgatoire dz saint Patrice 469-74. 
Translation: ‘... before all...’ 
Compare coram omnibus in the Latin text. 


A certain number of constructions containing voiant and oiant 
provide complete hemistichs in the decasyllabic line or the alex- 
andrine where they often express common epic notions like ‘before- 
(my) knights, in the presence of (my) barons’. When groups of 
these phrases, similar in construction and metrical conditions, also 
convey related ideas, they constitute truz epic formulas. The 
majority of the formulas are of six syllables, one syllable often 
being furnished by the adjective tot. Sometimes a seventh syllable 
consisting of an indeterminate e not countec in the scansion occurs 
at the caesura or at the end of the line. 

Formulas introduced by oiant are almost always found coupled 
with a hemistich containing verbs of ‘saying’ or ‘calling’ or ‘ex- 
claiming’. Such a repeated combination suggests that for some time 
in the twelfth century oiant still had the separate meaning ‘in the 
hearing of? before it became synonymous with voiant and devant. 
With one exception all the following formulas introduced by oiant 
appear in Le couronnement de Louis and La vie de saint Thomas 
Becket which are dated 1131 and 1174 respectively by Raphael 
Levy in his Chronologie approximative de la littérature française 
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du moyen âge. In Raoul de Cambrai, on the other hand, which is 
dated 1180, only one formula contains oiant as compared with 
seven introduced by voiant; and of these seven formulas two 
modify verbs of ‘saying’: 

Qant gen parlai, voiant ma baronie 1892. 

Sor sains jura, voiant maint chevalier 5102. 
Even with verbs of ‘saying’, therefore, oiant is undoubtedly being 
crowded out by voiant in the latter part of the century. 
Formulas introduced by oiant: 


Tres bien li dites, oiant ses compaignons 


Loois 1793. 
Je vos desfi, oiant toz voz barons 

ibid., 1837. 
Qui me dis honte, oiant mes chevaliers 

ibid., 1843. 
Puis s’escria, oiant les chevaliers 

x ibid., 1969. 

Il Papela oiant tot le barnage 

ibid., 2387. 


Likewise: ibid., 2419. 


Mes k’il li face honur. oiant tut sun barne 
Becket 973. 
Oiant tut sun barnage, ceo dit: en bone fei 


ibid., 984. 
Dunc fu lit li escriz, oiant tut le tropel 
ibid., 1006. 
U tu les viuz oir orant tute ta gent? 
ibid., 5234. 
Alissandre de Wales, oiant mult de la gent 
ibid., 5433. 


Après a dit, oiant tot le barné 
Raoul de Cambrai 5836. 


Whilst all the examples of formulas containing oiant are of six 
(or seven) syllables, those containing voiant are sometimes of four 
syllables as well (Gormont et Isembart 571, Chanson de Guillaume 
2354, 2368, Charroi de Nimes 198). In two instances, where there 
is an epic caesura, they are of five syllables (Chanson de Guillaume 
1725, 2078). Hence: 

de sun cheval le derocha, 
par les dous resnes le cobra, 
veant ses euz, puis i monta 
Gormont et Isembart 569-71. 
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Vuelent rei faire, veiant 1ot le barnage 
Looïs 1440. 
Si se baisierent veiant maint chevalier 
ibid., 1976. 
Likewise: Raoul de Cambrai 1745, 2176, 5102, 6240. 
Veant le cunte les meinent as chalans 
Chansen de Guillaume 1725. 
Veant Willame, qui mult l’ad regretté 


ibid.. 2078. 
Mes oilz veanz le mistrent en un chalant 
ibid., 2354. 
Likewise: ibid., 2368. 
Mort le trebuche veant tut le barne 
ibid., 3272. 


Likewise: Raoul de Cambrai 5324. 
Voiant lor euz abati lor seignor 
Charroi de Nimes 198. 
Ore estes vus mis heoms, veant trestuz les voz 
Voyage de Charlemagne 803. 


E, veant ses amis, armes aportereit 
Becket 813. 
E veant sun barnage, quant il ert asemblez 
ibid., 899. 
Likewise: ibid., 1014. 
Veant tuz mes barons le vus estuet mustrer 
ibid., 915. 
Ainz li trencha le chief veänt ces de sun lin 
Horn 1536. 
Oant g’en parlai, voiant ma baronie’ 
Raoul de Cambrai 1892. 


Likewise: ibid., 5467. 
The expression ‘formules de l'épopée’ usec by Brunot (II, 465) 


with reference to this construction can thus be correctly applied 
only to thirty-four out of the total of one hındred and fifty-nine 
examples that I have found. The remaining instances occur mainly 
in octosyllabic couplets where their position and length are not 


restricted by any fixed caesura. Thus: 


et nequedent si s’en guardot 
que veiant els Poil n’i tornot 
Eneas 9255-6. 
veiant tes homes et ta gent 
ibid., 9782, 
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veant toz monte an son cheval 
Erec 2250. 
Ylles s’eslasse, voiant tols 
Ille et Galeron 492. 
Oiant toz ceus qui i seront 
Perceval 3967. 

Here the construction occurs in phrases ranging from three to 
eight syllables in length. 

After having completely transferred to the category of preposi- 
tions by the end of the twelfth century, voiant and oiant thereby 
became redundant and gradually disappeared from the language 
which retained only devant. Oiant ceased to be used during the 
thirteenth century and voiant during the fourteenth century.?® 

The words durant, pendant, moyennant and nonobstant appear 
to have been introduced into the language after the twelfth century 
as verbal forms in the absolute construction and then to have: 
undergone the same evolution as oiant and voiant in becoming 
prepositions. Hesitation between the verbal and prepositional use 
can be seen in the successive stages of the development of durant. 
Used first of all in the final position, as in the thirteenth century 
passage: ‘Le mariage durant, li chevaliers aceta un fief et en fist 
homage au conte’, Beaum. XII, 10, and in the fourteenth century 
passage: ‘Ce temps durant, ot le roi de France et son conseil 
plusieurs consaulx’, Froissart I, U, 200 (Littré IO, 330), durant 
still retains its original verbal force as in the present-day expres- 
sions sa vie durant and des heures durant; but when placed in 
front of the noun it was regarded as a preposition. According to 
Albert Dauzat this reversed order first appeared in the sixteenth 
century and became predominant during the two following cen- 
turies.2” Similarly, according to Edmond Huguet, the origin of the 
use of pendant is evident in the word order. Beside pendant ce 
temps we still find in the sixteenth century ce temps pendant, 
literally ‘ce temps étant en suspens, s’écoulant’, for instance ‘icelluy 
temps pendant’, Rabelais III, 36.78 Oscar Bloch and Walter von 
Wartburg believe, on the other hand, that pendant in expressions 
of the type le temps pendant is adjectival on the model of pendens 
found in legal Latin and that the preposition pendant derived from 
the adjectival form in the fourteenth century. They also believe 
that cependant (1309), ‘tout ce pendant’, Joinville, is derived from 
the adjectival form.*® However, the fact that the uses of pendant 
are parallel with those of durant suggests the verbal origin of this 
preposition as well. Moyennant appears as a verbal form in Ores- 
mus in the fourteenth century (F.E.W. VI, 589) and continues to 
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be used in an absolute construction untl the sixteenth century, 
when Rabelais even makes it agree with the accompanying noun. 
Hence: ‘Icelle herbe moyenante, les substances invisibles visible- 
ment sont arrestées’, Rabelais HI, 51 (Huguet V, 365). However, 
the prepositional use of the form appears early in the fifteenth 
century. The following example, in which moyennant means ‘à la 
condition de’, dates from 1408: ‘Moyennant la somme de trois 
francs’ (Godefroy X, 182). Although Nyrop states that ce moyen- 
nant is still an absolute construction,®° moyennant seems to have 
been used almost exclusively as a preposition from the seventeenth 
century to the present day with the various meanings ‘au moyen 
de, par le moyen de, à la condition de’. Nonobstant, ‘notwith- 
standing’, originally a legal term compos2d of non and obstant 
(<obstare, to stand in the way of), likewise originated in the 
absolute construction. It is found as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Oscar Bloch and Walter von Wartburg quote an example 
in which they consider the -ant form to be adjectival: lesdictes 
deffenses nonobstans (1418) (op. cit., p.413). As this phrase 
occurs in the period when Latin influence was strongest in French, 
the construction may well be an imitation of the ablative absolute. 
The still current expression ce nonobstant, ‘this notwithstanding’ is 
to be found as early as Froissart: ‘Ce nonobstant estoient ja les 
besognes si menées avant, que...’ IL I, 200 (Littré I, 795). 
Nonobstant occurs as a preposition meaning ‘sans étre empéché 
par’ in the fourteenth century translation of Aristotle’s Ethics 
(1370) by Oresmus: ‘Celui qui est vertue1x et beneuré est touz 
jours droit et bien, non obstant les fortunes’ (Godefroy X, 208). 
The use of nonobstant as a preposition in modern French is illus- 
trated by the following legal phrase: nonobstant toute clause con- 
traire, ‘notwithstanding any clause to the contrary’ (Harrap I, 
571).$1 Although there is no evidence to 2rove that it was used 
in an absolute construction, fouchant may also be included here 
as a verbal -ant form that became a prepcsition meaning ‘about, 
concerning, with reference to’ in the fourteenth century. For ex- 
ample: ‘Et y estoit [en la ville de Saint-Omer, messire Geffroy de 
Chargny], et usoit de toutes choses touchan: faits d’armes, comme 
roi’, Froissart I, I, 326 (Littré VII, 1089). Touchant continues to 
be used in the literary language of modern French: ‘Diverses 
opinions touchant un même sujet’.?? 

Whilst durant, pendant, moyennant and nonobstant underwent 
the same development as the Old French forms voiant and oiant 
and became prepositions, Dieu aidant, ‘by the helpe of God, if 
God p'osper my proceedings, or spare my life’s health; and God 
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will, if God say amen’ (Cotgrave, 1611) and le cas échéant, 
‘should the occasion arise, should it so happen, in case of need” 
(Littré III, 393; Harrap I, 290) remain true absolute expressions. 
The absolute construction thus occurs both in Old French and in 
modern French, generally with the -ant form following the subject. 
From the twelfth century, however, when the -ant form introduces 
the phrase, it tends to change from the category of verbs to that of 
prepositions, witness voiant, oiant, durant, pendant, moyennant 
and nonobstant. 

My purpose in writing this article has been to describe the 
syntax of voiant (oiant) toz in the twelfth century as an illustration 
of the key notion expressed by F. de Saussure that linguistic cate- 
gories are immanent and that their synchronic value may be quite 
different from their etymological value. The majority of the ex- 
amples of voiant and oiant in the twelfth century may be regarded 
as prepositions followed by an object. We cannot completely ` 
discard the diachronic approach to the problem, however, since 
absolute constructions containing other -ant forms also occur at 
this period. Voiant (oiant) toz evidently originated as absolute 
constructions. As F. de Saussure declared: ‘ . .. la linguistique 
diachronique suppose à la fois une perspective prospective, qui suit 
le cours du temps, et une perspective rétrospective, qui le re- 
monte’ (op. cit, p.291). The retrospective historical approach 
shows us that the invariable verbal -ant form stems from the Latin 
gerund in -ndo. So slight is the evidence of any absolute gerundial 
constructions in Late Latin, however, that we are probably more 
justified in regarding the Old French absolute construction as a 
creation of the emerging language. The noun or pronoun ‘subject’ 
was put in the oblique case, perhaps on the analogy of a Latin 
absolute construction. If the retrospective historical method 
throws some light on the origin of the construction, it has proved 
of little assistance to numerous writers attempting to describe the 
particular types voiant (oiant) toz in twelfth century Old French. 
Here we may turn to prospective linguistics for more precise con- 
firmatory evidence. The development of durant, pendant, moyen- 
nant and nonobstant during the Middle French period offers addi- 
tional proof that voiant and oiant shifted from the category of 
verbs to that of prepositions when placed at the beginning of the 
phrase. The primary task of the linguist is to describe synchronic- 
ally the forms and constructions in the texts or in the speech of a 
particular period; but he cannot completely neglect the diachronic 
approach to language. The historical study may help to explain why 
etymology and synchronic value are sometimes completely differ- 
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Commentators on Odes I 16 tend to regard as certain Horace’s 
authorship of the criminosi iambi (2-3). A. recent dissenter, L. A. 
MacKay,' has stated some objections to this view and has shown 
how the ode makes better sense, if not Horace but the filia pulch- 
rior wrote the lampoons in question. I wish to restate and extend 
his arguments, and to give an interpretation of the ode from this 
basis. 

I shall first point to difficulties in the dramatic scene presented 
by the ode if Horace is taken as the author of the lampoons and 
discuss some attempts that have been made to deal with them, and 
then look at particular details of language which seem to me in- 
compatible with this view. 

First, difficulties in the dramatic scene The poem in outline 
would run: ‘Put whatever end you like to my insulting iambics. 
Anger is irresistible, inevitable, destructive. Control your temper; 
I when young wrote iambics, but now I would change bitterness 
for mildness, provided that you give me your heart again after the 
recantation.’ 

It is at once apparent that this is not in itself a palinode. No 
slanderous accusation is withdrawn.? We have only the prelimin- 
aries to a recantation, the angry woman on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the poet explaining how he came to insult her, telling her 
not to be angry with him, making what seems to be a bargain with 
terms to be met on both sides. We should notice that total absence 
of any unequivocal expression of regret. E this is not a palinode, 
no more is it a direct apology. Yet if Horace wrote the lampoons, 
some note of apology might be expected. and has indeed been 
introduced by commentators. Wickham, for instance, paraphrased 
‘Fair daughter .... Curb your passion: I too was led astray by 
it. Forgive me, accept my palinode. . . . ° But this ‘Forgive me’ is 
not in the ode. 

Horace does not apologise, nor does he plead. His proposal 
seems more like an offer of truce. He will recant, she will give him 
her love again. But a recantation, strictly speaking, is merely nega- 
tive, od« Eat’ Ectvpos AGyosg odtoc, which. in the context of this 
ode, might lead to an apology as distressing as the original insult. 
Since Horace wishes to receive more than the woman’s forgiveness, 
he might perhaps make a more positive contribution as his part of 
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the bargain. Such an offer is found by Heinze in the ode, who 
understands Horace to promise to make up for his insults in poems 
yet to be written, the mitia 25, which will replace the former tristia, 
that is, to ‘praise her beauty in aeolic song.’* But few readers of the 
ode will, I think, be convinced that mitibus mutare quaero tristia 
refers to anything so specific as future praises. There are signs of 
strain here in the attempt to make Horace’s authorship of the 
lampoons square with the undeniable offers of terms. 

But perhaps this is to take the insults too seriously, and since 
there is humorous exaggeration in the description of irae, the poet 
may be implying that the insults were not so important after all. So 
Commager, who says that by ‘investing a petty event with the gar- 
ments of a giant Horace calls the girl’s attention to how small it 
actually is.” This attractive notion, by dispensing with the need 
for an apology, solves the problem of the truce terms, but does not 
cover the second main difficulty present in the view of the ode on 
which it is based. 

This difficulty arises on consideration of the proposed destruc- 
tion of the lampoons. ‘To say, “You will, I am sure, put an end 
to my libellous verses against you”, makes possible sense, pro- 
vided only one copy of the verses was extant, and it was in the 
lady’s possession’ (MacKay). Since Horace was young when he 
wrote the verses, and is older now (in dulci iuventa . . . nunc 

. 22-25), the verses must have been in existence for some unspecified 
but obviously considerable period of time. It seems a curious open- 
ing gambit to invite the woman to destroy the lampoons, the actual 
ink and paper. Has she treasured the copy or kept it as evidence? 
Does he enclose it with this ode as a covering letter? No answer 
appears even probable. and in any case would be quite without sup- 
port from the text. It is therefore not surprising that the passage 
has been interpreted as a concrete svmbol—the destruction of the 
verses by fire or water is to be understood as the obliteration of the 
insults, 

This would be an improvement, if it were possible. It is likely 
that Tibullus I 9, 49-50, uses the same image to express his wish 
that he had never written certain poems: ‘may fire burn and river 
wipe out those songs.’ This would be a variant on the wish, as old 
as Homer, that the wind would carry away words which have 
caused offence. But Tibullus uses the image in the centre of a 
poem, when the reader has already been told who wrote the songs 
in question and what they were about. and even then it is at least 
possible that Tibullus means no more than to wish destruction upon 
verses of which he is now ashamed. Horace’s ode is quite differ- 
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ent, in that the context necessary for the words to be understood 
symbolically is not given. This is the beginning of a poem, an 
actual person is envisaged as the agent of the destruction. and that 
person is not the writer of the regrettatle verses. The Tibullus 
passage does not really make it any easier to find more in Horace 
than ‘you will put an end to the lampcons,’ and the difficulty 
remains.® 

It might however be met by suppos.ng that the victim of 
Horace’s lampoons was not the filia prichrior whom he now 
addresses, but the other person mentioned in the first line. her 
mother. In this case we need not worry atout the age of the lam- 
poons or the request for their destruction. Horace insulted the 
mother in the past, but the attractiveness; of the daugher, now 
grown up, leads him to profess repentance" This suggestion leans 
too heavily on the assumption that the cruninosi iambi are to be 
found in the Epodes, particularly in the attacks on Canidia. We 
have to import into the ode extraneous deta in order to make it 
intelligible, for, as the lines stand, we have no reason to suppose 
that the poet wishes his readers to have an actual publication of Q. 
Horatius Flaccus in mind. He does not even offer a first person 
pronoun or verb as a hint. But without the aid of the Epodes there 
is no reason whatever to associate the cruninosi iambi with the 
mother. And even if we are prepared to accept this view of them, 
involving as it does a departure from usual Horatian practice, it 
does not seem possible to accommodate tae natural meaning of 
animum reddere 28. For presumably the daughter of the insulted 
mother would never have shown Horace :he affection which he 
now asks her to give him back again.® 

The mother does not appear likely to have been the target of 
the libellous verses, and the difficulty of the age of the verses which 
are now to be destroyed, remains. This brings us to a subsidiary 
problem about age, the age of the daughter. For if Horace wrote 
the insults, she must have been the one insulted. Obviously the 
ode does not require a precise calendar, but even a rough attempt 
to make the scene consistent reveals a puzzle. Horace is now not so 
young, but the insults were a product of his youth. Presumably the 
woman he insulted is more or less the same age as himself, i.e. as 
he now reminds her, she can look back with him on their time of 
sweet youth. To save probability, as well s the clear indication 
of her youth in the first line, we must assume that. at the time of 
the insults, Horace and she were at opposite limits of youth. We 
may then suppose an interval of ‘eight or ten years’ during which 
time the girl has grown into womanhood.® Good enough in itself, 
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this calculation is manifestly a resource devised to make the ode 
square with what is indeed a gratuitous assumption that the iambi 
of 24 are identical with those of 2-3. Kiessling’s precision merely 
defines a problem which remains real though vague in other 
interpretations. 

So much for the difficulties raised in the background suggested 
by the ode. If Horace wrote the lampoons, we have to accept that 
neither apology nor compensation is offered for them, that they 
are actually extant for the woman to burn or throw in the sea, and 
that she is not as young as she appears to be. Most of the inter- 
pretations I have mentioned show the marks of a struggle to deal 
with these problems, and none of them appears entirely success- 
ful. All these difficulties, which are real if slight, disappear at once 
if we regard the woman, not Horace, as the author of the lampoons. 
First, the absence of an apology is not felt—-Horace is protesting 
politely and an offer of a truce is exactly suitable. Second, it is per- 
fectly natural to request the destruction of insults that are fresh 
from the pen, perhaps still being produced. Third, the woman is 
young and Horace casts himself in his regular role of an older man 
looking back with mingled feelings on his youth. 

Nor is there anything in the actual language that states that 
Horace was the author of the iambi of 2-3 and the opprobria of 
27-28. In fact, there are several indications which, taken together, 
lead to the opposite conclusion. 

In the first place, one would naturally assume, from the ab- 
sence of a personal pronoun or any pointer from the context, that 
in the words criminosis modum pones iambis 2-3, the iambi are 
the work of the subject of the verb pones. To take it otherwise is 
to be influenced by our knowledge that Horace did in fact write a 
book of Epodes, but this may be a too hasty association here, for 
when Horace does wish to refer to his own youthful iambi, he does 
so most explicitly in lines 23-25.1° Here at the start of the ode, the 
reader has no warrant from the context for assuming Horace’s 
authorship. 

Similar is the phrasing at the end of the ode, dum mihi fias 
recantatis amica opprobriis, 26-28, where in the absence of indica- 
tions to the contrary, one might expect the subject of fias to be 
the person who recants. In this case judgement as to whether 
there is sufficient indication in the context for taking the words 
otherwise will depend on interpretation of the body of the ode. 

The expression modum ponere, 2-3, has long been recognised as 
curious if Horace wrote the lampoons, for it implies ‘put an ap- 
propriate limit to’ rather than merely ‘put an end to’. In this ode 
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the predominant idea conveyed by the words must be ‘destroy’, as 
is made clear by the alternative methods offered, fire or water, but 
the overtones of ‘moderation’, ‘due limit’, are much more naturally 
felt if the woman is to destroy her own writing rather than that of 
Horace. There is value in the idea recorded by T. E. Page, ‘There 
is also a suggestion that the iambics had been without modus, limit, 
measure, moderation’, but this is made less likely by the addition 
of the clause quem ... cumque voles anc the fact that alternative 
methods are offered, sive . . . sive. . . . For these clauses imply that 
the degree of moderation and the mode of destruction are to be 
entirely the choice of the woman. If Horace wrote the lampoons, 
quem ... cumque voles seems, if not otiose, to express indifference 
to the fate of his verses, which would be a most languid approach 
to a reconciliation. But if she was the author, Horace quite ap- 
propriately recognises her autonomy. Th> language is similar to 
other passages in the Odes where Horace speaks of recognition of 
things outside one’s control, such as fortune, I 7, 25; I 9, 13-14; 
I 11, 3-4; or of the wishes or attributes cf gods I 4, 11-12; IT 4, 
3-4; III 21, 1-6 (a parody); or, perhaps nearest in tone to our pas- 
sage, of the wishes of an independent person: sis licet felix 
ubicumque mavis, III 27, 13. Deference, not indifference, is the 
keynote. As Ovid later improved sub-standard verse by burning 
it she is to moderate her lampoons by turning them, at her own 
discretion. 

A further point is the future indicative tense in pones, reinforced 
by voles. Whatever the precise shade of meaning here, the tone 
seems to be not so much an earnest ‘please’ as ‘you will, I am 
sure’, as in Horace A.P. 385, tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva 
or Cicero Att. VIL 22, 2, quod optimurı factu videbitur, facies 
(quoted by MacKay). An assumption that compliance will follow 
does not seem particularly appropriate if Horace wrote the lam- 
poons, but if he is protesting against her writing, the future tense 
more suitably implies that, while leaving it up to her to decide how 
she will put a stop to the iambi, yet he is confident she will in fact 
put a stop to them. 

The strongest indication in the language that Horace was not the 
writer of these iambi is to be found later in the ode: 


compesce mentem: me quoque pectoris 
temptavit in dulci iuventa 
fervor et in celeris iambos 
misit furentem: 22-25 


The obvious force of me quoque is to compare Horace’s youthful 
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behaviour with the present behaviour of the woman. It is hard 
therefore to avoid the conclusion that she is now young and is 
writing swift iambics in anger. And if these clear implications are 
ignored, what could quoque refer to? The only other persons with 
whom Horace could compare himself are those mentioned in the 
previous lines, Thyestes, the citizens of the ruined cities, and the 
hostile army. This would be distinctly odd, since these people 
were mentioned as part of an argument, however exaggerated, to 
prove how ruinous anger is; but Horace has manifestly survived 
the experience which proved so destructive to Thyestes and the 
cities. How then can he bring that experience forward as a point 
of similarity between himself and them?!3 It is much more natural 
to take Thyestes etc. as a warning to the woman of the possible 
consequences of her anger. “You will stop these lampoons’, says 
Horace: ‘look what anger can do. Control your feelings; I too 
when I was young wrote lampoons in fury.’ He introduces himself 
directly for the first time late in the poem, a familiar Horatian 
practice. 

Finally, it is remarkable that, of the three references to iambics 
in this ode, only one, 24, unambiguously states Horace’s author- 
ship. At the same time this is the only one to give the iambics a 
neutral qualification, celeres, in clear contrast to criminosi 2, and 
opprobria 28. The indication is that there are two sets of iambics 
referred to. The one was written in the past, by Horace in his 
youth, and was not directed against the addressee of this ode; for 
if it was, the adjectives dulcis and celeres would not go half way 
towards preparing a reconciliation.* The other set of iambics is 
very recent, and objectionable, and written by the woman against 
Horace. 

Consideration of the dramatic scene raises problems if Horace 
is the author of the criminosi iambi, and several points of phrase- 
ology indicate that the woman is the author. There is no more 
unlikelihood of a woman in Horace’s circle writing witty and 
malicious verse than there would be in any other similarly sophisti- 
cated place and age; Catiline’s Sulpicia must have written in this 
style. And this point is basic to the brief interpretation of the 
poem which I shall now give: it is just the fact that Horace refers 
to his past prowess as a composer of iambi and yet is now the 
victim of a similar attack that gives the situation its piquancy and 
decides the course of the poem. Whether such a situation ever 
arose in the poet’s life or not is irrelevant; Horace uses the possi- 
bilities of the idea in combination with a rhetorical treatment of 
the theme of anger to produce a characteristic poem of consider- 
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able power and subtlety. 


o matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 
quem criminosis cumque voles modum 
pones iambis, sive flamma 
sive mari libet Hadriano. 1-4 


The speaker addresses a woman who has been writing lampoons 
about him. From the very start the reader gets a hint of the charac- 
ter of the speaker and something of his attitude towards the 
woman. For the first line not only compliments her on her beauty. 
but reveals that the speaker is old enough to recall the beauty of 
her mother too. The function of the first line in setting the dramatic 
scene is to suggest the difference of age between the protagonists 
and to show the speaker’s gallantry—and his courtesy. For this is 
a studiously courteous response to her insults. There is firmness too 
in the following lines, for the phrase modum . . . pones, while tact- 
fully recognising her independence, expecis her to comply. The 
contrasting responses, soothing conciliation and firm resistance, 
occur throughout the poem. Not until the last two stanzas do we 
learn why the speaker can expect his request to be accepted, and 
not until the last few words of the poem does the reason why he 
is so conciliatory become clear. 


non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
mentem sacerdotum incola Pyth:us, 
non Liber aeque, non acuta 
sic geminant Corybantes aera, 


tristes ut irae, quas neque Noricus 

deterret ensis nec mare naufragum 
nec saevus ignis nec tremendo 
Juppiter ipse ruens tumultu. 


fertur Prometheus addere principi 
limo coactus particulam undique 
desectam et insani leonis 
vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 


irae Thyesten exitio gravi 
stravere et altis urbibus ultimae 
stetere causae cur perirent 
funditus imprimeretque muris 


hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. 5-21 


These lines are varied approaches to the definition of irae, and 
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no doubt owe much to the handbooks of the moralists and rhetori- 
cians which were common enough in Horace’s time and after- 
wards.!5 But most important is to observe the way in which Horace 
has adapted the theme to the purpose of his poem. With line 5 the 
speaker begins his comments on irae in general, whereas the first 
stanza dealt only with a particular instance. Throughout four 
stanzas the attention is disarmingly and subtly concentrated on one 
thought, which comes sharply and tersely in the two words which 
follow, compesce mentem, 22. For these words contain the only 
imperative in the poem, and in them the speaker’s resistance to 
the lampoons to which he is being subjected is intensified by the 
gradual movement of the preceding description of irae. In this 
sequence we can see the contrasting attitudes of conciliation and 
firmness developing. The speaker first lets the woman know that 
he understands how irresistible was the impulse that_drove her 
to insult him; if she should wish to use similar excuses, she 
may be sure of a sympathetic hearing. All this is pure conciliation; 
perhaps the first note of stricture is the slightest of suggestions in 
the adjective insani, 15. The violence of a lion, all right; but the 
violence of a mad lion? With the ominous allusion to the Thyestes 
story the speaker has subtly shifted his ground. He no longer pro- 
vides excuses for her, but warns. With the movement of the series 
of examples to the region of human affairs and the destruction of 
cities in war, the change of tone is unmistakable. Whose anger 
was responsible for the ruin of these cities? As with Thyestes, we 
have the feeling that the disastrous consequences of irae may be 
experienced as much by the aggressor as by the victim, and that 
the destruction will be complete. Clearly though allusively the 
speaker is warning the woman that further attacks on him might 
have a ruinous effect on her. And so we come to the command, 
compesce mentem, where for the first time he speaks to her from 
a position of authority. 


compesce mentem: me quoque pectoris 
temptavit in dulci iuventa 
fervor et in celeris iambos 
misit furentem: 22-25 


Immediately the balance between firmness and conciliation is re- 
stored: he admits that he too once did in anger what she is doing 
now, while in dulci iuventa he pays a compliment to her youth 
through its note of wistful admiration. The situation is similar to 
that of the first stanza, firmness and conciliation, the young woman 
and the older man, with one crucial additional factor: the speaker 
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is now for the first time in the poem characterised as Horace, the 
former expert in the art of poetic invective. The reality of the 
threats of 17-21 becomes evident, and so does the reason for the 
speaker’s calm confidence: if she continues to insult him he will 
employ his old skill and beat her at her cwn game. The combina- 
tion of this soothing tone with the bland reminder that he might 
use his talent for invective again is a testimony to the concentra- 
tion and intensity of the writing in this poem. 


nunc ego mitibus 
mutare quaero tristia, dum mihi 
fias recantatis amica 
opprobriis animumque reddas. 25-28 


After the veiled threat and reminder of his old skill, he hastens 
to assure her that, on certain conditions, she need not fear. Now, 
as opposed to his youthful behaviour in such situations, he is trying 
to change ‘the bitterness of their present relationship. The verb 
quaero here seems, as in quaerit calendis ponere, Epodes 2, 70, to 
convey both ‘wishing’ and ‘taking steps’ to do something, and 
tristia and mitibus refer more readily to the personal relationship 
of Horace and the woman than to two different types of poetry. 
The conditions which he lays down reveal an aspect of the speaker 
which has been concealed hitherto, and which only becomes fully 
clear in the last two words of the poem: he has already been 
characterised as Horace the iambic ex-champion, and now he 
appears as Horace the middle aged lover. He demands not only a 
recantation, in whatever form, but that she should give him her love 
again. 

This interpretation, I think, does justice to the language, and 
avoids the troubles of the alternative reading while accommodating 
all the poem’s well-known beauties. The ode has affinities with 
others in which Horace adopts a faintly elderly persona and con- 
fronts younger individuals. As in II 4 and II 14, loci communes 
are worked into the structure so as to become functional in a de- 
velopment which is almost dramatic. The dominant trait of the 
speaker is a luminous awareness of the subtleties in the con- 
frontation; he moves between two ages, feeling desire for the 
young woman, but with a hint of pathos referring to the beauty 
of her mother and the sweetness of his own youth. The ode is 
predominantly light-hearted, with no more than an undercurrent 
of pathos, and is far more than an ‘occasional’ poem. The whole 
Statement expresses decorum, somewhere between the sleeve-rolling 
energy of an si quis atro dente me petiverit, inultus ut flebo puer?, 
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Epodes 6, 15-16, and the stillness of lenit albescens animos capil- 
lus, Odes IU, 14, 25. 


NOTES 


1 A. J. Ph. 83, 1962, pp. 298-300, with acknowledgement to J. J. Shendan. 
MacKay deals mainly with modum pones and refers briefly to the inter- 
pretation of me quoque, mutare and animum reddas. I follow him as 
regards the first two of these points, as well as in his general view of the 
ode. 


*Contrast the malicious palinode in Epodes 17, 42 ff. 

* Odes and Epodes, 3rd Ed., 1896, introduction to the ode. 

‘ Kiessling-Heinze, 8th Ed., 1955, ad loc. and introduction to the ode 
1S. Commager, The Odes of Horace, Yale 1962, p. 138. 


“In the somewhat similar situation in Cat. 36 the puella has made renewal 
of friendship conditional on the burning of the poems of Catullus who 
has been writing abusive verse about her, but Catullus gleefully finds a 
way to fulfil the condition while preserving the verse. It is dangerous to 
interpret one poem from the other when the mood and aims are so 
different, but we might say that Horace’s request to have the lampoons 
destroyed is symbolic of a wish to recover a lost friendship in the same 
way as Lesbia’s promise to burn Catullus’ lampoons is symbolic of a 
readiness to grant such a wish. However we should observe that Catullus 
explicitly connects the burning of the insults with a return to love—sre 
made her vow Veneri Cupidinique (3), and it is to Venus he prays as 
he pays the vow for her. No such connection is made by Horace. It 1s 
worth remarking also that in Catullus the authorship of the lampoons is 
clearly stated and that there 1s no problem about the age of either the 
lampoons or the girl. That is to say; he is clear about the scene of his 
poem-—as I believe Horace is. 


‘of. E. H. Sturtevant, C.R. 26, 1912, pp. 119-122 


*'Give back again’ must be the primary meaning of reddere here. cf. 
Odes I 19, 4, finitis animum reddere amoribus. 

°? Kiessling, 2nd Ed., 1890, ad loc. 

* The ambiguity would be, I think, unique in the Odes, where, although he 
sometimes appears to give latitude in the opposite direction, e.g. IH 16, 2 
nequitiae fige modum tuae, Horace 1s careful to supply absolutely neces- 
sary information from the context, eg. I 37, 12-16, sed munuit furorem 
vix una sospes navis ab ıgnibus, mentemque lymphatam Mareotico redegit 
in veros timores Caesar. ... The context shows to whom mentem refers. 

" There is no possible ambiguity in eg. I 19, 16 mactata veniet lenior 
hostia; we know who is to make the sacrifice. Nor would we confuse 
Iccius’ slave with the Danaids in I 29, 5, quae tibi virginum sponso 
necato barbara serviet? The context of I 16 is much less helpful. 

#Tristia IV, 10, 61-62. multa quidem scripsi, sed quae vitiosa putavi 
emendaturis ignibus ipse dedi. 
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“Contrast Odes I 5, 12-13 miseri, quibus intemptata nites, me tabula etc., 
where Horace compares himself with the lovers shipwrecked by Pyrrha 
precisely because he suffered the same fate as they did. So I 28, 21 (‘I too 
am dead’). But in I 16 there is no direct correspondence betwen Horace’s 
youthful iambics and the ruin of Thyestes. 


“Unless we can presume that the insults are pessed off as merely a youth- 
ful prank, now that the woman has ‘adjusted her emotions to reality’, 
Commager, p. 138. But on the next page he calls the tristia ‘the unhappy 
product’ of Horace’s former wrath, introdrcing the note of apology 
which Horace avoids. 


* cf. Cicero Q.F. I 1, 37; he refrains from repeating commonplaces de 
iracundia, ‘cum ... ex multorum scriptis ea facile possis cognoscere. 
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EXTRA PHONEMES IN AUSTRALIAN ENGLISH: 
A FURTHER CONTRIBUTION 


O. N. BURGESS 
University of New South Wales 


I trust that the bloated title of this article will not seem to promise 
too much. The simple fact is that it has grown out of meditations 
and observations that were prompted by my reading of J. C. C. 
Bernard’s paper, ‘An Extra Phoneme of Australian English’ 
(AUMLA, 20, November 1963). My primary concern is with one 
recognised phoneme of Australian English i.e. /æ/, although I 
shall make passing reference to some other so-called ‘short’ vowels. 
The core of Bernard’s case was the behaviour of the /æ/ phoneme 
when realised before nasal consonants as in such pairs as ‘banner’ 
(a flag) / ‘banner’ (one who bans): ‘hammer’ (a tool) / ‘hammer’ 
(one who puts ham on sandwiches). It is with such short vowel + 
nasal consonant combinations that I want mostly to deal. 

I have described elsewhere’ a procedure by which, before 
attempting to establish possible vowel-formant differences between 
the pure vowels of non-Broad and Broad Australian speech, I 
isolated groups of speakers representing, in terms of the current 
tripartite division, Educated (or Cultivated) Australian, General 
Australian and Broad Australian. In the preamble to his paper, 
Bernard refers to Cochrane’s findings* concerning vowel differences 
in what are called AT A? and A?, but I cannot see that, in the 
body of his paper, Bernard focuses attention on the different vari- 
eties of Australian speech. His claims seem to refer to Australian 
speech in general. Nonetheless I thought it might be interesting 
in my ferreting to use a mixed group of subjects in so far as 
such things can be accurately determined. In precise terms, I 
settled on a group of ten subjects, previously categorised by a 
panel of fifteen phonetically non-naive judges as speakers of either 
Educated (Cultivated) or General or Broad Australian. Of the 
ten subjects one had received a unanimous judgment for Culti- 
vated, two a majority judgment for Cultivated, three a unanimous 
judgment for Broad and four a majority judgment for General. In 
short, they represented a reasonable cross-section of Australian 
speech categories. 

Each of these ten subjects was recorded speaking fifteen pre- 
pared erttences. Each was given time to read the sentences before 
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being recorded, and care was taken to see that the subjects under- 
stood the meaning of all the sentences, scme of which are, admit- 
` tedly, a trifle outlandish. 


The sentences used were as follows: 

The clanger of the bell needs muffing. 

He is the banner of ‘Revolt’. 

That instrument is merely a hammer. 

He is our bell-clanger. 

He raised the banner of revolt. 

As Hamlet he’s merely a hammer. 

He dropped a clanger. 

As a cricketer he’s a real trimmer. 
Emotionally she’s a real clinger. 

On the dresser were his rods and spinners. 
11. I’ve sailed in both cutters and clippers. 

12. As a hair-dresser he’s merely a trimmer. 
13. That bash over the ear was a real clinger. 
14. The men are both weavers and spinners. 
15. Our union includes both cutters and clippers. 


Some notes for the lexicographer. Most of the subjects were a 
little unhappy with ‘banner’ in the sense cf ‘one who bans’. Every- 
body felt that ‘hammer’ (one who hams a part) was natural enough, 
but were amused by my suggestion that the word could refer to 
somebody who processed sandwiches. ‘Clanger’ as ‘faux pas’ was 
familiar to all; ‘clinger’ as applied to females was familiar to some 
only but seemed, after explanation, to be received enthusiastically. 
Finally, ‘trimmer’, as a laudatory term, and ‘clinger’ in reference to 
a blow, are, I was wryly obliged to confess, now outmoded slang. 

The recordings were analysed on a Kay Sonagraph. A wide-band, 
unmagnified spectrogram was made for each spoken sentence and 
from these spectrograms the length of tke relevant vowel sounds 
was calculated. To facilitate discussion I list in Table 1 a set of 
calculated vowel lengths. 

Some discussion about what I had in mind in making my 
experiment seems in order at this point. Bernard has strongly 
suggested that minimal pairs could be found for Australian English 
where long and short /æ/ acted as szparate phonemes. His 
evidence was of two sorts, (a) his own auditory impressions, (b) the 
performance of students who were asked to place isolated and 
pre-recorded instances of the words ‘hammer’ and ‘banner’ in 
sentence-frames. I became interested in the problem Bernard had 
raised primarily because I was chary of accepting the first type 
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of evidence. My own auditory impressions simply did not square 
with his. The second type of evidence was, I felt, impressive but, 
as presented, not entirely convincing. His ‘paired sentences’ were 
not cited, so that, as a consequence, one was left in the dark about 
the role played in the sentences by such factors as emphasis and 
accentuation. Then, as well, there was an important method- 
ological question involved. If an investigator postulates the exist- 
ence of a phoneme, surely he should rely not on what people think 
might have happened in a particular sentence, with all the scope 
for randomness of judgment that such a procedure entails, but 
rather on what people actually do when they produce sentences. 
In fairness to Bernard, one must admit that he had already, before 
inviting judgments, accumulated some evidence from the natural 
production of sentences. He had found that 10 out of 30 students 
‘opposed [æ] and [æ]: convincingly in ‘hammer’ and ‘banner’’. 
This result, in itself, might have suggested that his postulation of 
an extra phoneme was misguided—uness, of course, all ten 
speakers had been speakers of one particular variety of Australian 
English, in which case he could, with good heart, have gone ahead 
to apply his postulation to that particuler variety. Since Bernard 
gives no indication that these ten speakers were so grouped, I 
have ignored this part of his investigation in summarising his 
evidence. 

In using the sentences I have quoted above and the sampling 
of speakers I have described above, I wanted to see: (a) how the 
phoneme /æ/ (or, possibly the phonemes /æ/ and /æ:/) behaved, 
in roughly identical phonetic contexts before all three nasal 
phonemes /m/, /n/, and /n/: (b) how, for purposes of compari- 
son, another short vowel phoneme, in the usual acceptation of that 
term, viz /I/, behaved under similar conditions: (c) how far—a 
question that Bernard raises—speakers might accord a special 
treatment to nouns which are derived from verbs and which are 
both animate and agentive: (d) what other questions the analysis 
might turn up. 

The sentences I have used are not perfectly adapted for the 
purposes I had in mind. The ‘banner’ and ‘hammer’ pairs show 
a nice contrast between homophonic nouns, of which one is verb- 
derived and one not. In all the other groupings both nouns are verb- 
derived. However, generalising from my own feelings and those 
of a few colleagues whom I questioned, I would guess that nobody 
has the historical fact of derivation in mind when they use ‘dresser’ 
to indicate an article of furniture or ‘cutter’ and ‘clipper’ to refer 
to boats. I would also guess that inanimate, agentive nouns like 
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‘clanger’ (something that clangs) and ‘spinner’ (something that 
spins) are used with little or no sense of the verb behind them. I 
rejected, incidentally, the word ‘clangour’ because I should have 
had to enjoin a particular pronunciation upon the speakers and so 
draw undue attention to the word. 

It will be observed in Table 1 that the duration values I have 
obtained deviate markedly from those given by Bernard in a 
second paper, “Length and the Identification of Australian English 
Vowels” (AUMLA, 27, May 1967). Tables 2 and 3 present extra- 
polations from Table I—Table {1 the mean duration value for each 
key word tested and Table B various more inclusive mean values. 
The duration values in these tables differ asymmetrically from 
Bernard’s, viz. /æ/, 196 msecs; /I/, 126 msecs; /A/, 164 msecs 
and /e/, 150 msecs. My obtained values are all considerably less 
but not to a uniform degree, representing, as they do, the following 
ratios—/æ/, 0.69/1; /I/, 0.59/1; /a), 0.50/1; /e/, 0.73/1. Not too 
much can be made of this difference because of the paucity of 
examples and of contexts I have used: but perhaps the general 
tendency for his values to be greater could be explained by the 
fact that his specimens were all culled from words spoken in 
isolation in a ‘h —d’ frame. I should add that I was not in the 
least concerned with the absolute establishment of duration-values 
but only in comparative measurements. For this purpose both the 
unit used and the basis of calculation (provided it be consistent) 
are of little importance. For the record, my method was simply 
to work on the assumption that on the Kay Sonagraph 2.4 seconds 
of speech is recorded in approximately 124” of teledeltos paper 
and to measure to the nearest 1/32” (i.e. to .006 msecs), giving 
or taking a bit in the interests of accuracy. Nor would it matter 
if the Sonagraph were all that we all tend to say about it in 
harsher moments: we joke about it as we used to joke about the 
old Avro-Ansons, but F111’s fall to the ground more or less like 
flies while the old Sonagraph keeps chugging along. Incidentally, 
where in the tables no value is given, this is because a speaker 
did not manage, for one reason or another, to get the particular 
key-word into his 2.4 seconds of Sonagraph time. 

What of the results in Tables 2 and 3 in terms of stated 
purposes? For a start, the results confirm Bernard’s feeling that 
speakers are not inclined to lengthen vowels automatically in verb- 
derived, animate, agentive nouns. In fact, such nouns—apart from 
the intractable ‘hammer’ and ‘banner’—-fare rather badly. Where 
/I/ and /a/ are concerned they yield lower duration-values than 
their homophonic partners though not markedly so. The /æ/ in the 
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TABLE 2 

Mean Duration 

Vowel Key Word (in milliseconds) 
æ clanger (of bell) .  … P a 129 
æ clanger (dropped a...) je le 126 
æ clanger (bell-clanger) ~~ -.  …. 113 
æ hammer (tool) — 5 Si > 97 
æ hammer (actor) | Lu Ju 106 
æ banner (flag)  — 2 = BER 121 
æ banner (one who bans) . =. BER Le 140 
æ Hamlet = RER er 116 
I clinger (blow) .. ; z 80 
I clinger (one who clings) = er 77 
I trimmer (expert) = = ER 78 
I trimmer (one who trims) à : 76 
I spinners (rods and...) — as 70 
I spinners (men who spin) =: ‘ 69 
I clippers (boats) . . = = 74 
I clippers (men who clip) : =: 69 
A cutters (boats) . 4 as ah 83 
A cutters (men who cut) . 2 eu 80 
e dresser (article of furniture) . ae 118 
£ dresser (one who dresses hair) 103 

TABLE 3 

Mean Duration 

Vowel (and context) (in milliseconds) 
æ before /m/, /n/ and /n/ inclusively 135 
I before /m/, /n/ and /n/ N : 74 
A before /t/ a fe a 82 
£ before /s/ ire D ae 110 
æ before /m/ a = oe 106 
æ before /n/ ac ae bus = 131 
æ before /n/ : = = A 123 
I before /m/ os, . à 77 
I before /n/ i 2 oe 2 70 
I before /n/ R = Le, 79 


‘clanger’ series is the most telling instance. Here the /æ/ in 
question comes off worst of the three by a sizeable margin-—a 
margin greater than obtains, in a reverse direction, with the ‘ham- 
mer’ pair and only 3 milliseconds less at its greater stretch, than 
the margin separating the ‘banner’ pair. These comparisons have, 
in any case, a pettifogging air about them because, after all, the 
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/æf in ‘banner’ (a flag) is 86 per cent as long as the /æ/ of 
‘banner’ (one who bans). 

The figures in Tables 2 and 3 seem to offer nothing positive to 
say, either, about vowel length before nasal consonants. The 
phonemes /æ/ and /I/ refuse to line up neatly vis-à-vis the three 
nasal consonants. Indeed, it is some of the peripheral figures in 
the Tables that turn out to be the most interesting and suggestive. 
Note, for example, the /æ/ length in the word ‘Hamlet’, 116 msecs, 
longer than for the /æ/ of either ‘hammer’ and note also the 

‘margin of difference between the /e/ phonemes in the ‘dresser’ 
pair, where, once again, it was the inanimate noun that is favoured. 
Curiously enough, it could be more plausibly argued from the run 
of my results that /e: / should be postulated as an extra phoneme 
in Australian speech (with, for example, ‘dresser/dresser’ as a 
minimal pair) than that /æ:/ should be. As it happened, two of 
the three subjects who provided a large length difference for /æ/ 
in the ‘banner’ pair, namely subjects 3 and 7, exhibited a degree 
of formant 2 bending on the relevant sonagrams that can only be 
interpreted as diphthongisation and that, properly speaking, rules 
out these specimens in a strict consideration of pure vowel length. 

The conclusion that seems to emerge is that, with a little ingenu- 
ity, we could discover minimal pairs from which to extract, for each 
Australian English short vowel, a tentative and related extra 
phoneme, a long vowel phoneme. And it is difficult to see where 
such a refining process would stop. If we bring in length, why 
not bring in pitch change? When I hear, for example, the word 
‘swine’ used as a term of abuse, usually in the phrase ‘you swine’, 
the /al/ phoneme tends to have a high fall. On the grounds that 
a metaphorical extension had become a legitimate and separate 
second meaning, I could then set up ‘swine/swine’ as a minimal 
pair exhibiting the two distinct phonemes /al/ and /al/. This 
would, too, be an easy example to substantiate by asking speakers 
to place the two postulated phonemes in sentence frames. 

It is a truism to observe that, if phonemic theory is to be a help 
and not a hindrance to us, we must observe a principle of strict 
economy. Proliferate and perish. Certainly all the phenomena I 
have brien looking at here are best caught up in considerations of 
accentuation. Thus both ‘As Hamlet’ and ‘On the dresser’ are 
introductory phrases with some degree of accentual autonomy: 
as well, one would expect both ‘Hamlet’ and ‘dresser’ to be singled 
out, on semantic grounds, by a proportion of speakers, for special 
emphasis. Thus, too, compound words like ‘bell-clanger’ and ‘hair- 
dresser’ belong to a group (e.g. book-binder, brick-layer, tree- 
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lopper) where the main accent falls on tke first noun in the com- 
pound. In this instance a purely structural factor is at work. In 
other instances, what could be called purely semantic factors 
appear to count, emotive factors. Five of my ten subjects produced 
a longer [æ] in the agentive ‘banner’. I would prefer to think 
that this was a mark of their detestation of censorship—a feeling 
that seemed to exude subtly from several renditions—rather than 
an indication of an extra phoneme. I noticed, by the way, how 
much more brightly most speakers produced the sentence about 
maritime ‘cutters’ and ‘clippers’, as if a latent wanderlust were 
Stirring, than they did the sentence about industrial organisation. 

One last point. By way of interest, when I was brooding over 
my sonagrams, J recorded an R.P.-speaking colleague’s version of 
the test material. This version was distinguished by its verve and, 
as I think they say, attack. When analysed, it showed remarkable 
uniformities in vowel-length, save for the neutral vowel. It also 
showed much greater variation in consonant length than appeared 
in any of the other versions. Thus, ‘hammer’ (tool) was composed 
as follows: [h], 60 msecs; [æ], 66 msecs; [m], 78 msecs; [ə], 
36 msecs, while ‘hammer’ (actor) went: [h], 96 msecs; [æ], 72 
msecs; [m] 72 msecs; [9] 60 msecs. Added to this, ‘hammer’ 
(actor) carried much greater stress i.e. intensity. Generally, the 
R.P. version was characterised, in a comparative examination, by 
much greater stress and pitch contrasts. (I should comment, paren- 
thetically, that, in considering my results, I had very early given 
up the idea of being enabled to say anything even negatively use- 
ful about the Educated—General—Brozd division between my 
subjects.) If, taking my single R-P speaker, one thinks in terms 
of D. B. Fry’s demonstration? of an order of priority in the percep- 
tion of accent or prominence (viz 1. pitch change and pitch prom- 
inence, 2. duration, 3. stress), one is, perhaps, inclined to say that 
when Australian speech seeks prominence or colour it utilises the 
middle order factor and ignores the twa extremes. I would not, 
in lieu of further evidence, want to press this argument too far; 
but if it were valid, it would assuredly support a procedure by 
which vowel length in Australian speech was treated as accentual 
rather than phonemic. 


1A Spectrographic Investigation of Some Australian Vowel Sounds: 
“Language and Speech”, April-June 1968. 

"See G. R. Cochrane: “Australian English Vowels as a Diasystem”, Word, 
Vol. 16, No. 1, April, 1959. 

See inter alia, D. B. Fry. Experiments In the Perception of Stress, Speech 
and Language, Vol 1. Part 2, April-June, 1958 
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À contribution to its history, to its concept 


and to its techniques 


EBERHARD ZWIRNER 


If I am now discussing some ideas on the history and the concept 
of auditory phonetics, I am doing it not because it is a subject that 
has kept me busy for a long time, but above all because this 
subject, which is only in the early stages of investigation, will 
probably soon be at the centre of all phonetic sciences. This will 
happen for two reasons: Firstly, because language, or the law 
governing the structure of a language in a historico-geographical 
context, is transmitted only by communicative processes in which 
this structure is realised and in which auditory phenomena are 
of decisive importance. And secondly, because the problems of 
segmentation are to a large extent problems of auditory phonetics 
within the whole realm of quantitative phonetics. 

Just as the mainly physiological period of phonetics from about 
1890 until about 1930 has been followed by a mainly acoustical 
period or perhaps more exactly by a phonemic-acoustical one, so 
this present period will have to be followed, if I am not mistaken, 
by a phonemic-auditory period which will present us with very 
difficult tasks, as is acknowledged by everyone who analysed tape 
recordings of languages and dialects, and it is especially true 
of the comprehension of the auditory perception of melody with 
all its complicated relations. 

Experimental phoneticians who took themselves for naturalists 
did not recognise the problem of auditory phonetics. They were 
even of the opinion that it was precisely the task of exact phonetics 
to replace and overcome by measurements the lack of precision of 
perception, i.e. the limits and errors of perception. They therefore 
believed that only two phonetic methods could claim to be scientific 
in the strict sense of the word: Physiological phonetics, which 
investigates the supposedly “natural” speech actions, and physical- 
acoustical phonetics, which investigates the vibrations of air 
molecules stimulating the ear of the listener. 

This was the view generally held by the Phonetics Congress at 
Bonn in 1930. 

In 1932 I delivered a paper at the First Congress for the 
Phonetic Sciences at Amsterdam with the title ‘Quantity, Estima- 
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tion of Duration and Measurements on Sound Curves (Theory 
and Material). In that paper I believe I did for the first time 
distinguish the linguistic and the auditory plane and have intro- 
duced both aspects into phonetics. For example, quantity, i.e. the 
opposition of long and short speech sounds, represents a phono- 
logical aspect on the linguistic plane; the estimation of sound 
duration represents an auditory aspect on the psychological plane 
and the measurement of sound curves represents an acoustic aspect 
on the physical plane; their relationship to each other was deter- 
mined by the notion of co-ordination or association. 

I quote a few sentences from that paper as it presumably opens 
the auditory phase in the history of phonztics: 


‘In linguistics quantity is characterised by the distinction of 
short and long sounds . . . the function of such distinctions is 
to lay hold of and represent normative features differentiating 
meaning, as they occur in a language which has grown historic- 
ally and is subject to change. 

From this function we have to distinguish the psychological 
problem of the estimation of quantity This question is closely 
related to the linguistic problem because quantity differentiations 
can be linguistically relevant only in as far as they can be 
perceived, just as speech and commun:cation are determined by 
hearing and understanding. But the investigation of the reality 
of such a perception and comparison goes in a direction which 
is different from the linguistic problem: it does not aim at 
historically representing the norms of quantity, but at witnessing 
the duration of individual speech sounds in time and their sum- 
mation in the act of comparing. We have, however, to add that 
these relations and comparisons can be experienced without a 
conscious knowledge of an object of comparison, an important 
condition in the estimation of sound duration. This constitutes 
a special problem in cogitative psychology relating to the esti- 
mation of time and the experience of rhythms in so far as these 
time durations are presented to the subject 


(a) in a unique form of temporal organisation, 

(b) in a particular type of ‘performance’, namely realised by the 
sound, whose duration is to be estimated, with all its 
psychological characteristics; 

(c) by the particularities of the temporal limitation by preceding 
and following sounds or ‘pauses’ which are themselves 
shaped in accordance with norms, 

(d} as pause and sound figurations which in their combination, 
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and only as such are carriers of meaning, to whose norms 
even the linguistic experience of perception and estimation 
is subjected. 

The problem of the measurement of sound duration differs 
both from the linguistic as well as the psychological problems 
of sound quantity. Measuring means determining an object of 
experience according to a geometric norm represented by an 
appropriate scale. In other words, to speak of measuring and 
of a scale is only possible in view of a bilateral relation between 
the laws governing an extensive diversity and a determination 
fulfilling the conditions of these laws with regard to their 
contents. 

If a phonetician is now asked to investigate the quantity corre- 
lations of speech sounds in an objective manner, he firstly has 
to adhere to the physical or physiological processes associated 
with spontaneous language, and secondly he has to take into 
account that his task is certainly different from that of the 
linguist and the psychologist... 

Our question therefore is not how the linguistic or psycho- 
logical distinction between long and short speech sounds is to 
be replaced, modified or vindicated by objective measurements, 
but it is: what objective data underlie linguistic statements and 
distinctions? 

If a linguist says for instance: The /a/ in /ha:bo/ is long 
and the /a/ in /hata/ is short, then both lexical items are 
representative of some historically grown norms which bind a 
language community together. The measuring phonetician, 
however. does not have to deal with such norms, but with a 
number of noise phenomena which as such do not have a 
historical development. On the other hand, the judgment of a 
Iınguist is based on a number of observations which are charac- 
terised by the fact that they do not try to determine the objective 
duration of sounds, but try to divide the perceived sounds into 
as many classes as there are features differentiating meaning. 

In other words, both cases deal with the scientific processing 
of a number of phenomena. Statistics gives the means to solve 
such problems. It also distinguishes between both procedures as 
they have just been outlined. In the first case the question asked 
in view of the speech sounds is: is it this or that? (i.e. the 
individual sound is examined as to whether it fits into one of two 
or more classes as they have been set up previously). And in the 
second case the question is: how long is the speech sound? In 
the first case a quantitative aspect is added to the problem 
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only by counting many speech sounds, in the second case it 
existed before the count was actually carried out and is accom- 
plished even by the measurement of the individual speech sound. 
The two varieties of statistics to whose results statistical methods 
are applied were named ‘homograde’ and ‘heterograde’ by C. V. 
L. Charlier in 1910. The first method establishes only the 
presence or absence of ‘a particular characteristic or feature or 
of several of them and counts the classes which have been 
formed by the grouping of these features. The second method 
determines the size of a variable feature possessing a quantitative 
character with a numerical value.’ 


With the above sentences I first introduced into phonetics the 
linguistic as well ‚as the auditory or psychological aspect. Up 
to that time phoneticians were convinced that they had to replace 
the inexactness of estimation by precise measurements; they also 
believed they could substitute vowel quality with the indication 
of formants; the same is true for the problems of quantity and 
especially of speech melody. Experimental phoneticians were 
proud of being able to replace the inexact perception of melody by 
representations in the form of curves, wh:ch were produced out of 
the original sound curves with the help of some mechanical instru- 
ments, especially the Meyer-Schneider apparatus. Only in the case 
of accent was a quantitative analysis thought to be impossible 
after it had been discovered that the so-called ‘enveloping curve’ 
could e.g. show a higher value for an unstressed [a] than for a 
stressed [i]. 

But before I enter into the claims which have to be made 
nowadays, I will add a few corrections to the sentences just quoted. 

In 1932, when I first met the Prague phonologists in Amster- 
dam, namely, Prince Trubetzkoy, Roman Jakobson, Becking, 
Havränek and Mukafovsky, I had not vet fully understood that 
‘the problem of phonology and its relation to phonetics, including 
its auditory aspect, hides behind the linguistic distinction between 
meaning-differentiating and not-meaninz-differentiating features 
and I did not yet grasp how the synchronic investigations of langu- 
ages would be different from the diachronic investigations still in 
general use at that time. I also did not distinguish the syntagmatic 
and paradigmatic aspect in linguistics and I did not yet see clearly 
enough in what manner auditory, acoustical and physiological 
phonetics had to be subordinated to the structuralistic aspect of 
linguistics: 

At that time there was no experience available in the description 
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and analysis of larger corpora of phonetic material, In the mean- 
time we have recorded more than seven thousand tapes of con- 
versational German and of German dialects which will now be 
described and anlysed in the most exhaustive form possible. New 
expedient procedures had to be developed in order to process such 
large quantities of data within a reasonable space of time. The 
more we have managed in the course of the last years to econo- 
mise the processing of the acoustic data—and even to automatise 
it in the near future—the more the auditory aspect enters into the 
focus of our descriptive and analytical work. 

Our first task is to produce a comprehensive description of our 
archives of tape recordings. For this purpose we deem it necessary 
to make the results of these descriptions available to other investi- 
gators as soon as possible in a form which takes into account the 
various linguistic tasks. 

For this purpose we first produced so-called ‘text-lists’. They 
are phonemic texts which contain the results of the auditory evalu- 
ation of the phonetic material as well as the measurable acoustic 
data associated with them. Such a text-list contains at the heading 
of each page an orthographic text and underneath, the phonemic 
text. This phonemic or allophonic text is then repeated in a 
vertical arrangement at the left hand side of each text-list, 
paralleled by the so-called phonetic text, about the production of 
which we will have to say a few more words. 

This is followed again in the vertical arrangement by the 
phonemic, auditory and acoustical data for the timbre of the 
speech sounds (these are plans for the future), for quantity, accent, 
stress and pitch. 

It is intended to analyse in this way not only tape recordings, 
but later also sound films and X-ray sound films, for the quantita- 
tive investigation of which methods have already been developed, 
so that the phonemic, auditory and acoustic data will later be 
followed by the physiological data. 

At present the publication as well as the processing of such 
text-lists prove to be unfeasible with so large corpora as we have 
to deal with: the publication of such text-lists is too expensive 
even with the most expedient methods and the different variation 
and correlation-statistical procedures become too unwieldy. 

Therefore we have put ourselves to the task of producing so- 
called ‘digital duplicates’ of our whole archives during the course 
of the next few years and decades. By such digital duplicates we 
understand magnetic tapes on which the data of the different levels 
of the interpretation of the linguistic signal have been stored in 
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their mutual co-ordination so that these data are rendered acces- 
sible to being processed by electronic data processing machines. 
In the first instance the following categories have been included: 


(1) Data of filter analytic measurements within time quanta. 


(2) Segmental concordance texts (i.e. phonetic transcriptions to- 
gether with the same text in the standard language, and as in 
the case of dialect recordings, the phonemic-allophonic dialect 
text. 


(3) An auditory-phenomenal judgment of the intonation. 


(4) The identification of segmental sign sequences as substrates of 
the classified morphemes of a generative coding grammar. 


In the execution of these various transcription methods three 
different tasks have to be distinguished: 


(a) The auditory or audio-visual learning of an unknown or not yet 
analysed language. 


(b) the learning of an already known or linguistically investigated 
language and, 


(c) the linguistic investigation of a language. 


By ‘learning a language’ we understand the learning of a second 
language as distinct from learning on2’s mother tongue whose 
knowledge we take for granted when we learn a new language. 

In all three cases, which can of course cross each other in 
many ways, we find different conditions to be dealt with in a differ- 
ent way in every instance. Not a small part of the discussion within 
the realm of auditory phonetics can be traced back to an insuffi- 
cient consideration of these differences. 

Our own experience is based only on the investigation of 
colloquial German and German dialects on whose tapes an audi- 
tory judgment is passed exclusively by persons who ‘speak them- 
selves and in so far master the dialect under consideration’. We 
have no experience of our own of the difficult domain of learning 
an unknown, not yet analysed language. This offers, of course, 
special difficulties if it concerns a language considerably different 
from one’s own type of language. 

When an investigator transcribes a iape recording of his own 
language, his first task is not to distill the phonemic inventory 
of this language out of a vast stock of sound variations which 
the ear is able to distinguish, or to wo-k out its phonemic system 
by applying phonematic rules; but it is to distribute the diversity 
of audible variations onto the already known phonemic system. 
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In this way he establishes the size of the auditory variation of 
the phonemes and elaborates it under paradigmatic, sociological, 
situative and physiological-anatomical points of view. 


I shall try to elucidate these claims with the simplest example, 
namely that of quantity. 

If the task is to learn an unknown language, then we first have 
to put the question whether the language concerned has a quanti- 
tative opposition at all. If the answer is in the affirmative we can 
begin to set up the so-called phonetic text. In order to put this 
problem unequivocally, certain agreements have to be made con- 
cerning the duration of the segments to be transcribed. Experi- 
ments, mainly carried out at Eindhoven in Holland, have made it 
clear that the auditory character of speech sounds changes if they 
are detached from their syntagmatic context; therefore these sounds 
must be left in their context; this means that the segment must 
not be smaller than two or three syllables. These segments can 
now be repeated in different ways which do not interest us at this 
point: the task of transcribing, however, is to determine the class 
of sounds with which the particular sound must be associated. 
The notion of ‘sound class’ largely coincides with the Prague 
school phonologists’ notion of ‘allophone’. If the sound in question 
cannot with certainty be assigned to a certain sound class, this 
fact has to be noted in the text; indeed, the sound class which 
the speaker must have intended is marked, but specific note is 
taken that this particular sound deviates from its norm; as far as 
possible this norm is specified. This may later lead to the task of 
examining the system of sound classes for the text, or for the 
speaker, or for the language, and perhaps the system has to be 
revised or new sound classes have to be introduced in which 
homogeneous deviations can be grouped together. 


As a rule we present our recordings to three different transcribers 
who produce their texts independent of each other. When this has 
been done these three texts are collated; a purely phonematic- 
allophonic text points out all instances in which the transcribers 
differ, and the three transcribers then once again have to examine 
these instances which they know only by the phonematic-allo- 
phonic text. This is in order to eliminate mistakes due to inadver- 
tence. The variant form occurring most often in these new tran- 
scriptions is put into the ‘final transcription text’. 

In this instance I have not taken into consideration questions 
relating to quantity. accent, pitch and pauses because particular 
transcription methods have to be developed for these features, 
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In volume II (1964) of Phonetica my assistant, H. Richter, has 
published ‘Instructions for Auditory (Phenomenal) Judgement of 
the Supra-Segmental Features of Utterances’. Here I shall only 
refer to it. I confine myself to the simplest case, namely that of 
quantity. The problems of stress are slizhtly more complicated; 
however, the problems of the auditory analysis of speech melody 
become rather involved. At present a great number of phoneticians 
and Germanic scholars participate in extensive investigations in 
this field. 

In the case of quantity the procedure is that the diacritic marks 
for long and short monophthongal phonemes are inserted into a 
copy of the so-called final phonetic text. In the first instance the 
additions are made without listening again to the tape recording. 
Then such a text, to which the quantity diacritics have been added, 
is photo-copied and each of the three transcribers receives a copy 
and is asked to examine every short vowel as to whether it has 
been realised as a long one. The question also includes whether 
the short quantity has been realised as very short, normal or 
relatively long, or whether the long quantity has been realised 
as relatively short, normal or very long. This can only be done 
by careful listening. -The advantage of this procedure, however, is 
that it honours the precedence of the linguistic aspect, i.e. the 
quantitative opposition in German. 

Only after this transcription work has been done, an oscillogram 
or our combination of oscillogram, volume and pitch curves are 
associated with the transcription; this system of curves is seg- 
mented and the length of the sound segments is measured. Only 
then can the results of these measurements be analysed statistically. 

Here I may ‘defend myself against two misunderstandings which 
have come up in Germany with respect to our work and which 
have been maintained until today. The first misunderstanding sug- 
gests that our statistical analysis of the measurements is an imita- 
tion of the methods applied in pathology. Of course we knew that 
statistical methods had to be applied ir medicine and they have 
indeed been applied almost since Quetelet’s biometrical investi- 
gations. The question, however, is in what way statistical work 
can be done in linguistics. 

We are convinced that statistical work within the framework of 
linguistic phonetics can be significant only when a natural scientific 
misunderstanding has been cleared up, namely that the analysis on 
the phonemic and auditory levels can be replaced by measure- 
ments. When it has been understood that the classes. which are 
the prerequisite of any statistical analysis, can be obtained by 
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an auditory analysis taking phonemics into account, only then 
can the results of the measurements be treated in a statistical form 
suitable to the subject. 

The second misunderstanding suggests that we have had in mind 
with our statistical investigations only the normal distribution 
from the binominal formula. On the contrary: firstly, from the 
beginning we had expected the skewness of certain distributions 
and secondly, we have considered and also used right from the 
start other mathematical procedures. For this purpose I quote once 
again a few lines from my paper of 1932. 

‘Of course,’ I said there, ‘it is not meant that in such cases 
the quantitative aspect is the only distinctive feature, but that 
it is a distinctive feature among others.’ 

What are the results of previous measurements of sound dura- 
tion? According to Briicke the long and the short vowels have a 
relation of 5:3, according to Kräuter of 3:2, according to Viétor 
of 2:1. Viétor completes this statement by assigning to each quan- 
tity, with the exception of the extreme values, an area of variability 
of five centiseconds, half of it above and half of it below the 
average. By adding to the short vowel quantity a very short and a 
relatively long value and to the length a relatively short and 
a very long value, he expands the division of two original classes 
into six new classes stretching from five to thirty five centiseconds. 
With these statements, which differ considerably from each other, 
one is never quite sure if it really only means: the vowels have 
such and such a relation, or if it does not mean at the same time 
that they ought to have such a relation. In other words, it is left in 
doubt whether the attention of the investigator was focussed on 
historically conditioned norms or on facts which can be established 
by physical measurements. _ 

Hermann Paul shows the right direction in his ‘Prinzipien der 
Sprachgeschichte’ (Principles of the History of Language) when he 
says: ‘Small variations in the pronunciation of the same word at 
the same place in the sentence are inevitable. For every movement 
of the body, however trained it may be, however perfectly the sense 
of movement may be developed, it is true that there still remains 
some uncertainty, and it still remains to a certain, however small. 
degree left to chance if the movement is executed with absolute 
exactitude or if a small deviation from the regular way occurs 
to one side or the other.’ With these words Hermann Paul points 
to the organism as the reason for a variation to be investigated. 
And herewith the direction which phonetics has to take is indi- 
cated: viz. the method of measuring which I call phonometrics 
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as far as it concerns the investigation of linguistic phenomena. 

If a sufficiently large number of comparable speech sounds is 
entered on a diagram, in such a way that the absciss is an expres- 
sion for the duration of the sounds and the ordinate for the 
number of sounds, then the rules would l2t us expect a binominal 
curve, i.e. all speech sounds would follow a certain pattern of 
distribution which finds its mathematical expression in the 


Gaussian distribution curve k = Pa Further the speech 


sounds would group around an average which occurs most often 
and at the right side the longer speech sounds would gradually 
diminish, i.e. with increasing length they would become rarer and 
rarer, and to the left of the average value the shorter speech sounds 
would follow the same pattern.’ 

I now pass over the different possibilities of the binominal 
distribution for long and short speech sounds which were discussed 
at that time and continue: ‘Finally we could deliberate further 
before beginning the empirical work. We could say that symmetric 
binominal curves could only be expected if a predominantly 
random distribution is possible: in the case of the measurements 
of sound durations this would be true on:y if the sound quantities 
could vary to the side of the short ones just as much as to the 
side of the long ones. But without doubt this is not the case. The 
reason is that a speech sound cannot be shorter than a certain 
value without losing its characteristic sound and herewith its 
linguistic function. Besides, a shortening of a speech sound above 
a certain measure would presuppose a speed of physiological 
articulation which contradicts the experience of physiology. 

At that time our theoretical consideraions were not yet based 
on measurements of sound duration of normal German speech 
but of the speech of a patient with a so-called sensory aphasia. 
Here I may pass over the special problems of the distribution of 
these speech sounds and I quote one firal short paragraph from 
that paper of 1932: 

‘In order to characterise these three types of curves as exactly 
as possible we have no longer relied on zhe eye nor on the distri- 
butiona’ curve used in biology (and as the following results show 
this was justified), but we have carried out a mathematical analysis 
which follows the existing empirical curve as much as possible. 
The most common form for a mathematical representation of the 
main features of curves ie. the trend of the curve, is the 
description of the curve in the form of a potential series 
y = a, + a,x + ax? +... The potential series, however, have 
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certain inconveniences in the calculation and furthermore their 
coefficients do not have simple meanings. For these reasons they 
have recently been substituted by functions which are related to 
the potential series but have some additional valuable charac- 
teristics: these are the orthogonal functions which are here applied 
for the first time on such objects.” At that time we referred to a 
publication by Paul Lorenz entitled ‘Der Trend’, which had been 
published four years previously. 

We are of the opinion that within the framework of phonetics 
the auditory analysis is sıgnificant or meaningful only if it is— 
(a) versistently subject to linguistic aims and linguistic problems 

and, 
(b) continued up to a statistical evaluation of its results. 

A part of this work is the correlation-statistical treatment of 
the synchronic level i.e. the statistical association of sound quality. 
sound quantity, accent and melody to each other. 

The subsequent aim of such ınvestigations is a structuralistic 
one in as far as, above all, these correlation-statistical investiga- 
tions contribute to our knowledge of the structure of the language 
used in a certain geographical-social-historical area. But on the other 
hand, the ındividual results also permit comparisons with corres- 
ponding results from other languages or dialects. We have carried 
out such comparisons in relation to quantity, namely on the basis 
of nearly one hundred speakers from the entire former German 
language area. Four years ago I reported on these problems at the 
Fourth International Congress for the Phonetic Sciences in 
Helsinki. The discussions of these rather complicated problems are 
continuing, especially through the investigations of Fourquet, Paris 
and of Bluhme, Canberra (Australia). Both instigators have pro- 
moted the problem of the quantitative isophony of quantity in a 
commendable way. Only in team work and within a frame which 
takes into account structural as well as diachronic views can we 
hope to solve these problems on the basis of a large corpus 
investigated by linguistic as well as auditory and acoustic methods, 
and to advance in this way also the domain of auditory phonetics. 
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Together with Leo Burckart, L’Imagier de Harlem represents 
Nerval’s most significant excursion into the theatre, and as a work 
of his mature period (performed during the winter of 1851-2), it 
belongs to the mental universe from which Sylvie, Les Chimeres 
and Aurélia were also to spring. Nerval himself was deeply ‘in- 
volved’ in L’Imagier, worried at its being performed in a sadly 
impoverished version, and bitterly disappointed by its failure after 
a short run. But criticism has paid scan: attention to it. Charles 
Dédéyan’s study in Gérard de Nerval et l'Allemagne is mainly 
devoted to identifying sources; and Max Milner’s reading, in Le 
diable dans la littérature frangaise,” while it is more broadly inter- 
pretative, is limited in scope by the necessary focus on the ques- 
tion of Nerval’s satanism (which is only half the picture). For 
this reason it is disappointing that Jean Richer’s recent edition 
in volume V of the Oeuvres complémentcires® does not offer more 
perceptive comment on the play’s artistic qualities and thematic 
richness. The purpose of the present article is to welcome an 
edition which not only makes the text of L’Imagier readily avail- 
able again but also offers the variant-readings of the manuscript 
originally submitted for censorship; in so doing, however, I wish 
to point out that, within the limits common to all Nerval’s minor 
writing (where the deeper resonances are perceptible only in rela- 
tion to other works), L’Imagier de Harlem is a play worthy of 
more serious critical consideration than it has so far received. 

M. Richer speaks disapprovingly of its linear plot and ‘la naı- 
veté des rebondissements’ (p. xxiv), sugzesting that the dispersal 
of the action in time and place is an artistic weakness: 


Pour mettre en scéne une action essentiellement psychologique, 
là où Goethe multiple les inventions ingénieuses et profondes, 
les auteurs de L'’Imagier ont besoin ce trente années, de cinq 
pays. (Hollande, Allemagne, France, Espagne, Italie), de Fréd- 
éric IN, de Louis XI, d'Isabelle de César Borgia, d'Olivier le 
Daim, de Machiavel. (p. xvii) 


While recognising that ‘l’indifférence aux problèmes de chronologie 
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montre. bien que pour Gérard l'intérêt de la pièce était ailleurs’ 
(p. xix), he goes close to condemning the play for its confused 
historical time-scale: ‘le spectateur ou le lecteur est en droit d’at- 
tendre un minimum de vraisemblance historique et d’abord le 
respect des dates les plus connues” (p. xvii). Finally, he suggests 
that the dénouement is not well integrated, for ‘ces croyances 
hétérodoxes [broadly speaking, metempsychosis] sont bien difficiles 
à concilier avec le dénouement où la bénédiction du Pape joue le 
rôle du deus ex machina’ (p. xx), while the final conversion of the 
phantom Aspasie to love is ‘surprising’: ‘il faut admettre que la 
passion de Coster en a fait un être humain’ (p.xix). In all, M. 
Richer, having attributed the ‘lourdeur’ of the play rather baldly to 
the work of the censor (p. xxiii), concludes that it is best con- 
sidered as a courageous but unsuccessful attempt at ‘spectacle 
total’ (p. xxiv). 

These criticisms may be taken to be characteristic of the un- 
spoken attitudes to the play which account for its neglect. But a 
simple shift of critical perspective is sufficient to weaken their 
force. Nerval and Méry were very aware that the traditional rules 
of dramaturgy did not apply to their play, which they called a 
‘problème en cinq actes’ for the stage-director, and which, as they 
pointed out, has the non-dramatic (epic?) structure of a voyage 
(‘les pérégrinations de Laurent Coster’) as opposed to an ‘intrigue 
bourgeoise, nouée et dénouée dans les quatre murs d’un salon’ 
(Dédicace, p. 3). One may be momentarily tempted to relate the 
looseness of construction in L’Imagier to a tendency in nineteenth- 
century drama recently described by Hassan El Nouty, the at- 
tempt to grasp the complex reality of history—of place and period 

,—by a ‘construction en volume ou par grappes’ and by techniques 
of enchainement suggestive today of the cinema or television, but 
which in the nineteenth century seemed appropriate only to ‘men- 
tal drama’. But by comparison with the plays Professor El Nouty 
discusses, the formal experimentation in L’Jmagier is timid; and 
more tellingly, as history, it does not attempt to be more than 
broadly schematic, when it is not being, as M. Richer points out, 
confusing and inaccurate. We shall see that Professor El Nouty’s 
term, ‘nineteenth century anti-theatre’, is not inappropriate to 
L Imagier, but in a rather different sense. 

The model the authors seem to have had in mind was a non- 
Classical one, but less naturalistic and more hieratical than the 
contemporary history plays, although equally free as to the deploy- 
ment of action in time and space; they were thinking, in fact, of 
Medieval drama (in which there was some interest at the time). 
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At least one contemporary critic saw this point: Jules de Pré- 
maray called L’Imagier ‘un mystère du quinzième siècle, avec le 
style du dix-huitième et les splendeurs de l'Opéra’ (p. xxiv). In 
quoting this phrase with approval, M. Richer seems to miss its 
basic implications, for one does not ask psychological insight or 
historical accuracy of a mystery-play; its subject matter is meta- 
physical—which is precisely the point Ne-val himself made about 
L’Imagier to Janin: ‘la pièce est religieise au fond comme un 
mystère du Moyen Age’ (quoted p. xv). 

But the authors most certainly had in mind another model of 
dramaturgical naivety, the puppet-play. To my knowledge, no 
investigation has been made of the place cf the marionnette theatre 
in nineteenth-century sensibility, although it would be a rewarding 
study. In any case, apart from the literary sources in Klinger and 
Goethe (which have been well documented), Nerval knew the folk- 
plays which were Goethe’s own source-material in Faust, and he 
deliberately alludes to them. In Lorely, Le wrote: ‘Dans le Faust 
primitif qui se joue en Allemagne, sure les théâtres de marion- 
nettes (... ), le diable s’appelle Caspar’ (quoted p. xii), and 
in L’Imagier, Satan introduces himself as “Caspar, comte de Bloks- 
berg’ (p. 36), which neatly acknowledges the double inspiration. 
popular and literary. M. Richer himself says of L’Imagier that ‘il 
s’agit plutôt d’une pièce pour marionnettes’ (p. xxiv); but he means 
it pejoratively and seems not to realise that he is putting his finger, 
not on the play’s weakness, nor even simply on one of its conscious 
models, but indeed on the modernistic tradition of radically ‘simpli- 
fied’ dramaturgy to which L'Imagier in fact belongs—Jarry, the 
author of the Ubu-cycle, and more especially his admirer Artaud, 
would have recognized a distant ancestor in Nerval. In this tradition, 
whose continuing faithfulness to the aestketic of the puppet-theatre 
is demonstrated by Ionesco, plot-construction, psychology and his- 
tory are equally irrelevant to the expression of metaphysical 
emotion by the partly non-literary (or arti-literary) means Artaud 
calls ‘poetry in space’. Even the formal mediocrity of L’Imagier 
as a text (and this includes its apparently childish humour) quali- 
fies it, therefore, for a place in-the ‘theatre of cruelty’; and it 
would not be hard to imagine an Artaud-esque production which 
would concentrate on the theatrical expressiveness of the scenes 
of necromancy and magical apparitions, the erotic dance of the 
Hours, the grim auto-da-fé of Act IV, the terror-ridden court of 
the Borgias and the magnificent procession of Act V. Artaud was 
himself drawn to Romantic drama; is it wrong, therefore, to draw 
Romantic drama in the direction of Artaud? 
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The author of Le théâtre et son double would also have recog- 
nized in the subject-matter of L’Imagier the ‘conflict of principles’ 
which in his eyes, together with the concrete language of the stage. 
constituted a theatre of myth. It is true that the conceptualization 
of the conflict, firmly rooted as it is in a nineteenth-century satan- 
ism to which the modern sensibility is perhaps no longer deeply 
attuned, elicits cultural recognition nowadays rather than spontane- 
ous response, and seems far from Artaud’s dark struggle of being 
and non-being. But a structural analysis of the kind Lévi-Strauss 
applies to true myths—although it is not worth doing, for Nerval has 
quite consciously written it into his play—would confirm the intui- 
tion. the repetitive structure of L’Imagier does indeed approximate 
the characteristically ‘linear’, open-ended story-line of myth, along 
which a series of opposed ‘mythemes’ are strung. But on the other 
hand, it is evident that the play is not myth in any real sense; not 
simply because of the self-consciousness of its structuring, but also 
because, unlike the forms of discourse Lévi-Strauss analyses, it 
does draw towards a conclusion: there is a dénouement which is 
clearly intended to reconcile the opposing elements of the play. 
The uneasiness this dénouement causes M. Richer is probably due 
to a sense of conflict between what might be called the myth struc- 
ture and the dramatic structure of the text. However, not only 
does this dénouement grow naturally out of the elements in con- 
flict, as Nerval conceives them, but also the continuing sense of 
conflict is a necessary part of such a dénouement and gives the 
play its deepest significance. To demonstrate this, however, it will 
be necessary to relate the play to Nerval’s mental universe as a 
whole. and to begin by speaking of it in terms of authorial inten- 
tions which, taken in isolation. the text would reveal only very 
imperfectly.® 


The question of the nature of genius, obviously fundamental to 
L'Imagier, is examined more discursively in L'Histoire de la Reine 
du Matin (and, implicitly, in most of Nerval’s important later 
writing). The genius, for Nerval, makes his contribution to the 
progress of humanity in the face of difficulties arising from an 
unfair and absurd division among the inhabitants of the world. 
which dates from the beginning of human history. The bulk of 
humanity are the linear descendants of Eve, the children of Abel: 
Cain and his descendants are, however, of divided ancestry, since 
although they are of the family of Eve and live among men, their 
forebears were the race of giants who formerly walked the earth 
but have now been banished by Jehovah to the nether regions. 
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These are the men of genius, and they are condemned to a life of 
perpetual dissatisfaction, for they belong wholly neither to the 
descendants of Eve nor to the group of the condemned ‘rebels’: 
although they receive their inventive pcwer and their sense of 
injustice and revolt from their Cainite anzestry (which lives on in 
the dark, dream-world of their minds), the other half of their 
being—the daylight side of their personality where Jehovah holds 
sway—is inclined to accept God’s condemnation of the Preadam- 
ites and to interpret all complicity with the world of the imagina- 
tion and of illusion as a guilty act. Their problem is that, however 
much they may wish to identify themselves with the sunlit world 
of reality and the unproblematical existence of ordinary men, they 
cannot do so, partly because they are recognized as guilty in that 
world, and partly because they themselves reject such happiness 
as incomplete; but they cannot identify with the nocturnal world 
of dream either, both because their deepest wish is to bring happi- 
ness, progress and freedom—the values of the underworld—to the 
world of reality, submission and death, and because part of them. 
their sense of reality, always judges the dream-world to be illusory 
and evil. Their only chance of true happiness is to bring about a 
miraculous fusion of the two worlds, destroying both their sense of 
incompleteness and their sense of guilt by mutual interaction, and 
by the same token making the real wcrld free and the dream 
world real. 

In L’Imagier, the two equally unsatisfactory, and equally appeal- 
ing, worlds between which Laurent Cos:er is torn are presented 
with almost mathematical symmetry. The dark side of his per- 
sonality is represented by Satan, the figure of evil, and Aspasie, 
the mainspring of his inspiration (specifically identified with the 
‘magination, p. 99). The world of reality is divided also, between 
he gentle, faithful and pious Catherine (and later her daughter 
Lucie), and the group of figures of authority—ranging from the 
Durgomaster of Haarlem to the Emperor of Germany (Archduke 
of Austria after censorship), Louis XI of France. the repre- 
sentatives of the Holy Office in Spain and Cesare Borgia in Rome 
—men who are both uncomprehending of the value of Coster’s 
invention and happy to persecute him. Reality is thus a region of 
oppression and death, as well as of hope and consolation; and the 
dream offers stimulation and freedom, bit also guilt and despair. 
However, not only does each aspect of the universe offer this 
diversity; the diverse elements themselves are shown to be similarly 
ambivalent. Catherine is loving and truly pious, but as uncom- 
prehending of Coster’s invention as the burgomaster himself, and 
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subject to death; the figures of authority, on the other hand, in- 
clude Isabella of Spain, the protector of Columbus (a ‘double’ of 
Coster in the play), the defender of true piety against the excesses 
of the Inquisition, and saviour of Coster’s life. On the other side 
of the picture, Satan, the embodiment of evil, not only is the one 
character to grasp the importance of the invention of printing. but 
also is instrumental, albeit against his will, in bringing it to the 
attention of the world; and Aspasie, who lives unlike Catherine in 
a world beyond death and provides the positive inspiration in 
Coster’s life, is disqualified by her coldness, heartlessness and 
unreality, the absence of flesh and blood in her: she is a Pandora 
or a Lorelei, a cruel and deceptive siren as well as a figure of the 
ideal, and wholly under the command of Satan. Each aspect of 
the world—dark or light—has its positive and its negative; and 
each of these signs is in turn equipped with the opposite sign. 
Thus the conditions are laid for an eventual synthesis.® 

It is not anomalous that the figures of authority who represent 
an element of reality should form a series; for so too do Catherine 
and Lucie, and on the dark side Satan appears successively as the 
Comte de Bloksberg, Olivier le Daim, the god Pan, an alcade 
mayor, an executioner, and Machiavelli, while Aspasie is in turn 
the Greek courtesan miraculously called forth from the grave, the 
seemingly real wife of Bloksberg, the Dame de Beaujeu, Alilah, 
and Impéria. Synchronically, the universe is divided; but dia- 
chronically it remains true to itself, however much immediate 
appearances may change: the struggle fought about the central 
figure of Coster by the four—not three, as is sometimes thought 
—main characters (or continuing types) is an eternal one; and the 
comfort Nerval derives from this cyclical or syncretic view of 
history is well known. It is worth insisting on the fact that the 
transmission of the soul, and its outward sign, the phenomenon 
of resemblance, are characteristic of the real world as well as cf 
the dream, for, as a manifestation of human victory over time and 
death they appear more manifestly in Nerval as a privilege of the 
dark, diabolical world of illusion, whereas in the domain of reality, 
repetition is often present more discreetly and more ironically, as 
an often unnoticed but vital, redeeming feature.” Such is the case 
here; and its importance will become clear later. But between the 
two worlds where transmission of the soul occurs, there is an 
important difference. Although Lucie inherits from her mother 
her gentleness, her piety and her mission, the transmission occurs 
at the expense of the real death of the individual Catherine; but 
in the ‘lream-world, where death is no longer a threat, the gift of 
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transformation, although it operates much more dramatically 
(and, as we shall see, theatrically), appears as a shallow and 
illusory freedom; so that, once again, what is wanted is a synthetic 
solution, a conception of life beyond death which will be an 
authentic victory over a very real danger, but create a freedom as 
great as that of Satan, to whom death is an irrelevancy. That 1s 
why a death like Catherine’s appears as a privilege which is re- 
fused Aspasie until the end of the play; but when she attains it, 
it gives her the immediate power to ‘return to life’, not as an evil 
vision but as a beneficent one, in the final procession of triumph 
(just as Catherine had done after her death in Act IH). 

Until that point, however, Aspasie is condemned, metaphorically, 
to be an actress—Nerval’s symbol of the beautiful, the unreal and 
the destructive aspects of the ideal. The dream-world of diabolical 
transformations and transmissions is constantly associated with the 
theatre in L’Imagier, and Satan himself, in his many metamor- 
phoses, appears to the audience as a kind of actor, constantly 
playing a new role. The difference is that—whereas one is aware 
of a continuity of being, or an ‘off-stage’ personality, underlying 
each of Satan’s transformations, just as the actor Mélingue is by 
turns Bloksberg, Pan or Machiavelli—in the case of Aspasie, who 
is always the same in appearance and immediately recognizable as 
herself however her name may vary, 20 ‘other’ reality under- 
lies her identity as actress, she has no ‘cff-stage’ substance of her 
own. She does not ‘don’ a disguise like Satan, she is that disguise; 
she is pure illusion, a mere empty figment: 


Tout ce que j’ai promis, jamais je ne le donne: 
Feuille flétrie au vent d’un éternel automne, 

Chaque jour je me mêle au nuage de l’air, 

Et qui veut me saisir n’embrasse qu’un éclair. (p. 137) 


The conclusion is inescapable: in the world of the dream, only 
the evil is real; beauty is not. 

But Satan’s chief function is to stage-manage the magical scenes 
in which he appears also as ‘actor. He transforms Coster’s 
humble dwelling into resplendent reception rooms, and explains: 
‘C’est un trompe l'œil! . . . un jeu de perspective tout simplement! 

. c’est un mensonge tissu! . . .” (p.42); he conjures up the 
spectre of Aspasie at court, but reveals later, with many-facetted 
irony, that ‘ma femme, inconnue à la cour, en arrivant de pays 
éloignés, a bien voulu se prêter à notre petite comédie; et vous 
l'avez vu, elle a parfaitement rempli son rôle de fantôme, c'était 
à jurer qu'elle avait joué les morts toute sa vie’ (pp. 82-3). His 
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triumpb, both as actor and stage-manager, and the apotheosis of 
this view of the dream-world as theatre, is of course the enchant- 
ment-scene in the château de Beauté, where, while Satan as Pan 
sings of love and harmony, Coster is lulled into twelve years’ for- 
getfulness of his mission by the hypnotic weaving of the dancing 
Hours. This idea is reminiscent of Nerval’s Pérégrinus scenario, 
where a procession of beauties, all curiously alike, was to be 
shown as the work of a single actress, the opera-singer Rosalina.® 
The dance of the Hours, a fascinating promise of time conquered 
in one sense, is in another just one more of Satan’s diabolical and 
theatrical tricks; as such, the scene is a comment on L’Imagier as 
a whole, and indeed a reflection of Nerval’s general attitude to the 
theatre—as it can be glimpsed, for example, at the beginning of 
Sylvie—as a place of fascination and falsity. The repetitive struc- 
ture of Z’Imagier, although it is to a degree more complex (since 
ıt is a repetition of conflict), is in essence that of the dance of the 
Hours. The audience watching the play is being told unequivoc- 
ally that it is being gulled no less certainly than Laurent Coster, 
and that reality is very different from the entrancing cyclical pat- 
tern of eternal return represented by the circling hours or the life 
of Coster. In each case, a whole aspect of life is missing, the aspect 
of reality, where time is linear and death is real. 

That is why the intrusion of the spectre of Catherine. who 
breaks the spell, must be taken as a turning-point, not simply in 
the play, but also in Nerval’s career. The dream has, in a sense, 
destroyed reality: while Coster has been wholly given over to the 
charm of Aspasie, the deserted Catherine has died. But now 
reality and death break into the château de Beauté, destroying the 
dream in its turn (the castle vanishes into thin air). At the end‘ 
of Act III, the audience is thus left with a sense of total void; but 
this apparent interdestruction of reality and the dream has really 
had a very different effect, and paves the way for something more 
positive, a kind of transmission of powers between the two which 
constitutes an exciting promise for the future. In her death, 
Catherine has acquıred the ability to enter the world of Aspasie 
and Satan as a spectre; she, however, is not conjured up by Satan 
as stage-director. she is the personification of reality become 
dream, a messenger of God as Aurélia will be, although her ap- 
parition is no less theatrical than are those of Aspasie. Catherine 
thus comes to sanction. in a sense, the comforting but false values 
which have heretofore been associated with Satan; only reality 
as transience has been destroyed by her death, and the audience 
ıs soon to discover, through Catherine’s survival in the character 
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of Lucie, that there is a sense in which time and death are con- 
querable in the world of reality. And just as Catherine, through 
her death, has been able to enter the spirit-world in order to save 
Coster, so Aspasie in turn will be enabled, through love, to enter 
the world of flesh and blood and there repeat Catherine’s act— 
become a second Catherine as Catherine has here become a second 
Aspasie—in saving Coster through her death. Only the dream as 
illusion has vanished with the chateau de Beauté; Aspasie is 
thereby freed from her ‘spectral’ unreality as Catherine has been 
freed from the threat of death; the two women, and the worlds 
they represent, are now free to merge into one, and their merger 
will signify the attainment of a plane where death is no longer a 
threat and freedom an illusion, but where death is the saving 
reality by which freedom is reached. The harmony of the worlds, 
the conquest of immortality through love of which Satan sang, 
are no longer merely deceitful illusions; they suddenly acquire 
the status of a promise which remains to be made good: 


Les heures sont des fleurs l’une après l'autre écloses 

Dans l'éternel hymen de la nuit et du jour (...) 

Etre seul, c’est la mort! Etre deux, c’est la vie! 
L'amour c’est l’immortalité! (pp. 141-2) 


Nerval is not then, by means of this central scene, announcing 
that he—and Coster—should abandon the values represented by 
the theatre in favour of those of reality; on the contrary. it is at 
this point that the theatre comes to express both sets of values,® as 
D. Sullivan has shown it- to do in a broader context;!° and the 
problem that remains is to bring about their reconciliation, so as 
to create the synthesis which alone, as we have seen, can Satisfy 
the conflicting forces that divide the life of a genius. Acts IV 
and V show Nerval working towards a solution of this kind, as he 
was to do, much more convincingly, in Aurélia. However, by the 
end of Act IV, it seems that, far from being thus reconciled, the 
gap between the worlds has widened to its extreme limit; in agree- 
ing to the pact with the devil in order to save Lucie’s life, Coster 
has given himself over totally to the forces of darkness, abandon- 
ing the world of light and reality. If he dies now, all is indeed 
lost. But the function of Isabelle is precisely to accord him a stay 
of execution and a last chance of salvation: the gift of time is 
no less vital to Coster than to the narrator-hero of Aurélia at the 
beginning of Part Il, and the Queen mediates for the hero here, 
in the here-below. just as Aurélia mediates for him in the spirit 
world in the later work. In any case, Isabelle must be interpreted 
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as foreshadowing the synthesis of female figures which is to occur 
in Act V; she not only combines piety with authority, but as a 
royal personage unites (like the Queen of Sheba in the tale of 
Adoniram) undoubted flesh-and-blood reality with the ideal quali- 
ties of the dream-world. 

However, the final synthesis and the true redemption of Coster 
are brought about by the co-operation of Lucie and Aspasie, both 
motivated by the power of love. As Coster was willing to sacrifice 
his soul in order to save his daughter’s life, so Lucie in turn is 
willing to sacrifice her virtue so as to reach her father in the Borgia 
palace and to lead him off to pray. (This episode, with its refer- 
ence to the ‘rape’ of the beloved and the death of the ‘rival’ in 
the person of Borgia, is clearly related to Nerval’s obsession with 
an exacerbated version of the ‘double’-theme which he perhaps 
derived from Hoffmann.) But meanwhile Aspasie, by her revolt, 
must delay Satan long enough for Cpster’s hour of prayer to be 
efficacious; and it is this scene, in which love gives Aspasie the 
strength to become a real enough woman to die for Coster, that 
elicits M. Richer’s mild surprise. One can only say that it is a direct 
necessity in the play’s imaginative ‘line’ and that, if one accepts, for 
example, the parallel transfiguration of Catherine in Act MI, there 
is no reason to reject Aspasie’s transformation here, all the more 
since it has been carefully prepared throughout the play. At her 
first appearance, it is clear that she is in search of a modern lover 
who would equal Praxiteles; and in the châeau de Beauté scene it 
is clear both that she has found him in Coster and that the conse- 
quence of their meeting will be precisely to bestow the gift of life 
on her once more: 

COSTER 
Rien ne meurt sous l’azur d’un ciel où Dieu respire 
Où l’amour a conquis l’infini pour empire! 
Je sens, femme sans nom, que ma vie en t’aimant 
Passera dans ta vie, et que, dès ce moment, 
Du domaine infernal franchissant les limites, 
Ombre tu prends un corps! morte tu ressuscites! 


LA DAME DE BEAUJEU 


O paroles d’espoir! ... ai-je bien entendu! 
Voila l’homme, voilà mon génie attendu! (etc.) 


(pp. 137-8) 
These intimations, although apparently illustory (for Aspasie is 
obliged to contradict them and confess that she is a cold spectre 
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incapable of true love), are like those of Satan in the guise of Pan, 
in that finally, after the remainder of Coster’s série d'épreuves, 
they will prove true. Thus it is that, thanks to the intervention of 
both women in his life, he will be saved. But, passive as this inter- 
vention may make him seem, he is in the “ast analysis the agent of 
his own salvation, since his own self-sacrificing love for Lucie and 
life-bestowing love for Aspasie complements their love for him, 
and also since it is only as a genius, a man of both worlds, that he 
is enabled to inspire such a double love in the first place. 

The ultimate synthesis, and Coster’s redemption, are symbolized 
by the election of the Pope, and his blessing, another aspect of the 
dénouement which M. Richer criticizes. But this election does not 
signify any sudden and artificial replacement of the ‘heterodox 
doctrines’ of the play by Christianity, any more than the dénoue- 
ment of Aurélia does; on the contrary, it not only repeats on 
another plane the conjunction of Lucie and Aspasie by reconciling 
the Christian world with the ‘Satanic’ religion of human progress 
(for as a Florentine and a protector of the arts, the Pope’s election 
signifies the commencement of the Renaissance), but it also con- 
firms the cyclical conception of history of which the dance of the 
Hours was an apparently illusory promise. For the Renaissance 
is a rebirth of the Classical golden age which Aspasie so much 
regretted; out of the night of the Middle Ages, and thanks to the 
deaths of Catherine and Aspasie, a new day has dawned: ‘La 
résurrection du cadavre est complète!” (p.210). But there is more, 
for at the same time Coster, by his victory over Satan, is Christ 
reborn: 


Oui, Coster, ton flambeau perce le dernier voile, 
Sépulcre du génie! et cette même étoile 

Qui conduisait les Rois jusqu’à Jerusalem 

Tu las rendue au monde, imagier de Harlem! (p. 210) 


Readers of Aurélia will not miss the significance, in terms of 
Nerval’s conception of his own heroic role, of this mingling of 
such typical vocabulary (‘voile’, ‘étoile’) with the idea of a new 
Christ. But the immediate meaning of the dénouement in the play 
is, therefore, not simply that Nerval sees the Renaissance as a 
harmonizing of Christian and pagan values, nor even that as such 
it is a rebirth of the Christian and pagan golden ages, but above 
all that, because it synthetises the two, the new golden age is a 
progress on both; the new day is brighter than the old. Coster’s 
work as a genius has consisted, not merely in restoring a past 
splendour, but in contributing to the dialectical advance of man- 
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kind; and when Aspasie appears at the last, Aurélia-like, to direct 
the triumphal procession, her words do not signify merely personal 
victory over death, but also the necessity of conflict evil and 
darkness as conditions of human progress: 


Je viens de traverser la mort qui purifie, 

Et du séjour de l'éternelle vie, 

J'arrive auprès de toi, Coster, pour soutenir 
Ton courage, s’il doute encore de l’avenir! 
L'Europe, à la lueur de ta main l’éclaire, 

Enfin ouvre les yeux dans sa nuit séculaire, 

Et le tombeau fermé sur Alexandre six 

Voit luire au Quirinal, Léon de Médicis. (p. 209) 


That is why it is important to observe that the final synthesis is 
not a complete one, Only the women, on each side of the line 
between the dream and reality, have contributed to it; the male 
figures are excluded. Borgia, the figure of authority in Act V, 
is not included in the new order ot things, he is dead; and Satan, 
as Machiavelli, has been defeated, not made into an ally; the 
new Pope—a Florentine like Machiavelli and a figure of authority 
like the Roman Borgia—has assumed only part of their functions, 
and the evil aspect of their roles remains unintegrated in the final 
apotheosis. It is not just as an ironical joke that Nerval shows 
an unrepentant Satan at the end, muttering threats, as the pro- 
cession passes, to the bright day so newly dawned: 


Tout soleil rayonnant a son éclipse sombre 
Et tout char triomphal, son insulteur dans l’ombrel (p.210) 


The survival of man’s eternal foe is essential as a promise of 
future conflict, which some future genius by his suffering and 
redemption may turn into a new apotheosis which will be as much 
brighter than the present one as the Renaissance is brighter than 
either the pagan or the Christian golden ages. There is no end 
to the struggle for human advancement, and the sense of unease 
generated by an ending which presents at one and the same time 
an apparently conclusive dénouement and the promise of further 
cyclical repetition of conflict, disappears when one realizes that it 
expresses an essentially dialectical and self-generative conception 
of history as progress. An identical conception, applied more 
explicitly to the poet’s own personal adventure on earth, lies at 
the heart of Aurélia. 


‘It is now generally agreed that Nerval’s theater, with the ex- 
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ception of Léo Burckart, does not merit extensive consideration,’ 
wrote the author of a recent état présent2? My remarks will have 
shown that, as regards L’Imagier de Harlem at least, I do not 
join the consensus. In point of intentions, the play is complex 
and rich in harmonics; and it undeniably repays careful study. In 
point of realization, also, one need not necessarily share M. 
Richer’s opinion that ‘dans L’Imagier de Harlem, la forme n’est 
pas toujours au niveau des intentions’ “p. xxii), so long as it is 
understood that in a play ‘form’ is not necessarily limited to the 
purely verbal elements of a performance. It is true that one’s 
grasp of the implications of the text is immeasurably increased by 
an acquaintance with Nerval’s other works, and in that sense the 
form of the play is inadequate. But we may yet see a production 
which would make it clear that the very naivety of action and 
verbal poverty which impede our literary enjoyment are them- 
selves intended as integral parts of a tctal theatrical experience, 
fully satisfying in itself: the awesome, hieratical acting out of a 
mystery which, although its tone and import are, as Nerval 
pointed out, deeply religious, we can now best define as the mystery 
of human progress. 


NOTES 


! Paris, SEDES, 1957-8, 3 vol. (t. Il, pp. 475-52€). 

* Paris, Corti, 1960, 2 vol. (t. I, pp. 277-291). 

` Oeuvres complémentaires de Gérard de Nerval, t. V, Théatre 3, L’Ima- 
gier de Harlem. Paris, Minard (Lettres Modernes), 1967. All quotations 
are drawn from this edition. 

“Théâtre et anti-théâtre au dix-neuvième siecle’, PMLA, December 1964 

“This is not to ignore the fact that L’Imagie- was the result of a triple 
collaboration, but to recognize that the play nevertheless bears the 
characteristic stamp of Nerval’s imagination The paradox is only appar- 
ent, for collaboration of some kind—sometimes in the form of translation, 
direct or indirect imitation, and even plagisrism—was a standard pro- 
cedure of Nerval’s, and something of a necessary condition in him for 
personal creation. 

* A synthesis foreshadowed, on the negative side, by the constant alliance 
of Satan with the figures of authority. 

‘On this point, see particularly Raymond Jean's reading of Sylvie in 
Nerval par lui-méme, Paris, Ed. du Seuil, 1564, 

“Oeuvres complémentaires, t. TH, 1965, pp. 433-4 (La polygamie est un 
cas pendable). 

* Henceforth the role of Lucie is played by the same actress as Catherine, 
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just as the changing roles of Satan and Aspasie are performed by the 
same actor or actress throughout. 

“The Function of the Theater in the Work of Nerval’, Modern Language 
Notes, December 1965. 

"Once again, then, the dance of the Hours appears as a ‘false’ promise 
come true, for it was a scene of pagan antiquity renewed in the present: 
Nerval speaks in Sylvie of the ‘Heures divines qui se découpent, avec 
une étoile au front, sur les fonds bruns des fresques d’Herculanum’ 
(quoted p.141) and this is the obvious source of the scene. 


# James Villas, ‘Present State of Nerval Studies, 1957-1967’, French Review, 
November 1967, p. 230. 
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UNION LIST OF THESES IN FRENCH STUDIES 
PASSED FOR HIGHER DEGREES BY 
AUSTRALASIAN UNIVERSITIES 


C. B. THORNTON-SMITH and R. N. COE 
Universities of Melbourne and Warwick 


Tais Union List was first suggested to Dr Thornton-Smith by 
Dr J. M. Ritchie, then of Newcastle University, N.S.W., who was 
responsible with Mr E. Flowers, Librarian at Newcastle University, 
for ‘Theses in Germanic Studies, Australia and New Zealand’ 
(Aumla 22, Nov. 1964, pp. 289-294). Its nucleus was Dr Coe’s 
roneoed ‘Checklist of Theses’, comprising details of all theses 
completed or in progress (1964) under tae auspices of the Depart- 
ment of French, University of Melbourne, as well as of a number 
of theses presented by members of staff to other universities. 

It follows the same basic principles of selection as the Germanic 
Studies list, namely, that all known teses actually passed for 
higher degrees (Master and Doctor) up to 30/6/67 are listed, 

. whether available or not in university libraries, and that New 
Zealand M.A. theses or essays are listed, although for the most 
part they correspond to Australian Fourth Year Honours theses. 
We regret that we could not list Fourth Year theses, but hope that 
some means may be found of recording them, especially if their 
content warrants doing so. 

There are also some differences from the Germanic Studies list. 
We have tried to indicate the availability of theses when university 
libraries do not hold them, and in view of the larger number of 
entries, have divided our list into sections for easy reference. We 
think this division also helps indicate the main trends of research 
done in Australasia and within individual departments. It will be 
seen from the section headings in the latter part of the list that we 
have encroached widely upon disciplines which are not directly the 
concern of language and literature departments. Each thesis is 
listed only once under what is regarded as the most appropriate 
heading, and there is no separate entry of maiden and married 
names. However, such information is given where relevant. 

Unless otherwise indicated, theses are in unpublished typescript 
form, contain a bibliography, and are available at the library of 
the university which awarded the degrez. ‘Dep.’ means the thesis 
is held by the Department or by a Seminar Library, ‘Auth.’ — 
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only the author has a copy and ‘N.K.C.’—no known copy. For 
typewritten theses, ‘pp.’ indicates sheets typed on one side. 

Conditions of borrowing vary from library to library, but theses 
are generally available subject to the usual conventions regarding 
acknowledgement of use made. Most libraries will provide micro- 
film copies on request if not already available, and the Baillieu 
Library, University of Melbourne, is at present microfilming its 
entire thesis collection. 

We are aware that there must be gaps in this list, especially 
regarding many early theses completed at a time when conditions 
of submission and recording were less codified than at present. 
Moreover, we were unable to carry out protracted checks at all 
universities, the list having been compiled for the most part from 
information provided by Heads of Departments and Librarians. 
This compilation may itself elicit information about omissions 
which we hope may be published, along with titles of theses passed 
later than 30/6/67, in a supplement at some future date. We would 
be grateful for any such information and any other corrections. 

One of the facts which has emerged from the work of compila- 
tion is the comparatively recent origin of what has come to be 
regarded as the ‘standard M.A. thesis’ in French Studies. The 
occasional thesis had been presented at Western Australia as far 
back at 1922, and there were some early ones at Adelaide too, but 
the main factor in the increase in output and the eventual emerg- 
ence of some systematic lines and traditions of research seems to | 
have been the establishment of an M.A. by thesis at Melbourne’s 
Department of French in 1936. Even at Melbourne, the vast 
majority of M.A. theses belong to the post World War II period, 
and the first Ph.D. dates from only 1948. 

At present the notion of the ‘standard M.A. thesis’ is itself 
under review, with at least one university (Monash) placing 
greater stress on course work designed to give a more direct and 
systematic training in techniques of research, while the University 
of New South Wales now allows for an M.A. in French Studies 
to be gained by thesis, by course work, or by a combination of 
both. 

We are most indebted to the Librarians and to the Heads of 
Departments of French, Modern Languages and Romance Langu- 
ages in the various Australasian universities for their co-operation 
in providing details for the list, and owe special thanks to Mrs 
Enid Wylie, of the University of Tasmania Library, who. kindly 
checked our list against her recently completed revision of Mary 
J. Marshall’s Higher Degree Theses in Australian University Lib- 
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raries (1959, with subsequent supplemen:s), and to Mr E. Finn. 
Officer-in-Charge of Students’ Records, University of Melbourne. 


I MEDIEVAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


(including Fifteenth Century). 

DEXTER, B. G. Les études faites pendant le XXe siècle au 
sujet de la Chanson de Roland. MA. (Melbourne), pp. 84, 
1948. 

GILET, P. G. M. Le paradis terrestre et son image dans la 
littérature de la première moitié du Xle siecle. M.A. (Mel- 
bourne), pp. 170, 1966. 

HOLLYMAN, K. J. French vocabulary and the growth. of 
feudalism. M.A. (Victoria/Wellington:, 1946, N.K.C. 

KELLY, L. -G. Les mots d’injure dans la littérature française 
jusqu’en 1155. M.A. (Auckland), pp. 91, 1958. 

KNIGHT, Linda Mary. Le Roman de la rose et la satire sociale. 
M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 94, 1963. 

LANCASTER, Patricia A. La vallée de l’ombre: étude du XVe 
siècle et de sa hantise de la mort M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 107, 
1956, Auth. 

MANNING, K. A. Mots savants et mi-savants, latins, chrétiens 
empruntés, dans le très ancien français. (842-1050). M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 58, 1962. 

STONE, Beverly J. (Mrs). Une étude des termes religieux dans 
l’œuvre de Chrétien de Troyes ayant rapport surtout à Yvain. 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 125, 1966. 

TERRILL, S. G. Etude philologique du Charroi de Nimes: 
chanson de geste du XIIe siècle. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 177, 
1963. 

TROUP, G. S. Trois influences définitives dans la littérature fran- 
çaise du moyen âge. M.A. (Victoria/Wellington: Jacob Joseph 
thesis), 1923, N.K.C. 

WAYDEN, J. Villon. M.A. (Melbourne), 1941, N.K.C. 


O SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


ANDON, J. L. K. Le traitement de l’amour dans l’Heptaméron 
de Marguerite de Navarre. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 195, 1965. 

DONALDSON-EVANS, L. K. Images et symboles dans l’œuvre 
de Jean de La Ceppéde. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 229, 1963. 

PENNY, S. J. La conception de Dieu dans l’œuvre de Rabelais: 
quelques aspects de la pensée religieuse rabelaisienne. M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 110, 1964. 
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RAWCLIFFE, R. Maria. Aspects of Montaigne’s religious atti- 
tude. M.A. (Victoria/Wellington), pp. 28, 1966, Dept. 

RICE, T. M. La place de Clément Marot dans la poésie du XVIe 
siècle. M.A. (Adelaide), pp. 76, 1946. 

SLEZAK, Elizabeth. Etude sur la langue de Louise Labé. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 85, 1954. 


DI SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
A. DRAMA 


BUTLER, W. V. Le rôle des domestiques dans les comédies de 
Molière. M.A. (Melbourne), 1938, N.K.C. 

COLLINS, R. D. J. L’héroine chez Corneille. M.A. (Canterbury), 
pp. 44, 1960. 

LAS GOURGUES, L. La technique de l’exposition dans l’œuvre 
tragique de Racine. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 176, 1965. 

LOW, C. E. ‘Coup d'œil jeté sur Molière et l’humour français. 
M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 58, 1925. 

LUKE, A. K. The classicism of Molière and of Racine. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 48, 1940. 

McNAMARA, A. W. La glire, l’élément de péril et le tragique 
chez Corneille. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 216, 1964. 

RIVERS, Wilga. Raoine’s conception of fate. M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 70, 1948, Auth. 


B. PASCAL 


BAIRD, A. W. S. Quelques aspects de l’idée de la chute dans 
Poeuvre de Pascal. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 134, 1960. 

EVENHUIS, A. J. L’esprit satirique dans les Lettres provinciales 
de Pascal. M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 123, 1963. 

KIERNAN, J. J. S. Pascal et la formation des idées religieuses 
de son temps. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 52, 1953. 


IV EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

BELTON, Lois J. Métaphysico-théologo-cosmolo-nigologie in 
Voltaire’s Candide. M.A. (Victoria/Wellington), pp. 66, 1965, 
Dept. 

BRUNTON, D. T. J. Voltaire conteur. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 
48, 1962. 

CLANCY, Patricia A. (née LANCASTER). The novel of adven- 
ture in France; its development and technique, 1700-1789. 
Ph.D. (Melbourne), pp. 359, 1964. 

PHIPPS, K. P. L’énigme d'André Chénier. M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 103, 1950, Auth. 
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V NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A. POETRY 


BATTERSBY, Jean A. (née ROBERTSON). Charles Baude- 
laire: a study of the precursor of the Symbolist movement in 
French poetry. Ph.D. (Melbourne), pp. 232, 1954. 

CASEY, R. T. Baudelaire dans la recherche de la réalité. M.A. 
‘ (Melbourne), pp. 80, 1950, Auth. 

GARDNER-DAVIES, W. Exégéses raisonnées de Stéphane Mal- 
larmé. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 158, 1942. 

GARDNER-DAVIES, W. Mallarmé et le drame solaire. D.Litt. 
(Melbourne), pp. 229, 1960, publ. Paris, Corti, 1959. 

SOBKOVIAK, J. L. Baudelaire entre la joie et la douleur. M.A. 
(Western Australia), pp. 228, 1964. 

SPEAR, Angela May. Le regard pénétrant: Baudelaire comme 
critique. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 52, 1961. 

WHITEHEAD, C. A. L’idée moderne chez Charles Baudelaire. 

M.A. (Sydney), pp. 344 (in 2 vols.), 1964. 


B. FICTION AND PROSE WORKS 


CAIN, D. V. Ernest Hello. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 114. no 
bibliog., 1944. 

COOPER, Georgina Gertrude. Chatesubriand: the precursor of 
French Romantic novelists. M.A. (Western Australia), pp. 166, 
1926. 

JOHNSTONE, Loveday Rosalind. La fatalité des passions chez 
Balzac. M.A. (Canterbury), 1944, N.K.C. 

LEONG, Eunice (Mrs). Les idées de Stendhal sur les arts. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 93, 1956. 

LUSIS, Liga. Stendhal et le culte de l’énergie. M.A. (Canterbury), 
pp. 157, 1962. 

MAHY, Diana Elizabeth. The Romantic hero in the world of 
Chateaubriand. M.A. (Otago), pp. 54, 1956. 

MUETZELFELDT, E. E. La psychologie féminine dans les Rou- 
gon-Macquart à travers le naturalisme de Zola. M.A. (Ade- 
laide), pp. 193, 1949. 

O’NEILL, K. M. Postivisme et art chez Zola, M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 243, 1957. é 

PARADISSIS, A. G. Humour and setire in the works of Balzac. 
Ph.D. (Melbourne), pp. 753, 1964. 

PAULIN, R. C. Le petit peuple de Paris chez Hugo et chez Zola. 
M.A. (Otago), pp. 175, 1959. 

SECKOLD, R. Stendhal devant le romantisme en musique et en 
littérature. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 187, 1966. 
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WHALE, Patricia Freda Doreen. Maupassant, the man, as re- 
vealed in his works. Ph.D. (Canterbury), pp. 133, 1950. 


VL TWENTIETH CENTURY 
A. NOVEL 
(1) Camus 


COLLINS, Judith Ann. Albert Camus, solitaire et solidaire. M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 87, 1961. 

FARRALL, Stephanie N. La solitude et la fraternité chez Camus. 
M.A. (Tasmania), pp. 140, 1967. 

HUSSON, Julia Galvin (Mrs). Innocence et culpabilité dans 
Pœuvre d’Albert Camus. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 127. 1962. 
LEAL, R. B. L’absurde et la révolte chez Albert Camus. MA 

(Sydney), pp. 315 (in 2 vols.), 1964. 


(2) Gide 


BOULTON, Diana Ethel Ruth. André Gide et ses personnages, 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 215, 1959. 

DIXON, Katherine Marianne. L’homosexualité d’André Gide: 
étude historique et critique. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 74, 1962. 

GRIEVE, J. A. L’étre et le paraître dans l’œuvre d’André Gide 
M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 240, 1964. 

(3) Mauriac 

HORNBY, Margaret. Misére et grandeur de l’homme chez Fran- 
çois Mauriac. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 47, 1958. 

FENNELL. T. Le dévoilement mauriacien de la condition hu- 
maine: examen des rapports entre l’antipharisaisme et l’enfance 
de François Mauriac. M.A. (Auckland), pp. 241, 1963. 

THORNTON-SMITH, C. B. Les romans de Francois Mauriac. 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 235, 1952. 


(4) Proust 


BLOOMER, Carole Dorothy. A study of some Proustian themes 
from Jean Santeuil to A la recherche du temps perdu. M.A. 
(Tasmania), pp. 134, 1960. 

KUENSTLER, Janina. A critical investigation of the work of 
Marcel Proust. M.A. (Melbourne), 1948, Auth. has draft. 
McBRYDE, Marjorie J. Metaphysic and metaphor: a study of 
the inter-relation of philosophy and practical literary technique 
in the twentieth century novel; example: Marcel Proust. M.A. 

(Melbourne), pp. 321, 1952. 

MAZZA, Aimée (Mrs). Les images dans Jean Santeuil. M.A. 

(Melbourne), pp. 221, 1966. 
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(5) Other novelists 

DAVIN. Antonia. Georges Bernanos, métaphysicien du mal. M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 145, 1962. 

HEENAN, P. G. André Malraux; ‘Que faire d’une âme, s’il n’y 
a ni Dieu ni Christ?’ (La Condition humaine). M.A. (Victoria/ 
Wellington), pp. 74, 1965, Dept. 

JOHNSON, Suzanne Elizabeth. Les images dans les romans de 
Nathalie Sarraute. M.A. (Western Australia), pp. 204, 1966. 
JONES. E. D. Sources et ressources de l’art d’Henri Bosco. M.A. 

(Canterbury), pp. 46, 1958. 

LEEMING, O. Sartre. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 101, 1952. 

McKILLOP, D. Les Thibault et l’objectivite. M.A. (Canterbury), 
pp. 71, 1965. 

MATHESON, D. I. Valeurs provençales chez Marie Mauron: 
une étude de ses ouvrages d’imagination. M.A. (Canterbury). 
pp. 58. 1960. 

MATUSCHKA, Jeanne-Juliette Michèle (Mrs). La symbolique 
dans l’œuvre de Julien Green. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 228, 
1964. 

MOSEY. Christine Marion. La recherche de la pureté chez Alain- 
Fournier. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 73, 1961. 

MURRAY, G. A. Alain Robbe-Grillet: un technicien du roman. 
M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 141, 1965. 

PEART, Florence Helen. Etude des valeurs morales d'Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 60, 1959. 

PARADISSIS, A. G. L’humanisme d’Antaine de Saint-Exupéry. 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 175, 1960. 

RADCLIFFE, Mary Tudor. L’épopée de la terre chez Jean 
Giono. M.A. (Canterbury). p. 44, 1958. 

RICHARDS, Valda J. (Mrs). Roger Martin du Gard et les 
personnages des Thibault. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 169, 1966. 

TAYLOR, D. S. En quéte de la conquéte: une étude d’André 
Malraux. M.A. (Canterbury). pp. 84, 1963. 

SMITH, V. B. The evolution of Jean Giono: a study towards a 
critical assessment of his novels. M.A. (Tasmania), pp. 113. 
1956. 

WALKER, A. F. A study of Maurice Barrés and his novel La 
Colline inspirée. M.A. (Melbourne), 1950, N.K.C. 

WHITE, R. Romain Rolland. Religion: et fraternité: la pensée 
religieuse de Romain Rolland et les implications de celle-ci pour 
la fraternité humaine. M.A. (Sydney), pp. 153, 1962. 

WOLFF. Erica. A French-Australian writer: Paul Wenz. Ph.D. 
(Melbourne). pp. 254, 1948. 
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(6) Themes, etc. 


CROPP, Glynnis Marjorie. Deux générations d’adolescents: étude 
des tendances du siècle et de quelques romans en particulier. 
M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 61, 1959. 

THORNTON-SMITH, C. B. Creative problems presented by the 
theme of grace in the modern French Catholic novel, up to 
Bernanos and Mauriac. Ph.D. (Melbourne), pp. 437, 1963. 


B. POETRY 


DUTTON, K. R. La notion de poésie pure chez Paul Valéry et 
chez Henri Brémond. M.A. (Sydney), pp. 259 (in 2 vols.), 
1961. 

HEBBARD, Pamela H. Commentaires sur les Charmes de Paul 
Valery. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 151, no bibliog., 1944. 

LAWLER, J. R. Guillaume Apollinaire. M.A. (Melbourne), 
1952, Auth. 

PARKER, Heather. L’image dans la poésie de Paul Valérv. 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 56, 1951. 

PRATT, B. L’inspiration et l’effort intellectuel dans la création 
artistique, selon Paul Valéry. M.A. (Western Australia), pp. 
166, 1962. 


C. DRAMA 
(1) Claudel 


FRICOVA, Jana M. L’art dramatique de Paul Claudel, examiné 
dans un choix de ses drames. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 160, 
1953. 

MASON, J. P. La Bible et le drame de Paul Claudel. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 204 (in 2 vols.), 1956, Dept. 

McGAURIN, Ellen Maude. L’aspect religieux de l’œuvre de Paul 
Claudel. M.A. (Western Australia), pp. 217, 1949. 

MURPHY, Enid E. La pensée de Paul Claudel. M.A. (Mel- 
bourne), pp. 111, 1951, Auth. 

TAYLOR, R. J. In God’s image: knowledge of God in the 
writings of Paul Claudel. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 167, 1966. 
WATT, Dorothy Margaret. Le fardeau sacré: une étude de 
quatre drames de Paul Claudel. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 46, 

1958. 
(2) Other dramatists 

HOWARTH, B. L. Le thème de l’étranger dans l’œuvre d’Eugene 
Ionesco. M.A. (Monash), pp. 121, 1964. 

JONES, G. C. Le théâtre de Montherlant depuis 1942. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 181, 1964. 
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LEECH, Valerie Adelia. Le dramaturge et son époque: une étude 
du théâtre de Jean Giraudoux par rapport aux problèmes mo- 
raux et sociaux de son temps. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 39, 1955. 

MITCHELL, Margaret Phyllis. Les pièces symbolistes de Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. M.A. (Canterbury), >p. 52, 1962. 

WRIGHT, R. G. ‘L’amour puni: une étude des pièces de Jean 
Anouilh. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 121, 1963. 


(3) Themes, etc. 

BENSKY, RD. L’angoisse comme principe tragique dans le 
théâtre français contemporain: essai d’analyse des drames 
tragiques de Giraudoux, d’Anouilh et de Sartre. M.A. (Western 
Australia), pp. 136, 1962. 

ELIOTT, H. J. G. Aspects du théâtre expérimental en France: 
Ionesco, Beckett, Adamov. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 121, 1962. 

MURPHY, Enid E. La religion dans le théâtre français contem- 
porain. Ph.D. (Melbourne), pp. 178, 1354. 


VII COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


ASBRIDGE, G. J. Etude de l’influence de Boileau sur Alexan- 
der Pope. M.A. (Victoria/Wellington), pp. 206, 1951. 

BURGER, Claire Hildegard (Mrs). La civilisation francaise re- 
flétée dan l’œuvre de l’Autrichien Stefan Zweig. M.A. (Mel- 
bourne), pp. 98, 1946. 

CAMPBELL-BROWN, Kathleen. The influence of Greek classi- 
cal drama on French contemporary theatre. M.A. (Queensland). 
pp. 92, no bibliog., 1949. 

CHURCH, J. H. L’influence des auteurs romains comiques sur 
la comédie frangaise. M.A. (Adelaide), unpaginated, 1934. 
CRAINICEANU, Marie-Marthe. Les influences littéraires, poli- 
tiques et pédagogiques de J.-J. Rousseau durant la premiére 
moitié du XIXe siècle en Allemagne, en Angleterre et en France. 
M.A. (Victoria/Wellington), pp. 94 (defective copy, lacking 

bibliog., etc.), 1955. 

VAN DANTZICH, S. Aldous Huxley and some French influences 
on his work. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 255, 1949. 

GRIFFITHS, E. T. Lancelot en Italis. D.Litt. (Melbourne), 
pp. 355, 1950. 

JONES, J. R. Modern dramatic versions of the Antigone of 
Sophocles. Ph.D. (Western Australia), pp. 281, 1962. 

KENNEDY, Patricia Mary. A history of the Dido legend: a 
discussion of the origin of Vergil’s Dico legend and of its treat- 
ment in the Latin writings of the Patristic and Middle Ages, in 
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the vernacular writings of medieval France and England, and ın 
the drama of sixteenth century Eugland. M.A. (A.N.U.), pp. 
293, 1964. 

KOCH-EMERY, E. K. T. Style and translation: a study of 
sentence structure in works of Thomas Mann and Marcel 
Proust with special reference to the published English transla- 
tion. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 489, 1958. 

DE LAFTER, M. H. R. The influence of England on the French 
theatre of the eighteenth century. M.A. (Western Australia), 
pp. 246, 1933. 

MALTHUS, C. Musset and Shakespeare. D.Litt. (Canterbury). 
pp. 285, 1932, Auth. 

RAMSAY, Margery Campbell. Trois traductions de Shakespeare: 
Letourneur, Vigny, Frangois-Victor Hugo. M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 116, 1945. 

REDMOND, Mary. Lessings Minna von Barnhelm und das 
Theater des Herrn Diderot. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 171, 1960. 

ROWE, Olive Mary. Etude sur les avares principaux de la littéra- 
ture. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 63, 1924. 

SHACKLOCK, Evelyn Havill. L'influence italienne sur le théâtre 
français du XVIIe et du XVIIe siècles. M.A. (Western Aus- 
tralia), pp. 100, 1941. 

STRAUSS, G. Une comparaison du Faust de Valéry avec celui 
de Goethe. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 140, 1949, MS. Auth. 

SUMMERS, Vera Ada. The influence of Milton on de Vigny. 
M.A. (Western Australia), pp. 100, 1926. 


VII LITERARY HISTORY AND THEMES 


CAMERON, J. L. A la recherche du bon sauvage. M.A. (Can- 
terbury), pp. 202, 1962. 

CLARKE, E. P. W. The development and the critical history of 
the short story in French literature. M.A. (Western Australia), 
pp. 327, no bibliog., 1922. 

DEBENHAM, Mary Elizabeth. Quelques études de l’idée de 
vocation dans la littérature française du vingtième siecle. M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 43, 1960. 

DIEHL, Gillian. Etude sur quelques aspects du roman de guerre 
frangais. M.A. (Canterbury), pp. 37, 1957. 

GOLDIE, Rosemary. L’idée de l’héroïsme dans la littérature 
française. M.A. (Sydney), pp. 53, 1943, Auth. 

MEYER, Gerda (Mrs). Essai d’une définition de quelques valeurs 
du roman régional en France. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 104, 1953. 
Auth. 
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ROBERTSON, Jean A. En marge du roman pendant deux cents 
ans: le développement du conte en‘prose au XVIe et au XVIIe 
siècles. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 68, 1948, Dept. 


IX PHILOSOPHY- AND HISTORY OF IDEAS 


BACKOUS, L. L. La conscience linguistique du symbolisme. 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 106, 1949. 

BACKOUS, L. L. Nominalism and rcmanticism. Ph.D. (Mel- 
bourne), pp. 730 (in 3 vols.), 1955. 

BELL, R. G. Descartes’ approach to theism. M.A. (Canterbury). 
pp. 101, 1947. 

BERRY, Catherine. Merleau-Ponty and the body: some com- 
ments on the phenomenological approach to the person. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 169, 1962. 

DUNPHY, Jocelyn (Sister). Emmanuel Mounier et la crise de 
P’humanisme, 1932-1950. M.A. (Melbourne), illustrated. pp. 
361, 1965. 

GOLDSMITH, R. C. R. The theism of Descartes. M.A. (Auck- 
land), pp. 66, 1936. 

GOODMAN, A. A. L’esprit humaniste au XIle siècle. M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 100, 1964. 

McBRIDE, Vaarie Stewart. An aspect of the influence of Rous- 
seau: Kant’s ethical theory. M.A. (Auckland), pp. 34, 1939. 
OATES, Phyllis Evelyn. Condillac and the senses: a discussion 
of the first two parts of the Treatise an the sensations. M.A. 

(Melbourne), pp. 145, no bibliog., 1965. 

SAFFIN, N. W. French positivism: its antecedents and its effects 
on the practice of French historiography. M.A. (Melbourne), 
pp. 179, 1954. 

SCOTT, S. J. La conscience linguistique du romantisme. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 91, 1949. 

SCOTT, S. J. The image of India in French romanticism. Ph.D. 
(Melbourne), pp. 216, 1956. 

TREMEWAN, P. J. La ‘danse affreuse’: étude du probléme du 
mal et de la souffrance chez Charles Péguy. M.A. (Canterbury). 
pp. 91, 1962. 

WILCOX, M. Monism and dualism in the philosophy of Bergson. 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 93, 1948. 


X PHILOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


CHAMBERS, L. R. L’importance de l’anglicisme dans le vocabu- 
laire et la structure du français contemporain. M.A. (Sydney). 
pp. 145, 1958. 
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EDWARD, Patricia Anne. La langue française en Ecosse. M.A. 
(Canterbury), pp. 73, 1962. 

LEWIS, A. E. Essai de description du vocabulaire de la physique 
nucléaire. M.A. (Auckland), 1964, Auth. 

MacDOUGALL, A. Some changes in French pronunciation dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. M.A. (Victoria/Wellington: Jacob 
Joseph thesis), 1909, N.K.C. 

MILNE, Deirdre Glenna (Mrs). Etude de vocabulaire du frangais 
de la Reunion. M.A. (Auckland), pp. 87, 1962. 

OSMAN, N. La place de l’adverbe y compris l’adverbe népatif 
dans la prose frangaise moderne. M.A. (Adelaide), pp. 64, 
1948. 

SILVA, Georgette Marie Thérèse (Mrs). Concordance generation 
on the CDC 3200. M.A. (Monash), pp. 168, 1966. 

TRYON, D. T. Le français parlé aux îles Loyauté. M.A. (Can- 
terbury), pp. 110, 1963. 


XI GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
SOCIOLOGY 


BARCLAY, L. Louis de Bonald: prophète du passé? M.A. 
(Tasmania), pp. 227, 1966. 

BARTA, A. A. De Gaulle and Europe: the background and 
development of Gaullist European policy, 1944-1958. M.A 
(Otago), pp. 238, 1966. 

CAMPBELL, Muriel E. Vie et mœurs à la cour de François Ier. 
M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 167, 1945, Dept. 

CLARK, C. M. H. The ideal of Alexis de Tocqueville. M.A. 
(Melbourne), pp. 154, 1944. 

COVILL, C. B. L’épée et la plume: Napoléon et Chateaubriand. 
M.A. (Melbourne), MS pp. 104, no bibliog., 1938, Dept. 

GOODMAN, R. D. M. The colonial policy of the Fourth Repub- 
lic. M.A. (Auckland), pp. 114, 1948. 

McTAGGART, W. D. Noumea: a study in social geography. 
Ph.D. (A.N.U.), pp. 186, 1963. 

MEIN, W. G. La sorcellerie en France. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 
31, 1940, Dept. 

NEWBURY, C. W. The administration of French Oceania, 1842- 
1906. Ph.D. (A.N.U.), pp. 471, 1956. 

NEWBURY, C. W. The contribution of French navigators to 
exploration and expansion in the Pacific, 1767-1853. M.A. 
(Otago), pp. 138, 1952. 

RAVENSCROFT, M. J. Emile Durkheim on the division of 
labour in society: being a commentary on the translation of his 
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De la division du travail social by G. Simpson. M.A. (Sydney), 
pp. 42, 1939, 

WOLFF, Erica. En marge de la découverte de l’Australie: la 
question de la priorité française. M.A. (Melbourne), pp. 216, 
1945. 


XI EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


BOURKE, D. F. The educational ph:losophy of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. M.Ed. (Sydney), pp. 302, 1965. 

BRODIE, J. J. The educational theories of Rousseau, as stated 
in Emile: their bearing on modern ed'ication and their immedi- 
ate practical consequences. M.Ed. (Melbourne), pp. 197, no 
bibliog., 1929. 

CARMODY, L. G. Lasallian pedagogy: a study of the contribu- 
tion of Jean-Baptiste de la Salle to educational theory and prac- 
tice. M.A. (Sydney), pp. 154, 1945. 

COHEN, S. W. The construction and standardization of a battery 
of French tests for Australian schools: M.A. (Sydney), pp. 152, 
1946. 

HUNT, J. A. Assumptions underlying French secondary educa- 
tion. M.A. (Tasmania), pp. 221, 1960. 

LAMERAND, R. J. Some approaches z0 programming for langu- 
age laboratories with proposals for increasing their effectiveness. 
M.A. (Monash), pp. 209, 1966. 

McLEOD, Natalie. An investigation into the significance of 
teaching French, Science and Mathematics in the primary 
schools. M.A. (Otago), pp. 111, 1944. 

RYAN, P. D. National education in eighteenth century France 
with particular reference to the life ard work of Joseph Lakanal 
in the National Convention and Counzil of Five Hundred. M.A. 
(Auckland), pp. 398, 1963. 

WYKES, Olive. Secondary education in France during the 
Fourth Republic, 1944-1958. Ph.D. (Melbourne), illustrated. 
pp. 694 (in 2 vols.), 1962. 

WYKES, Olive. The teaching of Frencn in New South Wales and 
Victoria, 1850-1958. M.Ed. (Melbourne), pp. 192, 1958. 


XII MUSIC 

HARDIE, J. French song in the nineteenth century: aspects of 
the relationship of music and poetry. M.Mus. (Melbourne). 
pp. 209, 1963. 

LUCAS, Kay. Hector Berlioz and the dramatic symphony: a 
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study of the dramatic structure of the instrumental works 
M.Mus. (Melbourne). pp. 258. 1966. 

ROSENBERG. R. M. The motets of Pierre de la Rue. c. 1460- 
1518. M.A. (Sydney), pp. 250 (in 2 vols.). 1965. 
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GREEK POTTERY IN THE BRONZE AGE. A. D. Lacy. London, 
Methuen, 1967, pp. xvi + 303. 


Ir was a good idea to write a book about Greek pottery in the Bronze 
Age. The quantity of material is vast, the quality diverse but rising at 
times to the heights; and the time-span of two millennia embraces the 
rise and fall of two great and interlinked civilizations. There exists no 
unified study of the topic, at any rate in English, yet the groundwork has 
been laid by Pendlebury’s Archaeology of Crete and Furumark’s The 
Mycenaean Pottery; and the theories of (for example) Matz on torsional 
motifs and Snijder on eidetic vision show what can be done in the way 
of art-historical, as opposed to purely archaeological, treatment. 

I can only say, regretfully, that Lacy has missed his opportunity. He is 
plainly an amateur in the field, and while th:s need not be a disadvantage 
—for the fresh eye may discern truths not revealed to academic vision— 
the range and complexity of the material t> be mastered is formidable. 
Lacy’s short-windedness shows up most clear:y in his treatment of the pre- 
Mycenaean ‘mainland pottery, where he gives us five scrappy pages and 
one plate for the entire Early and Middle Helladic periods. This, it seems, 
is because there is no existing general account on which he can rely. 

For the remaining periods, he is well served by previous work. For 
Minoan, he is in the safe hands of Pendlebury; in fact, his adherence to 
Pendlebury could be described as slavish (cf. Lacy pp. 34-40 with Pendle- 
bury pp. 65-70 and 75). A more serious criticism is that the badly factual 
style appropriate to Pendlebury’s handbook sits uneasily in its somewhat 
chatty surroundings, which range from a panegyric of Sir Arthur Evans 
to a comparison of the chamber-tombs of Mycenae with those of modern 
China. Similarly, in dealing with the Mycenaean pottery, he has boiled 
down Furumark and in the process got the worst of two worlds. He has 
lost the encyclopaedic coverage and authority which is the justification of 
Furumark’s great but occasionally maddeninz work, but he has not man- 
aged to free himself from the influence of Furumark’s necessarily dry and 
analytical approach. 

In format and appearance this book resembles the publisher’s well- 
known Handbooks of Archaeology. Yet its contents hardly justify its lav- 
ish presentation and price. The author’s own contribution has a rather 
charmingly old-fashioned flavour, with its restatement of Evans’ ‘Minocen- 
tric’ ideas and its very biological view of cultural and historical processes. 
I fear that the art-historian will find him naive, and the archaeologist 
wrong-headed. What is of value in it the specialist will find as easily 
elsewhere; and I cannot imagine the ‘general reader’ parting with seven 
guineas (even devalued ones) for a work that is neither a proper hand- 
book nor serious art-history nor readable popular archaeology. 


University of Melbourne JOHN M. CARTER 


GREEK PAPYRI: an Introduction. E. G Turner. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1968, pp. ix + 270. 


THE relatively new science of papyrology has now progressed far enough 
to allow one of its leading exponents to survey what has been achieved 
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and to formulate the guiding principles involved for the benefit of scholars 
who may from time to time make use of papyrus texts. But scholars in 
general and also the intelligent layman will find this a fascinating book. 

Professor Turner, for whom the Chair of Papyrology at University 
College, London, was created, has produced a volume that is packed with 
information and is at the same time very readable. While much of it is 
concerned wrth recording and assessing the achievements of his predeces- 
sors in this field, the most important and most original part ıs based on and 
illustrated from the authors own experience in the study and editing of 
papyri In this respect he has done for papyrology what Professor A. Dain 
has done for palaeography in Les Manuscrits (new edition 1964) 

The scope of the book may be best indicated by a brief list of topics 
drawn from the chapter headings: writing material and books in the 
ancient world, the rediscovery of a papyrus sınce the 16th century, excav- 
ating for papyri and some of the more sensational finds, the geographical 
distribution of the finds, the techniques involved in the editing of texts, the 
kinds of people who owned the papyrı in antiquity, papyri of literary 
importance, non-literary documents, and finally a catalogue of editions of 
papyri. These chapters are all so full of detail that a summary of each 
would be impracticable, but an account of what seems to me the most 
important chapter wıll show the quality of the book as a whole. 

The key chapter, in the sense that it makes a highly original contribu- 
tion to the subject, is Chapter V, on how a papyrus text is edited. The 
technique of humidifying and opening a brittle roll is described, and we 
are given a hint of sensational possibilities, if the experiments of A. 
Fackelmann in Vienna are successful with carbonized papyri: ‘He loosened 
this solidified roll by the heat of electric lamps, and lifted its edges with 
static electricity generated on perspex so as to take off the layers piece by 
piece’ (p 56). If the charred rolls from Herculaneum can be successfully 
opened by this method, the result could be the most exciting discovery 
of the century for Classical literature. 

Turner now gives a detailed picture of the editor at work, copying out 
the letters, dividing the words, tracing the forms of the script for himself, 
joining scraps together, calling in expert advice on the subject-matter, 
divining the general sense of a mutilated passage, while at the same time 
allowing for the possibility that his first hypothesis may be wrong, and 
finally preparing the copy for publication in such a way that the reader 
will have the clearest possible information about what is actually visible 
in the papyrus text. This is a fascinating chapter, and the author’s remarks 
at the end about the large amount of unedited papyri and the present 
scarcity of workers in this field offer a challenge to young scholars to 
consider specializing in this very difficult but also very rewarding study. 

A postscript to Chapter VII on the state of papyrological studies in 
1965 makes pertinent suggestions about how other scholars should be using 
the results of the editors to make studies of the subject-matter and langu- 
age of the papyri, for example in such matters as administration, religion 
and astrology, festivals, Christianity, linguistics, and lexicography; and the 
author keeps reminding us that, although the papyri from Egypt are mainly 
Greek, there is also a good range of Latin documents from the period of 
the Roman Empire. Papyrology is a highly specialized study in itself, but 
its findings can make important contributions to knowledge in all areas of 
Classical lore. 

This book is a model of conciseness and clarity. It is equipped with 
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eight excellent plates (four of which are fecsimiles of texts), a general 
index, and a map of Egypt showing the sites of the finds. The author 
also gives notice of a companion volume now ın preparation, called Greek 
Manuscripts of the Ancient World, which wll make available a selection 
of facsimiles of the papyri discussed in the present volume. They will 
certainly make a valuable pair. 


University of Canterbury D. A. KIDD 


THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES. T. B. L. Webster. London, Methuen, 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1967. 


THE title of this book may well mislead the reader expecting a conven- 
tıonal discussion of the extant tragedies of Euripides, for with these plays 
the author ıs only partially concerned. Too often the tendency has been 
to discuss Euripides’ attitude towards the social, moral, religious and 
political problems of his day as if we possessed a complete edition of all 
his, plays, and to draw conclusions on this basis; this book stands as a 
welcome corrective. It is an attempt to convey a complete picture of 
Euripides the dramatist through a reconstruction of the lost plays, a task 
that has not been undertaken since Gilbert Murray’s work in 1906. The 
papyrus and other discoveries since that date and the mass of literature on 
them and on the individual plays would have provided in itself sufficient 
justification for a reappraisal of the situation: as it is Webster goes much 
further. At virtually every stage of his reconstructions he sheds fresh light 
and opens new fields with his clear insights, and exciting parallels. 

The basis of the work is Zielinski’s identification of the metrical criteria 
that establish a framework for dating the plays, a framework made more 
accurate by the statistical analysis of the more recently discovered frag- 
ments. Even so the statistics provide only a relative chronology and it 
would be dangerous to suggest, as Webster implicitly does (p. 124) that 
the increase of metrical resolution follows so strict and uniform a pattern 
as to permit the dating of the Supplices to the same year as the Hecuba 
merely on closeness of metrical statistics. To press this would be merely 
to carp: it is an isolated example of overstatement in an otherwise excel- 
lent discussion of dating. Within the various date ranges into which 
Euripides’ productions can be split, the author discerns patterns of thought 
that link together all the plays of the poet rerformed at a single festival, 
and suggests convincingly that these patterns change as the rules of the 
tragic competition also change. 

The reconstructions themselves bear the hallmark of painstaking applica- 
tion, sensitivity, wide learning and, above all, scholarly common sense, 
a quality not always as conspicuous amongst scholars as it might be Play 
summaries, papyrus and book fragments, translations and illustrations (an 
appendix contains a useful list of illustrations of lost Euripidean plays) are 
all examined meticulously and used to product reconstructions that are 
authoritative in the face of conflicting difficulties, yet have their problems 
clearly stated and argued (in the interests of Greekless students of drama 
all examined meticulously and used to produce reconstructions that are 
kernel of the work, the shell consists of two chapters, the first which con- 
siders Euripides in relation with Aeschylus Sophocles and the leading 
thinkers of the fifth century, and the final one where the quality of the 
poetry is discussed particularly as regards the influence of subject matter 
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on metrical form, and at this point Webster is opening a largely new and 
fascinating aspect of drama. 

The result is a well-rounded picture of Euripides and his drama in toto, 
an amalgam of perception, delicacy of feeling for the poet's style, critical 
judgement and common sense which succeeds in striking that happy bal- 
ance between the requirements of the scholar and the interests of the gen- 
eral student of drama. 


University of Auckland C. W. DEARDEN 


OVID AS AN EPIC POET. Brooks Otis. Cambridge University Press, 1966, 
pp. xiv + 411. 


THE subject of Otis book is the structure of the Metamorphoses: “The 
purpose of this book . . . is to look for the shape and meaning of the 
whole poem—ıts principle of unity’) (p. 3). Otis finds in fact four prn- 
ciples of unity: chronological continuity, consistency of style, and, more 
important, ‘motif transformation’ and ‘Augustan purpose’. 

The first two principles are clichés of Ovidian criticism with which few 
would quarrel. Otis devotes most of his book to justifying the other two, 
and succeeds with neither. By ‘motif transformation’ he means the gradual 
transformation of an onginal theme by means of successive variations: 
‘significant movements or sequence of motifs and ideas’ (p. 80). He traces 
the movement through four stages, and divides the Metamorphoses into 
four sections accordingly: Books 1-2, The Divine Comedy, Books 3, 1-6. 
400, The Avenging Gods, Books 6, 401-11, 795, The Pathos of Love, Books 
12, 1-15, 879, Rome and the Deified Ruler. The structure of each section, 
apart from that of section four, is based on a central ‘epic panel’, abou: 
which the other episodes are grouped symmetrically. 

Expressed in general terms, what Otis says of ‘motif transformation’ and 
the importance of certain themes in variaus parts of the Metamorphoses 
contains obvious truth. His elaborate theorizing ranges well outside the 
bounds of what is obviously truthful, or credible at all. Whether one ac- 
cepts his scheme depends of course on whether one accepts his classifica- 
tion of the separate episodes, whether one regards the myths of section 
1, for instance, as comic or not. To ensure the integrity of his classification, 
Otis resorts to the most violent misinterpretation and over-simphfication. 
The Phaethon-myth, for instance, is part of the Divine Comedy, and is 
therefore by definition ‘comic’. The misinterpretation is grotesque. Two 
lines are refutation enough: 

(Clymene) exanimesque artus primo, mox ossa requirens 
repperit (ossa tamen peregrina condita ripa) 
(2, 336-7) 
Burial in foreign soil was not comic to a Roman. 

Otis’ discussion of the ‘Augustan purpose’ of the Metamorphoses is 
equally unimpressive. He claims that ‘Augustanism’ is a theme which runs 
right through the Metamorphoses. Its vehicle is the ‘epic panels’ which 
form an ‘obvious sequence (p. 280). The ‘obvious sequence’ is illusory. 
Even if the subpect of the first ‘epic panel’, the Phaeton, were the ‘discom- 
fited god’, which it is not, the discomfiting of Phoebus is still not a neces- 
sary or logical antecedent to the apotheosis of Julius Caesar An explicit 
connection must be shown to exist, and Otis is a world away from doing 
that On p 307, he sums up his argument: ‘The poem was designed to 
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lead from gods, through heroes, to the deified Julius and the prospectively 
deified Augustus.’ On p. 304, writing on the same theme, he exclaims: 
“We can say that the beginning of the poem... is recalled at the end, 
but we can hardly overlook the ırrelevance of all that lies between!’ The 
self-contradiction is typical, and, for the good of his thesis, only too just. 

Yet although the book’s major theses are untenable, and despite its 
many illogicalities and ınaccuracies (including two gross mis-translations 
—molis humus F. 1, 568=soft ground, p. 32; naufraga monstra F. 4, 
500=shipwrecked monsters, p. 52) it is not w:thout merit. Otis writes with 
enthusiasm, and with insight into what is, to my mind, the most attractive 
quality of Ovid’s poetry—its unclamorous humanity and humaneness. 
Otis shows himself sensitive to this quality, end, particularly in his Con- 
clusion, isolates it well: ‘Beneath the mythical exterior he always sees a 
human reality.’ (p. 342). ‘Ovid’s world is certainly rather uncomplicated, 
But what gives vitality to his simple-minded gods, nymphs and mortals 
13 really the half-humorous, half-sympathetic, but always clear and normal 
vision of the poet himself.’ (p. 341). His sympathy 1s inclusive, rather than 
discriminatingly moral’ (ib). 

The verse translations of A. E. Watts are one aspect of the book which 
can be recommended almost without reservaton. They are invariably of 
high standard, and at tumes excellent: 

Et, nisi quod virgo est, poterat sentire Diana 
mille notis culpam; nymphae sensisse f>runtur. 
Were Diana not a maid, by many a clue 
She well had known what all the others knew. 
(M.2, 451-2—p. 118) 


University of Otago D. LITTLE 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPATES OF GAIUS, 
CLAUDIUS AND NERO, collected by E. Mary Smallwood, Cambridge 
University Press, 1967, pp. xii + 148. 


THIS present volume, which completes the series of select documents cover- 
ing the period from the foundation of the Principate to the year 138 A.D., 
replaces the earlier work of M P. Charlesworth, Documents illustrating the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, first published in 1939 (Cambridge University 
Press). In that work there were presented in all but 70 documents, a num- 
ber of which were literary; now we have 440 documents drawn from in- 
scriptions, papyri and (a very welcome and generously represented mem- 
ber) coins, with literary sources kept to a minimum (viz items 362, 363, 
364, 366). In addition there are Comparative Tables of the documents, and 
useful (but designedly incomplete) indexes of (a) Persons, (b) Coins, 
and (c) General. Testing suggests these indexes will be adequate for trac- 
ing most errant items. 

The arrangement of the documents follows the order of the companion 
volumes. A most serviceable and up-to-date list of the known fasti of 
37-68 A.D., with an appended list of the consuls for these years who are 
still anno incerto, heads the chapters This is followed by the de rigueur 
(and very fully presented) surviving Acta Fratrum Arvalium for this 
period. Then there are sections on Historical Events, The Imperial Family, 
The Imperial Cult, Other Cults, Imperial Slaves and Freedmen, Foreign 
Rulers, Senators, Equites, The Army and Navy, ?ublic Works, Roads, The 
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Administration of the Empire (notably generous, and nghtly so, nos. 361- 
392), Cities and Municipalities of the Empire, and a final chapter of Vana 
(includıng, very properly, the three recensions of the Acta Isidori). 

Teaching Ancient History of this period at third-year level reveals that 
for general purposes most students’ and teachers’ needs will be adequately 
covered by the selection; and much musspent labour in checking up items 
scattered over many works can now be thankfully eliminated. 

But, as on the preceding volume in the series (see AUMLA 29, 1968, 
72 ff), there are certain strictures to be made. Assistance with the material 
is too erratic and unsystematic. There are, to be sure, more frequent refer- 
ences to the relevant primary sources than in the earlier volumie compiled 
by Miss Smallwood, but this service is still quite irregular (occasionally, 
by way of bonus, remarkably plenıtudinous, as in No 209); the biblio- 
graphy supplied follows the same fragmentary pattern. And whilst the 
occasıonal brief explanatory comment on text, date or interpretation ıs 
greatly to be welcomed, such comments are all too occasional. Descriptions 
of the monuments on which inscriptions are to be found are seldom given 
(examples in Nos. 284 a and b), but on no clear rationale for inclusion or 
exclusion. Revised readıngs of the text as establıshed at the latest published 
revisıon are rare (an example in No. 345). In all, the collection suffers 
from too much and too little; too much material, for too little assistance 
in the interpretation of it. 

Compilation is generally a thankless task. But gratitude clearly ought 
to be expressed to Miss Smallwood for the sheer drudgery involved in 
making available, in so handy a volume, this useful collection of primary 
documents. 


Monash University G. W. CLARKE 


AMMIANUS AND THE HISTORIA AUGUSTA Ronald Syme. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1968, pp. vin + 238. 


THE H.A. is a wretched composition by any standards of scientific hıstori- 
cal writing; 1t does not even stand in the first rank if judged to be merely 
imaginative historical fiction. But ıt cannot be neglected, however infuriat- 
ing, by the historian—nor, however muserable, by the student of Roman 
literature. Bibliography on the work is prodigious, and the fiood-tide now 
rises higher than ever, not only ın articles scattered through the recent 
learned journals, but in collected discussions soon to reach a third volume 
(Historia—Augusta—Colloquium Bonn 1963, 1964/5, 1966). The spate is 
enough to frighten off all but the hardiest from ever venturing into the 
murky waters; the prospect is a lifetime tossed on the ebb and flow of past 
(and present) controversy, without expectation of reaching any further 
shore of certainty. 

With magisterial and commendable brevity Syme rides high over the 
crest of the bibliography and the history of the problem (while not at all 
avoiding discussion of many treacherous particulars); works of previous 
contrıbutors may even be singled out for genial notice, notably those of 
Dessau, Hohl and Chastagnol. The pusillanimous will be heartened to see 
that it can be done, and sanity survive, though the habitually insecure may 
still wonder whether the further shore has really been attained forever, in 
the end. But all should admire that such a study can still be made into 
enjoyable reading; and not only readable—absolutely clear in its direction 
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and argument. The chapters are built one on the other with Syme’s habitual 
subtlety of composition; the argumentation (as so often) is convergent 
and cumulative. But at the risk of uncharactenstic diffuseness, we are 
given welcome sign-postings and summaries, with abnormally frequent 
cross-references to other parts of the text and with the weight to be placed 
on the suggestions judiciously spelt out. 

And the general purpose ıs this: 

(1) To establish more precisely the time of writing of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (c. 395). (2) To establish (if possisle) dependence of H.A. on 
some sections of Ammianus—hence a terminus post; passages of blatant 
forgery are examined and the tentative solution reached that Ammianus 
XV (to be dated c. 392) provides the most cogent clues for three passages 
of the Quadrigae tyrannorum. (3) To deduce and reconstruct the author's 
milieu—political, literary, and social—from the text of H.A. Preoccupation 
with certain political themes, knowledge of Juvenal and Aurelius Victor 
(and possibly other writers), taste for pot-ed biography, bogus history 
(‘historical romance’) and for fraudulent (but sometimes genuine eg. 
Ciceronian) erudition (the age of pseudepigraphia and the scholiasts) and 
above all, choice of fictitious nomenclature (in the very valuable chapters 
xxui-xxv)—all these converge towards estab_ishing a date of composition 
in or about 395-6. The author was a grammatcus, turned rhetor in the 
concluding lives (more harmonious compositions because less historically 
based) His provenance may have been African And (4), by paradox, 
the unity of authorship, assumed all along, not six authors but one—the 
same tricks of imposture throughout, changes in style being due to sources, 
or the hand of an assistant. 

The path followed by Syme’s arguments is highly treacherous, on all 
sides fraught by cumulative hypotheses, vulnzrable at many stages to dam- 
aging scepticism. In particular, the prejudged issue of a single author 
(however probable, in the end) will cause ınease. On the journey Syme 
eschews dogmatism, warily acknowledges th: dangers—but is nevertheless 
tolerably certain by his journey’s end. Rightly, he sees that ultimately one 
must come down to ad hominem assumptioas, Not all will believe in the 
central pivot of the argument, the influence of Ammianus (whether heard 
at recitation or read on publication). But many more than ever before 
will come to believe in a Theodosian date on other grounds (especially 
from the chapters on nomenclature). And the insistence on seeing the work 
in its historical, social and literary setting has meant chapters of great profit; 
the last decade of the fourth century besides its new Tacitus (Ammianus), 
its new Pliny (Symmachus) and its new Statius (Claudian), now acquires 
its characteristic deutero-Suetonius, the Historia Augusta. 

Not that problems do not remain, especielly close analysis of the struc- 
ture and language in the Vitae. Regrettably, Syme (p. 211) has left these 
problems to others. 

It is sheer delight to find the world of Jerome, Ambrose and Augustine, 
of Macrobius, Ammianus, Symmachus and Claudian come alive so auth- 
oritatively in the hands of an English scholar. The renaissance of Latin 
literature in the late fourth century has, on the whole, been absurdly 
neglected by English scholarship until quite recent years—both for litera- 
ture and for history; a glance at the bibliography (pp 221 ff) will bear 
this out. There is every hope that the revival in interest will continue— 
as it ought. 

Typographical slips occur on pp. 4, 46 n.5, 58 n.3, 172, 188 n.l. On p. 172 
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the reference to footnote 5 has slipped out of the text; similarly the refer- 
ence to footnote 7 on p.175 On p.114 n.2 for ‘Maximin 28.5’ read ‘Maxi- 
min 8.5. Students of Syme's language will note the emergence of new 
favoured words, among them ‘indite’ and ‘paladin’; and the phrases ‘not but 
that’, not but what have a notable revival. 


Monash University G. W. CLARKE 


THE HEROIC AGE. H. M. Chadwick. Cambridge University Press, 
1967, pp. xi + 474. 


THE re-issue, in the C.U.P. Library Editions, of this time-honoured auth- 
ority (first published in 1912 and out of print since 1957) is welcome, 
especially at a time when library authorities everywhere are attempting to 
cope with mounting prices of periodicals reprints and the impact of cur- 
rency devaluations. The author’s mention in the 1911 Preface of his 
‘pupil’, Mr C. A. Scutt (who subsequently occupied the Chair of Classical 
Philology at the University of Melbourne) is a reminder at once of the 
time, and also of the timelessness, of Chadwick’s work. While his book 
was primarily in his own field of Anglo-Saxon studies, it covered also with 
very scholarly breadth the heroic age of Greece, with valuable excursuses 
on the heroic poetry of the Slavonic and Celtic peoples. This was further 
elaborated in the great work, The Growth of Literature, published by the 
Chadwicks from 1932 to 1940, and acknowledged by C. M. Bowra, in 
Heroic Poetry (1952) as having been in part the source of his inspiration. 
Moreover, although the pre-1914 period when the book appeared was one 
in which heroic, post-Nietzschean values were still very much alive in 
men like Marınetti and Sorel (and later in Péguy and Psichari), it consorts 
well with such more recent studies as P. H. Simon’s Le domaine héroique 
des lettres françaises (1963), Avriel Goldberger’s Visions of a New Hero 
(1965) and John Steadman’s Milton and the Renaissance Hero (1967). A 
century which has seen the emergence of such writers as Barrés, Monther- 
lant, Hemingway, Saint-Exupéry and Malraux, the exploits of men like 
Thor Heyerdahl, Hillary, Chichester and the cosmonauts, or the creation 
of the great murals by Morado and Rivera in Mexico City, is certainly not 
an age which has turned its back on the heroic. 

It is not common in these days—was it in those?—for a scholar to 
move so familiarly in the field of Classical as well as of Germanic 
scholarship. Chapters I-VII deal with the heroic poetry of the Teutonic 
peoples, chapters IX-XTV with the heroic poetry of Greece, and the final 
section, chapters XV-XIX, brings the two together in a discussion of the 
common characteristics of a heroic age, in society, government and reli- 
gion It must have been a pioneer work: at a time when the study of 
Old English, and to some extent of the Greek and Latin classics, tended 
towards purely textual or philological scrutiny, a book like this, opening 
windows wide on to very extensive horizons of thought, must have come 
with the impact of novelty. 

The close parallels in speech and thought between Germanic and Hell- 
enic heroic poetry are very instructive—the hunger for renown and for an 
abiding memorial after death, the prominence given to bragging and pan- 
ache, the primacy of courage, initiative and strength, the weakening of 
clan or family loyalty in favour of allegiance to a chief, the worship of 
anthropomorphic gods and the belief in a land which is a home for the 
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souls of the dead. There is a stimulating final chapter on ‘The Causes and 
Antecedent Conditions of the Heroic Age’, with a discussion of the impact 
of a mature civilization on a semi-civilized people, and of the anarchic, 
rather predatory freedom from constraint which seems to characterize 
the Heroic Society. 

This will remain a most useful reference work for students of literature 
courses in their senior years, and will even, in modern comparative pers- 
pectives, have particular appropriateness as applied to the study of post- 
medieval Spain and France. Format and presentation amply live up to 
the best C.U.P. traditions. 


University of Canterbury ` R. T. SUSSEX 


THE QUEST OF THREE ABBOTS. Brendan Lehane London, John 
Murray, 1968, pp. 240, 13 pl. and map. 


MEDIEVALISTS will find amusement and pleasure in this book. Early Anglo- 
Irish monasticism is a fascinating chapter in the cultural life of Europe 
during the so-called Dark Ages, but it demands a wise understanding and 
a light touch, something half-way between Myles Dillon and Honor Tracey. 
The author, English-born and -educated, thcugh of Irish stock, is well 
equipped for his task, and he has written a >reezy and attractive travel- 
ogue of the Irish missionary expansion in the sixth and seventh centunes. 
His ‘three abbots’ are Brendan, Columba and Columbanus, to whom and 
to whose contemporaries many a coup de griffe is administered as he 
writes: Augustine of Canterbury (who ‘lacked a number of amiable quali- 
ties’), Gregory with his ‘disarming aptitude tc burst into tears from emo- 
tion’, St. Ailbe (who ‘was of the old school. At dawn each day he lay 
outside his cell on a cross of stones to chant the psalms from memory’), 
St. Columba (‘a cold, hard man with his eye ever on the job... the 
prototype organization-abbot’) or Columbanus (an ‘aged hell-fire preacher’ 
who ‘smashed casks of beer so that the sacred liquid ran useless on the 
ground’). 

It is not that the findings are radically new. The material is familiar 
enough, from the work of Whitley Stokes, C, Plummer, Robin Flower, 
Nora Chadwick, and many others, but it recerves here a lively and kindly 
presentation, suitably ‘mod’, and Freudian or occasion (hagiology is the 
psychoanalyst’s paddling pool). The very rich field that extends from St 
Patrick to the Viking invasions here emerges in most human relief, based 
on contemporary research and not on Celtic twilight—an age when 
Ireland by its remoteness escapes the ravages cf the fifth century Germanic 
invasions, and is able to receive (from Britain) and to nourish, for subse- 
quent re-export to Scotland, Britain and the Continent, a religious culture 
which is one of the high points of medieval development. Since it 1s 
monastic Catholicism that the Irish receive rather than diocesan, Irish 
tribal organization, Irish mysticism and poetry, Irish particularism and 
whimsy are able to co-exist with the new religion and learning. A faith 
born in the Middle East finds native soil in the Ultimate West, and the 
Irish Christian, choleric and impulsive, factious and fractious, comes into 
history, a recurrent reminder of God’s sense of humour Tireless in pur- 
suing classical scholarship, headstrong in proselytizing and pilgrimage, he 
goes out with his fervour and his folly to the ends of the earth. But 
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ecclesiastical authority has no time for imagination and insight, and Ire- 
land’s Battle of Maldon is the Synod of Whitby (664 A.D.). The Insh- 
man becomes a wayward anachronısm, a Don Quixote of Catholicism, 
though one who leaves his mark incorruptibly on Europe. 

A good book for students to read. The Irish are very lovable. 


University of Canterbury . R. T. SUSSEX 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY ON MEDIEVAL STUDIES IN AUS- 
TRALIA SINCE 1958. K. V. Sinclair. Reprinted from the annual report 
of The Australian Humanities Research Council. Number 10, 1965-1966, 
p. 32. 


ALTHOUGH this publication may seem small by its number of pages, it is 
interesting and enlightening to read. Dr. Sinclar has collected together 
publications in the Medieval field of scholars working in Australia, as a 
necessary supplement to The Humanities in Australia edited by A. G. 
Price in 1959. Purposely, Dr. Sinclair has let the scope of the biblio- 
graphical essay be wide: 

“published work on any aspect of art, thought, beliefs, languages, 

literatures, events, persons and civilizations in Europe, the Mediter- 

ranean and the Near East in the period 500-1500 A.D.” 
and even then has not confined himself strictly to these limits in time, so 
that studies of literary influences are also listed. In this way a maximum 
number of titles and areas of study is included. A five-page appendix, 
which lists publications by Australian scholars prior to 1958, completes the 
bibliographical essay. 

In his mtroduction to the bibliography proper, Dr. Sinclair has clearly 
stated his aıms and crıteria, and sketched the history of Australian Medie- 
val studies, which were given the stamp of officialdom at the First Con- 
ference of Australian medievalists in Canberra, in 1959, Publications date 
back at least to the 1920s, despite scholars’ isolation and their often scant 
resources. 

The bibliography lists 105 scholars who have published ‘44 books or 
monographs, 238 articles and 71 reviews.’ Their work shows great variety, 
but does also indicate concentration on a few particular fields: Beowulf, 
Chaucer, St. Thomas Aquinas, certain aspects of medieval English history, 
a few linguistic studies, manuscripts. 

From the point of view of presentation, one can only regret that a 
little more space was not left between one scholar’s entry and the next. 
Names and titles tend to merge on the page. But this is a small fault and 
Dr. Sinclair 1s to be complimented on his searching out and careful docu- 
mentation of publications and authors. This biographical essay is a useful 
tool and permanent record; a further step has been taken in the organıza- 
tion of medieval scholarship in Australia for which Dr. Sinclair has 
worked enthusiastically and energetically in recent years 


Massey University GLYNNIS M. CROPP 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF OLD NORSE-ICELANDIC STUDIES, 1966. Hans 
Bekker-Nielsen and Thorkel Damsgaard Olsen. Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 
1967, pp. 74. 


OLD NORSE-ICELANDIC STUDIES, A Selec: Bibliography Hans Bek- 
ker-Nielsen, University of Toronto Press, 1967, pp. 95. 


Tus fourth issue of the Bibliography for Old Norse-Icelandic Studies is 
graced by a translation of Professor Sigurur Nordal’s 1958 lecture, ‘Rimur 
og lausavisur’ and by a photograph of his portrait bust by Sigurjön Olafs- 
son. The bibliography garners a substantial crop for 1966—more than 
ninety-five per cent of the important material, as the editors estimate— 
and the alphabetical list of authors and main titles is supplemented by an 
index to guide cross reference. 

Professor Bekker-Nielsen’s Old Norse-Icelandic Studies (the first to 
appear of the Toromto Medieval Bibliographies) is a highly selective 
bibliography with a cut-off date at the end of March 1966 It is well and 
clearly planned in five sections: Introductory Material (bibliographies, 
periodicals, collections), Study of Language (.ncluding history of metrics 
and manuscript study as well as grammars, dictionaries, etc.), Literary 
History and Criticism, Texts (with some refereace to translations and com- 
mentaries as well as editions), and Backgrourd Material. Since the main 
text occupies only about seventy pages, it is obvious that the compiler’s 
choice may sometimes be questioned. I some-imes regretted his policy of 
naming the most recent translation to the exclusion of an older one that 
may be regarded as a classic; and, on the other hand, Gwyn Jones’s 
‘Hrafnkel Freysgodi’s Saga’ (in his Four Icelandic Sagas, 1935) might 
better have been cited in the revised version (in his Eric the Red, World’s 
Olassics, 1961). But such small cavils are unimportant. This bibliography 
gives a valuable outline, with plenty of references for further enquiry and 
margins that permit annotation. 


University of Melbourne JAN R. MAXWELL 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT. Ed. by J. R. R. Tolkien 
and E. V. Gordon. 2nd ed. edited by Norman Davis. Oxford University 
Press, 1967, pp. xxvii + 232. 


Gawain and the Green Knight must surely be at the present time one of 
the most published-upon of the Middle Engl:sh romances. Current critical 
opinions of the ‘uses’ and ‘functions’ of literature have lately given medie- 
val scholars some rather uneasy moments. In response, some nervous 
scholars (some, perhaps, less nervous) have tentatively grasped or whole- 
heartedly embraced the ‘Life is Literature, Literature is Truth’ adage, with 
which it is currently fashionable to continue to ignore the role of literature 
in a rapidly-accelerating world. Gawain and the Green Knight is useful for 
such an exercise a) because it is a good pcem, and therefore fits happily 
into a scheme of ‘value judgements’ and b) because it quite undeniably 
has a ‘moral’ somewhere, and presumably, something to say about Life 

In the light of this, the publication of wha: is merely a new edition of the 
text could be regarded as somewhat disappointing. Tolkien and Gordon, 
in their Preface to the first edition (1925), stressed that their first endeavour 
was to provide the student with a concise, accurate and readable text. The 
second aim was 
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‘to provide a sufficient apparatus for reading this remarkable poem with 
an appreciation as far as possible of the sort which its author may be 
supposed to have desired,’ 

Norman Davis, in the second edition of the work, forty-two years later, 
emphasizes that he wishes to maintain the central concern of the first 
edition, that is, the authors’ preoccupation with words; he does not con- 
sider it proper to attempt ‘a new interpretation’, but has expanded some 
matters of fact which have been more firmly established since the original 
publication. 

In his first aim, Davis succeeds The text 1s not much altered from that 
of the first edition, except in the replacement of 3 by z (the two are not 
distinguished in the original manuscript) and by a number of minor 
textual emendations. These are mostly of the order of that found in line 
960, where Tolkien and Gordon’s reading treieted (glossed as ‘tricked out’, 
‘adorned’, from O.Fr. tresgeter) is replaced by treleted, ‘latticed’ or 
‘meshed’. The general effect is to give a slightly fuller, more definite ım- 
pression, often to make a particular phrase more specific and visually 
striking. Generally the text is easier to read, and there are fewer small 
anomalies of visual imagery and sense. 

Davis has fully revised Tolkien and Gordon’s introduction and notes, 
nevertheless has followed the plan of the first edition closely. He speaks at 
greater length on the subjects of sources and analogues, which half a cen- 
tury of scholarship and discussion have clarified and amplified, yet deviates 
little from the overall approach set out by Tolkien and Gordon. His intro- 
duction is not, in fact, quite so successfully concise and pointed as is 
Tolkien’s and Gordon’s, and one sometimes has the impression that an 
increase in factual verbiage hag resulted in a dilution of pungency; one 
misses a certain forthright economy in the expression of opinions. The 
notes on the text and the glossary are conscientiously revised, and some 
important additions and expansions appear. Many of Gollancz’s readings 
and commentaries are incorporated, and contentious points are on the 
whole fully discussed; examples of additional notes which do not appear in 
the first edition are those on Bot slokes (line 412) childgered (line 86) 
and extensive commentaries supplement the information given on the 
significance of Gawain’s pentangle (lines 640, 641, 642, 645, 646, 649. 
652-4, 656). On the whole Davis adheres to the principle of presenting 
all sides of discussion of any given point, rather than prescribing a given 
attitude. There is a suggestion from certain omissions that Davis has little 
interest in those aspects of the poem which relate to Celtic literature and 
to folk-lore, a minor point, perhaps, but one which this reader, at least, 
regrets. 

On the whole the second edition follows the first closely, being useful 
in that it brings up to date and collects in one volume much of the addi- 
tional information which has accumulated since its first publication. It is 
useful in its own terms; as a student's introductory text it is basically 
sound, and it contains sufficient references for the interested scholar to 
proceed to extensive reading on almost any aspect of the poem which he 
chooses. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the new type-setting and 
paper which make this second edition visually very much less demanding 
on the reader. 


Flinders University of South Australia BELINDA VAUGHAN 
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ENGLISH MADRIGAL VERSE 1588-1632. E. H. Fellowes. Third Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged by F. W. Sternfeld and D. Greer. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1967, pp. xxx + 798. 


THE Oxford University Press has recently issied, in its usual discreetly 
sumptuous format, the third edition of Fellowes’ English Madrigal Verse. 
The work, originally published in 1920 when the words of Elizabethan 
song were little known (and, indeed, barely available), has been revised 
and enlarged by Sternfeld and Greer, and now makes a particularly hand- 
some addition to O U.P.’s books of literary reference. Not that its use will 
be great, except by those already converted to the transparent charm of the 
shorter Elizabethan lyric: those readers who expect the concentrated 
rewards of a poetic anthology will not find them here. But this is not an 
anthology: it is a collection of all the known words of both madrigals and 
lute-songs, and since the themes of these are limited by the very nature 
of their art, the pages of Dr Fellowes’ compilat.on present much repetition 
of mood and poetic expression. Added to this is the fact that, unless the 
reader is able to comprehend the lyric impulse, the musical possibilities of 
these short poems, many of them, may strike him as unbearably flat. For 
example, the verse: 


Fair Phyllis I saw sitting all alone, 
Feeding her flock near to the mountain side. 
The shepherds knew not whither she was gone, 
But after her lover Amyntas hied. 
Up and down he wandered whilst she was missing; 
When he found her, O, then they fell a-kissing. 


—gives in cold print small indication of the thirg of exquisitely varied and 
evocative beauty it becomes in Farmer’s madrigal version. 

It is a truism to say that Elizabethan poet and Elizabethan musician 
came together at exactly the right moment for full realization of their 
combined art. Song requires words which are immediately apprehensible 
and adapt themselves easily to the flowing rhythms of music: the ‘speaking 
voice’ of Donne with its passionate and intellectual analysis of personal 
experience gains nothing (moreover, is partly blurred) by musical setting 
Seldom, therefore, do we find in madrigals words as difficult as those which 
begin one of Weelkes’s, where Iceland, most distant country of the then- 
charted world, is referred to as “Thule, the period of cosmography’. No, 
madrigalists and lutenists wisely kept to subjec:s and to forms of expres- 
sion with which their hearers could at once relate; and poets, still working 
at a time when words and music had not suffered their later divorce, were 
ready to supply composers with what they needed, and were content to 
remain anonymous in their contribution—for it is very seldom that the 
authors’ names are known to us. Sidney, Fulke Greville, Jonson and a few 
others are recognizable, and Campian, who ‘coupled’ his words and music 
so ‘lovingly together’, remains as the prime English example of a man 
who was both poet and musician; but the enlarged notes of this book’s 
third edition now make dubious even the pleasing ascription of the words 
of Dowland’s moving song, His golden locks Time hath to silver turned, 
to George Peele, and of Gibbons’ richly solemn madrigal, What is our 
life? to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The subjects of madrigal and lute-song were indeed limited, but not too 
much so They can be either (to use Campian’s words) ‘grave and pious’ 
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or ‘amorous and light. Some composers such as Gibbons and Byrd, 
Danyel and Ward, preferred the former, and perhaps the most famıliar 
of all madrigals 1s Gibbons’ poignant setting of The silver swan, but, gen- 
erally speaking, it was the ‘amorous and hight’ theme that tended to capture 
the musical imagination The treatment of love was on the whole conven- 
tional—and the ‘Petrarchan’ influence is seen ın the many nymphs and 
shepherds who scamper through a pastoral scene—but frequently there is a 
neat turn to the expression, as in Morley’s madrigal: 

April is in my mistress’ face, 

And July in her eyes hath place, 

Within her bosom 1s September, 

But in her heart a cold December. 
—though the editor’s note that this is a translation from Italian reminds us 
of the provenance of the madrigal form And even Shakespeare would 
feel no shame to have written the words which inspired one of Bateson’s 
most telling madrigals, where the stylized urgency of the emotion 1s per- 
fectly captured in the setting: 

Have I found her, (O rich finding!) 

Goddess-like for to behold, 
Her fair tresses seemly binding 
In a chain of pearl and gold? 

Chain me, chain me, O most fair, 

Chain me to thee with that hair. 

But the ‘native’ voice is not lacking, and the more earthy side of country 
life is reflected in madrigals which have to do with May Day revels, Morris 
dancing, Robin Hood games, and field sports like hawking (as in Bennet’s 
Lure, Falconers, lure’) 

It was, however, essential that the verse be not developed beyond the 
description of a mood, an object or a situation: then, words and music 
would combine to make a communicable expenence, This was all the more 
important in a madrigal, where the interweaving of the voices tended at 
times to cloud the words. The verbal phrasing of the singers may separate 
in contrapuntal fashion, only to come together at climactic moments, but the 
atmosphere is unbroken: unity persists despite variety. One of Vautor’s 
madrigals 1s an outstanding example of this: 

Sweet Suffolk owl, so trimly dight 
With feathers like a lady bright, 
Thou sing’st alone, sitting by night, 
Te whit, te whoo, te whit, te whoo 
Thy note, that forth so freely rolls, 
With shrill command the mouse controls, 
And sings a dirge for dying souls, 
Te whit, te whoo, te whit, te whoo. 
The verse itself is good enough to have been anthologized, but it gains 
dimension in the realization of its musical possibilities—the individual 
entries of the two sopranos on ‘sweet’; the light, quick, preening-like har- 
mony of all the voices on ‘with feathers like a lady bright’; the sudden 
reverberating sounds that expand the ‘note that forth so freely rolls’; and 
the magical change of tempo to the elegiac tones of the ‘dirge for dying 
souls,’ 

The verses in the lute-song section of the book are more readily appreci- 
able, as the solo voice could, of course, carry an elaboration of the theme 
through several stanzas, but each must fit into the established musical 
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pattern. Here Campian and Dowland are pastmasters, and it 1s hard to 
believe that the latter did not write at least som: of the verses he set. For 
instance, the words of In darkness let me dwell, not particularly notable in 
themselves, appear expressly created for the exhibition of the superb power 
and subtlety of Dowland’s musical art, yet we discover that they had already 
been used—to lesser effect—by Coprario (Cooper). It was this give-and- 
take between poet and musician that made Ehzabethan England such a 
‘nest of singing birds’. 

Altogether, the third edition of this valuable book is a cause for grati- 
tude, The poems are beautifully set out; the notes have much new infor- 
mation; and the inclusion of extra verse material, particularly that of 
Morley’s First Book of Ayres (formerly unavailable) and of Ravenscroft’s 
three musical collections (so relevant, as the editors remark, to the con- 
temporary drama), adds greatly to the volume’s comprehensiveness. Though 
not cheap, the large but elegant book is well worth its price. 


University of Melbourne KEITH MACARTNEY 


RHETORIC AS A DRAMATIC LANGUAGE IN BEN JONSON. Alex- 
ander Sackton London, Frank Cass, 1968, pp. viii + 182. 


AMONG the latest mass of books from a still-bargeoning reprint industry 
is Alexander Sackton’s Rhetoric as a Dramatic Language in Ben Jonson. 
First published in 1948, under the aegis of the Columbia University Press, 
this study was not intended to demonstrate Jonson’s formal mastery of the 
art of language, his use of the various tropes and figures. This Sackton 
very properly took for granted. Rather it was to describe certain values 
which Jonson created with rhetoric’, to show, in particular, how the drama- 
tist relied upon jargon and hyperbole (and upon his audience’s under- 
standing of them and of rhetorical devices generally) in furthering his 
dramatic ends. 

These are essentially modest limits, but within them Sackton does his job 
pretty well He is good, for instance, on Jonson’s reliance on hyperbole as 
an instrument for the creation of dramatic irony in the major plays, par- 
ticularly Volpone and The Alchemist. He is illuminating, too, in demon- 
strating how Jonson’s use of jargon in the latter plays can be used to 
measure his declining powers. The introductory chapter on ‘The Tradition 
of Rhetoric’ is also useful, though the recent revival of interest in rhetorical 
studies has produced several books which go far beyond it But the other 
chapter devoted to a background survey, that on Hyperbole in Elizabethan 
Drama’, rarely rises beyond the level of the pedestrian and obvious. 

Reprinting makes a twenty-year-old critical stady a current work. Be- 
cause of this it seems fair to indicate one or two points at which Sackton’s 
arguments have been superseded or refuted. For instance, Sackton en- 
dorses Harry Levin’s view that in Epicoene ‘everything spoken has a high 
nuisance value and words themselves become sheer filigree.’ Yet E B. 
Partridge and Ray L. Heffner Jnr. have each shown that this is an inade- 
quate view; that what is said reveals at every turn, either symbolically or 
by means of allusion, the play’s deeper levels o= significance. Then, too, 
by referring to Ananias and Tribulation Wholesome as Puritans, Sackton 
blurs the distinction which must be drawn, if the terms are not to become 
meaningless, between Puritans and Sectaries. Pucitans, properly so-called, 
were members of the Church of England. They disagreed with the rest of 
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the Church (which one may, conveniently, label Anglican) over points of 
organization, liturgy, and theology, but they remained supporters of the 
idea of a national Church They agitated for reform, but agitated from 
within. The Sectaries, a heterogeneous collection of splinter groups, among 
whom were the Brownists, Barrowists, the Family of Love, and the Ana- 
baptists, sought, on the other hand, to destroy the Church of England, 
working from without. Because of this, and because the close identification 
of Church and State made an attack on one an attack on the other, most 
of the groups went into exile, usually ending up in the Low Countries 
Hence we find Ananias and Tribulation Wholesome referred to as ‘the 
Holy Brethren/Of Amsterdam, the exiled Saints’ (Alchemist II, ii 29-30) 
For they are not Puritans but, as is made quite explicit earlier in the same 
scene, Anabaptists. Recognizing this, we can define a good deal more 
closely than Sackton does the nature and object of Jonson’s satirical 
attack on the two elders. 

In sum, this is a modest book, dated in certain aspects, but still illumin- 
ating. And though, at a U.K. price of 75/-, it is unlikely to entice the 
individual to buy, it will prove a useful addition to the shelves of those for 
whom it is presumably intended—the new universities. 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS IN THE BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
CANON. General Editor: F. Bowers. Volume I. Cambridge University 
Press, 1966, pp. xxxv + 670. 


EXPLORERS of that scholars’ jungle, the Beaumont and Fletcher canon, do 
not have to be told of the need for a critical old-spelling text of the plays 
produced by the famous duo and Fletcher’s other collaborators; there are, 
for instance, numerous examples of muslineation and of verse printed as 
prose and vice versa (correction being complicated by the looseness and 
irregularity of much of the verse, particularly Fletcher’s) Professor Bowers 
and his team have set about supplying that need with all the formidable 
thorough-going application of scholarly techniques which the General 
Editor has taught us to expect. One must applaud the sensible decision to 
abandon the arbitrary sequences of the Folios for a grouping ‘chiefly by 
authors’ in the ten volumes projected, though this simple formula seems to 
assume a confidence about problems of authorship that is rather breath- 
taking Presumably the statistical findings of Cyrus Hoy in his series of 
articles on the authorship of the plays in Studies in Bibliography have been 
accepted. 

This arrangement, which is also broadly chronological, produces a first 
volume containing The Knight of the Burning Pestle, The Masque of the 
Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, The Woman Hater, The Coxcomb, Philaster, 
and The Captain. Of the two most interesting plays, The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle does not present Professor Hoy with major problems, the 
vexed question of its dating and relation to Don Quixote not falling within 
his province, but Philaster is a much more challenging assignment. Robert 
K. Turner (who also edited A King and No King in the Regents Renais- 
sance Drama Series) does not claim to provide a certain solution to the 
major problem of the ‘dangerous and gaping wounds’ in the Q1 text and 
the discrepancy between the two quarto texts in their opening and closing 
sections. Turner prefers Dyce’s suggestion that the beginning and end of 
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Qi were supplied by another writer to rehabili-ate a manuscript that had 
lost its outer gatherings to J. E. Savage’s theory that a reviser of Q2 
removed material to which the censor had objected; his view is that the 
composer of the Qi version had some knowledge of the true text and was 
able to draw on hazy recollection of it. Even 11 the corresponding middle 
sections, however, there are as he points out scme striking variations, and 
some of the Qi readings ‘seem to have come into being through a com- 
bination of misreading and memorial failure’ (p. 391)—which would sug- 
gest that Q1 1s a ‘bad quarto’. In support of this Turner lists some read- 
ings that may have resulted from mishearing, e.g. Q2 ‘one sinnew’, Q1 
‘unseen to’, but on the whole he inclines to the view that the middle part 
of Qi is corrupt but essentially authoritative rather than an unusually 
faithful report To his own list of examples of mishearing one could 
surely add, however, such remarkable variants as ‘number without Pro- 
batum’ for ‘Nunne without probation’ and ‘starze-dyed’ for ‘studded’, which 
he curiously cites on p. 387 as corruptions resulting from a misunderstand- 
ing of the language of Q2. It is difficult to explain away such obvious 
mishearing without postulating memorial transmission at some stage. 


University of Sydney T. G. HERRING 


THOMAS KYD: FACTS AND PROBLEMS. Arthur Freeman. O.U.P. 
1967, pp. x + 200. 


Or all the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists who might, for one 
reason or another, claim the title major, none has received less individual 
attention than Kyd. Textually he has been well served—better, say, than 
Marston or Middleton. For the Boas edition of the Works was, for its 
time (1901), a model of its kind, worthy to be placed with the McKerrow 
Nashe, which ıt narrowly preceded. And though we now feel irrıtated by 
the maidenly modesty which prevented Boas from publishing the full text 
of Richard Baines’ note on Marlowe’s alleged blasphemies (e.g. Baines’ 
‘That all thei that loue not Tobacco and Boyes were fooles’ 1s bowdlerized 
into pointlessness as ‘That all thei that loue not Tobacco ... were fooles’, 
while Marlowe’s observations on the relatiorship between Christ and the 
women of Samaria is allowed to go no fucther than ‘That the woman 
of Samaria and her sister . . .’), and know that Boas was misled by a 
Collier forgery into arguing for the inclusion of The Murder of John 
Brewen in the Kyd canon, these and the other deficiencies which time and 
scholarship have revealed have not seriously impaired the volume’s use- 
fulness. Critically, however, Kyd has been unfortunate. Firstly, because 
all the studies devoted entirely to him and bs work have, until now, been 
in German. Secondly, because these studies are badly out-of-date (the 
youngest dates from 1938, most from the Leyday of German interest in 
Elizabethan drama—1880-1914), and reflect a typically Germanic concern 
with what might be termed the mechanics of drama—sources, parallels, 
historical significance, and points of technique—at the expense of what 
seem today to be the more important critical concerns; interpretation and 
evaluation. 

Arthur Freeman’s Thomas Kyd: Facts ard Problems is welcome, then 
It is the first book-length study of the drematist in English. Jt is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, biographically, telling us all that is known, at present, 
about the dramatist’s life and about the circle in which he moved, while 
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its contents reflect the writer’s equal concern for source material and 
historical sıgnificance on the one hand, and aesthetic considerations on the 
other. In extending a welcome, however, one must also enter a caveat. 
This ıs a useful book. It is honest, careful, and thorough. It is also dull. 

To do Dr. Freeman justice, this is not entirely his fault. Marlowe may 
have been, in some respects, an unpleasant individual, given (as Kyd 
reports) to ‘rashness in attempting soden pryvie iniuries to men, but he 
is a biographer’s dream Kyd, the solid citizen, is just the opposite. As 
Freeman himself says: ‘in all he presents a sad figure to the biographer, 
a sober, industrious man, more sinned against than sınning, at times hum- 
ourless . ., professediy pious, meticulous in his handwriting as in his 
syntax, self-schooled, and a trifle pedantic.’ Jonson (on what grounds we 
know not) styled Kyd ‘sporting’. The scanty evidence we possess makes 
Dekker’s epithet ‘industrious’ seem the more fitting. 

But if Kyd’s life is uninteresting, his work is not And it is here that 
the deficiencies of this study emerge. For though Dr. Freeman argues that 
The Spanish Tragedy must take its place amongst the most important 
Elizabethan plays on intrinsic as well as historical grounds, he never quite 
succeeds in convincing this reviewer, at least, that he is justified in doing 
so. On the sources, dating, and stage history of the play he is scholarly 
and judicious. In his examination of its structure and style he tends, 
however, to be pedestrian. Moreover, he fails to my mind to present (as 
any successful advocate of Kyd must) a convincing explanation of the 
three problems arising out of the denouement. Why is Castile killed? 
Why does Hieronimo maintain silence? What attitude should we adopt 
towards the supernatural onlookers, Revenge and the ghost of Andrea? 
It may be that there are no satisfactory answers to these questions, that 
Kyd ‘himself never resolved the conflict between the Senecan and Chris- 
tian attitudes to revenge, or, perhaps, never felt they needed resolving in 
the theatre Nonetheless, one should be aware of all the issues, all the 
difficulties, involved in discussing these problems. Dr. Freeman gives no 
sign that he is. He points out, for instance, that Hieronimo is an innocent 
victim (this, of course, can be questioned: is he really any more innocent 
than Tourneur’s Vindice?), and that Castile, as a second innocent sufferer. 
redresses a potential imbalance in Mosaic justice. He doesn’t seem aware 
that the Old Testament ethic of ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth’, the Lex Talionis, was regarded at this time, as it had been through- 
out the Middle Ages, as essentially devilish. Again, he suggests several 
possible explanations for Hieronimo’s apparently pointless refusal to ex- 
plain himself (TV. iv. 178-90), but though he compares the old Marshal’s 
action to that of Iago (pp. 99-100), he seems unaware that the actions of 
both could be interpreted as demonically inspired—which that ‘demi- 
devil’ Iago almost certainly is. This may not solve the problem. Indeed 
it makes it more complex, and the complexity is added to when we bear 
in mind that the 1602 additions to IV. iv. stress this anti-religious element 
(cf the Viceroy’s comment, ‘O damned Deuill, how secure he is’). But at 
least it prevents our assuming any easy answer. 

On The Spanish Tragedy, Dr. Freeman is disappointing, then Happily 
he does rather better with Soliman and Perseda. Recognizing, as one 
must, that it is a decidedly lesser play, he nonetheless succeeds in making 
out a good case for rescuing it from the almost total critical neglect 
it has suffered hitherto. His championing of the comic scenes, and of the 
character of Basilisco, is particularly convincing, compounded as it is of a 
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mixture of scholarly attention to detail and enthusiasm. The latter may be 
held responsible, too, for the improvement in Freeman’s prose style evident 
in this chapter. Elsewhere no better than serviceable, ıt here acquires a 
fluency which in itself helps to convince us that Soliman deserves attention. 
This enthusiasm also helps in another direction. Throughout the book Dr. 
Freeman makes us of that convention, so irritating in its assumptions, the 
authorial ‘we’. In chapter V, at least, ‘we’ are willing to be led. 

Are these criticisms in the last analysis unfair? The title of Dr. Free- 
man’s study is, after all, Thomas Kyd: Facts and Problems, and when he 
is concerning himself solely with these, he does pretty well. I think not. 
As the Preface makes clear, the writers aim is not only to ‘provide a 
broad basis for the study of Kyd’s works by sifting facts and hypotheses, 
but also to ‘estimate Kyd’s achievement in our terms and our time as well 
as in his and Shakespeare’s.’ It is here that this study, so useful in other 
directions, fails. The groundwork has been done. What we need now is 
a defence of Kyd at once scholarly and passionate. 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 


SELECTED PROSE WORKS OF THOMAS DEEKER, ed. E. D. Pendry. 
Stratford-upon-Avon Library, Volume 4. Londor., Edward Arnold, 1967. 
pp. ix + 374. 


In their General Preface to the series, the editors of the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Library declare their arm to be to provide ‘the student, teacher, 
and general reader who is interested ın Elızabethan and Jacobean life and 
literature’ with those ‘important parts of the staple literature of the period’ 
which are either out of print or available ony in expensive complete 
editions. The volumes published so far (a selected Nashe, a collection of 
narrative poems, and The Elızabethans’ Americas have amply justified this 
policy. So does this fourth volume, devoted to the prose works of Thomas 
Dekker Until now the would-be admirer, his interest stimulated, most 
likely, by the immediacy and verve of the quotations from Dekker in 
studies of Elizabethan England, or, more particularly, of London, had to 
locate Grosart’s edition of the Non-Dramatic Works, a rarity which, 
though it offers us almost all of his prolific output, does less than it might 
to explain the topical references and allusions, and the cant terms in which 
Dekker’s pamphlets abound. Sometimes, of course, Dekker himself does 
this for us In Lanthorne and Candle-light, for instance, he includes a 
Canter’s Dictionary, as well as examples of Cant phrases, and of a Canting 
song. More usually, however, he does not, and then an editor must step 
in. This E. D. Pendry does admirably, provid.ng a very full glossary, as 
well as notes on texts and sources. 

As the annotation is generous and intelligent, so too is the selection of 
works offered The Wonderful Year, The Gu'l’s Horn-Book, and Penny- 
Wise, Pound-Foolish are given complete, along with three tales from 
The Raven's Almanac and The Knight's Conjuring, while the volume 
concludes with the first attempt to publish entre what began life as Lan- 
thorne and Candle-light (1608), was expanded and re-named with the 
addition of O per se—O in 1612, became Villainies Discovered by Lantern 
and Candlelight in the fourth edition of 1616, and at last, in what is re- 
ferred to as Q6, but is probably the seventa edition, was titled English 
Villainies . . . discovered by Lantern and Candlelight For this labour 
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alone, complicated as it is by the numerous alterations and additions made 
to the text in the course of a quarter of a century’s populanty, the editor 
deserves our thanks. Inevitably there are omussions which the enthusiast 
regrets. Room might well have been found for The Bellman of London, 
for instance. Yet within the limits set by a single volume selection such 
as this, we are given a very well-balanced view of the range and variety 
of Dekker’s prose. We have the vigour and immediacy of his account 
of a London ravaged by plague, a description catching not only the 
horror but the comedy (eg. ın the tale of the country JP so terrified of 
some Londoners arrested for robbing an orchard, that he delivered his 
judgement on them-—‘Away with them to Limbo! Take only their names!’ 
—from behind a shut casement, upstairs), as well as the gusto of his 
exposé of the London underworld. We have too, in the tale of the Friars 
of Cadiz, an example of what Dekker could do ın the vein of Boccaccio, 
while the description of the death of Queen Elizabeth, in The Wonderful 
Year, shows equally his strengths and weaknesses, a wholly convincing 
account of the shock of bereavement felt by the nation being followed, 
as the editor puts it, by ‘three silly little epigrams that dare to express 
the same emotion in the most precious of mannered poses.’ The editor's 
introduction, ıt should be added, is most useful: informative without 
being encyclopaedic, appreciative without overlooking Dekker’s faults, and, 
on such topics as Dekker’s ‘realism’, entirely convincing. As an introduction 
to Dekker the prose writer and a further stage in the provision of ex- 
‘ amples of the staple literature of the period this volume is in every way a 
success. 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 


DESTINY HIS CHOICE: THE LOYALISM OF ANDREW MARVELL 
John M. Wallace Cambridge University Press, 1968. 


PROFESSOR Wallace’s study of Marvell’s political poems and prose has the 
limited aim of using evidence from history to explicate literary works 
which were themselves part of history. His main thesis is that Marvell 
was a loyalist, that is, loyal to the existing form of government and that 
he consistently displayed qualities of ‘decorum, modesty and moderation’ 
in a period prone to partisan extremism, With admirable care he examines 
in turn the Horatian Ode, The First Anniversary, The Last Instructions, 
Upon Appleton House, and the prose works The Rehearsal Transprosed 
and The Growth of Popery. 

But his first chapter is a lengthy exposition of the contemporary debate 
over the question of usurpation Here, I’m afraid, not only the Anti- 
Historical Critics will yawn. Wallace admits that one of his most significant 
debaters ‘is the seventeenth-century’s great exponent of the woolly style’-— 
but other passages quoted show that he had many rivals for this rôle of 
obfuscator in chief Important but boring, we mutter, and wonder whether 
more entertaining but equally useful historical evidence could not have 
been found in poems, letters and diaries, 

Historical evidence also clutters the rest of the study, but it certainly 
throws light on the political attitudes expressed or implied in the poems. 
The detailed reading of the Horatian Ode modifies our view of Marvell's 
unique impartiality, and clarifies many points which have puzzled literary 
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critics. Again, the analysis of The First Anmversary against the historical 
of the Puritan ‘lunatic fringe’, or his support for the Cromwell-for-King 
background evaluates with precision Marvell’s millennarianism, or his fear 
movement, 

In The Last Instructions Marvell's political farsightedness, says Pro- 
fessor Wallace, makes Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis look myopic. In this 
poem, and in the prose pamphlets, Marvell’s expressed faith in Charles II 
is portrayed by Wallace as sincere, as part of his high-minded loyalism. 
(One wonders why the royalist Dryden attackec Marvell so strongly.) 
However, at another point, Wallace admits that Marvell’s faith in Charles 
U is an example of ‘the naıvet& with which he assumed that the King’s 
clemency could be relied upon...’ In his chaster on The Growth of 
Popery Wallace places Marvell among the Trimmers. 

I mention only a few of Professor Wallace’s challenging conclusions, all 
of which are based on an abundance of historical evidence rare in Marvell 
studies, No doubt those who accept the older view that Marvell was a 
Whig of sorts, using expressions of loyalty to the King as polemical tactics, 
in a period when frank speech was dangerous, will not be convinced by 
Wallace’s new estimate of Marvell. And this uncertainty among the his- 
torians will presumably delight the New Critics, who will claim that a 
sensitive analysis of the poetic texture would be = safer guide to Marvell’s 
attitudes than arguments based on the historical context. Certainly, Wal- 
lace hardly ever comments on the literary qualitizs of the poems That he 
can write a fascinating study of Upon Appleton House, without any of the 
usual formal evaluation, is in fact rather a feat But he can. 

This, then, is an essential contribution to Marvell studies, and it should 
in particular increase our esteem for Marvell’s ictegrity, wisdom and com- 
plexity It should also disturb both New Critics and Old Historians. I am 
puzzled that Walton does not mention Christopher Hill’s pioneer marxist 
analysis of Marvell’s verse (in Modern Quarterly, IV, 1946), and he refers 
so briefly to Pierre Legouis’ André Marvell. His surprising use of the nine- 
teenth-century Grosart text underlines the need for a modern edition 
of Marvell’s prose. 


Monash University DENNIS DAVISON 


THE POEMS OF HENRY KING, edited by Margaret Crum Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1965, pp. xiii + 264. 


Mosr of us, it may be assumed, know very little about Henry King, save 
that he was a Bishop, a friend and admirer of Donne, and the author of the 
often anthologized Exequy, ‘Accept, thou Shrin> of my Dead Saint!’ This 
volume, splendidly edited by Margaret Crum, will serve to dispel our ignor- 
ance, and make possible a better informed app-aisal than he has generally 
received hitherto. 

Since there have already been two scholarly editions of King’s poems 
this century—by Lawrence Mason (1914) and John Sparrow (1925)—it 
may be wondered on what grounds the present edition is considered neces- 
sary. The answer lies in the fact that both Mason and Sparrow based their 
editions on the text printed, without King’s permission, in 1657, while the 
present editor has been able, for the first time to bring together the three 
manuscripts on which an authoritative edition must be based. Because they 
are almost certainly derived from a common original and can be quite 
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closely dated, and because King himself corrected one of them, Miss Crum 
has been able to arrive at a text which can fairly be termed definitive 

The benefits are at once apparent, particularly in matters of canon and 
dating. In the past the canon has been confused by the uncertainty over 
whether certain poems were to be credited to Henry King or lus younger 
brother, John. Miss Crum, following a lead provided by Dr Percy Simpson 
in an article in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, shows that we must not 
only reject as John’s five poems previously held doubtful, but also at least 
one, ‘Upon the untimely death of J.K. first borne of H.K.’, long held to be 
Henry’s. The group now excluded is no great loss, aesthetically, and its 
removal makes it possible to see more clearly the distinctive features of 
Henry King’s poetry In dating, too, there is a gain in accuracy. For while 
the 1657 edition, on which Mason and Sparrow principally relied,, grouped 
the poems according to topic, with the songs and secular verse first, fol- 
lowed by the occasional pieces, and then the poems of a religious and 
meditative nature, collation of the three authoritative manuscripts reveals 
a unanimity of order which, checked against the dates of the occasional 
poems, turns out to be broadly chronological. In following this, Miss 
Crum can show us, in a way previous editors could not, the course of 
King’s poetic development, 

Clarification of the canon and dating also throws light upon a disputed 
point of biography—whether or not King remarried after the death, in 
1623/4, of the wife whose memory he so movingly addresses in the Exequy 
Mason argued, from situations implicit in poems such as ‘The Forlorne 
Hope’, ‘Paradox: That it 1s best for a Young Maid to Marry an Old Man’ 
‘The Short Wooing’, ‘St. Valentine’s Day’ and ‘The Legacy’, that he did. 
probably in 1630. Miss Crum demonstrates that neither the date nor the 
general hypothesis are supportable. For not only is ‘The Legacy’, which, 
must come last in a putauve biographical sequence, to be dated well prior 
to ‘St. Valentine’s Day’, but all the poems given above date from 1633 or 
later. Moreover, the certainty that ‘Wishes to my sonne John, for this new, 
and all succeeding yeares’, a poem dated January Ist, 1630/1, 18 not Henry’s, 
but John’s, destroys the hypothesis which Mason had built up around the 
lines, ‘A Wife / I wish thee, such as is thy Sires’. There has never been any 
external evidence for Henry King’s remarriage. It can now be said that 
there is no internal evidence either. 

I remarked earlier that most of us know King only as the author of the 
Exequy and only in anthologies. On this slender basis he appears as a poet 
of real, if limited, ability, entitled to an honourable, if decidedly secondary, 
place in the history of seventeenth century poetry. We now have the 
opportunity to get to know the entire corpus of his verse in a definitive 
text, well supported with notes, and prefaced by an intelligent and sensitive 
critical introduction. Is this wider and more informed acquaintance likely 
to alter our estimate of his worth? I doubt it. The special attention that 
the Exequy has received still seems justified. It is, as Miss Crum says, 
King’s best poem, early or late, combining the orderliness, deliberation, and 
delicate control of pace and phrase which he almost everywhere displays, 
with a sustained intensity of feeling, born of deep suffering, which is much 
rarer Yet there are other poems which, more widely known, could enhance 
his claims to remembrance. The sonnet, ‘I prethee turne that face away’ 
is one: ‘Goe thou, that vainly dost mine eyes invite’, another. And then 
there are the meditative poems, written out of a steady awareness of the 
omnipresence of death, which his contemporaries, rightly enough, regarded 
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as his forte. One such is the Dirge, "What is th’Existence of Man's Life?’, 
a poem which, while thoroughly traditional (one could, for instance, 
parallel practically almost every image with what Webster had earlier 
written in Bosola’s dirge in The Duchess of Malfi and Romelio’s medita- 
tions in The Devils Law-Case), achieves a life of its own. Another is 
‘Sic Vita’, which, though equally unoriginal, transcends the commonplaces 
of the Contemptu Mundi tradition out of which it is constructed, to become 
something perfect of its kind. 

This may not seem much, taken from a fair-sized body of poems Cer- 
tainly it is not enough to require a drastic revaluation. King remains a 
minor poet, always competent, and sometimes satisfying us in a way greater 
poets never can; by writing unexpectedly well. For these moments alone, 
the scholarly care that Miss Crum has lavished on this edition would have 
been well worth while. 


University of Canterbury D. C. GUNBY 


ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETRY. Albert S. Gérard. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1968, pp. ix + 284. 


PROFESSOR Gérard’s new book, like his L’Idée romantique de la poésie 
en Angleterre of thirteen years ago, is a valuable contribution to the 
continuing debate over the nature of romanticism which 1s gradually re- 
fining the term and justifying it as the name of £ body of doctrine, and 
not just a term of convenience. English Romantic Poetry simplifies the 
problem somewhat by restricting itself to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley 
and Keats, with no mention of Blake or Byron; but whereas the earlier 
study dealt mainly with statements about romantic poetry, the new one 
shows how the explorations and dilemmas of romanticism were enacted 
in actual poems. 

Broadly, his argument begins from the point that whereas the Augustans 
accepted a dualistic world-order of God and naure, subject and object, 
Romanticism sought for an apprehension of organic unity; but it was 
also strongly aware of the problem of evil, and hence its capacity for 
doubt and anguish The argument is carried on mainly through a close dis- 
cussion of individual poems, in which Professor Gérard shows himself 
alert not only to image and structure, but to such things as revisions and 
verbal echoes. Some of these have the added interest of making sense of 
secondary or less popular works. 

Thus he takes as his main text on Colerıdge “The Eolian Harp’ and 
shows by a careful and extended reading that it is not the simple flirtation 
with ‘aeolıan’ pantheism which it 1s sometimes zaken to be; rather, it is 
about the dilemma of pantheism versus orthodox”, the resolution of which 
was to lead Coleridge to his theory of symbolism Turning to Words- 
worth, Professor Gérard’s first text ıs ‘The Thorn’; and although he 
chooses to disregard the possible irony in the treatment of the narrator, 
be convincingly demonstrates its quality, as a powerful ‘objective corre- 
lative’ to Wordsworth’s sense of human suffering. The argument 1s taken 
further in ‘Tintern Abbey’, where the Wye Valley landscape functions as 
a Coleridgean symbol, but in a highly ‘tentative and exploratory’ poem, 
and it ends with ‘Resolution and Independence, which, it 1s argued, re- 
flects Wordsworth’s loss of ‘vision’ and the displacement of a doctrine 
of immanence by a sense of divine grace. 
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The same pattern recurs in the younger Romantics, with a similar at- 
tempt to reconcile the ideal and the real, goodness and suffering, and a 
reaching for more radical solutions. In Shelley’s Alastor this takes the 
form of an uncompromising idealism, while the ‘Ode to the West Wind 
is interpreted as a poem of complex movement in which Shelley seeks 
to discover the ground of being in a universal energy. The argument at this 
point is strenuous but not entirely convincing, and readers may be re- 
minded that, in recent studies such as those of R. G. Woodman and James 
Rieger, Shelley appears committed to being far less optimistic, far more 
death-obsessed, whether one considers him as a Platonist or a Gnostic. 

Lastly, in Keats, Professor Gérard concentrates on Endymion Book IV 
(seen partly as a reply to Alastor), on the ‘Letter to J. H. Reynolds’ and 
on the ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn’, finding in them a final resolution which 
draws its symbolism from art, as Wordsworth ‘draws his from nature. 

One of the most valuable features of the whole study is Professor 
Gérard’s revealing emphasis on the diffidence and hesitancy, the ‘oscillating 
rhythm’, of many of these romantic assertions. These poets never allow 
their quest for organic unity to be betrayed by premature or facile solu- 
tions; in fact, he seems to suggest towards the end that they found their 
way to a form of humanistic acceptance, ‘a synthesis which brings roman- 
ticism back to the scale of values which had dominated the Western mind 
for centuries’. But he is careful to stress that this synthesis 1s a tentative 
one, and that the Romantics are explorers rather than gurus:— 

In spite of all that has been said about pantheism, animism, and 
nature mysticism in romantic poetry, one thing stands out fairly clearly 
from a careful scrutiny of the texts: it ıs the extreme caution exer- 
cised by the poets in dealing with the extra-sensory cognitive aspect of 
the experience they describe. 

And a little later he sums this up in a useful phrase when he speaks of 
their ‘ontological skepticism’. 

A writer on, say, Renaissance literature does not have to commit 
bumself to a Renaissance point of view; but a writer on Augustan or 
Romantic literature seems inevitably to engage himself for or against 
what he is analysing. Perhaps this indicates that the issues raised here are 
still alive. Just before beginning this review I had been reading Paul 
Fussell’s excellent study, The Rhetorical World of Augustan Humanism; 
Professor Fussell gives a sensitive and wide-ranging interpretation of those 
very eighteenth century virtues which, in Professor Gérard’s argument, the 
Romantics were seeking to transcend Both are illuminating, but one feels 
that some day the dialogue between them must be re-engaged at a far 
deeper level than the old familiar stage battle of classic versus romantic. 
It ıs something that scholars like Professor Fussell and Professor Gérard 
are well-qualified to do. 


University of Auckland M. K. JOSEPH 


THE SPEEDY EXTINCTION OF EVIL AND MISERY: Selected prose 
of James Thomson (B.V ). Edited by Wiliam David Schaefer University 
of California Press, 1967, pp. 353. 


THis selection makes available much of the prose on which Professor 
Schaefer’s earlier study, James Thomson (B.V.): Beyond ‘The City, 1965 ` 
is based. The title derives from the pessimistic and ironic essay Thomson 
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contnbuted to Bradlaugh’s National Reformer from August to November, 
1871, and here very wisely abridged as the first item. 

Thomson’s life itself illuminates yet agaın the multiplicity of Victorian 
society. Orphaned, educated by the army and as en army schoolmaster 
discharged possibly for drunkenness at the age of twenty-eight, he was a 
close associate of Charles Bradlaugh, with whom he hved for the critical 
years after discharge. He supported himself largely by clerical work, but 
wrote prolifically tor Secularıst journals. After years of personal stress, 
he won recognıtıon as a poet of pessimism through the publication of “The 
City of Dreadful Night’ in 1880, only to die of alcoholism in 1882 

It 1s true that, hke many of his contemporaries, Thomson found the 
Victorian scene depressing, and to a degree varying with the generality of 
the subject and the self-induced mood. In his long essay of 1865, ‘Bumble, 
Bumbledom, Bumbleism’, written in the explicit context of Dickens’s 
Bumble, Thackeray’s Snob and Arnold’s Philistine, Thomson identifies the 
incubus of British society as one whose weight can be thrown off merely 
by the exercise of ‘necessary courage’: 

Bumble as Bumble ıs Bumble in his most perfect official manıfesta- 
tion, but he is by no means limited to this office so ancient and honour- 
able and useful. He has filled, and he now fills, and for generations to 
come he will fill, a large proportion of the highest and best-paid offices 
in the State, the Army, the Navy, and a large majority of those in the 
Court, the Press and the Church. (pp. 117-118) 

‘A Lady of Sorrow’, a contemporary and substantial ‘phantasy’ in the 
style of De Quincey, is however suffused with despair for the ‘poor, helpless 
prodigals’ enduring an earthly existence which would be far better termin- 
ated, presumably by suicide. In ‘The Speedy Extinction of Evil and Misery’, 
Thomson again, ironically, proposes suicide as blackmail of Nature in an 
attempt to free mankind from the Swiftian catalogue of ‘vice, sin, crime, 
error, folly, impurity, disease, deformity, ugliness’. As a final indication of 
his position, Thomson reprinted a ‘phantasy’ of 1877 in the only collection 
of prose published in his lifetime (1881). Here ther2 is a limited possibility 
of ‘a sleep that is eternal’, as distinct from a Dantesque limbo, for those 
who learn sufficient from Nature to enlighten ignorance and control per- 
versity ın a world of perpetual misery and grief. 

There is, however, another Thomson. ‘The Story of a Famous Old 
Jewish Firm’ (1865) and ‘Christmas Eve in the Upper Circles’ (1866) are 
the cheerful, blasphemous and rather obvious satires of a renegade choir- 
boy, written in the Secular genre. The reviews of Shelley, Browning and 
Blake show him as a perceptive critic in advance of his time: an essay 
which describes Blake, for instance, in terms of image and symbol is a 
rarity in High Victoriana. It was a nice editorial touch which included 
a description of the great Victorians at public concerts, George Eliot on 
Saturday afternoons, and Browning, ‘his face beaming with rapture’. 
Savage invective against Disraeli in 1879 as ‘an alien Charlatan’ with a 
‘policy of falsehood and manifold degradation’ shows Thomson at his 
most bigoted. 

Thomson’s weaknesses, chronic pessimism apart, lie principally in 
method and style. His control of irony is uncertain, his prolixity has wisely 
been curtailed in selection, and he has a tendency to pastiche. But much 
of what undoubtedly places Thomson among the minor writers may be 
laid at the door of his public. Thomson was virtually without a public in 
any litsrary and critical sense. His religious views were unpalatable, but 
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were fostered by Bradlaugh, who provided ready publication for them in 
the National Reformer, and here also his other work found publication. 
After their estrangement in 1875, his political and sociological articles were 
published maınly in the Secularist and the Secular Review, rivals to the 
National Reformer; while literary criticism and ıncidental journalısm 
appeared substantially in Cope’s Tobacco Plant, a periodical devoted to 
tobacco. Influential though the National Reformer was as a medium of 
anti-Christian propaganda, its readers were not primarily concerned with 
aesthetics, and Thomson’s writing was rarely subjected to rigorous criticism. 
He was inevitably identified with the Secularists, but ıt is not insignificant 
that Thomson found it practically impossible to find publication in any 
of the major periodicals of his time. The value of The Speedy Extinction 
of Evil and Misery resides primarily in its documentation of the most 
disturbing poem of the Nineteenth Century, and in the insight it gives 
into anti-Christian attitudes far more radical than those of the better 
known ‘unbelievers’. 


Vicoria University of Wellington J. R TYE 


WHITMAN: EXPLORATIONS IN FORM. Howard J. Waswok. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1966, pp. 279. 

WALT WHITMAN devoted the greater part of his life to one book of poetry, 
Leaves of Grass, which grew from a slim volume of 92 pages in the first 
edition of 1855 to the 550 pages of the last edition, the ninth, in 1892. 
Most of those who have studied Whitman have concentrated upon cul- 
tural influences or such interests as science, phrenology and opera or the 
unique rhythmical and metaphorical characteristics of Whitman’s line. 

Critical discussion of the matter and manner of single poems by Whit- 
man has not been great nor has there been very much helpful commentary 
on his literary modes or forms Some critics, however, have not been 
satisfied with declaring his poems ‘formless’ and have attempted to define 
the poems in their own terms. 

This book by Professor Waskow seeks to define Whitman’s formal 
range by demonstrating how each of his forms works This task involves 
an exploration of the relationship among several forms and leads to the 
attempt to identify Whitman’s ‘creative centre’. Professor Waskow admits 
that there is no reason to assume that a given poet has such a centre, but 
he maintains that Whitman does have it. 

The poet is first placed against a cultural background, and then the 
author discusses ‘his fundamental questions and the ideas and images with 
which he responds to the questions, and shows how these questions and 
responses function in a theoretic context even more interesting to Whitman 
than to most poets—the problem of the relationship among external reality, 
the poet, the poem and the reader.’ 

In two chapters concerned with the vision of what Emerson called 
‘bipolar unity’ the author discusses the Whitman of paradox, the poet who 
sees the world in pairs and constructs simultaneously both variety and 
‘unity’. His favounte words are balance and fusion; Whitman can conceive 
of complete division, the absolute separateness of things, and he can also 
conceive of a unity that admits no distinctions. Driven like Coleridge by 
his inclination to reconcile opposites, he ‘even retrieves judgment and re- 
straint from the mechanistic world.’ 

‘One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En-Masse.’ 
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Professor Waskow sees this as meaning that to be ali, man must be most 
himself; in his solitude and particularity he is most removed from nature 
and most open to it, has most to offer and most to receive. The ideal man 
mediates between the assertive and the sympathetic movements, between 
the hero rude of body and divine of soul 

The unity which Whitman derives out of variety has been over- 
emphasized, writes Professor Waskow, by critics lxe D. H. Lawrence, 
the Whitman of ‘unity’ is not even the central Whitman, let alone the 
whole Whitman. The universe itself—-Nature and the human personality— 
are the measure of poetry; the Poet who succeeds gives the kind of satis- 
faction you have in contemplating the flight of the grey gull over the bay 
or the appearance of the sun journeying through heaven 

The largest portion of this book is described as ‘Whitman at Work’ and 
1s directed towards a careful examination of whet Professor Waskow 
calls ‘direction’ and ‘indirection’ in the poems. Didacticism and imagism are 
examined followed by an excellent chapter on the use of narrative in 
Whitman’s poetry. The fullest discussion of form is concerned with what 
Professor Waskow calls ‘monodrama’, which is defined as poems ‘in which 
the focus is on action and the mask that of an actor, a speaker involved at 
the present time in an action, not describing an action and giving guides 
into it, like a narrator, but actually going through zhe action.’ 

The monodrama differs from the dramatic monologue in that the 
monodrama is uttered by a speaker who, if we cannot say he 1s at 
one with the intelligence that is the poet, seems to have his complete 
sympathy, whereas in the dramatic monologue the speaker is more clearly 
a ‘character’ and more clearly at some distance from the poet The test 
is whether we feel easy about interchanging the poet’s name and the term 
‘speaker’. Monodramas make the reader come to the poet’s world and by 
‘focusing on action instead of thing, they are necessarily less private.’ 

Whitman wrote that the reader should not read his books if he wants 
‘something based on the accepted principles and >n precedent’ Do not 
read Whitman if ‘you don’t want something to wrestle with you and 
puzzle you.’ Yet he makes it clear that if we do ‘wrestle’ with the poem, 
if we struggle to find the meaning of that ‘furtive . . old hen’ the poet, 
then we will be something like poets ourselves for we will have helped to 
make the poem. 

Professor Waskow’s final chapter, ‘Reader Engagement’, maintains that 
Whitman wrote poems whose main purpose seems to be the involvement 
of the reader either intellectually or imaginatively, an example being ‘When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.’ This poem’s pauses, turnings and 
radical shifts require intellectual alertness and imaginative faith, and an 
especially active kind of reading Whitman wrote that his poetry made 
‘unheard of demands for brains in the reader as well as in the things 
read.’ 

The modern world has certainly produced its share of literary works 
which require active reader participation. We cannot penetrate very far 
into William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury unless we attempt both 
to deny ourselves and to assert ourselves in order to merge with the ‘flow 
of life.’ The value, of course, of reader engagement is that we become 
living men and reading a poem is, as it were, a matter of death and life. 


University of Canterbury ROBERT F. STOWELL 
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FORMS OF DISCOVERY. Yvor Winters. Chicago, Swallow Press, 1967, 
pp. xxii + 377 


IN The Function of Criticism, Yvor Winters considered the maın forms of 
poetry, and reached the conclusion that the short poem is ‘the most civil- 
ised, that is to say ihe greatest’ form of poetry. In this final work, which 
was published before hıs death, Wınters has surveyed the short poem ın 
English—with some collateral reference to certain French poems from the 
period Gautier to Valéry, which he regards as the peak of French poetry. 

In Winters’ view, there are two great periods of the short poem ın 
English. The first period may be roughly identified as the School of Gas- 
coigne, joining hands with the School of Jonson, across the technically 
valuable but inferior work of Sidney and Spenser and Shakespeare (in the 
Sonnets). This is work in the Plain Style: sound though not very sophisti- 
cated in earlier poets like Gascoigne and Googe, very great in the best of 
Greville and Jonson, to which Donne’s rare best and poems by the Her- 
berts and others must be added. The second period is, however, an even 
greater one. Winters calls it Post-Symbolist. It is constituted by a small 
number of poems by American poets from Jones Very to J V. Cunning- 
ham, including Tuckerman, Dickinson and Stevens. The poets on the other 
side of the Atlantic in this period contributed very little: only a few 
poems by Bridges, Hardy and Sturge Moore. 

In between these two great periods lies the slough of sentimental-romantic 
decadence in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, characterized by 
rebellion against reason in theory and in practice. Decadence can be seen 
already in Milton’s shorter poems It develops through Gray, Collins, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning Most 
modern poets continue this decadence—even the poets whose ‘best poems’ 
form Winters’ canon of great Post-Symbolist poetry are most of the time 
victims of the prevailing deterioration in theory and method. The badness 
of most of the famous poets in the past two centuries should be frankly 
recognized: ‘we cannot carry this burden forever’. 

For some readers, the inclusions and re-assessments which Winters offers 
as applications of his general theory of poetry will be enough to discredit it 
without further ado. But Winters should not be dismissed like that. He has 
done a great deal of important critical work from which no-one could 
fail to benefit. His critical theory has a challenging strength which de- 
serves to be wrestled with. I shall attempt to summarise the main lines of 
that theory. 

A good poem, according to Winters, observes ‘the authority of the 
rational mind’ (p. 147). It ‘says something in language about a human ex- 
perience’ (p. xii). Poetic composition uses the full resources of the langu- 
age, so that we get not merely logical statement but also the appropriate 
emotions sensitively conveyed. 

It seems that for Winters poetry is perhaps the highest human activity 
He says rather menacingly: ‘It is the finest medium we have for the ex- 
ploration and understanding of human experience: the experience which 
we must understand if we are to survive individually or collectively’ 
(p. xix). This seems to come close to saying that poetry could save us, if 
only we would read and heed the best poems. And Winters hands out a 
list—not a very long one—of the best poems; adding, however, that he 1s 
not hopeful about the future of civilisation, and doubtful whether most 
people, including especially professors of literature, are intellectually or 
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morally capable of benefiting from his advice. Clearly if being a critic 
carries responsibilities of this order, it is an honourable estate, not by any 
enterprised or taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly: but rever- 
ently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 1f not in any particular fear of the 
Lord. 

The heart of Winters’ position is a stark opposition between what, in 
Platonic terms, we may call a poetic and a sophistic A poetic comprises 
the theory and practice of energizing rational understanding through rele- 
vant emotions properly motivated by the statements made, using all the 
resources of language in sensitive submission to this purpose. A sophistic 
is any evasion of, or rebellion from, the hierarchy of values implied in this. 
For example, in the sixteenth and seventeenth century, poems in the 
Decorated Style, and most of the poetry called Metaphysical, sinned by 
disturbing the strict supremacy of reason over the means of expression. 
Rhetoric was developed for its own sake, elaboration and display over- 
powered the subject matter; we find ‘ornament at the expense of meaning 
a great deal of vehicle and very little tenor’ (p. 105), and ‘the taint of 
decadence, of decoration, of means in excess of matter’ (p. 28) Shake- 
speare’s lark in Sonnet 29 is a superfluous and sentimentalized disturber 
of rational order; Donne’s gold-leaf and compasses in ‘A valediction for- 
bidding mourning’ are brilliant ornaments, but not >roperly functional. 

But the most serious delinquency set in after Shaftesbury and Locke 
provided the doctrines of sentimentalism and the asscciation of ideas which 
corrupted rationality. In poetry, logical connection was replaced by ‘as- 
sociationism’ or ‘versified revery (which includes ‘ve-sified confession’) In 
the terms which James Sutherland borrowed from Eobbes to describe the 
same shift in approach and method, mind-wandering, or free association 
replaced the progress of thought under ‘steady direction to some approved 
end’. 

Associationism is still with us, giving rise to bad poetry. But the great 
poems which Winters has singled out are poems in which the contradiction 
between the thesis of Renascence logicality and the antithesis of Tomantic- 
sentimental associationism has been resolved at a higher level: the fruitful 
new method he calls Post-Symbolist is rationally controlled associationism. 
This has enabled poets to write poems less sterectyped ın subject and 
treatment than the Renascence poets could achieve. The best modern 
poems are more able to deal with complex experience, they are more civil- 
ized, and therefore better. 

Winters’ grand theory has certain strengths. It describes well enough 
the way some very good poetry works. Its resolute defence of the rights 
of reason claims our respect Yet there is something wrong with it, and I 
want to make a few tentative suggestions in this regard. 

In the first place, I think we should relieve poe:ry of the unbearable 
weight of responsibility for the welfare of civilizatior which Winters places 
on it. Poetry cannot save us, even if we were all more intelligent and re- 
ceptive, and were all guided by the correct list of great poems If we relax 
these overbearing demands, poetry can be allowed to play a little, as well 
as work. We can recognize that poetry is simply a genera] name for a large 
and diverse mass of compositions in verse, which cffer differing mixtures 
of interest and pleasure: each genre having its capabilities and limitations. 
each individual poem having its peculiar strengths and weaknesses. By 
reason of the different ingredients in different compositions, and the 
many-sidedness of all major works, poems are not easily comparable. It 
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18 very difficult—I think impossible—to grade them on a single scale, and 
not at all clear why reason should demand that we try. Is it true that the 
only matters of value in a poem are those defined by Winters’ rules? Is it 
true that poems not conforming to his demands are to that extent to be 
censured as robbing reason of its rights? When Winters encounters in a 
poem attractive features which contravene his strict demands he treats them 
as seductions to be grimly resisted. He uses words like ‘beguiling’ as if 
some poems were Delilahs trying to rob him of his critical strength. The 
ethic involved is too strenuous for the occasion. A poem is sophistical only 
when it pretends to be what it 1s not, 1.e. when it attempts a fraud upon 
us. For example it is sophistical if ıt pretends to offer a serious philosophy 
and does no more than showily embroider a few half-truths for the sake 
of immediate effect. 

One or two test examples will light up the difficulties Winters does not 
mention the poems of John Clare. I suppose they are examples of mere 
associationism, memoranda of natural observation, lovingly recorded, 
sometimes in a context of regret for the passing of old ways There is little . 
rational articulation. In his toughest mood, Winters would convict Clare as 
a delinquent; in a milder mood he would presumably brush the poems 
aside as harmless trivialities Yet I find Clare s nature poetry valuable, and 
important in its own way. While admitting its limitations, I experience it 
as a vital nutriment to my sensibility. This is a fact which I can’t dispose 
of I don’t see why reason should take offence; so I can’t order myself to 
regard Clare’s poetry as an occasion of temptation, or the reading of it 
as a disgraceful and debilitating habit. 

Then there is the case of Blake, which Winters finds troublesome, be- 
cause he recognizes Blake’s power, and the case of Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner, which Winters disposes of far too easily. Within our intellectual 
life, there is an intuitive power which works by seizing symbol and analogy 
or by framing a story. I don’t deny that the ideal poem would always 
combine this intuitive operation with explicit, articulate rational under- 
standing. But life is a dark mystery, and often we seize things only dimly, 
in an aenigma No amount of sturdy rationalism can cure this situation: it 
can only believe it by a false clarity. It may be that Blake’s intuitive leap 
that has created the image of the tiger or the sick rose, is truer than the 
unacceptable theories from which it sprang clear, It may be that Cole- 
ridge’s parable of the Mariner has significance for us, even though it 
lacks a rational framework and had some pretty suspect ideology lurking 
in the background I am not exalting intuition above reason or divorcing 
the two in principle, but merely noticing the complexity of the problem. 

Finally, we can take the case of a conventional fabliau, such as Chaucer 
used in the Miller's Tale, or Spenser in the story of Malbecco, or Byron 
in the first canto of Don Juan. The convention abstracts the tale from real 
life, blocks off some responses and liberates others. Too severe a moralism 
fails to recognize this, or arbitrarily says that such conventional play in 
fiction should not be tolerated. But in the economy of the human person 
many different things are valuable, and reasonable Poetry may not be 
justified in all her children, but an Herodian massacre is not necessary. 


University of Tasmania JAMES McAULEY 
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SAMUEL BECKETT'S ART. John Fletcher. London, Chatto and Windus, 
1967, pp. 154. 


ALTHOUGH it was principally devoted to a relatively simple discursive com- 
mentary, Dr Fletcher’s first book, The Novels of Scmuel Beckett, seemed 
to me to get the measure of its subject better than most other critics had 
been able to do. It was with pleasant anticipation, th2refore, that I awaited 
the publication of his second study. 

Samuel Beckett's Art is stimulating, and often perceptive, but I must, 
I fear, register some disappointment. By examining virtually the whole of 
his work in each of the genres in turn, Dr Fletcher has attempted to pro- 
vide a general conspectus of Beckett’s place in mocern literature. In the 
introductory chapter he says “I have tried . . . to weigh up Beckett's 
importance and possible lasting significance,’ while a little later he adds: 
‘the stress throughout is laid on questions of structure and shape’ Dr 
Fletcher voices many critical judgements, mostly of an approving nature, 
but, given the volume and variety of Beckett’s work, this book is too slight 
to serve as a wholly satisfactory interim assessment The announced 
emphasis on structure and shape is, furthermore, only intermittently felt 
Dr Fletcher is illuminating on the relationship between the two acts of 
Godot, but elsewhere his dicussions of form are rather superficial. 

The chapter on the poetry appears to me to be largely misconceived. It 
is longer than the subject warrants and, owing to Dr ‘Fletcher’s decision 
to provide a rather pedestrian chronological survey of Beckett’s poetic 
development, it lacks vitality and thematic coherense, His comments on 
the diction of the poems, with which he seems out of touch, are often lame. 
Thus, when speaking of the following lines: 


my skull sullenly 

clot of anger 

skewered aloft strangled in the cang of the wind 
bites like a dog against its chastisement 


he says: ‘“clot” fits awkwardly with “anger” .. . but “bites like a dog” 
is certainly effective’ The poetry, none of it very gcod, should either have 
been subjected to closer and more stringent analysis. or have been ignored 
altogether. 

A similar failure to deal adequately with the functon of Becketts diction 
is found in the chapter on his use of French which, although much more 
informative, sensitive, and convincing than that on the poems, includes 
some very puzzling claims. It is undeniable that, as Dr Fletcher points out, 
Beckett’s French has at times a slightly foreign flavcur, but to suggest that 
the magnificently pompous use of Plaft-il?’ in Godot, or Molloy’s careful 
respect for the sequence of tenses in the subjunctive mood, may be vestiges 
of classroom French, is seriously to undervalue Beckett’s linguistic and 
creative capacities Those formal mannerisms are an important element in 
the build-up of the strangely dignified tone adopted by his shattered but 
tenacious characters Again, Dr Fletcher fails to mention that, in Beckett’s 
own translations of his work into English, he is usually careful to retain 
the air of formality, often introducing a Gallic Javour to replace the 
original anglicisms. Beckett’s sufferers use a sligh:ly stilted, over-formal 
style neither because they know no better, nor because their creator has 
insufficiently mastered his medium, but because verbal dignity is almost 
their only remaining recourse. 

Other chapters are more satisfactory. Although in “The Art of the 
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Dramatist Dr Fletcher says little that is new about the plays themselves, 
he includes many interesting comments on the authors work in the live 
theatre; in ‘Beckett and the Fictional Tradition’ he provides a valuable 
discussion of the relationship of the prose works to the tradition of the 
anti-novel; his knowledgeable summary of Beckett’s principal philosophical 
sources is a useful starting-point for the reader who wishes to pursue the 
subject in greater depth; and the concluding assessment reveals more clearly 
than does any other chapter Dr Fletcher’s greatest strength—his close 
sympathy with his subject. 

This book is too brief, somewhat unbalanced, and critically lightweight. 
I nevertheless believe that Dr Fletcher has the capacity to write a definitive 
study of Beckett. It is to be hoped that he will do so before long. 


University of Newcastle CLIVE HART 


CHARLES OF ORLEANS. A Study of Themes in his French and in hıs 
English Poetry. N. L. Goodrich Geneva, Droz, 1967, pp 219. 


Dr Norma Lorre Goodrich has already published one book about the 
celebrated fifteenth-century French lyric poet; it is entitled Charles Duke 
of Orleans: A literary Biography (New York, Macmillan, 1963). In her 
latest study she discusses the themes Charles exploits in his English and 
French poetry Acknowledging indebtedness to the classic essay that 
Siciliano devoted in 1934 to the literary themes in Villon, Dr Goodrich 
presents a synthesis of Oharles’ poetry arranged under nine headings: 
Identification—Craftsmanship—Allegory—Peerless Lady—Eyes and what 
they see—Dreams—War and Peace—Death and Old Age—Philosophy. 
Attitudes and Beliefs. Charles emerges very much as a human being, a 
state that many critics of medieval French literature deny to the writers 
they portray. Dr Goodrich’s findings about the poet’s lyric capacity, his 
notions of morality and ethics, his views on man, on the meaning of life 
are all most perceptively presented and will serve scholarship well. 

Yet there are other points of the essay that one would want to examine 
carefully before agreeing with Dr Goodrich. Some of the discussions and 
details are of a nature to disturb a philologist. One fails to understand 
why an 1826 edition of Renart le Nouvel is cited (p. 81) when the 1960 
one by H. Roussel is readily available. The fidelity of the turtle-dove 
(p 108) is a medieval Locus communis and is no argument for positing 
the influence of Charles d’Orléans on Shakespeare. The Latin quotations 
on p. 203, n.37 are inadequately annotated and one is incorrectly tran- 
scribed: for { tot, read in toto and refer the reader to Ps CXXIX, 8 and 
3, then to Ps, CX, 1. The religious office requires a name. On p 205 for 
dominacium read dominantium and supply I Tim VI, 15 To quote a 
Latin letter from Charles to Parliament (p. 164) as a sample of his 
eloquent Latin is to display ignorance of the way official letters were com- 
posed in the fifteenth century, not to mention the problem cf autograph 
copies of the letters. 

The use made of footnotes is often incorrect, since the information they 
contain either adds nothing to the point under discussion or constitutes 
a completely irrelevant aside. I would therefore suppress the long notes 
6 on pp. 12-13 and 33 on pp. 198-9 as well as n.15 on pp. 140-1, 18 on 
pp. 144-5, 20 on pp. 147-8 and 9 on p. 185 which refer the reader to post- 
fifteenth-century events and persons. The choice of the word ‘philosophy’ 
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for the ninth theme is unsatisfactory, even though it is qualified and sub- 
stantiated by a quotation from Lionel Trilling tp. 183). Would that 
philosophy in the Middle Ages could be seen in such general terms! It 
would have been more appropriate to determine what Charles thought of 
philosophie. Last of the small blemishes I wish to bring up is the logic 
of Dr Goodrich’s statements concerning Charles’ parcemiological pro- 
clivities (pp. 196-7). The confused evidence adduced does little to convince 
me that our poet is ‘addicted to adages’ or that ‘he appears to have 
acquired the habit of quoting proverbs from having read Chaucer in 
England’. 

A most important defect in Dr Goodrich’s exposition is her preoccupa- 
tion with Charles’ bilingualism. By way of illustration, let me quote the 
opening sentence of her Introduction (p. 11). ‘The purpose of this study 
ıs to analyze the writings of Charles of Orleans through his major themes 
ın an attempt to prove, by the way in which he treats each theme, that 
Orleans was the author of French and English poetry. In order to submit 
such proof, it is first essential to establish his major themes’. I think Alain 
has an appropriate word worth recalling at this juacture. In the preface 
to Système des Beaux-Arts he wrote ‘On prouve tout ce qu'on veut, et la 
vraie difficulté est de savoir ce qu’on veut prouver”. While striving to 
establish the themes, Dr Goodrich is trying to add weight to the argument 
that Charles is the poet who penned the English verses. The effect on the 
reader is one of irritation, since he is constantly confronted with opposing 
theories. Rather than compare the themes of the English poems with 
those in the French verses, it would have been preferable, in my view, 
merely to juxtapose them and proceed with comparisons elsewhere. On the 
purely linguistic level, Dr Goodrich’s case is weak because she fails to 
demonstrate her knowledge and awareness of the differences between a 
scribal graphy, a poets graphy, a poet’s rhyme and the form used to 
convey it. Many of the opinions she advances on Charles’ use of English, 
particularly on pp. 36-8, 51-5, therefore lose their Zorce. Scholars of the 
calibre of Champion, Steele, Day, Ouy and Cigada have by no means 
said the final word on the problem of Charles’ bilingualism. 

The other major flaw in the book is one that Dr Goodrich shares with 
many post-war scholars in the field of medieval French literature, viz. 
recourse to the jargon and statements by ‘modern’ critics to explain 
medieval man and his notions. It is the kind of terminology that readily 
turns the Roman de la Rose into a hallucinogenic phantasmagoria and 
makes the Chanson de Roland the first French odyssey. To call Charles 
a ‘symbolist poet’ (p. 19) needs heavy qualification. I fail to comprehend 
how Sartre’s statement about the motivation behind artistic creativity in 
general can help to answer the legitimate question Dr Goodrich asks 
herself- concerning Charles’ preoccupation with identity (p. 43). Or again, 
we are teferred (p. 71) to Valéry’s interpretation of ‘language within 
language’ during an exposé on words employed by Charles in both his 
English and French poems. Other contemporary critics who have intro- 
duced ‘modernity’ into discussions about medieval French authors figure 
to an alarming extent in Dr Goodrich’s essay. As -f to bolster her own 
‘modern’ critical appraisal, she quotes brief asides on Charles by Marcel 
Raymond (p. 57), the views of Maurice Valency, author of In Praise of 
Love (pp. 46, 106, 116 etc.), the ideas of Jacques Charpier, editor of a 
selection of Charles’ poems for the series Ecrivains d'hier et d'aujourd'hui 
(p. 23 etc.) and many comments from a 1962 unpublished dissertation by 
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Dr Victoria Lebovics entitled The Moral Universe of Charles d'Orléans 
(pp. 19, 24, 46, 67, 115 etc.). To the best of my knowledge none of these 
critics has published exegetic studies on literary or linguistic problems in 
medieval French philosophy Their views, therefore, do not constitute 
strong support for Dr Goodrich’s arguments Because I have these mis- 
givings about her approach, I feel the conclusions arrived at in her study 
of the themes of Charles of Orleans need to be treated with great caution, 
especially in the matter of Charles’ authorship of the English poems 


University of Sydney K. V. SINCLAIR 


RACINE OR THE TRIUMPH OF RELEVANCE. Odette de Mourgues. 
Cambridge University Press, 1967, pp. i-vii + 1—170. 


RACINE ET LE THEATRE DE L’AMBIGUITE—ETUDE SUR BAJA- 
ZET. E. van der Starre. Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1966, pp. 1-233. 


MADAME de Mourgues’ chock-full book is a most admirable contribution 
to critical works on Racine written in English. It is a genuine pleasure 
to read a series of chapters so uniformly full of sound common sense and 
sober, well-founded, humane judgements, couched in English of consider- 
able literary distinction. My only niggle would be the conceit and concept 
of major and minor keys on page 90. On page 60 tous is missing from line 
12; and on page 106, the first line of the second quotation is made to look 
+ like a complete alexandrine. 

The significance of the sub-title, which appears as the last words of the 
introductory chapter, is the interdependence and common function of vari- 
ous components of Racinian tragedy. This function, achieved in divers 
ways, is the intensifying of the tragic emotion. The components discussed 
are such questions as time and space, the stylization of passion, action and 
character, the moral order, aesthetic catharsis and (in Chapter 4) the para- 
dox of the héros moyen. The latter expression, which is strictly speaking 
a contradiction in terms, is interpreted rather as a kind of middle-of-the- 
road character, neither all good nor all bad, to quote Racine-Aristotle. 
This is the primary reason why the appreciative spectator or reader feels 
that Racine’s characters, in spite of their exalted rank and legendary or 
historical remoteness, are flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood, sub- 
ject to the same shuddering emotions of fear involontarily fleeting over 
their countenances. 

Surely this approach, to take only one example, is a much saner and 
more profitable way to interpret Racine, both for oneself and for one’s 
students, that the devious, adventitious, metaphysical, super-sophisticated 
methods of some of the critics named in Madame de Mourgues’ appendix 
(Vistas in Racinian Criticism). For such writers apparently ‘A tragic uni- 
verse based on the destructive force of the passions, working within a 
purely human context, is thought too limited to justify a genuine admira- 
tion for Racine.’ Not for me, I swear, and I rejoice to see, not for Madame 
de Mourgues either. 

Dr van der Starre’s study on Bajazet is a tremendously meaty piece of 
work impeccably produced and printed—except for two or three minor 
misprints and the misquotation from Hamlet on p. 204. Such in fact is the 
meticulous thoroughness of these infinitely painstaking analyses that there 
is a risk of not seeing the wood of the tragedy for the trees of the treatise 
devoted to it. We are assured early on that the work is not going to be 
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line-by-line explication de texte, but a little dismayed in the next sentence 
to learn that the author has never actually witnessed a performance of the 
play he studies so minutely. However, his acquaintance with the edition by 
Xavier de Courville in the collection Mises en scène would undoubtedly 
help to remove any disability on this score. 

The author makes it quite clear that his work -s not to be influenced by 
biographical factors, nor 18 it devoted to Racine, but to Bayazet only. At 
the same time, he draws illumunating parallels from other tragedies when 
they are relevant. For the most part, Goldmarn, Jasinski, Mauron can 
go their own way; for our author the play is the thing. 

In this book the word interdependence is used to evoke the relationship 
between the characters in the tragic situation. A consideration of the ele- 
ments both of time and of space convinces us that Bajazet is a tragedy of 
dramatic speed and urgency It is here that the concept of ambiguity or 
ambivalence comes into its own. This is pre-eminently a tragedy of 
anguish, uncertainty, suspicion and duplicity: ‘tou: est à double face.’ The 
time that Acomat takes to try to save Bajazet’s life, gives Roxane the 
chance to discover Bajazet’s feelings towards her, which will not save his 
life. In space, do those tenebrous, mysterious, labyrinthine corridors of 
the seragho lead to death or to safety? Will ‘knots’ prove to be bonds of 
love or the strangler’s halter? Are the people of Byzantium for or against 
the protagonists? The same idea is extended to speech (la parole meur- 
triére and la parole libératrice), to silence and hearsay, and to that evoca- 
tive Racinian word voir. The co-existence of hearing and seeing leads our 
author into coining the word réflexivité to express the hero’s lucidity or 
consciousness in expressing his emotions. By this time we are getting into 
Barthian abstractions which the reader may or may not find rewarding. 
Chapter IV (Le théâtre dans le théâtre, or Play within a Play) contains 
some interesting points of view, but is less explicit and rather less con- 
vincing than the earlier part of the book. 


University of Auckland A. C. KEYS 


BEAUMARCHAIS: LE BARBIER DE SEVILLZ R. Niklaus London, 
Edward Arnold, 1968. 


PROFESSOR Niklaus’s study of Le Barbier de Sévillz, the thirteenth volume 
in the series of studies in French literature edited by Dr W. G. Moore, 
does not really break any new ground, but provides a useful analysis of 
the play, as well as a comprehensive survey of its origins, both in the 
personal life of the author, and in previous literary and dramatic traditions. 
His interpretation of the rôle of Figaro is possibly a little overcoloured, 
particularly in its political aspects: he sees him for example as ‘so clearly 
superior in every respect to his distinguished master that he constitutes a 
social and political danger, (p.23) and concludes that he ‘albeit uncon- 
sciously, incarnates a new force at work in the temper of the times, herald 
of a coming revolution and a new social order.’ (p. 53) This is, of 
course, a traditional view, but one which has been rejected for example 
by René Pomeau, Who tends to stress the similar‘ties between Almaviva 
and Figaro, and sums up the latter’s attitude succinctly in the words: 
‘Aucune révolte ici” Moreover, though it may be true in some measure that 
Figaro ‘dominates the play, fills the stage and towers over the other char- 
acters’ (p.50) part of the zest of the play stems from the fact that Rosine 
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and the Count are of sufficient vitality and quickwittedness to keep up 
with him, and that Bartholo himself is alert enough to foul many of his 
schemes, as Professor Niklaus himself recognizes, However, this over- 
emphasis can be regarded simply as a product of Professor Niklaus’s 
engaging enthusiasm for his subject. The study is easily and pleasantly 
written, and should prove of considerable help to Anglo-Saxon students of 
Le Barbier. 


University of Otago NOLA M. LEOV 


PETITS POEMES EN PROSE. C. Baudelaire. Edited with introduction 
and notes by M. Zimmerman. Manchester University Press, 1968, pp. 
xviii + 196. 


L'Introduction de M. Zimmerman se ramène, pour essentiel, à un précis 
de Y ‘Histoire douloureusement monotone’ de la publication des ‘poèmes 
en prose’, précis entrecoupé de remarques sur l'architecture du livre, sur 
le thème de la ville, sur l'influence de Poe. ... 

Le texte retenu est celui de l'édition posthume de 1869; M. Zimmerman 
a cependant corrigé les erreurs typographiques de cette édition (une justifi- 
cation de ces corrections est donnée à la fin de l’Introduction), et il a 
repris pour Déjà le texte que donne J. Crépet. Il est regrettable que l'ex- 
trême soin que M. Zimmerman veut apporter à l'établissement des textes 
ne soit pas servi par une composition typographique parfaite: il y a en 
effet plusieurs erreurs qui sont gênantes, quoiqu’elles n’altèrent jamais le 
sens (p 16, 17, 20, 22, 27, 34, 36, 47, 49, 76, 81, 82, 87, 90) 

Pour indiquer l'esprit dans lequel ont été annotés les Petits Poèmes en 
prose (soixante-six pages de notes), M. Zimmerman cite Sainte-Beuve. 


‘La parfaite bienséance, pour un éditeur, est de 
se considérer comme une femme de chambre qui ne 
se montre plus, dès que sa maîtresse est habillée’; 


et Aragon: 
‘La simple note qui a pour but de faire comprendre un 
vers, et non briller le critique, me paraît désirable, 
encourageable, nécessaire [ ...]’. 


Cette volonté de discrétion peut apparaître comme une réaction contre 
la grande profusion de notes de certaines éditions critiques; elle amène M. 
Zimmerman à aller a l'essentiel. Pour chaque poème, les sources sont 
indiquées, des renvois sont faits à d’autres éditions, les principaux rap- 
prochements et commentaires sont rappelés, et, pour le lecteur étranger 
à la langue française, quelques éclaircissements sont donnés. On pourra, 
certes, penser qu’à propos de tel ou tel thème, l’éditeur aurait dû renvoyer 
à telle ou telle étude critique, mais dans le nombre abondant des travaux 
sur Baudelaire, il a fait un choix, son choix. M. Zimmerman propose 
aussi de nouvelles observations et des sources oubliées par d’autres édi- 
teurs. Certaines hypothèses sont fragiles et appelleront la discussion; une 
d’entre elles paraît inacceptable: celle qui concerne l'interprétation des 
dernières lignes de Perte d'auréole. Il est en effet impossible d’admettre 
que Baudelaire ait visé Verlaine ou L'Art, et ceci pour de pures raisons 
de chronologie. La composition de Perte d’aur&ole est antérieure à juillet 
1865, or L'Art ne naîtra qu’en novembre de la même année, et ce n'est 
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qu'en janvier 1866 que Sainte-Beuve révèlera à Baudelaire l'existence de 
cette revue et l’article de Verlaine. Avant juillet 1865 Verlaine n’a guère 
publié que Monsieur Prudhomme. 

La liste des variantes a été établie après collation des manuscripts connus 
et des ‘poèmes en prose’ publiés dans des périodicues. A plusieurs reprises 
M. Zimmerman trouve des variantes trop insignifiantes pour être relevées; 
mais il est permis de se demander sur quels critéres se fonde, dans ce cas, 
la notion d’insignifiance, car si certaines de ces variantes sont indiscutable- 
ment dues à des erreurs de la composition typographique, il en est d’autres 
qui peuvent être considérées comme des correctiors volontaires (nous pen- 
sons en particulier à celle de Les Dons des Fées donnée par J. Crépet mais 
que M. Zimmerman ne juge pas utile de reproduire). 

La bibliographie se divise en deux parties, la première retenant les 
éditions successives de Petits Poèmes en prose, la seconde étant consacrée 
à une sélection d'études critiques. On regrettera, dans cette bibliographie, le 
laconisme sévère des comptes rendus des éditioas de J. Crépet et H. 
Lemaitre, auxquelles M. Zımmerman doit tant Un index termine le 
volume. 

L'impression d'ensemble qui se dégage de la lec:ure de cette édition est 
celle d’un travail net et sobre ayant pour dessein de déméler les réseaux 
souvent complexes de la critique, de facıliter l’approche de l'œuvre et de 
permettre une compréhension plus rapide des problèmes qu'elle soulève 
On regrette l’absence d’une table de concordance avzc les poésies de Baude- 
lare, l’absence d'une étude ou d’une mise au point sur le genre du poème 
en prose, l'insuffisance des réflexions d'ordre stylistique. On aimerait par- 
fois que, malgré le parti pris de discrétion, l'érucition débouchât sur le 
jugement critique. Tout compte fait l'édition que nous donne M Zimmer- 
man sera pratique pour ceux qui abordent l'étude de Petits Poèmes en 
prose; pour les spécialistes, elle s’ajoutera aux éditions qui ont fait pro- 
gresser la connaissance de l’œuvre de Baudelaire, en particulier de J. Crépet 
et celle de H. Lemaftre. 


University of Canterbury J. S. CHAUSSIVERT 


PROMENADE ET POÉSIE. L’EXPERIENCE DE LA MARCHE ET DU 
MOUVEMENT DANS L'ŒUVRE DE RIMBAUD. Jacques Plessen 
La Haye/Paris, Mouton et Cie, 1967, pp. 348. 


Tue echo of Jean-Pierre Richard’s Poésie et Profoadeur in the title is a 
surer guide to this book’s contents and method than the apparent restric- 
tion implied by the word promenade. It is a full-scale examination of the 
structures of Rimbaud’s univers imaginaire, less corcerned with sensation 
proper and more dialectically organized than J.-P. Richard’s most char- 
acteristic work, but strongly influenced by Gastoa Bachelard and the 
school of critics who have followed his lead, as well as by Gilbert Durand 
and phenomenological thinkers like Sartre, Merleau-Ponty and Binswanger 
One might say, without impertinence, that the book itself is a ‘stroll’, not 
only through the methods and assumptions of modern French criticism (for 
‘linguistic’ structuralism, represented by Lévi-Strauss and Gérard Genette, 
is not forgotten), but also through ‘l'espace littéraire of Rımbaud’s work 
The absence of clearly defined direction in the development of the argu- 
ment, and the readiness of the author to explore by-ways and examine 
corollary problems as they occur, may well be irritating to some readers; 
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but this relaxed approach also ensures that the complexity of Rimbauds 
poetic world is respected while ıts most paradoxical qualıty, which might 
be called ‘chaotic coherence’, ıs fully displayed. 

The frequently quoted phrase about ‘les richesses jaillıssant à chaque 
démarche’, which M. Plessen applies to Rimbaud (identifying him with the 
‘dieu promeneur’ of Génie), offers itself readily enough also as a comment 
on the critic. He sees the walker as caught in a double dialectic, which his 
early chapters explore. On the ‘horizontal’ plane, an I-subject attempts to 
appropriate a world-object and to gain freedom, at the msk of disappearing, 
of being swallowed up by the world it has attempted to conquer (this 1s 
the secret of Rimbaud’s fluid dream-world, into which he seems so often 
about to disappear for ever). On the ‘vertical’ plane, a walker is com- 
pounded of lightness and heaviness, and M. Plessen shows interestingly 
how the rhythm of élan and chute in Rimbaud depends on a dialectic of 
movement and repose. 

Later chapters explore a number of questions, some of which appear 
only remotely related to this point of departure. These include the hyper- 
bolical quality of Rımbaud’s universe (a world of expansion); hıs interest 
ın animals that fly, those that walk and run, and those expressive of the 
ıdea of repos, the Spaltung in his concept of the self and the dual con- 
ception of poetry that emerges from it (poetry as spectacle, contemplation 
of the world of the JE who is ‘un autre’; or poésie-promenade, which 
attempts to join the spectator and the spectacle), and finally a discussion 
of Rimbaud’s spatial world, characterized by a tension between ınteriority 
and exteriority and a consequent obsession with mediating principles lke 
windows, doors, lisières de forêt, bords de l'eau, plages. The conclusion is 
that Rimbaud ıs ‘un homme décentré, qui se place sur la frontière de 
l’espace du dedans et de l’espace du dehors. 

This view seems to me to be exactly right. I regret only that the author 
does not point up more strongly than he does the ısomorphism of ‘Rim- 
baud frontalier’ and the ‘poéte-promeneur’. Jean Grenier, in a phenomen- 
ology of ‘la promenade’ which M. Plessen seems to have missed (NRF, 
novembre 1964), speaks of the promeneur as ‘pris dans un entre-deux'; 
and another article, also absent from the bibliography, Pierre Schneider's 
‘La Fenêtre ou piège à Roussel’ (Cahiers du Sud, 1951), would similarly 
have helped to tighten the structure of the book by showing the isomor- 
phism of the window and the theatre and thus enabling the chapter on 
Promenade ou Comédie to become one on Promenade et Comédie 

My other regret is that, fascınated by the antitheses between which Rım- 
baud oscillates, M. Plessen does not study more carefully the ‘entredeux’ 
that 18 his work as a spectrum between two extremes which, ultimately, 
are themselves equally unacceptable to the poet. It ıs true. as he says, 
that synthesis is lacking in Rimbaud’s dialectic, and his own pages on the 
carriage, the ınn, and the boat as images synthetizing the movement/repose 
dialectic support the point by showing the relative poverty of such images 
in Rimbaud. But the corollary is that Rimbaud’s poetic universe exists 
along a continuum in which the synthesis is always hinted at but never 
realized. In this perspective, the sane and illuminating study of the Voyelles 
sonnet which forms the final chapter might have appeared rather more 
explicitly as the book’s ‘but de promenade’—the slight elevation from 
which the whole landscape one has traversed falls into a coherent pattern 
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FRANÇOIS MAURIAC: ESSAI DE BIBLIOGFAPHIE CHRONOLOGI- 
QUE, 1908-1960. K. Goesch. Préface de François Mauriac. Paris, A. G. 
Nizet, 1965, pp. 315. 


D'AUTRES ET MOI. François Mauriac, Textes recueillis et commentés 
par Keith Goesch Préface de François Mauriac. Paris, Bernard Grasset, 
1966, pp. 324. 


THESE two publications ratify Professor Goesch’s reputation as an out- 
standing Mauriac scholar, and the bibliography also places on a formal 
basis the generous help which he has willingly given to others working in 
the same field. Henceforth, it will be an invaluable and indispensable 
instrument for Mauriac studies, with its chronological listing of 2326 
separate titles of literary works in French and translation, criticism, Jour- 
nalism, prefaces, in fact virtually everything Mauriac has published except 
for his Bloc-Notes and television criticism. This is followed by another 
3829 entries in sections covering critical works wholly or partly on Mauriac, 
and all articles of more than twenty lines which have appeared in periodi- 
cals and newspapers. The index alphabetically lis:s all authors of Mauriac 
criticism and gives the relevant entry numbers. 

One awaits with interest the natural offshoot cf such a herculean task, 
the review of the present state of Mauriac studies which Professor Goesch 
has already proposed and which he is uniquely equipped to undertake 
Meanwhile the bibliography underlines the fact that we still await a reason- 
ably full and genuinely critical assessment of Mauriac as a creatıve writer. 
Nelly Cormeau’s L’Art de Frangois Mauriac (1950) comes the closest to 
being this, but it ıs unduly effustve and now well out of date. The biblio- 
graphy itself, which stops at the end of 1960, will require a supplement in 
due course. 

One inaccuracy and one omission were noted. Entry 2039 should read 
‘Vue (not Vues) sur mes romans’, and there is no mention of Mauriac’s 
important review of Journal d'un curé de campagne (Gringoire, 24 avril 
1936), in which he discusses some of the creative problems confronting 
the religious novelist. 

Comparison with Professor Goesch’s own listing of Mauriac prefaces in 
his bibliography shows that the selection of them which he has edited in 
D'autres et moi is wide and representative Indeed, it 18 perhaps too com- 
prehensive in that some of those included are fairly perfunctory or incon- 
sequential. There is also excessive overlapping and repetition in the first 
section, ‘Bordeaux et ses environs’, which contains presentations of three 
different books on the town. - 

The prefaces seem to vary considerably in theır motivation, with some 
on themes dear to Mauriac, while others were apparentiy written to oblige 
relatives or friends. The two tendencies are happily combined before his 
son Claude’s Aimer Balzac, but two pieces in the section ‘Le Religion’ seem 
less than enthusiastıc, almost equivocal, about the subject being presented 
Mauriac argues effectively against repetitive prayer in Le Rosmre, and, by 
way of introducing a book on clerical celibacy, coacedes its necessity, then 
remarks pragmatically that many people are not apt for human love in 
any case. 

But by and large the selection offers a surprisingly full picture of Mau- 
riac’s pre-occupations, and also a generally consistent one, despite the 
accusation of being a weathercock which has often been made against 
him. To his credit he was fully aware of the Lopelessness of Munich, 
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refused, unlıke Claudel, to see the Spanish Civil War in black and white 
and Red, maintained a reasonable and humane attitude dunng the Epura- 
tion, and stated the unpalatable truths about French colomal policy. 

The best prefaces are undoubtedly the literary ones, and in particular 
those on Port-Royal, Balzac, Huysmans, and Greene. These alone would 
justify Professor Goesch’s work of pious exhumatıon. One could envisage 
a number of other volumes on a more thematic basis which would resur- 
rect the best of Maurıac’s literary and political comment in newspapers 
and periodicals. 

In the notes, Professor Goesch has provided details about the author 
and publication of each book prefaced, and other useful background 
material, Strangely enough, given the resources of his bibliography, he has 
not traced the full history of the text in several cases. Mauriac 1s a firm 
believer in the multiple utılization of output, and in his work one can find 
many instances of overlapping, adapted, or reappearing pieces. Thus, ‘La 
grande faim’ preceding Sidobré’s Le Germanisme en marche appeared not 
only in le Temps présent, as Professor Goesch notes, but, with slightly 
different punctuation, in Journal III; the preface to Pasteau: Vigile sous 
les armes is identical with ‘Un ami mort à la guerre’ in Journal du temps 
de l'occupation, while that to Lawrence: Jack dans la brousse 1s identical 
with the essay "Lawrence au jardin’ in Journal II except for a final 
paragraph briefly mentioning the book and its translator. In each of these 
cases the different uses are roughly contemporaneous, but the preface 
to Maurice de Guérin: Le Cahier vert (1947) consists of skilful extractions 
from ‘Maurice de Guérin’ in Journal 1 (1934). 

The last section of the book consists of the prefaces written from 1950 
onwards for the twelve volumes of the Oeuvres complètes which, as Mau- 
riac ruefully remarked, were becoming more and more incomplètes as time 
went on The republishing of these retrospective comments was well 
advised not only because of their intrinsic value, but because of the dis- 
appointment bibliographically speaking of the Oeuvres complètes them- 
selves. One hopes that these ugly, carelessly produced volumes will not 
preclude the eventual appearance of a Pléiade with a carefuliy checked 
text and a proper critical apparatus. It is a pity that, if only for docu- 
mentary reasons as at the end of Oeuvres complètes II, the ‘Preface sup- 
primée’ of la Fin de Ja nuit has not been reprinted It is one of Mauriac’s 
most interesting warts. 


University of Melbourne C. B THORTON-SMITH 


THE PRIVATE WORLD OF JEAN GIONO W. D. Redfern. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1967, pp. 203. 


A LA PAGE 132, on peut lire la phrase suivante: ‘In giving his people his 
own aristocratic tastes, Giono avoids the danger of describing them in 
paternalistic tones, as might happen when a cultivated man depicts un- 
educated people” Ce danger, dont il est parfaitement conscient lorsqu’il 
s'agit du romancier et de ses personnages, M. Redfern n’a pas su l’éviter 
dans son attitude envers Giono: le ton de condescendante supériorité qu’il 
adopte dès le début ne se dément guere jusqu’à la fin de cet ouvrage qui 
révèle pourtant de la sympathie pour l'écrivain de Manosque, et la ‘vaste’ 
culture de M. Redfern n'est que trop évidente dans l'emploi assez peu 
discret de références littéraires, philosophiques ou autres. 
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Mais M. Redfern va plus loin: le lecteur est en effet surpris par la fré- 
quence extraordinaire des mots ‘arrogant’ et ‘arrozance’ dans le texte; et il 
devient évident, aprés lecture, que Je théme de la 3uffisance—c’est semble-t- 
il la meilleure approximation possible, dans notre contexte, du terme anglais 
‘arrogance’—sous-tend toute la discussion. Pourtant, ici encore, M. Redfern 
écrit A la page 119: ‘The accusation of pretentiousness is terribly English 
We can talk of philosophical, or moral, but can we with any justice talk of 
sensory pretentiousness?’ Et il a bien soin de préciser les difficultés qu'il 
y a à essayer d'imposer une analyse purement incellectuelle à un langage 
essentiellement sensuel et mobile, et d'affirmer qu’:] ne s’agit point là d’une 
cntique de Giono. On ne peut qu'être d'accord avec M. Redfern sur la 
question de principe. Mais alors, sil est consciznt du problème, et du 
danger, pourquoi n'a-t-il pas, lui-même, évité de tomber dans le piège? 

Tout ceci est bien ırrıtant; accuser un poète de suffisance, c’est lui refuser 
le droit à sa vision, et la vision du monde de Giono est essentiellement 
celle d'un poète. D'ailleurs, M. Redfern applique aussi bien le terme à 
Vigny, à Flaubert et à Proust qu'à Giono, et il semble que Pauteur ait 
outrepassé son rôle de critique en s’érigeant en juge absolu d'un écnvain 
et d'une oeuvre qu'il n’est peut-être pas si aisé de juger. 

En laissant de côté les passages nombreux où M. Redfern souligne les 
faiblesses de l’œuvre de J. Giono, faiblesses déjà sien connues de ses lec- 
teurs, céux où ıl explique que l'étiquette de régionahste est erronée, ce qu'on 
savait déjà, et ceux où ıl montre qu’il n’existe pas deux ‘maniéres’ chez 
Giono, mais une évolution contınue et logique depuis le début jusqu’à la 
fin de l’œuvre, ce qui a aussi été fait, il reste que ce livre est intéressant et 
utile par bien des aspects. En intitulant son premier chapitre ‘A World of 
Words’, et en en faisant le coeur de son ouvrage, M Redfern montre qu’il 
a saisi ce qui a échappé à bien des crıtiques, que l’univers de Giono est 
avant tout un univers de mots, qu’un univers de mots n'implique pas néces- 
sairement une dialectique, et qu'en fait il n'y a pas de dialectique véritable 
chez Giono. L'analyse stylistique est bonne. La comparaison avec Sten- 
dhal, inévitable, est présentée de façon fort intellgente et fait preuve de 
beaucoup de finesse. En outre l’auteur élucide de façon convaincante la 
transition de la période d’avant-guerre à celle d’après-guerre et le passage 
du sérieux au jeu, le terme ‘divertissement’ devenart le mot-clef de l’œuvre 
récente de Giono. La bibliographie est exacte et aussi complète que l'exige 
cette étude. 

On peut regretter cependant un certain déséquilibre de l'ouvrage qui 
accorde beaucoup plus de place et d'importance à la pénode d’avant-guerre, 
la mieux connue, aux dépens de celle d’aprés-guerr2, beaucoup moins con- 
nue et qui eût demandé une étude plus approfondie On a l'impression que 
M. Redfern a manqué de temps, ou s’est désinteressé de son sujet à 
mi-chemin Le dernier chapitre intitulé ‘Summung-up’ et qu sert de con- 
clusion est nettement insuffisant. 

On peut regretter également quelques erreurs d’interprétation: à la page 
32, par example, le mot ‘Jésus’ utilisé avec l’article défini dans le contexte 
cité et dans le langage parlé de la région ne comporte pratiquement plus 
aucune connotation religieuse. 

A la page 173, il faut probablement entendre le mot ‘personnage’ dans le 
titre Mort d'un personnage au sens de personnage de roman (Pauline de 
Théus, l'un des personnages d’autres romans de Giono, même s'ils ont été 
publiés postérieurement), plutôt que strictement au sens de ‘quelqu'un de 
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spécial. Ce roman a en effet été écrit à une epoque où Giono se pré- 
occupait particulierement de questions d'esthétique et de technique roma- 
nesque (Noé est de 1947, Mort d'un personnage de 1949), 

A la page 6, l’auteur écrit ‘ . . . the small villages ot Apt and Banon 
.. °; les habitants d’Apt seraient sans doute peu flattés de savoir que leur 
ville, qu'ils considèrent à juste titre comme une petite capitale, se trouve 
placée dans la catégorie de ‘petit village’ avec Banon, qui en est un. 

Les erreurs sont d’ailleurs mineures, et n’affectent guère la qualité de ce 
livre utile qui serait très bon sans la suffisance de M. Redfern. 


University of Toronto P. R. ROBERT 


LA LANGUE FRANCAISE AU SEIZIEME SIECLE: ETUDE SUIVIE 
DE TEXTES. Peter Rickard, Cambridge University Press, 1968, pp. viil 
+ 386. 


A FINELY produced, fascinating, in one respect disappointing, but impres- 
sive, yet ultimately puzzling book! 

Dr Rickard admurably carries out the purpose outlined in his avant- 
propos: an ‘étude sommaire’ (52 pp.) on the language of the period 18 
followed by an anthology (205 pp., 74 extracts representing 43 authors), 
notes (51 pp.) in an almost exact ratio of 1:4 with the texts, a really 
copious glossary (57 double-column pages) and, to round off, an eleven- 
page table des noms propres. 

Although he says: * .. nous avons tenu à élargir un peu le cadre 
normal d’une anthologie littéraire . . by introducing technical and scien- 
tfc texts designed to ‘éclairer de quelques angles insolites le développement 
de la langue’, the literary value of the anthology 18 dubious. It ıs arguable 
that to represent Du Bellay’s poetry solely by the first eleven sonnets of 
the Antiquitez de Rome is to leave untouched many sides of that poet's 
talent. Rabelais is represented by two passages, both from the 1532 edition 
of the Pantagruel and one of them, almost of necessity on philological 
grounds, the ‘écolier lmousin’ episode. The Montaigne sample consists of 
the first and last pages of one essay from the first book and in the text of 
the 1580 edition: nothing of the later Montaigne any more than of the 
later Rabelais. On the other hand one has the pleasure of reading rela- 
tively unfamiliar material from Claude de Seyssel, Olivétan’s Bible, André 
Thevet, Simon Goullart, Sainliens’s The French Littelton, as well as more 
familiar passages from Jacques Peletier du Mans, Henri Estienne and 
others. Set Du Bellay’s 154 verses (pp. 141-144) against the first five chap- 
ters of the Deffence et Illustration (pp. 122-127) and it becomes clear that 
the choice is much less literary than philological. By this criterion, how- 
ever, the anthology is useful and, I repeat, fascinating. 

It will be remembered that Darmesteter and Hatzfeld’s Le Seiziéme siécle 
en France was a ‘tableau’ of both literature and language: in a three-fold 
division it offered a history of the literature (nearly 200 pages), a gram- 
matical survey of the language (well over 100 pages), and almost 400 pages 
of morceaux choisis. It has long been out of print, and Dr Rickard mod- 
estly refrains from attempting to ‘remplacer l’irremplagable’. Ths is to be 
regretted, for the old monument needed to be brought up to date and the 
foreseeable (expensive) reprint will not do this. Dr Rickard’s ‘étude’ is 
hardly more than an introduction to his texts, when it might have provided 
the much needed ‘grammar’—phonetic, morphological, syntactical, even 
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stylistic—of sixteenth-century French. Failing Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, 
one has to send the student to a scatter of specialized works, Gougenheim’s 
little Grammaire, though useful, being all too sligat. Dr Rickard’s ‘étude’ 
18 good within its self-imposed limits but, by reason of these, disappointing 

Its opening page is the least satisfactory because of some curious placing 
of the cart before the horse. Why should medieval Latin burgensis ‘remind’ 
us of bourgeois when this pretty clearly came from that? And where is 
the ‘concession’ made by Latin in using a word that goes back to the 
Frankish conquest if not farther (cf. P. Fouché, Fhonétique historique du 
français, U, p. 321, Rem. IV)? To speak of Latin verse of the late Middle 
Ages as hesitating between ‘le système quantitatif dejà mal connu’ (was it?) 
and ‘les modèles rythmiques de vers français (my italics) is surely to lose 
sight of an accentual tradition going back to the Ambrosian hymns at 
least Mention of the pronunciation of Latin ‘qui serrait le français de 
pres’ points to a similar confusion. Is not the changing pronunciation of 
post-classical Latin in the various parts of Romania inseparable from the 
phonetic evolution of the Romance tongues themselves? The Carolingian 
and Erasmian ‘reforms’ (not mentioned, but doubtless in Dr Rickard’s 
mind) need to be shown to the student as episodes in the case of ‘living’ 
versus ‘dead’ (and mummified) Latin. Any pursuit of this subject would 
of course have taken the author well outside his »urpose, but what little 
he says of it is regrettably misleading. 

Where Dr Rickard’s book is ultimately puzzling is in its typographical 
presentation of the texts. Every peculiarity of sixteenth century printers’ 
conventions in the matter of punctuation and spelling contractions is meti- 
culously reproduced. Why? Obviously in order :o train the student to 
decipher sixteenth century editions. Surely, in that case, the best, if not 
simplest course was to present him with photographic facsimiles of these, 
facsimiles such as Dr Rickard in fact gives by way of illustration on pp. 
40, 41, 45 and 47 of his ‘étude’. Admittedly, this would have produced a 
typographical motley, less impressive than the painstaking tour de force 
achieved by compositor and proof-reader in the present instance. The 
summary of the said conventoins given on pp. 54-5€ is most useful, but the 
very clarity and especially the uniformity of the Cambridge University 
Press’s typography to some extent defeat the aim of the exercise And 
once we move away from the purely visual aspect of the texts to a philo- 
logical, not to say literary, consideration of them, the typographical details 
and vagaries become distractions. Palaeotypograpıy would seem to be 
Dr Rickard’s prime concern. 

All this having been said, it is hard to see where his book fits into any 
syllabus of undergraduate studies as a set book. The present reviewer has 
already included it in his as ‘recommended reading’. and the recommenda- 
tion, though obviously not unreserved, is strongly made and with unfeigned 
respect for the author’s scholarship and industry. But we still await the 
book that, with the benefit of all that has happened in the field since their 
time, will do what Darmesteter and Hatzfeld did for earlier generations of 
students, at any rate in the study of sixteenth century language. 


University of Adelaide J. G. CORNELL 
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THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Bruno Migliorini, abridged and recast by 
T. Gwynfor Griffith, London, Faber and Faber, 1966, pp. 533. 

THis volume is somewhat of an exception in the series in which it is now 
included, in that it is a translation and a recasting by Professor Griffith 
of an independent work, the Storia della lingua italiana by Bruno Miglio- 
rin, and not hke the other volumes in the series with which we are fami- 
liar, especially written in English therefor. Another significant feature 18 
that ıt comes after so many other volumes, especially that of the late 
Professor Elcock on the Romance Languages (1960, reviewed in AUMLA 
17 (1962) 121-123) and Professor Palmer’s volume on Latin (1964). As 
these two between them supply the groundwork for the earlier stages of 
Italian, the present volume ıs able to concentrate more fully on the later 
stages of the language—a characteristic most obvious when comparisons 
are made with the first volume in the series, Professor Ewert’s The French 
Language. 

The most novel feature of the present volume is in fact, the substantial 
final chapter (Recent Developments, pp. 451-494), which is Professor 
Griffith’s own contribution, on contemporary Italian from 1915 to 1965. 
Such a survey is perforce mostly concerned with vocabulary. It is ex- 
tremely realistic, comprehensive and enlightening, and could well serve as 
a model or starting-point for similar surveys in other modern European 
languages. When the book is considered as a whole, it is the topic of 
vocabulary that emerges most clearly, whether Italian is the receiving or 
emitting language. In view of the wealth of information on phonetics, 
morphology, syntax and dialectal material available in the three compend- 
tous tomes of the Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache of 
Gerhard Rohlfs, the difference of emphasis is one to be welcomed. 

Nevertheless, the book does not entirely pass over special problems in 
the early history of Italian, such as the substratum theory (glanced at 
critically but sympathetically on the whole), the influence of Christian 
Latin, which did not supplant liturgical Greek until the fourth century, and 
early Greek borrowings (though to say that ‘cetra and zampogna testify to 
Greek influence on music’ is far from felicitous). Even more important are 
the summary (pp.42-44) of the earliest evidences of the existence of 
Italian as distinct from Latin, and the scholarly discussion of the Indovi- 
nello veronese in particular, to which Elcock, painting on a much larger 
canvas it is true, conceded only ‘a certain flavour of Romance, but little 
more,’ 

The subdivision by chapters mostly follows the periods familiar to every- 
body from literary history, with a special chapter on Dante inserted be- 
tween the Duecento and the Trecento. The method has its advantages and 
drawbacks, For example, the Questione della lingua is not treated continu- 
ously—probably because a continuous treatment exists already in works 
by Migliorini himself and others (noted on p. 215, to which could be added 
La Question de la langue en Italie (1925) by Thérèse Labande-Jeanroy). 
On the other hand, the interventions in the discussion during any one 
period stand out more clearly. 

From Migliorini’s original volume we miss the numerous photographic 
reproductions, the numbered sub-headings within chapters which serve to 
lighten the look of the Italian text and, with less regret perhaps, the copi- 
ous footnotes. The original index is now divided into two sections, devoted 
respectively to subjects and words. The latter contains a few ghost- 
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examples (e.g. concertatore, azione) of words that have been omitted in 
the process of recasting. The same reason no doubt explains the uncertainty 
surrounding the authorship of H Toscanismo e la Trusca. Is it Arizzi (pp. 
307, 311) or Marcello (Miglonni pp. 511, 517)? 

About the only thing one would want to disagree with is the reiteration 
of the formula ‘formations of the imperatival type’ (like sputaincroce, 
guardaportoni, arruffapopoli, pp. 247, 291, 336, 3&8). Surely, modern lin- 
guistic thought classes these as simple verb-stems, devoid of any reference 
to time or person? 

see J, Marouzeau: Notre langue (1955)—Composés et thème verbal.) 

But apart from these details Professor Griffith has produced a smoothly 
flowing version of a book which can take a distinguished place in the 
scholarly series to which it belongs. 


University of Auckland A. C. KEYS 


ANGEL GANIVET’S ‘IDEARIUM ESPANOL’: A CRITICAL STUDY. 
H. Ramsden Manchester University Press, 1967, pp vii + 196 


PROFESSOR RAMSDEN has written a most interesting if controversial volume 
on Ganivet’s Idearium. 

Like many successful contrıbutors to well-worked fields of ıdeas, Pro- 
essor Ramsden attempts the obvious and comes up with something half- 
new in so doing. 

Ganivet is supremely the author of the seeing eye. First he records the 
limitations of that organ when surrendered to the observations of the 
individual, to relationships with society, to prove its incapacity to produce 
reliable materials for the making of judgements. Later he presents the 
more mature vision, based on the eye’s report supplemented by a clear 
view of the history, culture, customs and psychology of a particular 
nation—Spain whose 1llness he attempts to diagnose and for whose cure 
he puts forward a possible course of treatment. 

Professor Ramsden is not content to confine his aralysis to a comparative 
examination of Ganivet’s ideas and his own; for his purpose he examines 
Ganivet’s supposed determinism, stoicism, independence add, of course, his 
life. His book is a partial critical study as well as 2 sermon, and it is not 
for nothing that acknowledgement is made in passing to Nicolás María 
Lopez, La Cofradia del Avellano. The chapter on the ‘Idearium español 
as Literature’ deserves special mention; it is, at best, necessarily inconclu- 
sive, at worst, evasive. Many aspects of the subject still await the re- 
searcher, to be sure. It is certainly curious that, for instance, the treatment 
of Ganivet’s immediate influence, Hippolyte Taine, should be wasted in a 
colourful chapter on duelling. 

I would say that Professor Ramsden in this book throws some indirect 
light on problems arising in the interpretation of ‘Ganivets thought, but 
that the truly critical and objective study has yet to be written. 


La Trobe University J. SANGIAU 
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HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL: Briefe an Marie Herzfeld Herausge- 
geben von Horst Weber. Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm Verlag (series ‘Poesie 
und Wissenschaft I’), 1967, pp. 87. 


Dr Horst WEBER, familiar to Hofmannsthal scholars as the compiler of 
an expert Bibliographie des Schrifttums 1892-1963 (1966), informs us in 
his introduction to this new, slightly slim volume that we are to judge 
these letters by criteria other than those which we would normally apply 
to previous Hofmannsthal Briefwechsel. In the Correspondences with 
Strauss, George, Bodenhausen, Borchardt, Schnitzler, Helene von Nostitz, 
Karg von Bebenburg or Andrian we participate in an exchange of ideas— 
whether in a discussion between equals (as in the case of George), or 
whether in a dialogue between friends., But in this case, we have nothing 
but a monologue: it is a solitary voice that we are listening to—the voice 
we know already from the two volumes of Hofmannsthal Briefe published 
in 1935 and 1937 respectively. And here and there, this solitary voice is 
frustrating: if only we could read the reply, or listen to the question that 
provoked the answer. 


Marie Herzfeld left her native Hungary to study Scandinavian languages 
and literatures at the University of Vienna. Later she was to use her know- 
ledge in this field to write articles, and to translate writers such as Ham- 
sun, Björnson and Jens Peter Jacobsen into German. She became a familiar 
figure in Viennese literary circles, and there were not a few editors of 
literary magazines who used to welcome her contributions. In 1932, she 
published some sensitive reminiscences of ‘Loris’ as she had known him 
(‘Blätter der Erinnerung’, in Corona, II, 6, pp. 715-732); but 40 years 
earlier she had already written a perceptive critical review of Gestern, 
which appeared in the Allgemeine Theater-Revue für Buhne und Welt (1, 
3, 15 May 1892). Both these are valuable essays, completing our picture 
of the young Hofmannsthal and shedding light on his earliest creative 
period: the inspired poet, mature in spite of his youth, yet no less chatty 
and exuberant than any normal student. Among other periodicals to which 
she contributed was the Moderne Rundschau. ‘Loris’ also contributed to 
this journal: thus the Moderne Rundschau formed the common ground on 
which our correspondents met and from which their exchange of letters 
sprang. 

Fraulein Herzfeld carefully preserved the letters which she received and, 
shortly before the outbreak of war in 1939, presented her collection to 
the British Museum: 28 letters, 10 letter-cards and 4 visiting-cards, cover- 
ing the years 1892-94; 1902-04; 1906-07. These form the substance of the 
present edition. It is a regrettably slight collection, containing numerous 
messages for which, today, the telephone would have proved quite ade- 
quate A few, however, are more rewarding, revealing the true preoccupa- 
tions of the young artist, and telling us something about his reading in the 
early nineties. For the specialist, of course, nothing can be considered 
wholly irrelevant; and the change of tone and style—as reflected here over 
the years 1892 to 1907—is a familiar charaoteristic of the poet. It is no 
less interesting to learn something of the impact of Maurice Maeterlinck 
on the ‘Verein fur Moderne Literatur’ and on its ‘Theaterkomité’ in 
Vienna To discover that Hofmannsthal, even at this early stage, was 
already in search of an answer to problems of dramatic technique, is some- 
thing of a revelation. 
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Yet the question still nags: can it really be argued that so lightweight 
a correspondence deserves so ponderous an apparatus? 32 pages consisting 
largely of day-to-day commonplaces, encircled by a 10-page rampart of 
Introduction and an 18-page rampart of Notes—Lir Weber’s critical method 
is academically impeccable. But it is a very large steamroller for a very 
small nut. 

Moreover, some of the Notes astonish by their naïveté and their redund- 
ancy. To single out ‘Ferry [= Fritz] as ‘einen fremdländisch klingenden 
Namen’ in Vienna shows a strange lack of familiarity with current vernacu- 
lar practice; while to offer a learned exegesis of Hofmannsthal’s mock- 
pompous, tongue-in-cheek excuse for not visiting Marie Herzfeld: ‘... 
bin aber gesellschaftlich und durch die Schule so in Anspruch genom- 
men’ (p.25), in terms of his status as ‘Abiturient’ and his friendship for 
Marie Gomperz reveals a disconcerting lack of humour. Among other 
errors, the misprinted date ‘1829 would be less disturbing if it did not 
appear at the head of the first letter of all; and the statement that ‘Lelex 
(Aix)’ was the native village of Hofmannsthals beloved French tutor, 
Gabriel Dubray (p.73), is not even to be remedied by substituting ‘Ain’ 
for the nonsensical ‘Aix’, since Dubray was in fact born in Paris. 

Most of these proof-reading errors appear to be due to Dr Weber’s 
limited knowledge of French, for in all other respects the Lothar Stiehm 
Verlag has given us an excellent sample of careful production But the 
fact remains that the material did not really warrent publication in volume 
form. The Hofmannsthal/Hans Carossa correspondence was well served 
by publication in a periodical; and the letters so scrupulously preserved 
by Marie Herzfeld would not have suffered from similar treatment. 


University of Melbourne HILDE BURGER 


HISTORICAL GERMAN SYNTAX. W. B. Lockwood (— Oxford His- 
tory of the German Language, Vol. 1), O.U.P. 1968, pp. xiv + 279. 
Many historical grammars of German are characterized by their strong 
emphasis on phonology and morphology, often to the exclusion of syntax. 
There is, up to now, no textbook on historical syntax suitable for the 
young English-speaking undergraduate who is not yet able to plough 
through the few but rather technical standard German works on the sub- 
ject This gap is filled admirably by Lockwood’s -ecent publication, which 
will provide the student with a wealth of informztion on the grammar of 
Modern German as well as Middle High Germar and Old High German 
and will inspire him to think about syntactic problems. 

Lockwood views diachronically the use of the various Wortarten—nouns 
in the various cases, adjectives of different declensions, adverbs, pronouns, 
articles, verbs in different tenses, voices, and moods, and prepositions— 
paying attention also to the formation of one part of speech from another. 
Where possible, he traces developments from Old High German via Middle 
High German and Early New High German and the language of 18th and 
19th century texts to contemporary written and spoken German, giving 
examples from each period. In the event of a ‘lost’ form or construction, 
the author discusses its disappearance, indicating how and by what it was 
replaced, and deals with any remnants preserved in other features of the 
German language or in dialects. On the other hand, those constructions 
that are relatively new are also given a full treetment, their origins are 
traced, and their equivalents in earlier types of Ge-man are discussed. The 
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descriptions of many of the features of contemporary German grammar 
(eg. agreement, tenses, clause combination) are so lucid, concise and to 
the point that these can be recommended to teachers and students inter- 
ested in modern German usage, quite apart from the diachronic study. 
The only error concerning modern usage I have noticed ıs on page 23, 
where alle seinen Knechte and alle meinen Krafte should read alle seine 
Knechte and alle meine Krafte respectively. 

Lockwood draws the reader’s attention to parallel and conflicting develop- 
ments ‘in English and makes relevant comparisons with other Germanic 
languages, Romance, Slavonic and Celtic languages, Although the book 
is primarıly on syntax, Lockwood treats points of etymology, historical 
semantics, phonology and morphology, where such information is likely to 
help in the understanding of a construction. He also considers agreement, 
negation, clause combination, and word order in an evolutionary perspec- 
tive. 

Where the system 1s in a flux (e.g. with ge- verbs in Middle High Ger- 
man), Lockwood describes the ambivalence rather than to postulate an 
unrealistic situation. 

Although sometimes (e.g. p 100) he is cautious in assertions about pre- 
historic languages, he tends to present speculations and hypothetical recon- 
structions as facts, eg. ‘Precisely this took place in prehistoric German 
(p. 86). ‘But the instrumental was, even in preliterary German, a much 
broken-down category, already largely confused with the dative’ (p 35). 

(Sumilar examples: pp. 3, 9, 15, 130.) 

This is perhaps not altogether wise, since many of the readers will be 
undergraduates who should first be trained to exercise caution ın their 
assumptions. 

There are, in a few isolated places, statements of a highly prescriptive 
nature, e.g. ‘The rules of agreement have sometimes been broken . .. 
Schiller is a rather frequent offender’ (p.43). 

Lockwood assigns such constructions as von die Frau to ‘substandard 
colloquial’ (p.174) and ‘pedestrian colloquial’ (p.195) without explaining 
their historical origins (e.g. low German substratum). 

Afrikaans would have served as a safer example of a language continu- 
ing the ‘Germanic practice’ of the ‘double negative’ than Yiddish which, as 
the author mentions, came into close contact with Slavonic languages. 
Under ‘pronouns’, some reference could have been made to periphrastic 
forms, such as sin lîp in Middle High German. The reason why ehe is not 
used for bevor in Vienna is probably that in the German of Vienna, ehe 
means ‘anyway’. 

Lockwood’s book is written in a clear, informal style which students 
will enjoy reading. Lockwood generally avoids the use of obscure philo- 
logical terminology which may be unknown to the non-specialist reader 
(One exception is ‘pleonastic’ which, although first used on page 21, is not 
fully explained until page 212) The terms ‘earlier period’, ‘older times’, 
‘modern times’, used throughout the book, are unnecessarily vague and 
could often have been replaced by more precise stipulations. 

The book can be read as a continuous text as there is no interruption 
from footnotes. Apart from two references to Behaghel (pp. 231, 233) the 
reader is not referred to secondary sources within the text. It is a little 
strange that he is not told the title and bibliographical details of Behaghel’s 
book. There is no index, but this should not give rise to difficulties, since 
the table of contents is very clear and detailed. Dates of authors of works 
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used in the corpus, and of the anonymous works from which examples 
are quoted, may be found in an appendix. 

I am convinced that Historical German Syntax will prove very useful 
as both a reference book and a text for recommended reading. 


Monash University M. CLYNE 


Cf. (ed.) P. Grebe, Duden Grammatik der deutschers Gegenwartssprache! 
Rev. ed. Mannheim, 1959, p. 246. 


MEDIAEVAL NETHERLANDS RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. Translated 
by E. Colledge. Sijthoff, Leyden/Heinemann, London/London House & 
Maxwell, New York, 1965, pp. 226. Bibliotheca Neerlandıca 2. 
REYNARD THE FOX AND OTHER MEDIAEVAL NETHERLANDS 
SECULAR LITERATURE. Edited and introduced by E. Colledge. Trans- 
lated by Professor Adriaan J. Barnouw and E Colledge Sijthoff, Leyden/ 
Heinemann, London/London House & Maxwell, New York, 1967, pp. 194. 
Bibliotheca Neerlandica 1. 

THE publishers of this series of translations are to be commended for in- 
cluding two anthologies of medieval literature from the Low Countries. 
The efforts of translator and publishers will be well rewarded when these 
books foster a knowledge and appreciation which medieval Dutch litera- 
ture rightly deserves, 

In the first of the two volumes we find first the treatise There are Seven 
Manners of Loving, the oldest Flemish prose text still extant, written by the 
first known woman-author in the Netherlands, Beatrice of Nazareth, pos- 
sibly before 1236. She was one of the first mystics to write in the vernacu- 
lar and was like Hadewijch a native of Brabant. They were both 
Béguines, Hadewijch, who also lived in the first half of the 13th century, 
is represented here by the first twenty of her Letters. This, I think, is a too 
restricted choice. Why were none of her Visions nor any of her poems 
included? From a literary point of view the Visions are more rewarding 
because of the rich imagery, the poems because of the skilled application 
of troubadour-stanzas and the terminology of courtly love-lyrics to express 
religious emotions. 

This is, to my knowledge, the first time that an English translation ap- 
pears of a treatise by a third but better known Brabant mystic, Johannes 
Ruusbroec (1293-1381), The Book of the Sparkling Stone, probably written 
between 1330 and 1340 The translation is faithful and very readable but 
why have five lines of the original (Part I, section B) been left out? 

Finally, there are two pieces of fiction, first, the charming legend of the 
nun Beatrijs who elopes from her convent and finds on her return after 
fourteen years that her duties have been faithfully performed by the 
Virgin Mary, and in the second place the miracle play Mariken van Nieu- 
meghen (c.1500) who gives herself up to the devil because of her aunt’s 
unjust abuse and stays in his company for seven years, after which she is 
saved through her contrition and a miracle. The play is written so well 
that it is still often staged today. 

The Beatrijs-legend is printed beside the Middle-Dutch original. The 
space thus taken up should have been used for a translation of some other 
work, The anthology, after all, is meant for those who do not read medie- 
val Dutch. If, however, it is decided to reproduce the original it should be 
done without unnecessary spelling alterations like oo instead of oe, with the 
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second o in italics to indicate the changes made by the editor. (The italics 
have been forgotten from time to time so that the unimtiated might think 
that the oo and oe spellings occur alternately). There are typographical 
(2) errors in the translation: the last four lines on p. 141 belong on p 143 
and at the end of p. 181 the translation of two Dutch lines is missing. And 
why have the Dutch verses not been numbered? 

I noticed too many cases where the Dutch had been misunderstood, 
e.g p.134 each day, read the next day; p.145, the translator weakens the 
dramatic impact of Beatrijs’ answer by writing: why are you talking like 
a crude village lout? instead of what are you saying, you crude village 
lout! and gelijc enen wive does not mean like a peasant woman (an insult 
to the Flemish peasant women of the time!) but like a whore; p.151, I 
have made my immortal soul and my days on earth foul with my sinful 
deeds, read: I am forced (from now on) to defile both soul and body 
(Dutch lijf) with sinful deeds. 

The short bibliography at the back fails to mention the original title of 
Ruusbroec’s treatise (it is not mentioned anywhere in the book). The only 
Beatrijs-edition referred to is the one by A. J. Barnouw, which dates back 
to 1914 Colledge’s translation gives, the impression that he does not know 
the editions by Tinbergen/van Dis and Lulofs and the facsimile-edition of 
Verhofstede, three indispensable works published after the Second World 
War. 

The second volume contains a complete translation of Karel ende Ele- 
gast, a concise, pleasantly written story about Charlemagne who goes out 
stealing, followed by a short sample from Walewein, the most readable 
of the Arthurian romances in Flemish and very probably orginal In his 
foreword Colledge writes: “The introduction to this text claims that a 
Celtic original of the story exists, of which this is merely a translation’ 
(p. 9). The introduction (prologue) to the Walewein does not claim this. 
its author says in line 5-6 that he would have translated a French version 
of this Walewein story, had he been able to find one. 

The highlight of this anthology is undoubtedly Barnouw’s rhymed trans- 
lation of Van den vos Reinaerde, for the first time presented here in its 
entirety to an English-speaking public. His translation is a pleasure to read, 
close in spirit to the original and surprisingly literal for a verse rendering. 
One wonders if Colledge would not have done better by using Barnouw’s 
translation of the Beatrijs in the first anthology. 

Two plays complete the book. From the ‘abele spelen’, the oldest 
secular plays in Western Europe, we find here Lanceloet van Denemarken, 
followed by the farce Nu Noch, translated as Say that again, both dating 
back to the second half of the 14th century. I was puzzled by the lack 
of a short bibliography. No information is given on the editions used by 
Colledge. Only Reynard the Fox is followed by a bibliography, five pages 
long. This seems impressive until one notices that the youngest publication 
it refers to is a book published in 1927, as if nothing of value of Van den 
vos Reinaerde has appeared since then. This is an insult to scholarship in 
the Low Countries, a disgrace to the respectable publishing-houses involved 
and a bad mark for the editor. The only recent item referred to (p 163, 
footnote) is an apparently important study on the author of Ysengrimus 
The reference is useless: it only mentions the writer, not the book or the 
periodical in which it can be found. 

The anthologies are valuable additions to the Bibliotheca Neerlandica, 
although they have been allowed to come on the market badly corrected, 
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containing too many errors of translation and numerous misprints. The 
lack of reference numbers to the corresponding lines of the Dutch text 
makes the comparison with a passage in the ociginal a time-consuming 
business. It seems clear that a venture of this sort can only succeed by 
close co-operation between the translator and a specialist in Middle-Dutch. 
Did the publishers presume that there would be :nsufficient interest in the 
works to warrant much effort and expense? If s3, it would be an unfor- 
tunate approach to the production of the Bibliotheca Neerlandica. 


University of Melbourne K. R. DE GRAAF 


JANUS GRUTER’S ENGLISH YEARS. Studies in the continuity of 
Dutch literature in exile in Elizabethan England Leonard Forster. Pub- 
hcations of the Sir Thomas Browne Institute, Leiden. Special Series no. 3. 
Leiden, at the University Press and London, Oxford University Press, 1967. 
pp. xvi + 167. 


PROFESSOR FORSTER’S book is a very welcome contribution to the growing 
body of studies by scholars of German, French and English on Dutch 
Renaissance literature and its importance for the development of European 
literature in general during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
an earlier publication, Die Niederlande und die Anfange der Barocklyıik 
in Deutschland (Groningen 1967), Professor Forster dealt with Jan van 
der Noot and his German reading public, and alsc with the influence exer- 
cased by Dutch broadsheet poetry and the way in which it prepared the 
ground for the work of Martin Opitz. 

The subject of the book under review is Janus Gruter, or Jan de Gruy- 
tere, an exile from Antwerp who studied in Cambridge and Leiden, and 
who became a classical scholar of international repute, a professor at the 
University of Heidelberg and a prolific Neo-Latin poet In Heidelberg he 
played an active part in the literary circle from which originated the new 
forms of German poetry in the years 1618 and 1619. Forster’s investigation 
into Gruter’s connection with Dutch and German Renaissance poetry was 
sparked off by a passage in Balthasar Venator’s paaegyric on Gruter which 
claimed that he had written five hundred sonnets :n Dutch: a claim start- 
ling enough to warrant the extensive research in which Forster found hım- 
self involved and in which he shows himself to be £ literary detective of the 
first order He closely follows Gruter’s, movements from Antwerp to 
Norwich, then to Cambridge and finally to Leiden. After describing the 
literary scene at Cambridge in the 1570s and establishing who were 
Gruter’s contemporaries at the University, the author comes to the con- 
clusion that it 1s unlikely that the sonnets were wrilten in Cambridge, since 
there was no one there at the time who might aave been able to help 
him overcome the technical difficulties which presented themselves If the 
sonnets were not written in Cambridge, then they must have been written 
in Leiden where Gruter was a student between 158) and 1584. This would 
mean that he wrote five hundred sonnets in four years’ time, ie. an average 
of one sonnet every three days. ‘This is a remarkable record,’ says Forster, 
‘but he was obviously a remarkable young man.’ We are, of course, not 
sure that Gruter wrote as many sonnets as Venator claimed, because only 
seven have been preserved. Venator in his admiration for Gruter may have 
been guilty of exaggeration, although his account of Gruter’s life is gener- 
ally accurate Forty years later Gruter himself put the figure at ‘a hundred 
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or so’, but he may have been too modest, as Forster implies. This may well 
be so, for one of the seven sonnets was so obviously written during an 
attack of fever that it suggests that Gruter kept on writing through thick 
and thin. 

The seven sonnets, published in one of the Appendices to the book, are 
not great poetry, and Forster is the first to admit that he has not dis- 
covered a second Van der Noot. They are often awkwardly written and 
are no more than first excursions into a new and exacting form of litera- 
ture. Yet they are worth having precisely because they are such early 
specimens, and one hopes with Professor Forster that more may turn up, 
possibly in Gruter’s unpublished correspondence. 

One of the greatest surprises of the book is Forster’s discovery of an 
excellent sonnet by a completely unknown writer, a certain Comelis Water 
or Aquanus, a Leiden goldsmith who must have been a very accomplished 
sonneteer though no other work of his is extant. A sonnet such as this, 
written in 1580, suggests that sonnet writing in Dutch was more advanced 
and probably more widespread at that time than is generally recognized 

Professor Forster’s book is also valuable for the light it throws on Anglo- 
Dutch literary relations at the end of the sixteenth century, and on the 
Dutch communities in Norwich and London and the relations which they 
maintained with intellectual life in the Low Countries and the University 
of Leiden in particular. 


University of Melbourne R. P. MEIJER 


PROEVEN VAN TEKST EN COMMENTAAR VOOR DE UITGAVE 
VAN HOOFTS LYRIEK. I. GEDICHTEN VOOR HUYGENS. Tekst- 
verzorging doòr P. Tuynman, Commentaar door F. L. Zwaan. Amsterdam, 
1968. 


THIS second sample of the efforts of the Committee for the publication of 
P. C. Hooft’s works, seven years after the first (cf. AUMLA 16, p. 249- 
251), and 21 years after the formation of the Committee, is very welcome. 
The public's impatience must have made way for resignation, by this time. 
Our satisfaction at having a number of very interesting poems offered in a 
reliable text and with a thorough lexical commentary 1s, however, some- 
what marred by various shortcomings. We wish to point them out again, 
in the hope that the definitive edition may benefit from them. 

Texts. We are very pleased that the disruption and the destruotion of the 
printed poetic text, of which we complained in 1961, has been largely 
amended. Only a few diacritical symbols interrupt the printed lines, and 
most of the information on transcription and manuscripts is relegated to 
footnotes. There seems to be no longer any need for the printing of separ- 
ate editions for scholarly use and for the general public. We cannot see 
any real usefulness in the distinction between Notes on transliteration and 
Manuscriptological notes—it causes repetition of the same information 
throughout. The notes on pp. 100 and 101 represent a very bad case. The 
painful accuracy in the description of letters and punctuation is in odd 
contrast with printing errors in the poetic text (pp.93 and 123 line 219, 
p 125 line 248) and in the Commentaries. 

Commentaries. The Commentaries by Dr. Zwaan are given in three 
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chapters for each of the poems: A. Introduction with biographical back- 
ground, B. Text and variants, C. Philological commentaries. Lexical com- 
mentary is Dr. Zwaan’s forte. Although there are dozens of places where 
the reader may not agree with his opinion or would have preferred another 
formulation, it ıs rare that one finds a clear mistake (p. 120 line 124 means: 
‘In case she received information on me from an enemy’; p. 211 line 14 
‘rustigh’ is in much more need of comment than any other word in the 
sonnet). Dr. Zwaan however does fall into the trap that always threatens 
commentators of his type, that of airing philological knowledge where it 
is irrelevant, The writing of a philological commentary should not be too 
reminiscent of teaching in a classroom. Dr. Zwaan’s Textual commentaries 
under B. are superfluous, because the facts are given in Mr Tuynman’s 
notes. Our serious quarrel is with the commentaries under A. The bio- 
graphical information given in them could have been written more than 
a century ago. It shows a total lack of psychological insight (cf. the help- 
less remarks, pp. 108-109, on whether Huygens was seriously in love or not) 
and only slight signs of stylistic appreciation Although p 5 states as the 
task of the commentator: ‘to deal with all aspects that may be of import- 
ance for a correct understanding and a proper appreciation of each of 
the poems’, there is no proper literary background given. The introduction 
to the very first poem, Huygens’ poem on his unsuccessful visit to the 
castle of Muiden, would have benefited greatly rom a simple reference 
to the Latin poem Buchanan wrote on the failure of his visit to J. C. 
Scaliger at Agen (Epigram. Lib. I nr. 49, e.g. in Buchanan’s Poemata quae 
extant, Lugduni Batav. 1628). This would have shown how Huygens’ mind 
worked and how this poem too is embedded in the literary tradition. The 
same applies to all other poems. If one agrees that history of literature is 
the history of the literary works themselves (their genres, their literary 
ancestry), one can say that the commentator has rot touched it One final 
remark. Occasional repetitions are unavoidable in any book of this type 
Here the repetitiveness becomes deadening. Clearly the two editions have 
failed badly in organizing and co-ordinating their work. From the very 
beginning the same information is repeated. Page 6 par 1 and page 7 
par. 4 tell the same story. The note on page 151 is oddly repeated in page 
160 par. 4. Although there is much elaboration on irrelevant matters, no 
reason is given for the choice of the poems (the propemptikon Trompetter 
van Neptuin is nowhere hinted at). The Committee should seriously con- 
sider appointing one person only to be responsible for the whole of one 
publication. It might even be better if the Committee decided to publish, 
from now on, texts only, possibly with purely lexical commentaries, leaving 
the philogical, biographical, stylistic and literary commentaries to separate 
studies unconnected with the organization of the great Edition. 


University of Melbourne ` J. SMIT 


HOOFT EN DIA, W. A. Smit. Amsterdam, 1968. 


The Utrecht professor of Dutch literature brought together five poems 
written by Hooft in 1608 and 1609, each singled out by the name DIA 
written beneath it. His thesis is that this DIA is the same young woman 
Ida Queeckels to whom a number of earlier poems marked DIQ. or DIA 
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from the years 1603 and 1604 are dedicated. He links the two groups by 
the famous poem 'T Gemoedt herwenscht of 1606, and subjects each of his 
texts to a most thorough investigation. The manuscripts, the various read- 
ings, biographical data and literary traditions are all discussed in great 
detail. To the present reviewer the arguments are fully convincing; a most 
important little chapter has been added to Hooft’s biography and to our 
understanding of a number of poems; indirectly our understanding of all 
Hooft’s love-poetry has been greatly increased. The author deserves the 
gratitude of all readers of Hooft. The following remarks are not intended 
to detract in any way from this most deserved praise. 

The author creates the impression that, in his opinion, each poem must 
of necessity have been inspired by an actual young woman. I would like 
to make this reservation that all Petrarchist love poetry is to a certain extent 
inspired by an impersonal international super-Laura, by the image of the 
beautiful, elegant, intelligent, proud and often too cool aristocratic young 
lady, the common object of the admiration of so many young Renascence 
poets, and that the various Amsterdam beauties of the early 17th century 
by temporarily captivating Hooft’s imagination allowed a more or less 
_ complete identification with this ideal. In doing so they actually acted more 
— if the term is permitted—as catalysts than as real sources of inspiration. 
We would not doubt the genuineness of Hooft’s various Joves, but wish 
to stress that his love for poetry and for ideal poetic beauty in a number 
of cases easily seems to equal them. This explains the fact, otherwise hard 
to understand, that Hooft on a few occasions uses one identical poem for 
different ‘donna’s’. This consideration also tends to loosen the link between 
a specific poem and an actual love-relationship. This should, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, be applied especially to the poem Persische’ In- 
fante which acts as key witness in the author’s case, It does not seem to 
be correct to interpret this poem as reflecting a sudden new and passionate 
love on Hooft’s side. It reflects rather a new admiration for Ida as married 
woman, in an ideal marriage. The letters W.DIA are in this way easily 
explained as meaning Willem and Ida, Willem for the moment having been 
identified with Daifilo and Ida with Granida. This explains too how he 
could openly offer this poem twice, without any dissimulation. The poem 
O, staedich eeuwich claeghen, for which the author offers a very dramatic 
interpretation, would in this case mean no more than that his frequent 
visits to the young couple were commented upon and that it was advisable 
to show less interest Dramatic interference of relatives, as assumed by the 
author (p 187), was not necessary for this. The book contains many 
penetrating and sensitive passages (e.g. pp. 210-211) and we wish it many 
readers, i 


University of Melbourne J. SMIT 


GERARDUS JOANNES VOSSIUS (1577-1649). C. S. M. Rademaker. 
Zwolle, 1967. 

The Dutch humanists of the 17th century are coming into the limelight. 
After Edith Kern’s thesis on the influence of Heinsius and Vossius upon 
French dramatic theory (Baltimore, 1949) and the interesting chapter in 
James William Johnson’s ‘The Formation of English neo-classical thought’ 
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(Princeton, New Jersey, 1967) we are promised a new American bio- 
graphy of Danie] Heinsius in the publications of the Sir Thomas Browne 
Institute at Leiden. The above-mentioned book by Dr, Rademaker fills an 
even more important gap ın our knowledge, as the last biography of the 
one-time giant G. J. Vossius based on original research dates from 1821 
The author modestly calls his book ‘not much more than a first rough 
sketch’ although he went through the more than 1300 letters from Vossius 
that are resting in Dutch and English libraries and of which less than half 
that number have been published. Even more letters to him have been 
preser ıd, together with numerous notes and uncompleted drafts, while his 
published works were collected in aix folio volumes Opera Omnia (1695- 
1701). A copy is held by the Victorian State Library. Because of this 
staggering amount of material it is, amongst the many virtues of the book, 
a major one that it contains a. a new bibliography of Vossius’ publications, 
describing 60 numbers, b. a list of preserved manuscripts and archival 
documents in Dutch and English libranes and archives, c. a list of the col- 
lections of letters written by him or to him, in Du:ch, English, French and 
Danish libraries together with a list of the publications of letters, d. a 
bibliography of literature on the subject. These lists will prove to be 
immensely valuable for all future workers in the field, also for those 
amongst them who, because they are not familiar with the Dutch language, 
will not be able to profit from the biography proper. The two short Sum- 
maries, one in Latin and one in English, give the bare facts only; the book 
itself, written in a simple, rather dry style with occasional flashes of 
humour, brings the reader tight in the middle of that most interesting 
period of Dutch intellectual and political life The present reviewer is 
especially grateful for the clear description of the radical Calvinist terror- 
ism ın 1618 and following years and the worthy manner in which Vossius 
dealt with his attackers As a character he stood far above Daniel Heinsius. 
English readers will benefit from the information given on Vossius’ rela- 
tions with William Laud, Cambridge and Canterbury. 


University of Melbourne J. SMIT 


LEHRBUCH DER LETTISCHEN SPRACHE, T. Budina-Lazdina, Publi- 
cation of the Latvian Central Committee, Sweden, 1968, pp. 240. 


THE publication of this new work in German follows shortly after that of 
the same authors TEACH YOURSELF LATVIAN, London, E.U P., 1966, 
320 pp., but although much of the grammatical analysis is similar, the 
German text is far from identical with the earlier English While on the 
one hand the Lehrbuch is in many ways less comprehensive than its pre- 
decessor, it is a good deal less conservative in its approach. 

In particular, the traditional division of First Conjugation verbs into five 
classes has been dropped Whatever may be said in favour of this tradi- 
tional classification on historical grounds, it is clear that it is singularly 
unenlightening from a descriptive point of view. The author’s departure 
from this traditional method of classification is tc be commended. Some 
of the more useful material from the older classification is retained, how- 
ever, particularly the vowel and consonant alternations. The traditional 
classification of Second and Third Conjugation verbs has also been aban- 
doned, although from the descriptive point of view there are far fewer 
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objections to be levelled against it: a very workable classification can be 
based on the infimtive forms. 

Gone too is the classification of nouns into historical stem types, e.g. 
a-stems, ja-stems, etc., in favour of a descriptively more relevant terminol- 
ogy, e.g. masculine nouns in -s, -is, etc. One is, however, surprised to read 
(p. 84): ‘Die Hauptworter, die auf -us enden, sind meistens mannlich. 
In the modern language all nouns in -us are masculine, the only feminines 
of this type being plurals (pelus, ragus, dzirnus) and having long since 
become obsolete. In general, however, the noun morphology is clearly and 
accurately described, although such common irregulars as aste. mute, acs 
and zoss might have been mentioned, particularly as suns, viesis and balss 
are specially pointed out. 

Not all aspects of the work, However, depart from the standard doctrines. 
The noun, is still described as having seven cases, viz. Nominative, Vocative, 
Accusative, Genitive, Dative, Instrumental and Locative, although there are 
certain advantages in eliminating the Instrumental. The identity of the 
Instrumental singular with the Accusative singular, and of the Instrumental 
plural with the Dative plural is pointed out, but not taken to its logical 
conclusion, 1e. that the Instrumental is redundant. Thus the preposition ar 
is made to require the Instrumental rather than the Accusative. Earlier 
investigators, notably Blese, Brentano, Dravnieks, Lautenbach and Prince, 
all used the six case analysis, and the formulation of rules of case govern- 
ment by prepositions was shown to be a comparatively simple matter In 
this writer’s view, the retention of the Instrumental is an unnecessary 
morphological complication. 

The digraph ch 1s retained, where A 1s now standard in Latvia itself 
Both the older h (cf. hercogs) and ch now wntten h (ci haoss) occur 
only in words of foreign origin, and hence, although two phonetically 
different sounds are involved, it seems that there is no minimal pair 
on which to base a phonemic distinction, and this point might thus be 
argued either way. On the retention of ch, the author’s attitude appears 
to have hardened since Teach Yourself Latvian, in which (p.6) we read: 
‘In the last decades the letter “ch” has been eliminated from the alphabet 
in Soviet Latvia but still occurs in books published outside Latvia’ In 
the present volume, no alternative to ch is given. 

The spelling of foreign words, which has all too orten in the past been 
rather capricious, here follows by and large (although there are one or 
two departures) the recommendations of Professor Endzelins. In spite of 
the departures, the spelling adopted should help to stabilize the present 
uncertain state of affairs. 

With the exception of a few disconcerting misprints, e.g. divinsimt for 
devinsimt (p.107) and ar + Genitive for ar + Instrumental (p. 214), and 
a few unmarked feminines in -s e.g pils (p. 230), valsts (p. 238), and the 
masculine zibens with genitive unmarked (p. 240), the text is clearly and 
accurately presented. 

Thus, on the whole, the beginnings of a less conservative approach, 
together with a regard for the best of past scholarship, clearly mark this 
modest volume as an important indication of the direction in which des- 
criptive grammatical work, particularly morphological analysis, in the 
modern Baltic languages might fruitfully proceed. It is a welcome addi- 
tion to a field in which much work remains to be done, 


Flinders University of South Australia TREVOR FENNELL 
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THE OXFORD CHEKHOV. Volume II. Platonov. Ivanov. The Seagull. 
Translated and edited by Ronald Hingley. London, O.U.P, 1967, pp. xiii 
+ 362. 


THis volume and volume II, published in 1963 (reviewed in AUMLA 27) 
contain English versions of all Chekhov’s full-length plays. Volume II is 
particularly welcome, as it contains the work ncw known as ‘Platonov’, 
written probably in 1880-1, Chekhov’s first and longest play, and the least 
well known. It was written when the author was about twenty, probably 
not ultimately intended for publication, and in many respects it is a com- 
plete negation of what is generally regarded as typical of Chekhov, con- 
taining two attempted suicides—one on stage, an attempted knifing, an 
off-stage lynching and a murder by shooting. It clearly cannot be ignored 
in Chekhov’s development as a dramatist and its appearance in a scholarly 
English edition is to be commended. It is perhaps a pity that, following 
the example of the twenty volume Soviet edition of Chekhov’s works 
(Moscow, 1944-51), Variants to the text have not been included ‘in the 
interests of brevity’. It is to be hoped that a separate edition of the play. 
with the variants, will be published in English before too long. In the case 
of ‘Ivanov’ and ‘The Seagull’ full appendices are included, giving details 
of composition and contemporary reception, main.y as extracted from the 
authors own letters, with information on texts aad variants, which have 
been presented selectively for ‘Ivanov’, again because of ‘the sheer bulk of 
the material’. A select bibliography is included. 

The appearance of Mr Hingley’s translations of these plays may go a 
long way towards dispelling some of the illusions about Chekhov nursed 
by English critics, actors, producers and theatre-going public, which seem 
to be partly the result of-the mediocre English versions which have tradi- 
tionally been used in production. As recently as 1963, Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
production of ‘Uncle Vanya’ for the opening season of the English 
National Theatre in London, hailed by Harold Hobson in the ‘Sunday 
Times’ as ‘the admitted master achievement’ in Eritish twentieth century 
theatre’, used Constance Garnett’s 1923 translation Mr Hingley, in his 
preface to volume I, wrote of the ‘doughiness’ of many English versions 
of Chekhov, largely the result of translator’s English, which he himself is 
rightly at pains to avoid It is to be regretted that this ‘doughiness’ seems 
to have become acceptable to English audiences as an essential element in 
Chekhov; they wrongly assume that it is peculiar to the original Russian 
For this reason it is possible that some will find these new versions un- 
palatable, simply because the characters speak natural English which trans- 
lation-hardened Chekhovians take to be somehow non-Russian and there- 
fore contrary to the spirit of the original. Mr Hingley’s translations are 
certainly superior as natural, speakable English to any that have preceded 
them and this makes them more faithful to the original, not less. One 
wonders however whether the attempt to use ‘modern English which is 
lively without being slangy’ is wholly justifiable. Chekhov's characters are 
dated, the language they speak seems dated to a contemporary Soviet 
audience, ought not the English of the translations to retain some of the 
datedness, without becoming unnatural? One cannot help feeling uncom- 
fortable when a character in a Chekhov play, even ‘Platanov’, says, ‘Been 
tanking up?’ (p.51) or ‘Both feeling a bit ropy? (p.55). Such phrases 
are certainly ‘slangy’. Eric Partridge in his ‘Dictionary of Slang and Un- 
conventional English’ describes ‘tank up’ as ‘U.S (ca 1900), anglicized 
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ca. 1916, esp. in the Army’ and ‘ropey as ‘R.A.F. since ca. 1930.’ Both 
date and flavour seem wrong for Chekhov. However, even unduly modern 
English slang is preferable to the ‘translationese’ which too often in the 
past has been an inevitable ingredient in a Chekhov play. Chekhov him- 
self deplored artificiality in all things, and would no doubt have been 
horrified by the unnatural lines English-speaking actors have had to utter 
on hıs behalf. Mr Hingley’s translations certainly read naturally and we 
can forgive the occasional excess which is the outcome of the commendable 
desire to give an English reader the true flavour of the original. 

It is now recognized that Chekhov deserves to be put alongside Tolstoi 
and Dostoevskii as a Russian writer whose influence is international. The 
Oxford Chekhov promises to be invaluable for non-Russian speaking 
specialists in literature and the Russian specialist and student will certainly 
find it useful. It is tribute to the translator’s skill that the general reader 
too would find these versions eminently readable and entertaining. 


University of Canterbury J. D, GOODLIFFE 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CHINESE VERSE; Han Wei Chin and the 
Northern and Southern Dynasties; translated and annotated by J. D. 
Frodsham, with the collaboration of Ch’eng Hsi. (Oxford Library of 
East Asian Literatures.) Oxford, Clarendon, 1967, pp. xliii + 198. 


THIS anthology, the first volume in a new series, the Oxford Library of 
Bast Asian Literatures, contains translations of poems selected from a 
period of almost four centuries (app. 220-589) between the dynasties of 
Han and Sui. This period, because of political unrest, foreign invasion 
and internal division, has come to be known as the Period of Disunity. 
While politically it was an age of weakness and disorder, accompanied by 
great social changes, culturally it was a time when China was subjected to 
new and far-reaching influences. A revived Taoism occupied the minds of 
those disillusioned with Confucianism, and the newly introduced creed of 
Buddhism established itself firmly at all levels. From a literary standpoint 
also, the Period of Disunity is to be regarded as a highly significant one, 
for in it much of the essential character of Chinese poetry was formed. 

In his introduction, Dr Frodsham gives a colourful description of these 
political and cultural changes and their effect upon literary men of the 
period, for whom ‘drink and drugs were both of them a temporary refuge 
from the ever-present realities of old-age and death’ (p xxviii) and for 
whom also ‘the doctrines of Buddhism offered new hope of escape’ (p. 
xxix). He deals at some length with Taoist and Buddhist influences which 
gave rise, among other things, to a new attitude towards nature and hence 
provided a spiritual foundation for both landscape poetry and landscape 
painting. His account would be considerably enhanced however by a fuller 
treatment of perhaps the most significant achievement of this age, the 
emancipation of poetry from the Confucian tradition that literature should 
be subordinated to some social or moral purpose; for it was during this 
Period of Disunity, when poets and critics alike espoused the view that 
poetry was an art to be pursued for its own sake, that Chinese poetry 
became truly personal. 

The anthology is arranged chronologically, each poet being represented 
in proportion to his literary importance. In making his selection Mr 
Ch’eng has obviously been aware of what A. R. Davis has described as the 
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‘conflict between the historical study of Chinese poetry and the desire to 
give the Western reader renderings of Chinese poems” and has aimed to 
present ‘a truly representative’ selection regardless of whether the poems 
were easy or difficult to translate. In this he has succeeded and the anth- 
ology thus provides a useful complement to any study of the history of 
Chinese poetry. However, in claiming it to be ‘the first balanced anthology 
of Chinese verse available in any language outside Japanese’ (Preface, 
p vu), Dr. Frodsham surely does less than justice to an earlier work in 
the field, Erwin von Zach’s translations into German from the Wen Hsiüian 
China’s most famous anthology. This collection of literature, described by 
Hightower as the ‘Anthology par excellence’ includes a great many of the 
poems now put into English by Dr. Frodsham and Mr Cheng. Indeed 
if the latter had made more use of von Zach’s pioneering work, they might 
well have avoided some of the errors which occasionally mar their own 
translations. 

By saying this however, I do not wish to underrate their achievement, 
for the translations in this collection are basically sound and demonstrate 
a considerable degree of scholarship. The transletors have on the whole 
achieved their aim of ‘rendering as close to the Chinese as possible’ (Pre- 
face p. viii) although the result is not always poetic; a really good literal 
translation being more difficult to achieve and requiring far greater literary 
gifts than a freer version Such infelicitous lines, for example, as: 


‘Where would my distant journey take me to?’ (p. 47) 
‘While fleeing beasts are heading down south-east’ (p. 61) 
‘Seeing these things sadness will whelm on you’ (p 149) 


or solecisms such as that appearing on p. 180: 


‘Where the coigned cassia grows’ (‘coigned’ moreover for yu ‘dark’ or 
‘sombre’) À 


might well merit revision before this book goes iato a second edition 


However, the ‘awkward gait of these fettered renderings’, to use the 
words of the Preface (p. viii) is not always due tc the observance of strict 
literalness. The translators sometimes take liberties with the text where in 
fact a literal or even a ‘word for word’ translation, would certainly have 
been more satisfactory. A minor instance of this occurs on p 54, lines 
5-6 of Poem no 1 of Juan Chi’s series ‘Expressing My Thoughts’: 


Ku hung hao wai yeh 

Hsiang niao ming pei lin 
which has been rendered: 

‘A lonely goose called in the outer wilds 

A bird hovered crying over the northern woods’, 
Now, if the translators had preserved the word arder of the Chinese and 
allowed the parts of speech in the second line tc correspond to those of 
the first, as they do in the original, they would not have deprived their 
readers of a pleasing and typical example of Chirese parallel construction 
—as for example: 

‘A lonely goose called in the outer wilds 

A hovering bird cried o’er the northern woods’ 

Another instance occurs on p. 30, poem no. 2 sy Liu Cheng (? Chen) 
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where lines 1 and 2 read literally: 
T’ing-ting shan shang sung 
Se-s& ku chung feng 
‘Lofty, the pines on the mountain 
Soughing, the wind in the valley’. 
but which have been rendered here less effectively: 


‘The pines on the mountain tower on high 
The valley wind is blowly wildly’. 

One recognizes that in any work of this size there are bound to be a 
number of mistakes. However, in this collection there do seem to be a 
greater proportion of such errors than it would be proper to overlook, 
especially as many of them can hardly be classified as ‘inevitable’. I say 
this advisedly, because in many instances poems where errors occur have 
already been correctly translated elsewhere. An example of this may be 
seen on p.60, poem no. 15 of Juan Chi’s series ‘Expressing My Thoughts’. 
Lines 7-8 read: 

Ch'iu mu pi shan kang 
Wan tai tung i shih 
which von Zach has explained quite reasonably: 


‘Ich sehe aber nur Grdber die Berge und Hugel bedecken. In diesen 
Graben sind Leute der verschiedensten Zeitalter vereinigt, wie wenn sie 
all nur einer Zeit (der Jetztzeit) angehörten.’ 


The meaning of rung i shih is thus quite plain and one wonders how the 
translators came to render these lines as: 


‘Their graves were overshadowed by the mountains 
Ten thousand generations huddled there’. 


A further instance where the translators are at fault (despite previous 
translations by both von Zach’ and Hans H. Frankel") may be seen on 
p 38 in Stanza 3 of Ts’ao Chih’s poem ‘Presented to Piao, Prince of 
Pai-ma’. Lines 9-10: 

Ku shou tsou so ch’un 
Hsien ts’ao pu huang shih 


portray the delightful image of an ox which, having lagged behind its 
homeward bound companions, suddenly finds itself alone. It hurries to 
catch up with the herd, without, in its anxiety, pausing to consume the 
tufts of grass still hanging from its mouth. To translate line 10 as: 


‘Takes a mouthful of grass but never stops for food’ 
does not do justice to this scene. Shih here is a verb (cf. the Kokuyaku 
kambun taisei version which puts it in the infinitive). The lone beast, in 
other words, does not stop, or cannot spare the time, to eat its mouthful 
of grass 

Another avoidable error (cf. von Zach, op. cit. vol. 1, p 358; A. D. 

Syrokomla-Stefanowska, Journal of the Oriental Society of Australia, vol. 
2, no. 2, June 1964, p.27) occurs on p.61. The final line of poem no 17 
of Juan Chi’s series ‘Expressing My Thoughts’ reads 

Wu yen yung tzu hsieh 
Surely this should not have been translated: 

‘Though I long to see them I can only write’? 
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Wu yen means to speak with someone face to face Hsieh is not used here 
in its sense of ‘to write’ but in its sense of ‘to unburden’. A more correct 
translation might thus read: 


‘If [only] we could speak face to face, 1 could [then] unburden my 
heart”. 


It is for this kind of error that I would chiefly criticize these trangla- 
tions. One gains the impression that Dr. Frodshem who, as he states in 
the Preface, has been responsible for the ‘final, polished version’, has been 
unable, perhaps through having to meet a publication dead-lıne, to do as 
much ‘polishing’ as he would have liked. This does not mean that the 
translations are not basically good ones, through which one may indeed 
discern, especially in the poems of Hsieh Ling-yun, ‘something of the grace 
and beauty of the Chinese’. It does mean, however, chat in many instances 
one feels that the translations might so easily have been better ones. 
Nevertheless, the collection as a whole will certainly,be of great value to 
students of Chinese poetry and one looks forward to the appearance of 
further volumes in this series. 


University of Auckland M. T. SOUTH 


‘A. R Davis, ed. Penguin Book of Chinese Verse. Penguin Books 1962, 
p.lxi. 

*Die Chinesische Anthologie; ubersetz, aus dem Wen hsuan von E., von 
Zach... ed. by I. M. Fang, 2 vols. (Harvard Yenching Institute Studies, 
xviu) Harvard U.P., 1958. 

*J. R. Hightower. The Wen hsuan and the genre theory in Bishop, J L 
ed. Studies in Chinese Literature, Harvard U.P 1965, p. 147. 

“Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 357. 

A more recent translation, that of Liu Wu-chi in his Introduction to 
Chinese Literature, Indiana U.P. 1966 (to which Frodsham and Ch’eng 
may not have had access) gives these lines as: 
‘But the tombs and mounds have covered the mountain ridge 
And the myriad generations are all contemporaries’. 

* Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 385-6. 

* Frankel, H. H. Fifteen poems by Tsao Chih. Journal of American Orien- 
tal Society, vol 84, no. 1, p. 4. 


ACTES DU 4e CONGRES DES ROMANISTES SCANDINAVES, dédiés 
& Holger Sten Revue Romane, Numero Spécial 1, 1967. Akademisk Forlag, 
Copenhagen. 
Tue Fourth Congress of the Association of Scancinavian Romanists was 
held in Copenhagen in August 1967. Though some or most of the papers 
were probably given in Danish, these proceedings are published in French, 
except for one in Spanish and one in Italian, no doubt to make them 
more accessible to Romanists abroad. ' 

Apart from a small section on literatúre.and related topics by far the 
larger part of the volume is devoted to language. It opens with a well- 
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documented article in Spanish by M. Gorosch on the use of Sp. tú (2nd 
personal singular pronoun) in the sense of French on. Incidentally, this use 
is not unknown in French, especially in proverbs: Dis-moi qui tu hantes 
... Aide-toi . . . Connais-toi . . . Un tiens . . ., and it readily occurs in 
conversation as a familiar equivalent of the indefinite English you. 

The article in Italian is a searching examination of the use of con ciö 
sia cosa che in Boccaccio which leads M. Ulleland to the conclusion that 
this “enigmatic” conjunction is ultimately a calque from the Latin cum 
(or more exactly cum haec ita sint ut...) and its causal subjunctive. 

However the most outstanding of all contributions comes from Bengt 
Hasselrot (already well-known to Romanists for his masterly Etude sur 
la formation diminutive dans les langues romanes) on a topic which he 
introduces by a quotation from La Fontaine: Les vertus devraient étre 
soeurs, ainsi que les vices sont fréres. This gender-sex relation is obvious 
enough, but Mr Hasselrot has found quite a number of interesting excep- 
tions, and these he analyses with unerring sensitivity. 

There is also a searching study by M. Ngjgaard on the nature of the 
negative in such exclamatory expressions as Quelle ne fut pas sa surprise. 
Particularly outstanding too is an attempt by E. Spaag-Hanssen to apply 
the methods of “transformational grammar” to passive periphrases in 
Modern French of the type il se fit tuer. 

However a few papers are somewhat marred because their authors will 
be logicians rather than linguists. Functional semantics is the subject of 
another article which led to great expectations but we must be patient and 
wait till statistics tells us what has mostly long been obvious It is notice- 
able that the French in these papers is rather Americanized or badly 
affected with all the fashionable jargon. 

E. v. Kraemer’s semantic examination of the Romance family of words 
cognate with brave is far more satisfying, though it could more profitably 
have been brought up to present-day usage, and a glance at the Germanic 
borrowings would have shed further light on these problems. It is also 
relevant to observe that the usual Walloon word for ‘much’ is branmint 
(i.e. bravement). 

Deliberately limited to Marie de France is A. T. Laugesen’s study of a 
small semantic field: dameisel, dameisele; jovencel, pucele; vaslet, mes- 
chine. These pairs are in descending order of social standing, from the 
young lord to the youth. Here again it is rewarding to look beyond the 
self-imposed time limits of this paper It is arresting to find that both valet 
and meschine still exist in the sense of ‘servant’; Walloon meskéne and 
Picard mékène or mécaine are even now the usual local terms for ‘une 
servante. The germ of this semantic development is already present in 
Classical Arabic miskin ‘poor’, a word which Islam also brought to Malay, 
and we now find it fully assimilated in Indonesian, with its original sense 
intact, 

Finally, a different type of paper deserving special mention is L 
Sletsge’s survey of Portuguese studies in Scandinavian countries, a good 
summary of research and teaching in a Romance field which, like Catalan, 
is often neglected in favour of Spanish. This was especially relevant at 
this Congress, presided over as it was by Professor Holger Sten, an emin- 
ent French scholar who has always been strongly attracted to Portuguese. 
To sum up, it is clear that the best of these Scandinavian Romanists are 
worthy followers of Nyrop and Jespersen. 


University of Melbourne PAUL CANART 
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VIRATA PARVA, translated by Kukke Seetarama Sastry, Manipal (My- 
sore State), 1968. 


Tuis is an English translation of the Viräta-parvan, the fourth book of the 
greatest Indian epic, the Mahabharata. It is one of the lesser-known parts 
of the epic, and relates how the Pändaves, during the thirteenth year of 
their exile, went in disguise to seek service at the court of King Viräta, 
ruler of the Matsyas. Despite the total absence of any introduction or 
critical commentary this translation is of value: :t is fluent and lively and 
may convey some of the atmosphere of the Indian epic to English readers. 


University of Melbourne L. HERCUS 


THE ARTS OF THE ALCHEMISTS. C. A. Burland. London, Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1967, pp. 224. 


In this large, handsome, copiously illustrated volume, erudition is com- 
bined with a welcome clarity of style. Mr Burland, an eminent ethno- 
grapher, gives us a well-balanced account of alchemy from very ancient 
to quite modern times, recognizing its defects but also its importance, 
and distinguishing clearly between the medieval ‘puffers’, the rogues, the 
charlatans, and the earnest seekers of truth. 

Alchemy began in ancient Egypt, and some early initiates identified its 
mythical founder, Hermes Trismegistus, with the god Thoth. It was never 
devoted exclusively to transmutation; the more serious practitioners were 
preoccupied, rather, with an integration of minc’s potentialities, an ideal 
perfection, of which gold was a natural symbol; and the work of these 
philosophical alchemists has served, to a considerable extent, as a basis 
for some varieties of modern psychology, particularly that of C. J. Jung. 

Similarly, such skilled craftsmen as Roger Bacon paved the way for 
scientific chemistry. But there were usually a few puffers and maniacs 
about. Chaucer gives a detailed account of one of these fanatics in The 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale. On the other hand, Nicolas Flamel (14th cen- 
tury) was a successful businessman, an idealistic philosopher and a much 
loved philanthropist. Most of his alchemical work was done near his 
parish church, Saint-Jacques-la-Boucherie, the tower of which is still a 
Paris landmark. 

Mr Burland gives some valuable pointers to the influence of alchemy 
on literature. Goethe, for example, was greatly impressed by some of the 
philosophic alchemists, and his Faust, unlike the power-seeking Faustus 
depicted by Christopher Marlowe, is no puffer; he is an alchemist ard- 
ently seeking enlightenment. 

What interests me most in this respect is the curious parallel that I see 
between the Symbolist doctrine of “correspondences’ and the theory enunci- 
ated in the basic treatise attributed to Hermes Trismegistus: ‘That which 
is above is like that which is below, and that which is below is like that 
which is above’. In Symbolist terms, this could mean that Reality is re- 
flected by phenomena, and that the latter are aspects of an ideal unity (cf. 
Baudelaire’s Correspondances). 

Mr Burland does not discuss (this is not a reproach) a philological 
problem that has haunted me for years: Does the word ‘alchemy’ itself 
stem from ancient Egypt? The Arabs borrowed the term from the 
Alexandrian Greeks, prefixing their definite article al, so that the late Greek 
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chemeia became alkimiya, which was handed on to the West by Arabian 
alchemists. 

But I cannot help wondering (I am no expert in this field, of course) 
whether chemeia (lıke alkimiya) is an adaptation of the name which the 
Egyptians gave to their ‘black’ (i.e. fertile) regions. The consonants of thıs 
name are K(or more strictly Q)MT. The T is merely a feminine ending, 
so that the basic consonants are KM. The vowels usually (I think) added 
by Egyptologists are E and I, giving such forms as Kemit ot Qemit, Kemi 
of Qemi, etc. Could chemeia thus have meant, orginally, ‘Egyptian 
science’? Thanks to the unfortunate destruction of the great library of 
Alexandria, the question is perhaps unanswerable. 

Incidentally, it is intersting to remark that Leconte de Lisle, in Néférou- 
Ra, calls Egypt ‘la terre de Khémi’. Apparently he found this name in 
one of the many learned publications that he consulted when preparıng 
his Poémes barbares. 


Melbourne A. R. CHISHOLM 


AUSTRALIA IN WESTERN IMAGINATIVE PROSE WRITINGS 
1600-1960: AN ANTHOLOGY AND A HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Werner P. Friederich. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1967. 


As its sub-title indicates, this study is partly an anthology and partly a 
literary history. Professor Friederich has chosen to explore the surprisingly 
rich fund of writing about Australia by non-Australians, from 1660 almost 
to the present, and finding himself confronted with an embarrassment of 
material, has restricted his survey to prose. Australia of course had an 
existence in the European imagination even before its discovery and colon- 
ization, so that Professor Friederich 18 able to include La Terre Australe 
Connue (1676) of the defrocked monk Gabriel Foigny, who represented 
Australia as a community of hermaphroditic nudists, and the utopian fan- 
tasy of Denis Vairasse, L’Histoire des Sévarambes—influenced as it is by 
the account of the voyage of Pelsaert. 

When the First Settlement is reached, Professor Friederich oddly sets 
aside the ‘foundation journals’ and cites from Nordhoff and Hall’s Botany 
Bay. Although this satisfies the criterion of ‘imaginative prose writing — 
a criterion which does not exclude Mark Twain’s travel-book later—it 
remains a fictional reconstruction belonging to 1941. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is represented mainly by Kingsley, Trollope and (refreshingly), E. W. 
Hornung. Francis Adams, curiously, is not mentioned. The outcome of 
Mark Twain’s lecture tour of 1895, Following the Equator, is well repre- 
sented, although we are not given the comment that Twain confided to his 
Notebook in the Indian Ocean: ‘The native Australian is as vain of his 
unpretty country as if it were the final masterpiece of God.’ 

The space devoted to Hornung and the relegation to a minor place— 
for the purpose of this study—of D. H. Lawrence’s Kangaroo indicates the 
independence of Professor Friederich’s treatment of the English writers 
The main strength of his book, however, is the prominence he allows to 
writing about Australia in languages other than English. Parallel texts 
make these writings accessible, from the account of the voyage of Quiros 
in 1606 to Filippo Sacchi’s novel of Italian labourers in Queensland in 
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1954. There are generous quotations from the German novelist Gerstacker 
and Esther Landolt, and a valuable chapter on the literary career of Paul 
Wenz, correspondent of André Gide and friend of Chris Brennan. This is 
a book that helps to fill a gap. 


University of Sydney G. A. WILKES 


THE MOVEMENT OF ENGLISH PROSE. Ian A. Gordon. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana University Press, 1966, pp. ix + 182 


THE word ‘movement’ in the title refers at once to the historical develop- 
ment of English prose and to the movement (the fashionable word ‘struc- 
ture’ is equivalent but more static in implication) of a particular sentence. 
This announces no small task, and the easy movement of Professor Gor- 
don’s own prose, which is that which Hazlitt called ‘the genuine familiar 
or truly English style’, will not disguise the scholarship and density of 
argument necessary to accomplish it. To these qualities he adds the taste 
of a connoisseur of prose, equally at home in all periods, though the 
recent past (roughly the period covered by copy-ight) is omitted, select- 
ing significant extracts from what we feel to be a reading of enormous 
range, particularly when we notice how often the variety within the style 
of a single writer is observed (e.g Caxton p. 56), or the best-known 
writings of an author are shown to be not the most representative (e.g. 
Alfred p 39). 

As a history of prose the book ‘fills a gap’ but, more ambitiously, it sets 
out to bridge the gap, discussed at length recently in Essays in Criticism, 
between the student of language and the literary scholar. There are many 
successes in this attempt—for example the observetion that the borrowing 
of Latin words affected the movement and rhythm of the English sentence 
(p. 76-7), a discussion of the periodic sentence in which grammatical and 
stylistic discussion interacts (p. 78), a discussion of the exact meaning of 
seventeenth-century conjunctions with stylistic implications (p.115), and 
especially, in Chapter 16, a study which leads smoothly from a description 
of the language used in novels to some very penetrating observations on 
the technique of the novel. 

The most basic link between language and literature, which gives coher- 
ence to the whole book, is the assumption that English prose is ultimately 
based on English speech, and that the mainstream of English prose which 
underlies such developments as Ciceronian, Senecen, Romantic and other 
styles is speech-based prose. The theory is attractive because we are per- 
suaded that there is such a ‘prose of the centre’, and its continued vitality 
suggests some underlying source of energy. 

It would be difficult, however, to prove or disprove that the stabilizing 
basis of the plain style is the continuity of speech. Speech and writing 
become so interrelated in literate communities that it is easy to detect 
influences either way, and in early stages of the language we know too 
little about current speech rhythms. Old English with its significant differ- 
ences of quantity in vowels must have sounded rather different from 
modern speech, and the most certain influence of speech rhythms in early 
Germanic literature is in the alliterative and rhythmical devices of poetry, 
which have less in common with the plain style than with Ælfric’s later 
alliterative and rhythmical sermons, with Wulfstan or Browne, Johnson’s 
predictable rhythms or Churchill’s speeches. It is az least possible that the 
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largely uncharted styles of medieval Latin, especially the Scholastics, had 
more significance in the formation of both English and French sentence 
structure than is usually suspected. 

Professor Gordon’s book is rich in accomplishment but its scope ensures 
that it will be equally rich in suggestions for further work. Whether a 
scholar in this field sets out to extend or subvert the details of this book, 
he will owe its writer a very great debt for the clarity and coherence with 
which he has presented a lately neglected but permanentiy important 
subject, 


University of Adelaide G. W. TURNER 
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TWO EARLY ŒDIPUS WORKS BY 
JEAN COCTEAU 
DAVID BANCROFT 


The University of New England 


JEAN CoCTEAU'S interest in the plays of Sophocles and the Oedipus 
legend is well known and has been discussed on many occasions, 
but with almost exclusive reference to his most popular play, La 
Machine Infernale (1932). Most critics have tended to ignore the 
two Oedipus works that preceded this play, namely Oedipe-Roi 
(1925) and Oedipus Rex (1926-27), the latter being an opera-, 
oratorio written in collaboration with Igor Stravinsky. Reference 
to these two early works will, however, assist us to understand 
more closely the deep personal significance which the Oedipus 
legend held for Cocteau, particularly at this decisive period in his 
career when the poet was recognizing the need for total submission 
to his own inevitable destiny. To study these two works will also 
reveal a number of technical and aesthetic problems that were of 
considerable importance to Cocteau at this time, as well as provide 
a more complete backcloth for future studies of La Machine 
Infernale itself. 

Oedipe-Roi was not, any more than Cocteau’s earlier play 
Antigone, a translation. Cocteau labelled it ‘adaptation libre’. The 
text had close affinities with the text of the opera he was preparing 
for Stravinsky: ‘Je le tire du premier travail de l’opéra-oratorio 
en latin Oedipus Rex, en collaboration avec Igor Stravinsky’ 
(p.2).4 Cocteau’s method of work was simple. Generally speak- 
ing he adhered closely to the original text inasmuch as he extracted 
from the text the clear thread of crucial development, casting aside 
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all that was not absolutely necessary to the implacable movement 
forward of the action. The adaptation moves at an incredible pace. 
Both in his two adaptations of Sophocles and in the play Orphée 
written about the same time, Cocteau had evidently set himself 
the task of really coming to grips with the question of structure. 
The three texts read like bald statements of thought which carry 
the reader or the spectator along without allowing a moment more 
than is necessary. The infernal machine of destiny works at high 
speed according to a sense of time which is not that of normality. 
Just as Orphée (1950) was to orchestrate the earlier enunciations 
of themes in Orphée (1925), so the play La Machine Infernale 
was to reproduce the Oedipus legend according to the values of 
extended time perspective to which we are more accustomed. 
Oedipus Rex and Oedipe-Roi, however, exist merely as the 
essential elements in the structure of the legend. Cocteau himself, 
identifying himself to some extent with Oedipus, plaything of the 
gods, symbol of disorder, yet who will be used as an agent through 
whom the true order of things is restored and evil expelled from 
Thebes, considered the adaptation of the play as a technical 
exercise: 
‘Il s’agissait moins d’une esquisse rapide que de retendre un 
vieux chef-d'oeuvre, le dérider, déblayer ses matières mortes, 
enlever la patine qui donne le change à la longue sur une oeuvre 
médiocre mais n’ajoute rien aux chefs-d’oeuvre, quoi qu’on en 
dise” (p. 2). 
The substructure basic to Sophocles’ masterpiece is laid bare in 
the Cocteau adaptation—Cocteau’s method being to extract the 
very foundation of dialogue and action without which the original 
play would fall apart (and this, in fact, with only a very small 
amount of elaboration and invention towards the end of the play, 
constituted the entire adaptation). The severity and discipline 
imposed by Cocteau upon himself in order to perceive and under- 
stand the secrets of structure can be seen in many places, of which 
perhaps the best example is in his version of the 31 lines of the 
original Sophocles text, 11404-431 which Cocteau renders simply 
thus: 


CHORUS: La colère vous charge l’un et l’autre. 

TIRESIAS: Tu es roi, mais je sers le dieu. Ecoutel C’est toi 
Paveugle! 
Tu ne vois pas oü tu habites, avec qui tu habites, de 
quoi tu es né. 
Tu vis caché à toi-même. Tu es ton propre piège. 
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La malédiction aux pieds terribles de ta mère et de 


ton père 
Te chassera un jour sans gîte et sans yeux. 
OEDIPUS: Moi, je te chasse! Je te chassel (pp. 18-19.) 


Towards the end of the play the adaptatian becomes slightly 
freer, but the most important addition to the text is the: Prologue, 
spoken in front of the curtain by the actor who plays the rôle of 
the Chorus, ‘en habit noir’ (p.7). The Prologue tells the story of 
the legend, preparing the spectator for the action to follow and 
suggesting certain points of emphasis which were of significance to 
Cocteau himself, as a poet. He was to use much the same tech- 
nique again in La Machine Infernale. Given that in this adapta- 
tion Cocteau was deliberately including only that which was 
crucial to the understanding of the play, it is interesting to consider 
the play for a moment in terms of the affinities Cocteau may have 
seen between himself and the story of Oedipus. 

The theme of the adaptation is quite consc.ously that of light 
(and in this context we may recall the symbol of light at the end 
of Orphée). Light is the symbol of truth—the state to which the 
gods scheme to bring Oedipus at the end of the tragedy. Not only 
does the text move towards the simple line that is the culmination 
of the tragedy, ‘Lumière est faite’ (p. 40), when the totality of sin 
and evil is finally revealed to Oedipus, after which he performs the 
act of expiation and submits to his destiny, but it is also the basic 
factor stressed in the notes on the décor which Cocteau wrote to 
accompany the published text: 


‘La lumière, au lieu de descendre, croîtra jusqu’à la fin. La 
pièce commence dans l’ombre et se termine en plein soleil, 
Oedipe aveugle. Lorsque la vérité se devinz, le mur du fond 
s'approche peu à peu jusqu’à rejoindre complètement le prati- 
cable sur la dernière réplique de Jocaste’ (p. 5). 


The same symbolic value was achieved musical y by Stravinsky in 
Oedipus Rex in the fine scoring of ‘Lux facta es? (Section 169).2 
The ascent to light machinated by the gods Zor Oedipus passes 
through several phases, each clearly distinct yet inextricable from 
the network of inevitability. This provides the basic symbolism 
which surrounds the legendary Oedipus and shows to what extent 
Cocteau was able to identify himself with Oedipus. ‘Sans le savoir, 
Oedipe est aux prises avec les forces qui nous surveillent de l’autre 
côté de la mort’ (p.8). This implies an important reason for 
writing the Prologue, in that Cocteau was attempting to bring the 
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audience into closer contact with the classical story by stressing the 
immediacy of the gods’ activities, trying to make these gods part 
of the present world as much as they were an integral part of the 
classical world. This was fundamental to Cocteau’s belief, and is 
one of the most significant aspects of Cocteau’s own ‘classical 
spirit”, in that the pantheon of gods (Cocteau’s hierarchy of persons 
in the au-delà) was to him a reality as basic as was the existence 
of the gods in the ancient Greek world; he saw that it was their 
whim to devise the course of a man in this life, and that he could 
never escape the gods’ decrees. The forces ‘qui nous surveillent’ 
were very positive forces and symbolised the existence of a world 
of personages who were no less an integral part of the totality of 
the universe than was the case in the ancient world. It is possible 
to take this parallel even further, and to suggest that just as Greek 
thought accepted the notion that gods could assume tangible, 
bodily form, so Cocteau may have seen in the master-figures who 
turned him towards the true path of poetry—Diaghilev, Stravinsky, 
Picasso and Radiguet—direct manifestations of these divine forces 
at work on himself. 

‘Ce n’est pas une pièce de théâtre que vous allez voir, mais un 
supplice, une cause célébre, un procés. Un homme au comble de 
la chance découvre un jour qu’il était joué par les dieux sans 
cœur” (p.9). In these closing words of the Prologue we can see to 
wbat extent Cocteau did in fact identify himself with the Oedipus 
legend: once again there is the symbol of crisis, the conversion of 
the ‘prince frivole’, who lived in glory until the gods showed him 
the real path of his destiny. Like the young ‘prince frivole’, 
Oedipus, King of Thebes, is grand in his glory. He is proud, is 
acclaimed by the people, is triumphant. His pride and glory take 
precedence over all other spontaneous feeling: ‘Je suis venu, moi, 
Oedipe, le célébre. Parle. Je serais une brute si je ne m’apitoyais 
pas’ (p. 11). The Chorus calls upon Oedipus to save the people: 
‘Il y va de ta gloire’ (p.11). Oedipus declares that he knows of 
their state: ‘Nul ne souffre autant que moi’ (p.11). This is an 
important notion, for the ascent to light is to be conceived also as 
an ascent to true suffering . The artificiality of feeling at the 
beginning of the play contrasts sharply with the tragic suffering of 
Oedipus living in the revelation of the truth. From the days of Le 
Potomak Cocteau gradually identified genuine suffering with the 
poet’s awareness of his destiny—a tragic destiny, but superior to 
the artificiality of the previous state. 

In the Prologue, Cocteau asks: ‘Mais quel est cet ange noir qui 
accompagne Oedipe, qui lui bande et débande les yeux?” (p. 9). 
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Although this is essentially an image used to evoke the implacable 
and changing fortunes of Oedipus, there is nevertheless one charac- 
ter in the play who does accelerate Oedipus” recognition of the 
truth, namely Tirésias, whose own physical blindness is the symbol 
of his visionary insight into the true light. It is Tirésias whose 
accusations exasperate and terrify Oedipus, and who provokes the 
crisis, but who, at the same time, leaves the uliimate realization of 
the truth to Oedipus, confident that the divine workings are such 
that ‘Les choses se sauront malgré mon silence’ (p.16). If we 
compare the function of Tirésias with that of Heurtebise in the 
Orpheus works, it can be seen that they both serve precisely the 
same function, both precipitating the crisis, exasperating the hero, 
yet both putting the responsibility for the ultimate awareness on to 
the individual hero. When this awareness is realized, it is accom- 
panied by a symbolic deprivation of physical sight (blindness in 
the case of Oedipus, death in the case of Orphée). Dependence on 
visual reality implies a blindness of the soul. Tirésias says to 
Oedipus: ‘C’est toi l’aveugle. Tu ne vois pas où tu habites, avec 
qui tu habites, de qui tu es né. Tu vis caché & toi-méme’ (p. 18). 
This false supremacy of visual reality, of the single plane perspec- 
tive, of evident representation, was one of the creative criteria 
which Cocteau himself had been able to escape several years 
previously. Until the poet is thrown back upcn his own intuitive 
realities, until the conceptual reality takes precedence over the 
merely visible, until the soul is purified of all its limitations—until 
this can be achieved, there can be no light. 

It is interesting to note that the ‘truth’ appea-s twice to Oedipus, 
but only the second time is he prepared to accept it. The oracle 
and the divination of Tirésias threaten his stability, and fill him 
with a fear that only serves to destroy the equilibrium of his mind 
for the moment. Puzzled by the oracle he seeks to prove it wrong 
rather than accept the truth, We may recall that in the play 
Orphée the poet also underwent a similar experience whereby he 
had to descend into the world of the au-delà twice before he finally 
perceived the truth of that world. It is obvious that the ascent of 
Oedipus to the light and that of Orphée to the true poetic state 
follow closely the development of Cocteau’s awn creative aware- 
ness. After his first artistic crisis Cocteau devoted his life to the 
act of creating poetry—but it was only after the second crisis that 
he began to discover the poetic state as a creative reality within 
himself. The searching, the self-examination, the initiation into 
suffering are an essential part of the purification that accompanies 
the revelation of the truth: this is so of both Cedipus and Orphée 
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as it is of Cocteau. The machine is implacable once the wheels 
have been set in motion: truth will out in spite of all. This 
explains both Tirésias and Heurtebise’s confidence, and it is 
accepted by the Chorus as an inevitable process: ‘Un homme 
veut fuir les oracles qui arrivent du centre de la terre, mais les 
oracles s’acharnent et s’enroulent autour de lui. Le devin épou- 
vante la vérité terriblement, terriblement” (p.20). Oedipus’ 
hostility towards Tirésias is merely indicative of his fear mingled 
with pride. He devotes himself immediately to the quest for the 
truth. His headlong rush to absolute knowledge has its parallel in 
Orphée’s own ectasy as he realizes the necessity for his own death. 
Normality, tranquillity, unchallenged acceptance, the status quo— 
these are of no use to Oedipus now. ‘Je saurai les choses” (p. 34), 
he repeats. Complete truth is now the only satisfaction. ‘Sciam’ 
sings Oedipus in the opera-oratorio in one of the finest musical 
moments (Section 131)—the triumph over pride and fear. And 
like Eurydice, Jocaste is the first to understand the truth, and 
unsuccessfully trying to turn Oedipus aside from his search for 
that truth, escapes in suicide. Oedipus is left alone, like Orphée, to 
discover the truth. ‘Cet Oedipe, si fier de deviner tout. Il est dans 
le piège. Il est le seul de ne pas s’en apercevoir. La vérité le frappe 
sur la tête. Il tombe. Il tombe de haut’ (Section 131). In know- 
ledge there is only suffering and acceptance, which is at once 
expiation and purification. In the moment of truth, Oedipus has 
no pride. He accepts, and knows that he must henceforth live in 
that state. In this moment of truth he becomes a part of eternity 
itself: ‘L’homme et le néant se valent’ (p. 40). There is no time: 
only the present which transcends all barriers: ‘L’oeil du temps 
perce la nuit profonde. Il t'a découvert malgré toi’ (p.40). 
Cocteau’s own crisis led him from the glory of the prince frivole 
and the notoriety of a modernist to a recognition of that supremacy 
in art of the ‘nuit du corps humain’ in which the poet’s true reality 
lies concealed. Oedipus’ physical blindness at the end of the play 
is symbolic of that same recognition: ‘Je suis le roi devenu nuit. 
Je suis de la nuit en plein jour’ (p. 43). 

From the destiny that was prepared for him and from the 
realization of that destiny, there was never an escape for Oedipus. 
From hero, glorious king, pride, superficiality of feeling, facile 
honour and triumphs, to the inevitable suffering and solitude of a 
pure state, this is the legend of Oedipus, and in the skeleton 
structure of Oedipe-Roi, we can see that the story of Oedipus was 
a symbolic one for Cocteau, for the poet has now fully understood 
the nature of the two crises which he himself had undergone, and 
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was now convinced that he had at last been initiated into the true 
perception of poetic reality. 

It was during this period of association with the Ballets Russes 
and Picasso that Cocteau first evolved his theory of the poésie de 
théâtre, which was to be a form of spectacle, necessarily a work of 
collective creation, of poetic realism, in which unity of expression 
was achieved primarily through rhythm, and in which pretext, sur- 
prise, and all contributing elements were to se-ve the cause of the 
synthesis. As though by way of vindication of such an aesthetic 
in the face of avant-garde surrealism, Cocteat. worked with Stra- 
vinsky to create what surely must have been one of the most 
astounding experiences of dramatic synthesis in the history of 
modern art: Oedipus Rex. No doubt the success of this venture 
contributed greatly to Cocteau’s confidence in persevering along 
the path of what he felt to be his chosen destiny. 

Oedipus Rex was published under the joint authorship of Stra- 
vinsky and Cocteau: ‘Opéra-oratorio en ceux actes d’aprés 
Sophocle par I. Stravinsky et J. Cocteau’. For this reason, Oedipus 
Rex may be legitimately numbered amongst Cocteau’s complete 
works. 

The first positive element to determine the course of Cocteau’s 
creative processes was the command of discipline, of technique 
and of structure—in short the intuitive assimilation into his own 
thought of a ‘neo-classical’ style. While evidence of this is also to 
be found in the adaptation for Oedipus Rex, this work primarily 
represents the culmination of a belief in the mexorable demands 
of an implacable destiny, forcing the poet to write true poetry, to 
contemplate the light which exists beyond the single plane perspec- 
tive of ordinary perception. It is this self-identification with 
Oedipus vis-à-vis his destiny, the classical discipline which deter- 
mined the simplicity of the text, the restless tension and constant 
movement forward of the action, the complete objectivity of the 
dramatic realization of the subject, the tragic fatality of life in the 
hands of the gods, the epic grandeur which emerges unadorned 
from the simplicity of the structure, and the subordination of tech- 
nique and means of expression to the effect of the whole, which 
have made the opera-oratorio Oedipus Rex not only one of the 
finest masterpieces of contemporary music-drama, but also one of 
the most perfect of the ‘neo-classical’ works of art—classical, that 
is, in terms of subject, thought, and technique. 

The classicism inherent in the libretto of Oedipus Rex was sup- 
plemented by technical procedures adopted by Stravinsky that had 
their origins in the traditions of classical opera and oratorio— 
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though musical influences can also be traced to the music of the 
Orthodox church, Mussorgsky, and Russian folf music. The formal 
structure of the music is masterly. The focal point of the opera- 
oratorio is the long mezzo-soprano solo sung by Jocaste at the 
beginning of the second act, which is eventually transformed into 
a duet between Jocaste and Oedipus, culminating in the highly 
dramatic solo phrase, sung by Oedipus, ‘Sciam’. Jocaste’s röle is 
made the more superbly dramatic by the fact that this is the only 
point in the entire work at which a female voice is heard. The 
structural unity of the work is ensured by the skilful scoring of the 
opening and closing bars. The opera opens fortissimo with full 
orchestra and male chorus, the voices singing in a very measured 
chorus, while the strings (aided by flutes and trombone) execute 
a very rhythmic motif. The opera closes pianissimo tranquillo, with 
male chorus, timpani, ’cellos and basses (although for the final 
four bars the chorus is silent). The contrast in ‘quantity’ between 
the opening and closing bars is dramatically as well as musically 
effective. Unity is carefully preserved in three ways at the end of 
the opera: 


i. immediately prior to the pianissimo section (at section 200), 
the orchestra repeats the rhythmic motif of the opening 
chorus, while the full male chorus sings fortissimo a meas- 

“ . ured phrase; 


ii. the final section (201) has the same metrical structure as the 
opening chorus; 

iii. the beat for the opening and closing bars must be identical; 
according to the manuscript instructions of Stravinsky him- 
self. 


Within this general framework, the contrasts between solos and 
choruses are most effective, while the dramatic impact of the eight 
major choral climaxes (at sections 1, 21, 25, 60, 68, 90, 162, and 
196-200) clearly portrays what Mellers meant when he referred to 
the ‘frightening grandeur’® of Oedipus Rex. 

Over the possibility of collaborating with Cocteau Stravinsky 
was enthusiastic from the first and seems to have completely for- 
gotten the disagreement which arose between them after the 
publication of Le Cog et l'Arlequin. ‘I had been frequently 
attracted by the idea of collaborating with him. I recall that at 
one time or another we had sketched out various plans but some- 
thing had always arisen to prevent their materialization.’? Cocteau’s 
stage adaptation of Antigone which Stravinsky had seen in Paris 
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had impressed the composer greatly: ‘He had a sense of values 
and an eye and feeling for detail which always become of primary 
importance with him. This applies alike to the movements of the 
actors, the setting, the costumes, and, indeed, all the accessories.” 
Cocteau was so enthusiastic in his own turn for the joint method 
of interpretation and production of Oedipus Rex that for the 
reprise of Antigone in 1927, he adapted the mask developed for 
the opera-oratorio to this earlier play. According to Stravinsky, 
Cocteau himself was highly enthusiastic about the whole enterprise 
and set to work on the libretto after about two months of constant 
communication and preparation with Stravinsky as to the style 
of.work they should present. We must remember that by this time 
Stravinsky was more convinced than ever that the original stage- 
spectacle to which he had contributed enormously in the early 
Diaghilev period was not a pure form of musical theatre. He 
believed that music and drama were two entirely individual media 
of artistic expression, and that they must always be allowed to 
exist independently of each other. And in much the same way 
as Balanchine had subordinated the choreography of his revival of 
Le Sacre du printemps to the music, in that it became a purely 
abstract presentation, so Stravinsky also used Cocteau’s already 
incredibly abbreviated adaptation of Sophocles in a semi-abstract 
way, subordinating it to the exigencies of the musical expression. 
‘The text thus becomes purely phonetic material for the composer. 
He can dissect it at will and concentrate all his attention on its 
primarily constituent element—that is to say, on the syllable.”® 
The text evokes in starkest simplicity the fundamental elements 
of the tragedy. For example, the presentation of Oedipus’ pride 
in the first scene is musically woven around the simple text: 
‘Liberi, vos liberabo, Liberabo vos a peste. Ego clarissimus 
Oedipus, ego Oedipus, vos diligo. Ego Oedipus vos servabo’ (Sec- 
tions 16-18). Oedipus sings no more than is absolutely vital to the 
intrinsic structure of the tragedy. The musical interest broadly 
speaking lies in the contrast developed between the ascent of 
Oedipus from pride and self-confidence to fear and humility in the 
truth, and the stark, almost liturgical commentaries on the action 
by the male chorus. E. W. White has rightly said that a mood of 
‘prophetic fatalism’1® marks the utterances of the Chorus, while 
Tansman has interpreted Stravinsky’s work as follows: 


‘L’action dramatique se déroule uniquement dans la sonorité 
conjuguée de la musique et du texte. Le rôle du récit dans cette 
` action dramatique est conçu plastiquement, les acteurs ne jouant 
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pas, mais chantant des airs ‘en intermédiaires du récit’. L'action 
reste, par conséquent, nettement statique, figée dans son immo- 
bilité monumentale qui en souligne le tragique abstrait.” 


Monumental and sculptural would seem to be the most apt conno- 
tations for the aesthetics determining the treatment of this text. 
Within the medium of musical expression all elements were sub- 
ordinate to the whole, and that whole was a perfect synthesis. 
The impact of the statuesque grandeur of the mise en scène as 
Cocteau and Stravinsky conceived it was to remain with Cocteau 
and to influence profoundly his own staging of the 1952 revival 
of Oedipus Rex, and may well have contributed to that concep- 
tion of acting in the film Orphée for which he was so severely 
criticised. The writing of Oedipus Rex was a severe discipline for 
both author and composer, and it was of this composition that 
Stravinsky was to write: ‘it is the need for order without which 
nothing can be achieved’.18 For Stravinsky it represented the cul- 
mination of his theatrical musical works subsequent to Le Sacre, 
while for Cocteau the theatrical conception constituted a stage in 
the natural evolution of his interest in synthetic production and 
formal structure which dated from Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel. 

The statuesque quality of the production was inherent in the 
very nature of the basic conception of the work and was funda- 
mental to the mise en scéne. ‘Sauf Tirésias, le Berger, et le 
Messager, les personnages habitent leurs costumes construits et 
leurs masques. Ils ne bougent que des bras et de la tête. Ils 
doivent avoir lair de statues vivantes” (Introduction). Masks 
changed according to the symbolic state being evoked. When 
Oedipus is blind, for instance, he wears a different mask. Stage 
device was not concealed, and effects were even related to the 
féerique: “La disparition et la réapparition d’Oedipe au deuxième 
acte se produisent lentement, sur place, par une trappe, comme 
dans les f&eries’ (Introduction). Jocaste occupies a small balcony, 
or niche, concealed by a curtain which opens to reveal her presence 
when she sings. From this same niche the Messenger sings the 
magnificent motif: ‘Divum Jocastae caput mortuum’ (Sections 172, 
178,.186). Creon stands high on a rock, from which, beneath him; 
Tirésias emerges to sing his prophecies. ‘Tirésias est l’esprit de 
vérité, Pesprit de la fontaine de la vérité. Nuit complete’ (Intro- 
duction). Cocteau’s symbolism of truth and darkness permeated 
this production as it did the earlier adaptation. Lighting had an 
important rôle, especially in the Tirésias scene—the intensity of 
the spotlights piercing the stage darkness as Tirésias sings of the 
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impending tragedy. ‘De cette grotte sort Tirésias, vague statue 
couverte de voiles qui flottent autour d’elle et que les projecteurs 
suivent partout. Après avoir chanté, Tirésias rentre dans la grotte, 
le rocher se referme et on redonne la lumière’ (Introduction). A 
massive sculptural effect determined the visual presence of the 
Chorus. ‘Le chœur, au premier plan, se dissimule derrière: une 
sorte de bas-relief en trois étages de gradins. Ce bas-relief de 
draperies sculpturales ne laisse passer que les figures des choristes’ 
(Introduction). The Speaker (‘en habit noir’) addressed the 
audience as would a lecturer, presenting the action of the drama in 
a completely impassive voice. The accumulative effect of the mise 
en scène was one of absolute objectivity, monumental grandeur 
and of static action, in which ‘la musique fige l’action dramatique 
plus que jamais”.# In spite of Constant Lambert’s usual hostility 
to Stravinsky,"® in spite of accusations of gratuitous time-travelling 
and musical dishonesty, in spite of occasional incongruities in the 
score of Oedipus Rex, the Cocteau-Stravinsky ‘art grafted on art’ 
produced a work of immense seriousness, structural grandeur, of 
simplicity and objectivity, perhaps not without an echo of the 
pagan feeling of Le Sacre. The tragic implacability of the theme 
moves forward to an almost overwhelming apotheosis in some 
fifty minutes, leaving one with the impression that the whole 
essence of tragedy is the more terrifying as a result of the work’s 
very objectivity; Oedipus Rex is revealed as a great masterpiece. 


NOTES 


1 All page references in the text to Oedipe-Roi are to the 1955 edition, 
published by Plon. This text is more definitive than that which appears in 
the Oeuvres Completes. 

* All page references in the text are to Oedipus Rex, the 1948 revised 
version, published by Boosey and Hawkes. 

*The reference is to an early volume of verse, Le Prince Frivole, which 
Cocteau eventually wished destroyed. 

* The first crisis took place in 1913, following the première of Stravinsky's 
Le Sacre du printemps; the second followed his association with Picasso 
and Radiguet in the early 1920s, 

“First performed by the Ballets Russes, Oedipus Rex was the last opera 
ever staged by Diaghilev. 

“W. Mellers, Man and his music, (Barrie and Rockliff, 1962), p. 1011. 
tI. Stravinsky, An autobiography, (Norton and Company, 1962), p. 125. 
*ibid., pp. 125-126. 

"ibid., p. 128. 
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SE. W. White, Stravinsky, (John Lehmann, 1948), p. 118. 

* A, Tansman, Igor Stravinsky, (Amiot-Dumont, 1948), pp. 248-249, 

” See especially J. Cocteau, Journal d'un inconnu, (Gallimard, 1952), pp. 
219-220. 

*T. Stravinsky, op. cit, p. 131. 

“A. Tanman, op. cit, p. 247. 

2 See C. Lambert, Music ho!, (Pelican Books, 1948), p.75. 
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‘BLEAK HOUSE’ AND ‘THE SCARLET LETTER’ 


E. STOKES 
University of Tasmania 


Ir was while re-reading the scene in Bleak House in which Tulk- 
inghorn reveals to Lady Dedlock that he has completed his case 
against her, but enjoins her to keep her secret (B.H. XLI)' that I 
first found myself teased by recollections of another novel (or, 
as its author preferred to describe it, ‘romancz’) published a few 
years before Bleak House — The Scarlet Letter. 

When Lady Dedlock asks Tulkinghorn, ‘Am I to hide my 
guilt, as I have done so many years?’, I was reminded that 
Arthur Dimmesdale hides his guilt for seven years. When she asks, 
‘I am to drag my present life on, holding its pains at your plea- 
sure, day by day?’ I was struck by the accuracy of the descrip- 
tion of Dimmesdale’s ordeal, his life preserved by Chillingworth 
only that Chillingworth may protract the unholy pleasure of his 
revenge. (As Hester says to Chillingworth, “Your clutch is on 
his life, and you cause him to die daily a living death’ (S.L. XIV).) 
And when Lady Dedlock finally demands. ‘I am to remain on 
this gaudy platform, on which my miserable deception has been so 
long acted, and it is to fall beneath me when you give the 
signal?’ I was firmly convinced of a connection between the 
two novels: Lady Dedlock’s ‘gaudy platform’ can hardly fail to 
remind anyone who has read The Scarlet Letter both of the scaf- 
fold, the ‘pedestal of infamy’ on which Hester and her child are 
publicly exposed for three hours at the beginning of the novel, on 
which Dimmesdale stands with Hester and Pearl in the darkness, 
and is revealed to Chillingworth by the lurid ‘ight of the meteor, 
and on which Dimmesdale at last publicly acknowledges his guilt 
and dies; and of the pulpit, from which Dimmesdale preaches 
with ‘sad, persuasive eloquence’, seeming to his congregation ‘a 
miracle of holiness’, while he is to himself ‘utterly a pollution and 
a lie’ (S.L. XD. 

Any lingering doubts that memories of The Scarlet Letter were 
strongly present in Dickens’s mind when he wrote Bleak House 
were dispelled when I came upon this passege a few chapters 
later: ‘Mr Vholes . . . took his long thin shadow away. I thought 
of it on the outside of the coach, passing over all the sunny land- 
scape between us and London, chilling the seed in the ground as it 
glided along.” (B.H., XLV). Surely Esther’s fancy about the black- 
garbed legal vampire, Vholes, is too strikingly similar to Hester’s 
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fancy about the blighting blackness and coldness of her necro- 
mancer-husband Chillingworth, to be merely coincidental? “Hester 
gazed after him a little while, looking with a half-fanciful curiosity 
to see whether the tender grass of early spring would not be 
blighted beneath him ... did the sun, which shone so brightly 
everywhere else, really fall upon him? Or was there, as it rather 
seemed, a circle of ominous shadow moving along with his deform- 
ity whichever way he turned himself?’ (S.L., XVII). 

None of Dickens’s recent critics seems to have suggested any 
possibility of Dickens’s indebtedness to Hawthorne, so it was re- 
assuring to find that such an indebtedness was suspected by one 
critic of their own time, a decade before the publication of Bleak 
House. Evert Augustus Duyckinck, in his review of the second 
edition of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales (1842), made this com- 
ment: ‘It would seem to us at times, in the sad and fanciful 
passages (for Hawthorne writes these), that Mr Dickens must 
have seen them, so great is the resemblance, in such parts, of the 
two authors. The Little Nell of the latter is greatly and deservedly 
admired, but we hazard nothing in saying, that in the finer portions 
of sentiment, Hawthorne is fully equal to the author of the Old 
Curiosity Shop.” It was more reassuring to find that Duyckinck 
was right, that Dickens was indeed an admirer of Hawthorne’s 
tales. John Forster records that ‘In Mr Hawthorne’s earlier books 
he had taken especial pleasure; his Mosses from an Old Manse 
having been the first book he placed in my hands on his return 
from America, with reiterated injunctions to read it.” It was most 
reassuring to find that Dickens had indeed read The Scarlet Letter 
within a year or so of its publication, and probably less than a 
year before the first part of Bleak House was published. Forster, 
remarking that there was never much notice of his reading in 
Dickens’s letters, quotes this passage from a letter, presumably 
written during the summer of 1851: ‘ “I finished the Scarlet Letter 
yesterday, It falls off sadly after that fine opening scene. The psy- 
chological part of the story is very much overdone, and not truly 
done I think. Their suddenness of meeting and agreeing to go away 
together, after all those years, is very poor. Mr Chillingworth ditto. 
The child out of nature altogether. And Mr Dimmisdale [sic] 
certainly never could have begotten her.” There is no further 
mention of Hawthorne’s work in Forster’s Life, but in view of 
Dickens’s interest in Hawthorne’s work, it would seem extremely 
likely that he also read The House of the Seven Gables, published 
in April 1851, before he began work on Bleak House, of which 
the first part was published in March 1852. 
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Dickens’s verdict on The Scarlet Letter was almost completely 
unfavourable; nevertheless it is my contention that the passages I 
have cited are only the most obvious evidence that Dickens, prob- 
ably unconsciously, in the novel that is now usually regarded as 
marking the beginning of his ‘major phase’, owed much to Haw- 
thorne. One may surmise, in the first place, that Dickens got from 
Hawthorne general encouragement in the direction of sombre 
romance. The last curt sentence in Dickens’s preface, written in 
August 1853 (‘In Bleak House I have purposely dwelt upon the 
romantic side of familiar things’), seems like a shorthand version 
of what Hawthorne had said more fully, two years before, in the 
preface to The House of the Seven Gables. Wh2ther or not Dickens 
had in mind Hawthorne’s statement about the latitude claimed by 
the writer of Romance, it seems obvious that in Bleak House he 
did (to borrow Hawthorne’s terms) ‘so manage his atmospherical 
medium as to . . . deepen and enrich the shadows of the picture’ 
more consciously and carefully than he had ever done before.’ It 
seems at least possible that his mingling of ‘the Marvellous’, 
especially in “The Ghost’s Walk’ at Chesney Wold, owes as much 
to Hawthorne as to the Gothic romance to which it has usually 
been ascribed.’ The prophecy of the seventeenth-century Lady 
Dedlock — ‘“I will walk here, though I am in my grave. 1 will 
walk here, until the pride of this house is humbled, and when 
calamity and when disgrace is coming to it, let the Dedlocks listen 
for my step!”’ (B.H. VID — recalls Maule’s prophetic curse on 
his persecutor, Colonel Pyncheon (The House of the Seven Gables, 
Chapter I). 

I believe, however, that Dickens’s indebtedness to Hawthorne 
was much more specific than this. I believe that Dickens, in the 
part of Bleak House centred round Lady Dedlock, borrowed quite 
extensively from The Scarlet Letter; that several situations and 
scenes in Bleak House are strongly reminiscent of situations and 
scenes in The Scarlet Letter; particularly, thet one of Dickens’s 
major characters, Tulkinghorn, is modelled on one of Hawthorne’s, 
Chillingworth. Let us first consider the similarities, and also the 
difference, in situation and action. 

The basic similarities are that in both novels one of the major 
characters is a woman who has borne an illegitimate child (it may 
be only coincidence that in one the mother’s name is Hester, in 
the other the daughter’s name is Esther); that in both cases the 
child’s paternity is known only to the mother; and that in both 
cases another major character dedicates himself to the task of 
discovering what has been concealed — in The Scarlet Letter, the 
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identity of the father, in Bleak House the whole secret — and to 
the further task of in some way punishing the guilty. There is, 
of course, the important difference that while Hester’s ‘shame’ is 
‘known to all, and publicly displayed at the beginning of the novel, 
Lady Dedlock’s remains unsuspected until she betrays interest 
in the handwriting of her former lover, seen by chance in a copy 
of a legal document. In Bleak House there is the further mystery 
that the child’s identity is unknown to herself, and her existence 
‘unsuspected by her mother, who has been led to believe that the 
child died at birth. 

A further difference is that whereas Dimmesdale, the father of 
Pearl, is one of the major characters (some would say the major 
character) of The Scarlet Letter, Captain Hawdon, the father of 
Esther, has never seen his child, and appears in Bleak House only 
as a corpse. T suggest, however, that what Dickens does, in effect, 
probably quite unconsciously, is to combine in the person of Lady 
Dedlock the roles of both Hester and Dimmesdale. It is Lady 
Dedlock, who, like Hester, has passionately sinned before the 
action of the novel begins; but it is also she who, like Dimmesdale, 
denies her sin and lives a life of hypocrisy and self-torment. As 
the beautiful wife of the elderly Sir Leicester Dedlock she has 
become a leading figure in fashionable society, but her social 
eminence brings her no satisfaction, for she is haunted by a double 
guilt. There is, in Edgar Johnson’s words, ‘the false guilt imposed 
‘by a conventional standard of ethics’, but there is also, as Johnson 
remarks, ‘the real guilt of her submission to its standards, her 
hidden cowardice, her failure to be faithful to her lover and child”. 
I quote this comment of an eminent Dickens scholar because, while 
its accuracy may be debatable, as a summary of Lady Dedlock’s 
emotional and spiritual condition as actually realized in Bleak 
House, it has (with the necessary changes of pronoun) a clear 
relevance to Dimmesdale’s condition. 

I do not contend that Lady Dedlock has much resemblance to 
Hester Prynne, beyond the fact that both are proud and passionate 
women of strong and independent spirit. But three points of 
similarity may be suggested. Both enter unwillingly into some kind 
of pact with the investigator-persecutor figure. Hester agrees to 
keep her husband’s presence and identity a secret, even from her 
lover, Lady Dedlock agrees not to run away, but to-go on living 
as usual until Tulkinghorn has decided what to do with the know- 
ledge he has gained. (Tulkinghorn’s admonitions: ‘I must request 
you, in the meantime, to keep your secret as you have kept it 
so long, and not to, wonder that I keep it too’ and ‘In the 
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meanwhile 1 must beg you to keep your own counsel, and I will 
keep mine’ (B.H. XLI) recall Chillingworth’s adjuration of 
Hester: ‘Thou has kept the secret of thy paramour. Keep like- 
wise mine!’ (S.L. IV). Both make some attempt to atone for the 
wrong they have done their lovers — Hester, by revoking her 
contract with Chillingworth, informing Dimmesdale that his trusted 
physician is really his vengeful enemy, and persuading him to flee 
with her; Lady Dedlock by her visit, with Jo as guide, to the 
loathsome, rat-infested graveyard where Hawdon’s body lies under 
an inch or two of dirt. Both extort an unwiling admiration from 
their antagonists. (Woman, I could well nigh pity thee!’ said 
Roger Chillingworth, unable to restrain a thrill of admiration 
too; for there was a quality almost majestic in the despair which 
she expressed. “Thou hadst great elements .. 1 pity thee for the 
good that has been wasted in thy nature’ (S.L. XIV). ‘And he 
thinks with the interest of attentive curiosity, as he watches the 
struggle in her breast, ‘The power. and force of this woman are 
astonishing’ (B.H. XLI) ). 

(I might, at this point, interpolate my suspicion that Lady Ded- 
lock’s unacknowledged daughter, Esther Summerson, that inde- 
fatigably dutiful, helpful, uncomplaining, considerate, capable 
Dame Durden, who tends the sick and supports the weak, also 
owes much to Hester Prynne, who in the years after her ignomin- 
ious exposure on the scaffold ‘never battled with the public, but 
submitted uncomplainingly to its worst usage’, who was always 
‘ready to give of her little substance to every demand of poverty’, 
who was ‘so self-devoted when pestilence stalked through the 
town’, who came ‘as a rightful inmate, into the household that was 
darkened by trouble’, whose ‘nature showed itself warm and rich; 
a well-spring of human tenderness’, who ‘was self-ordained a Sister 
of Mercy.’ ‘Such helpfulness was'found in h2r, — so much power 
to do, and power to sympathize, — that many people refused to 
interpret the scarlet A by its original signification. They said that 
it meant Able; so strong was Hester Prynne, with a woman’s 
strength’ (S.L. XIIT) ). 

Neither do I contend that there is much similarity between Lady 
Dedlock and Arthur Dimmesdale, beyond the fact that both con- 
ceal their guilt and suffer as a result. Obviously the mask of 
aristocratic boredom and cold, supercilious hauteur which Lady 
Dedlock adopts to hide her self-contempt and guilt is very dif- 
ferent from ‘the anguish in [Dimmesdale’s] inmost soul, and the 
undissembled expression of it in his aspect’, and the ‘vague con- 
fession’ of his guilt in his sermons, in which, ‘subtle but remorseful 
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hypocrite that he was’, ‘he had spoken the very truth, and trans- 
formed it into the veriest falsehood’ (S.L. XD. 

What I do contend is that Dickens devised a character who is 
something like Hester Prynne, put her in a situation that is some- 
thing like Arthur Dimmesdale’s and subjected her to something 
like the ordeal that Dimmesdale suffers from the ministrations of 
his physician-tormentor. That all this is not a purely coincidental 
use of a conventional dramatic or melodramatic situation is, I 
believe, made plain in the confrontation scene (B.H. XLI) between 
Chillingworth and Lady Dedlock, referred to at the beginning of 
this essay. 

I claim for the foregoing discussion the status only of corrobora- 
tive evidence. As I have already suggested the most important 
parallel between the two novels is the striking similarity between 
Chillingworth and Tulkinghorn, which I shall now try to 
demonstrate. 

In the first place there is an obvious resemblance between the 
two names. Both have three syllables, of which the central syllable 
is identical. Unlike many of the names in Bleak House (Dedlock, 
Vholes, Smallweed, Guppy, Turveydrop, Boythorn etc.), Tulking- 
horn’s name does not seem especially appropriate to him; it is 
certainly not as appropriate as Chillingworth’s assumed name, with 
its suggestions of blighting coldness and former worthiness, is to 
him. This may suggest that Dickens was unconsciously adapting 
the sound of Chillingworth’s name rather than devising one to 
suggest the quality of his own character. 

In the second place there is a similarity in appearance. Tulking- 
horn’s old-fashioned, rusty, threadbare attire owes nothing to 
Chillingworth, whose dress is never precisely specified. But another 
feature of Tulkinghorn’s garb, its blackness, is at once noted (‘One 
feature of his black clothes, and of his black stockings, be they 
silk or worsted, is that they never shine’ (B.H. II)), and is re- 
emphasized at every appearance (e.g., in chapters XI, XII and 
XXXIII). This, it seems to me, is Dickens’s attempt to find a 
realistic counterpart for the quality of darkness or blackness, both 
actual and symbolic, which is equally often emphasized in Chilling- 
worth. Dimmesdale, for example, describes him as ‘yonder dark 
and terrible old man’ (S.L. XXIII). 

Tulkinghorn’s ‘blackness’ is not a mere matter of outer garb. 
He comes to be a black shadow over the life of Lady Dedlock. 
‘Interposed between her and the fading light of day in the now 
quiet street, his shadow falls upon her, and he darkens all before 
her. Even so does he darken her life’ (B.H. XLVII). This image 
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is reminiscent of such passages in The Scarlet Letter as the account 
of Chillingworth’s ‘search into the minister’s dim interior’, when, 
despite his care, ‘the shadow of his presence, in a forbidden 
proximity, would be thrown across his victim.’ (S.L. X). 

Thirdly, Tulkinghorn has defective vision. ‘After a glance at 
the documents awaiting his notice — with his head bent low over 
the table, the old man’s sight for print and writing being defective 
at night — ...’ So has Chillingworth. ‘There she beheld another 
countenance ...a pale thin scholar-like visage, with eyes dim and 
bleared by the lamplight that had served them to pore over many 
ponderous books’ (S.L. LI). Both, nevertheless, have extraordinarily 
acute powers of observation and perception. ‘It may be that my 
lady had better have five thousand pairs of feshionable eyes upon 
her, in distrustful vigilance, than the two eyes of this rusty lawyer 
... (B.H. XXIX). <. . . the very inmost soul, of the latter, seemed 
to be brought out before his eyes, so that he could see and com- 
prehend its every movement’ (S.L. XD. 

Fourthly, the two characters are alike in thzir outward demean- 
our. Dickens again and again stresses Tulkinghorn’s calm inscrut- 
ability. He is ‘mute, close, irresponsive to any glancing light’ (B.H. 
I). He shows ‘the same formal politeness, the same composed 
deference . . . the whole man the same dark, cold object, at the 
same distance, which nothing has ever diminished’ (B.H. XLI). 
Similarly Chillingworth enters Hester’s room in the prison ‘with 
the characteristic quietness of the professicn to which he an- 
nounced himself as belonging’; he looks into her eyes ‘with calm 
and intent scrutiny’, and replies ‘with the same cold composure’ 
(S.L. IV). After he has discovered Dimmesdale’s guilt he still 
appears ‘calm, gentle, passionless’ (S.L. X). 

Fifthly, in both men this air of quiet composure is a mask. Mr 
Tulkinghorn ‘wears his usual expressionless mask — if it be a 
mask’: he looks ‘from behind that blind that is always down’ 
(B.H. XXVIII). The mask slips momentarily on only a couple of 
occasions. ‘One glance between the old man and the lady; and for 
an instant the blind that is always down flies up. Suspicion, eager 
and sharp, looks out. Another instant, close again’ (B.H. XXXI. 
Chillingworth does not exhibit quite the same degree of iron self- 
control. At his first appearance, seeing his wife on the scaffold, 
with the infant in her arms, ‘his face darkened with some power- 
ful emotion, which nevertheless he so instantaneously controlled 
by some effort of his will, that, save for a single moment, his ex- 
pression might have passed for calmness’ (S.L. II). Even after he 
has discovered Dimmesdale’s guilt, and has become ‘a chief actor 
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in the poor munister’s interior world’, Dimmesdale, though intui- 
tively distrusting and abhorrmg him, sees nothing in Chilling- 
worth’s demeanour to justify his ‘distrust and abhorrence’ (S.L. 
XD. But Hester in her second private interview with Chillingworth 
easily sees through the mask. ‘But the former aspect . . . had al- 
together vanished, and been succeeded by an eager, searching, 
almost fierce, yet carefully guarded look. It seemed to be his will 
and purpose to mask this expression with a smile; but the latter 
played him false, and flickered over his visage so derisively, that 
the spectator could see his blackness all the better for it’ (S.L. 
XIV). 
Sixthly, both characters are repeatedly associated with images of 
mortality and burial, related to images of secrecy and concealment. 
At his first introduction we are told ‘there are noble Mausoleums 
. .. which perhaps hold fewer secrets, than walk abroad among 
men, shut up in the heart of Mr Tulkinghorn’; and ‘he receives 
these salutations with gravity, and buries them along with the rest 
of his knowledge’ (B.H. Il). ‘He is always the same speechless 
repository of noble confidence’ (B.H. XT). He sits ‘in his lowering 
magazine of dust, the universal article into which his papers and 
himself, and all his clients, and all things of earth . . . are resolv- 
ing’; he returns from his wine-cellar ‘encircled by an earthy 
atmosphere’, and as he sips his port, thinks of his one bachelor 
friend, ‘a man of the same mould’ (my italics) who ‘one summer 
evening . . . walked leisurely home to the Temple, and hanged 
himself’ (B.H. XXII). ‘He looks as if the digger and the spade were 
both commissioned and would soon be digging.’ (B.H. XLI). 
Chillingworth exhorts Hester: ‘Let, therefore, thy husband be 
to the world as one already dead... .’ (C.L.1V). He answers 
Dimmesdale’s inquiry about his ‘bundle of unsightly plants’: ‘I 
found them growing on a grave; which bore no tombstone, nor 
other memorial of the dead man. save these ugly weeds . . . They 
grew out of his heart, and typify, it may be, some hideous secret 
that was buried with him . . > And ‘He now dug into the poor 
clergyman’s heart, like a miner searching for gold; or rather like 
a sexton delving into a grave, possibly in quest of a jewel that 
had been buried on the dead man’s bosom, but likely to find 
nothing save mortality and corruption. Alas for his own soul, if 
these were what he sought.’ (S.L. X). This extended simile is 
obviously applicable to Tulkinghorn’s investigation into the past 
of the dead Nemo, in search of evidence of Lady Dedlock’s guilt. 
There are other touches in the portrayal of Tulkinghorn that 
might well have been suggested by The Scarlet Letter. For example 
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this description has a distinct flavour of Hawthornean whimsy. 
‘His manner of coming and going between th: two places, is one 
of his impenetrabilities. He walks into Chesney Wold as if it were 
next door to his chambers, and returns to his chambers as if he had 
never been out of Lincoln’s Inn Fields . . . He melted out of his 
turret-room this morning, just as now, in the late twilight, he melts 
into his own square’ (B.H. XLII). This is r2miniscent of Haw- 
thorne’s flirtings with the supernatural in such passages as the 
account of Hester Prynne’s return to her cottage. ‘In all those years 
it had never once been opened; but either she unlocked it, or the 
decaying wood and iron yielded to her hand, or she pide shadow- 
like through these impediments . . . (S.L. XXIV). 

I think the case for regarding Chillingworth as the pooo of 
Tulkinghorn has now been established. Both tkese similarly named 
characters are elderly men, ‘black’ in appearance, dim-eyed but 
acutely perceptive, cold, formal and inscrutable in demeanour, 
carrying with them an aura of death and decay, and fancifully 
credited with semi-supernatural powers. To this, of course, must 
be added the even more important fact that their parts in the 
actions of their respective novels are closely simular: both Chilling- 
worth and Tulkinghorn combine the roles of pertinacious investi- 
gator of secret guilt and self-ordained agent of retribution. Chilling- 
worth attaches himself, as constant companion and trusted medical 
adviser, to Dimmesdale; he ıs convinced that Dimmesdale’s bodily 
disease is ‘but a symptom of some ailment in the spiritual part 
(S.L. X); and when, by an unusual chance, his suspicion that 
Dimmesdale was his wife’s paramour is confirmed he applies all 
the resources of his knowledge of humanity, his intellectual 
subtlety, and his medical skill to the sole purpose of revenge, and 
of keeping his victim alive to prolong his revenge. Tulkinghorn, 
the trusted legal adviser of the Dedlock family, becomes suspicious 
of some guilty secret in Lady Dedlock’s past; he ferrets out the 
identity of the dead Nemo, whose handwriting has startled Lady 
Dedlock out of her customary glacial calm; and when, through 
a combination of persistent investigation and chance, he has dis- 
covered the truth of Lady Dedlock’s illicit affair with Captain 
Hawdon, he plays cat-and-mouse with Lady Dedlock, first com- 
pelling her to go on acting her miserable decestion on her ‘gaudy 
platform’, and then, when she dares to send her maid Rosa away, 
announces his intention of exposing her to her husband. 

This summary indicates, however, that there are important dif- 
ferences as well as obvious similarities between the roles of 
Chillingworth and Tulkinghorn. While my primary purpose has 
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been to establısh a connection between the ıwo figures, a brief 
consideration of the differences between their purposes and motiva- 
tions, and a brief comparison between the degrees of convincing- ` 
ness with which they enact their roles, may provide further 
corroborative evidence of Dickens’s ındebtedness, though, admitted- 
ly, of a negative and speculative kind. There are, of course, two 
essential differences between the two characters. Chillingworth is 
the wronged husband of Hester: Tulkinghorn is not directly in- 
volved with, and certainly not directly wronged by, Lady Dedlock. 
Chillingworth is a physician-necromancer-psychiatrist; Tulkinghorn 
is a lawyer. 

Dickens is by no means alone in finding Chillingworth’s 
psychology ‘overdone, and not truly done’. Chillingworth has, in 
the words of one critic, ‘usually [been] treated as a piece of 
machinery’, or as an almost purely allegorical figure representing 
‘guilt’, or ‘man’s bitter and diseased past.’ There is no doubt 
that there is a strong element of allegory in the portrayal of 
Chillingworth; his end, particularly, demands to be interpreted in 
allegorical terms. ‘All his strength and energy . . . seemed at once 
to desert him; insomuch that he positively withered up, shrivelled 
away, and almost vanished from mortal sight, like an uprooted 
weed that lies wilting in the sun’ (S.L. XXIV). 

Nevertheless I agree with William Bysshe Stein that ‘Hawthorne 
logically motivates all the physician’s actions’, and with Darrel 
Abel that Chillingworth ‘was not badness incarnate, but goodness 
perverted’# (as, indeed, his name suggests). Chillingworth is, in 
Hawthorne’s own words, ‘a striking evidence of man’s faculty of 
transforming himself into a devil, if he will only for a reasonable 
space of time undertake a devil’s office’ (S.L. XIV). The course 
of Chillingworth’s development, or degeneration, is clear. It is not 
so very different from that of George Eliot’s Casaubon (who is, 
surely, another descendant?). Chillingworth too was ‘a man of 
thought; the bookworm of great libraries — a man already in 
decay, having given my best years to feed the hungry dream of 
knowledge’ (S.L. IV) when he married the vital passionate young 
woman, so many decades his junior. For Chillingworth, as for 
Casaubon, ‘it seemed not so wild a dream .. . that the simple bliss, 
which is scattered far and wide, for all mankind to gather up, 
might yet be mine’ (S.L. IV). Having lived alone and apart he 
clutched at the dream of ideal love which would give him life, and 
make him part of the general life of humanity. The dream violently 
shattered, Chillingworth, for whom ‘gondness had been rather a 
matter of deliberate choice and policy, so long as he had no motive 
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to do ill, than of strong inclination’,* dedicates himself to venge- 
ance against the shatterer of his dream, but at least remains 
sufficiently just to recognize his own ‘folly’ and ‘wrong’ in marrying 
a woman young enough to be his daughter, who had openly de- 
clared she did not love him. At first he deludes himself that the 
question of the identity of Hester’s lover ‘involved no more than 
the air-drawn lines and figures of a geometrical problem’ (S.L. X), 
but his morbid fascination with Dimmesdale’s secret guilt destroys 
his. own resistance to sin, and as his power over Dimmesdale in- 
creases, he takes a more and more devilish delight in working on the 
minister’s susceptibilities and devising new and more subtle tor- 
ments. So although Chillingworth becomes a fiend, we can under- 
stand why he does, and, to a degree, sympathize with him, espec- 
ially since his malice, unlike Casaubon’s much pettier malice, does 
not extend beyond his death. As Abel points out: ‘Like Milton’s 
Satan, he could pity his victims; although himself ‘dehumanized’ 
by his malice, he left his property to the ‘demon offspring’ of 
those whom he had injured and who had injured him.” If Chill- 
ingworth is malevolent, his malevolence is not inexplicable or 
motiveless. 

Can the same be said of Tulkinghorn? Some critics have thought 
Tulkinghorn’s detective activities one of the most serious weak- 
nesses of Bleak House. Lord David Cecil, for example, has 
asserted of Mr Tulkinghorn: ‘Stripped of is atmosphere and 
examined in the prosaic light of reason, he and his story are 
equally ridiculous. We are asked to believe that a respectable 
family solicitor whose legitimate activities have already assured 
him of a comfortable income should occupy a large part of his 
time for no apparent motive in digging up a twenty-year-old 
scandal about the wife of one of his clients.” For much of the 
novel it is, indeed, very difficult to see what are the reasons for 
Tulkinghorn’s implacable pursuit of Lady Dedlock. The psycho- 
logical part of Tulkinghorn’s story is not overdone, but underdone. 
In contrast to Hawthorne’s perceptive and convincing analysis 
of Chillingworth’s motives, and the development of his mono- 
maniacal obsession, Dickens refuses to go inside Tulkinghorn’s 
mind, to show us how he regards the world, and what are the 
springs of his behaviour. There is only one evasive passage in 
chapter XXIX, in which Dickens speculates inconclusively about 
Tulkinghorn’s motives. “It may be that he pursues her doggedly 
and steadily, with no touch of compunction, remorse, or pity. It 
may be that her beauty, and all the state and brilliancy surround- 
ing her, only gives him the greater zest for what he is set upon, and 
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makes him the more inflexible 'in it. Whether he be cold or cruel, 
whether immovable in what he has made his duty, whether ab- 
sorbed in love of power, whether determined to have nothing 
hidden from him in ground where he has burrowed among secrets 
all his life, whether he in his heart despises the splendour of which 
he is a distant beam, whether he is always treasuring up slights 
and offences in the affability of his gorgeous clients — whether 
he be any of this, or all of this; it may be that my Lady had 
better have five thousand pairs of fashionable eyes upon her, in 
distrustful vigilance, than the two eyes of the rusty lawyer. . .’ 
Robert Garis justly comments on this passage: “This splendid 
array of possible motives figures merely as the material which the 
theatrical mystification-artist is manipulating for his desired effect 
... But this whole procedure — the trifling with the ‘mystery’ of 
human motivation only in order to work up our thrilled acceptance 
of a theatrical tableau — this amounts by ordinary standards of 
sérious art to an exploitation of our moral stupidity. If we co- 
operate with it, it is because we are not at the moment, and 
Dickens almost never is, interested in moral intelligence as George 
Eliot [or Hawthorne, one might add] would understand it’. Be- 
cause of Dickens’s Jack of real interest in the inner lives of his 
characters we get only a vague idea that Tulkinghorn is under 
some kind of strange compulsion that will not permit him to rest 
until he has ferreted out the truth ‘about Lady Dedlock’s secret 
sin. It is true that in the later confrontation-scene with Lady Ded- 
lock (B.H. XLi). Tulkinghorn, as Garis has pointed out, becomes 
the embodiment of abstract, impersonal, mechanical System, for 
whom Lady Dedlock’s sin is not ‘a matter of moral judgement: 
it is simply a sign of free life which might interfere with the 
smooth operation of the System, and therefore something over 
which Mr Tulkinghorn must gain control." But because of the 
mystification about Tulkinghorn’s motives throughout the whole 
course of his investigations, this is likely to strike one as a belated 
and not altogether convincing attempt to convert Tulkinghorn’s 
role from that of sinister and enigmatic bogey-man in an atmos- 
pheric melodrama, to one of thematic relevance in a full-scale 
anatomy of a society in which life. is distorted and suffocated by 
inhuman systems and institutions. 

My view, then, is that, although we may believe in Tulkinghorn 
and his dogged and pitiless pursuit of Lady Dedlock while we are 
reading. Tulkinghom is a much less psychologically convincing 
character than Chillingworth. If this is so, may it not be further, if 
negative, evidence of Dickens’s indebtedness? It seems to me quite 
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possible that Hawthorne’s dark and mis-shapen, sinister and im- 
placable old avenger made a powerful impact on Dickens’s imag- 
ination; that he recognized Chillingworth as a figure that he could 
use in Bleak House; but that in making his legal version of the 
type a threat to the security of Lady Dedlock (whose own inner life 
is — not surprisingly, since Dickens considered ‘the psychological 
part’ of The Scarlet Letter ‘overdone’ — very inadequately realized 
compared with that of Hester Prynne, or George Eliot’s Mrs 
Transome) he was more interested in the -thzatrical possibilities 
of the situation than in providing for Tulkinzhorn any adequate 
and convincing motivation. 
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Durme the 1920’s and 1930’s .Gide was held to be one of the 
three or four major French writers of his time; and of those he 
was certainly considered the most influential — ‘le contemporain 
capital’, in the phrase of a lesser contemporary. In the immediate 
post-War years, and until his death in 1951, his status was un- 
questionably that of France’s grand old man of letters, a status 
sanctioned by the award of the Nobel Prize for literature in 1947. 
Over the last eighteen years, since his death, there are signs that 
he has suffered a greater and more prolonged fall from grace than 
is usually the case with outstanding writers in the years following 
their death. His work is certainly no longer a vital literary or 
intellectual influence, as it was throughout the greater part of his 
literary career; and he is as yet nowhere near acquiring major classic 
status, if he is to acquire it at all. His prose fiction, and some of 
his autobiographical writings, are still fairly widely read, though 
more often, one suspects, in schools and universities where they are 
prescribed than by a more general reading public; but it is doubtful 
whether, now, those who do read such a selection of Gide’s writ- 
ings find them anything more than interesting — certainly not 
great literature from a great writer. Occasional surveys into the 
reading habits of young people in France and elsewhere usually 
give Gide a respectable rating; but since Corneille also usually 
ranks high on such lists, it is likely that Gide is read, as often as 
not, simply because he is prescribed. Sometimes such surveys 
award prizes to the best youthful essay on the work which has 
influenced the youthful writer most; and sometimes, even today, 
Les Nourritures terrestres takes the prize. It is usually found that 
the writer is the victim of repressive school or family circumstances 
in some remote provincial fastness, or some far-flung outpost of 
French culture, such as the lycée français in Beirut, Alexandria, 
or: Fez. 

The world of literary scholarship, too, has been slow, or reluct- 
ant, to take up Gide. Articles in academic journals, though 
American rather than French academic journals, proliferate; and 
there have been a number of general, more or less introductory 


1 This is the text of a paper given at the Journée Gide held in the Univer- 
sity of Sydney in May, 1969. 
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studies of Gide, ‘the man and his work’, ovez the years since his 
death. But the fact remains that only two major theses for the 
Doctorat ès lettres have been presented at the Sorbonne in Gide 
studies over the last eighteen years, and neither is really significant. 
Nor is there any professor in any French University, even today, 
who is primarily, or even significantly, a Gide scholar. One- out- 
standing contribution to Gide studies has been made since his 
death, Professor Jean Delay’s monumental Jeunesse d'André Gide 
— but Jean Delay is a psychiatrist, and Gide’s former doctor. 
There is one professor of literature, Auguste Anglès, who within 
the next couple of years will be making a major contribution to 
Gide studies, with a massive thesis on the early years of the 
Nouvelle Revue Française. Otherwise there i3 a certain amount, 
not a great deal, of research in Gide studies under way among a 
small number of junior University teachers in France, which may 
one day lead to major publication. But that is all that can be said. 
An examination of the state of Gide studies in 1964 hardly implied 
that Gide was an unquestioned classic; and a series of international 
Entretiens on Gide held in France in the same year attracted few 
eminent participants, and produced results that were hardly excit- 
ing; and there has not been much progress over the last five years. 

So Gide is not read, widely, and deeply, as a great writer; and 
literary scholarship has not been prepared to accept him as a 
classic. Those with whom he was linked, compared, and equated 
in his time — Proust, Valéry, and Claudel — have all fared better. 
Proust is certainly established as a classic, whether as a great 
novelist or merely as a great French novelist. Valéry has been kept 
alive by academic industry ever since Gustav2 Cohen explicated 
Le Cimetiére marin in the late 1920s, at the Sorbonne, in the 
presence of the author; when, in more recent yzars, it seemed that 
his status as a poet was coming under heavy fire, his 29 volumes 
of Cahiers were published, and Valéry has been given a new lease 
of academic life for years to come as thinker. Unlike Proust, his 
ultimate status is still uncertain, but he is certainly established at 
least as a University classic. As for Claudel, he was both outstand- 
ing dramatist, and outstanding Catholic the most outstanding 
dramatist of his kind since Hugo, and the most outstanding 
literary Catholic since Bossuet. The combination of these qualities 
— dramatic, Catholic, and Hugolien — have enabled his work, 
particularly his dramatic work, to maintain its prestige in France. 
Exactly what its ultimate fate will be is impossible to predict. It 
may be that both Valéry and Claudel will survive primarily as 
rhéteurs, or rhétoriqueurs — whose prestigiously creative use of 
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the language masked in the one case a relative valuelessness, and 
in the other an unoriginal and anachronistic dogmatics. It is 
possible that this may be the fate of Valéry and Claudel. Nothing 
of the kind could be said of Proust. 

Proust is established, as a great writer. What I would like to try 
to argue here is that while Proust was certainly the great writer of 
his time, Gide, though not a ‘great’ writer himself, and despite the 
marked loss of interest in his work since his death, was the most 
important writer of his age, and that it is in this sense that he will 
one day emerge as an undoubted French classic. If it is possible 
to make out a case for Gide in this sense, it may be that the 
reasons for his posthumous purgatoire will become clearer; it may 
be possible to indicate the most profitable and the most likely 
lines along which future ‚research in Gide studies might develop; 
and it may also be possible to indicate the sort of work that will 
need to be done in modern French literary history before Gide 
achieves classic status. 

Gide’s literary model, virtually from the outset of his literary 
career, was Goethe. From Goethe he learnt a certain amount about 
classicism, a classicism broader and more flexible than French 
classicisms of the XVIIth or XVIIth centuries; but he learnt from 
him above all a total literary strategy. Having chosen himself 
from an early age, with the help of Flaubert and Mallarmé, as the 
complete and completely dedicated homo litterarius, he learnt from 
Goethe a stategy of survival for the writer endowed, as he knew 
himself to be, with limited literary gifts, limited powers of creative 
imagination. He saw, or imagined he saw, that in the complete 
writings of Goethe the complete man Goethe stood revealed; he 
saw that with Goethe the work could not be separated from the 
man, nor the man from the work, that the two were indissolubly 
linked; and he was encouraged by the example of Goethe to absorb 
himself totally in the literary world around him, directing its course 
so far as he could, or at least reflecting its most advanced develop- 
ments ... Goethe may have towered above his age; the question, 
for Gide, ever conscious of the disparity between himself and his 
great model, was not so much one of towering above, but of 
implicating and involving himself completely, seeking as far as 
possible to guide and direct, or to lay down guide-lines, at the 
same time as he produced literature that both existed in its own 
right and was at the same time indissociably linked with his own 
personality, the totality of his writings, both fictional and non- 
fictional, published and unpublished, anthumous and posthumous, 
manuscripts and correspondence, ideally enabling the careful reader 
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eventually to reconstitute completely the personality, the exemp- 
lary personality, of Gide, the total man-of-letters . .. The multiple 
and complex gifts necessary for the successful prosecution of this 
many-sided activity Gide possessed in abundance, the ultimate aim 
being the survival of his personality, both in itself, in the fullness 
and richness of its psychological and moral complexity, and in 
its double function as maker and evaluator of literature. 

If one casts an eye over Gide’s literary output as a whole, in a 
search for major literary achievements, one is not likely to find 
much. His récits, L’Immoraliste, La Porte étroite, and La Sym- 
phonie pastorale, stand out above the rest as achievements, per- 
fectly wrought examples of a classical art whose substance is moral 
debate, and which, for all their show of aesthetic self-sufficiency, 
are extrapolations from, or ‘exaggerations’ of, Gide’s personal ex- 
perience. Literary achievements, all three, but hardly major works 
of literature. Following them, in point of literary interest and 
richness, would be Les Faux-Monnayeurs, and its essential append- 
age the Journal des Faux-Monnayeurs. A. full-scale novel, an 
attempt to rival and outshine Proust, made up of a complex and 
complicated system of relations, very uneven in quality and inter- 
est, very much an intellectual construction, hardly at all a vital 
or living work, a novel about a novelist writing a novel with the 
title of Gide’s own novel, a virtuoso display of novelistic tech- 
niques culled here and there from the whole range of the European 
novel from the XVIIIth century, a novel that is less itself than 
a critique of itself, implicitly a critique of the novel as such, as a 
form or genre, above all less a novel than an experiment in novel- 
writing, and to that extent largely open-ended and unfinished — 
a novel of adventure, in which the form is the adventure Not a 
major literary achievement in itself, but a major and monumental 
curiosity At the next level—if one excepts Si le grain ne meurt, 
an important work of autobiography, very largely carried by the 
language, Gide’s most mature style at its most highly developed, 
arguably the best prose style of the century — there is a series of 
minor curiosities of more or less fine literary quality, and a number 
of major flops, including probably Les Caves du Vatican. There 
is not much else that one can glean as of literary significance in its 
own right from Gide’s large output. Obviously this is not enough 
to sustain any claim that might be made for Gide as a major, 
much less a great, creative writer. 

But if one views his development as man and writer, closely, in 
the context of his time, and in terms of his would-be total 
Goethean project to become, and ideally to survive as, the com- 
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plete and completely related man-of-letters, a different, much fuller, 
much more substantial image of Gide emerges. 

His first work, Les Cahiers d'André Walter, was published in 
1891, when he was 21 years old. It was already a very personal 
work, cast very loosely in the form of a novel, and very largely a 
reflection of a belated kind of Romanticism, more Germanic than 
French. For a beginner, it was a creditable achievement. But even 
before the publication of that work, Gide envisaged it as part of 
his task to influence the literary values of his time by founding, 
with a small group of like-minded friends, a literary review in 
which he would be able to publicize his views on contemporary 
literature, and on literature generally. But Les Cahiers d'André 
Walter was only very loosely related to the literary values of its 
time; and Gide’s own literary values were still very immature, and 
his personality was still far from dominating the group of young 
friends around him. The review did appear, with the title La 
Conque, throughout 1891, but it reflected Gide’s tastes far less than 
it did those of his friends Pierre Louys. The months following the 
publication of Les Cahiers d’ Andre Walter mark Gide’s absorption 
into the literary world of his time, 1891 was the year in which 
‘symbolism’ triumphed as a literary movement, and Gide, having 
been introduced to Mallarmé, became a symbolist overnight. ‘Je 
me savais symboliste infiniment”, he confided to Valéry at the 
time. He at once made a brief treatise on symbolism, Le Traité du 
Narcisse, which is no less a very personal work, incorporating 
within itself significant elements in Gide’s moral nature. And since 
symbolism already had, in Mallarmé, its poet and in Maeterlinck, 
its dramatist, Gide would be the novelist of symbolism. The result, 
Le Voyage d’Urien, for all its allusiveness, is useful for an under- 
standing of Gide’s psychological and sexual development at the 
time; but it is very tedious as a work of literature in its own 
right, and apart from the veiled personal reference it is all rather 
pointless — Le Voyage du... Rien, as its title has been read by 
later critics. His other symbolist work, La Tentative amoureuse. no 
less personal, is better, but it is much-shorter. During the course 
of those three years in the early 1890’s, because the advanced 
literature of the day was symbolist, Gide was a symbolist, and his 
aim was to stand at the most advanced point of that advanced 
literary movement. He became widely related to the world of the 
most advanced literature of that time. But after all, he had not 
created symbolism, and his contribution to the movement was 
small. The Traité du Narcisse is still a useful introduction to sym- 
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bolist aesthetics, clearer and less pretentious than many others 
produced at the time; but not much more car be said about Gide 
the symbolist. 

Around 1894, younger writers in France ard Belgium were be- 
ginning to show signs of a disaffection for srmbolism; and Gide 
was conscious both of its inadequacy for his own purposes, and 
of these intimations of dissatisfaction emanating from a youthful 
avant-garde; he was very sensitive to what he felt was the direc- 
tion the new, post-symbolist literature was :o take, and at the 
same time anxious to influence significantly the course of that 
development, by establishing himself as far as possible as a kind 
of éminence grise operating as the centre of a group of like-minded 
and younger writers, the group to exercise its influence to begin 
with not so much from the centre of the literary stage, as from the 
wings. Sensing, very rightly, that symbolism had had its day both 
for himself and for a younger generation of French writers, Gide 
produced, firstly, Paludes, a transitional, semi-symbolist work that 
delicately and good-humouredly poked fun at symbolism, and then, 
in 1897 Les Nourritures terrestres, a lyrico-ethical effusion, part 
poetry, part prose, that was intended to set him, with some éclat, 
at the head of the new, post-symbolist literary movement — a 
work that Gide at this stage drew very largely from himself, but 
also one which was very largely inspired by the sudden change that 
had been effected by younger and minor writers, mostly poets, in 
the space of a very few years, in the literary climate and values 
of the time — a cluster of younger French and Belgian writers 
loosely known as ‘naturistes’. But the work was a failure, and the 
influence it was expected to have came virtually to nothing. This 
failure followed close upon Gide’s failure the previous year, with 
Le Centaure, to establish yet another literary review in which he 
and a small group of loyal friends might adverlise their work, and, 
defining their attitude towards the literary movement of the time, 
influence significantly the course of its development. Les Nour- 
ritures terrestres was little noticed; the ‘movement’ it was intended 
to lead was of very little significance; and at the time of its 
publication the literary and intellectual life of France was on the 
point of being convulsed by the Dreyfus affair, which had the 
almost immediate result of politicizing literatu-e, and establishing 
for years to come the dominance of a kind of aesthetics of nation- 
alism, whose theoretician was Maurras, and whose representative 
and spokesman was Barrès. This nationalization of literature took 
the form of the reassertion of a very limited French classicism. 
Gide’s tastes at the time, he found, were inclining him towards a 
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classical art; and at the same time he was carried into the orbit of 
a revived classicism that he had in fact done nothing to initiate 
himself. In the last few years of the XIXth century, he gave 
himself over to writing drama, the classical genre par exceilence; 
and at the same time he succeeded at last, and for the first time, 
in finding a platform for himself and a couple of loyal associates in 
an established review called L’Ermitage. The plays he wrote at the 
time were not very good, certainly not good enough to initiate the 
dramatic revival he hoped for; but a series of studies he inspired 
in L’Ermitage on the conditions for a dramatic revival are of some 
real interest as indicating a possible development for the French 
drama after symbolism. And from his platform in L’Ermitage, and 
elsewhere, he made out, in his own name, and in the writings he 
inspired in his loyal disciples, over a period of years, a case for 
a new classical art that was not narrowly and restrictively French, 
but accueillant — welcoming the influence of the most significant 
foreign writers of modern times, those whose works seemed to 
point ahead, holding promise of a richer and deeper relevance. This 
revival of classicism Gide had done nothing to initiate; he was very 
largely carried into it. But once carried into it he set out to define 
at length, over a period of years, in his own critical writings, and 
in the critical writings he inspired, the conditions for a viable 
revival of a classical art in the early XXth century, and to illus- 
trate this viable, non-doctrinaire classicism in his own works. He 
argued his case, at length, against Maurras and Barrès, neither of 
whom paid any serious attention to him: for Maurras it was 
enough to dismiss him, later, as ‘ce romantique’, even as ‘ce 
criminel”, while for Barrès he was simply ‘le pasteur symbolard’ 
. . . Nonetheless, this prolonged effort of classical definition and 
redefinition represents Gide’s major contribution to literary think- 
ing in France in the years leading up to the First World Wer, and, 
whether developed in his own writings, or increasingly more and 
more in those of the close disciples he trained as it were to ex- 
press his thoughts in his place, in general articles, and in reviews 
of particular works, it is certainly the central, and probably the 
most important, element in French literary thought in those years. 

At the time of the failure of his Nourritures terrestres, of the 
almost simultaneous publication of Barrès’ notoriously nationalist 
Les Déracinés, and of the upheaval caused in the French literary 
and intellectual world by the outbreak of the Dreyfus affair, Gide 
had made a significant discovery: he discovered Dostoevsky, the 
significant Dostoevsky, of Notes from Underground, and The 
Possessed. Shortly afterwards he discovered the writings of Nietz- 
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sche. He saw at once their importance; and he saw at once the 
connection between them; he set down his early thoughts on this 
connection in an article he wrote late in 1898, in the backwash 
of the Dreyfus affair, and in the early stages of the development 
of literary nationalism. He was the first — and probably the 
first in Europe — to see the seminal and related importance of 
Nietzsche and Dostoevsky, and to sense intuitively the influence 
that both would exercise on French intellectual life throughout the 
first half of the present century. It is safe to say that no other 
writers have been so deeply influential in France in modern times. 
At this stage, 1898, Gide was more deeply affected by the im- 
moralist Nietzsche than by the profoundly Christian Dostoevsky, 
and the upshot of this was L’Immoraliste, a work whose title was 
supplied by Nietzsche, and which is deeply marked by Nietzsche, 
at the same time as it incorporates into itself an implicit critique 
of Nietzscheanism, the work itself, a short novel, illustrating, and 
indeed creating, the form of the classical short novel that has pro- 
vided more works of minor but distinguished literary achievement 
in XXth century French literature than any other literary genre 
in prose — a genre illustrated diversely by such writers as 
Radiguet, Mauriac, Lacretelle, and Camus, and by a plethora of 
lesser names like Béatrix Beck, Françoise Sagan, and so on. With 
L’Immoraliste, though it made little impact at the time, Gide 
emerged as a writer of the first rank; it is His first real work of 
significance; and given the values which inhere in it, it may be his 
best. It is the first truly Gidian work, and with it there came 
together, around Gide, the full and final group of five lesser writers 
who were prepared to accept totally Gide’s developing system of 
literary values, submit to his example, and propagate those 
developing values in his stead. 

With the small-scale and Nietzschean Imrroraliste behind him, 
Gide envisaged writing a Dostoevskian wark of Dostoevskian 
scope and proportions. The power of Dostoevsky’s major works, 
and the issues raised in them, dominated Gide’s mind for many 
years — and inhibited his development. Articles written by his 
associates, and inspired by him, show something of this, and at 
the same time show that in the early years of this century Gide’s 
appreciation of the stature and relevance of Liostoevsky was far in 
advance of that of his contemporaries. But it was only by turning 
aside from his own Dostoevskian ambitions that Gide could pro- 
duce work of his own, in line with his more modest talents; and 
by doing so he was enabled, after a number of years’ silence, to 
produce La Porte étroite, a work of Christian — not Nietzschean 
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— inspiration, certainly, but aesthetically, and formally, a repeat 
performance of what he had produced, with L’Immoraliste, eight 
years before. The full fruit of his meditations on Dostoevsky, 
begun in 1898, in the shadow of Nietzsche, did not appear until 
1922, when he gave a series of lectures on the novelist. They make 
up Gide’s major work of literary criticism, and they created the 
essentially Gidian image of Dostoevsky, the man and the novelist, 
which deeply infiuenced intellectual life in France during the be- 
tween-war period, this Gıdian Dostoevsky being taken up there- 
after by Sartre, and above all by Camus in the years following the 
Second World War. 

La Porte étroite, in 1909, had been a beautiful and perfect work 
of its kind. It was first published in the first numbers of the 
Nouvelle Revue Française, the review that Gide had been seeking 
to create and inspire since the time of the Cahiers d'André Walter 
nearly twenty years before. Now, after the failures of La Conque 
and Le Centaure, and the period during which he and his assoc- 
iates, without an organ of their own, scattered their writings, to 
relatively little effect, in a number of reviews, he and they had 
their own review; and they had done most of their thinking, of a 
general aesthetic kind, in terms of L’Immoraliste and La Porte 
étroite, already, in those earlier years. The evident quality of La 
Porte étroite helped get the NRF off to a good start; but it was 
the quality of its criticism, both practical and theoretical, over the 
five years that followed, to the First World War, which won for 
it, in those years, its high prestige, and in later years its legendary 
character as the perfect workshop of criticism. Gide was at the 
source of the criticism written, whether by himself or his close 
associates, in the review in those years. Taken together these writ- 
ings form the most significant corpus of practical criticism in 
French literature. For the most part, this was applied criticism; the 
thinking had been done in earlier, formative years; from 1909 to 
1914, it was applied, regularly each month, to the literary pro- 
duction of the day. One aspect of that criticism was original for 
those years: the gradual development of the theory of the roman 
d'aventure, the most important and the most seminal contribution 
to the theoretical discussion of the novel in France since the pub- 
lication of Flaubert’s correspondence. Here, too, the source is 
Gide, whose aim at the time was to write just such a ‘roman 
d’aventures’ — for this is what Les Caves du Vatican was original- 
ly intended to be; while planning and then working on what turned 
out in the event to be no more than what he chose, perhaps 
wisely, to call a sotie, he passed on his reflections to his associates. 
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It was his most recent associate, Jacques Rivière who, though 
never a Gidian in the full sense, collected Gide’s reflections, and 
produced the full-lengtb, systematic theory of the Roman d’ Aven- 
ture in the NRF in 1913, providing as it were a theory not only for 
what Les Caves du Vatican might have been, but also for Alain- 
Fournier’s Le Grand Meaulnes and Valery Larbaud’s A. O. Barna- 
booth, which also appeared in that year. But it was Gide who had 
thought the thoughts that Riviere ordered. 

By the outbreak of the First World War. Gide had acquired 
something of a reputation as a writer, but not much more; he had 
produced two short novels which were admired by the cognoscenti; 
he was recognized as the power behind the NRF, whose influence 
in its time was in fact rather less than its later legend would 
suggest. He had constantly combated the sterile component of 
nationalism in the prevailing classicism of the time; he had defined 
and illustrated instead a viable, open classicism; he had introduced 
the significant Nietzsche and the significant Dostoevsky into 
France, though neither, in those nationalist years, had exerted as 
much influence as they were later to do; he hed been at the source 
of the only significant new thinking on the novel that was to be 
met with in those years. More than anyone else he had laid down 
the guide-lines for the development of French literature out of and 
beyond symbolism. He had not towered above his age — it had 
been in no sense an age of giants anyway; but he had been so 
broadly, and deeply, and significantly implicated and involved in 
the literary development of the quarter century that ended with 
the outbreak of the First War that he cannot be detached from it. 
Only a history of poetry in those largely unpoetic years has as 
yet been written; when the full literary history of that time is 
written, Gide’s rôle in this sense will become clear. 

Nationalism limited Gide’s influence and stature in pre-War 
years. From 1918, with nationalism largely discredited, and virt- 
ually without having to publish another word, Gide found himself 
reputed to be a great writer. Events which had taken place in his 
private life in the intervening years, profoundly modifying his 
moral nature, had enriched him, in the sense of enabling him to 
understand as never before the darker and more complex depths 
and motivations of character, and these new dimensions of human 
experience became in various ways the substarce of his best works 
from 1918 to 1926—La Symphonie pastorale, yet another success- 
ful illustration of the Immoraliste formula, his book on Dostoev- 
sky, and finally Les Faux-Monnayeurs. He still remained involved 
in the literary scene, and wrote occasional crit:cism, but now from 
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a distance, and his involvement now rather took the form of 
younger writers of the 1920’s and beyond submitting or subject- 
ing themselves in various ways to his personal and literary in- 
fluence, so much so that Gide probably did more to create the 
literary values of the years between the wars in France than 
anyone else. Among major prose writers of those years, only 
Bernanos and Céline remained uninfluenced in some way by Gide 
or by the values of the NRF. For Gide’s NRF was now established 
as the dominant literary review in France, indeed in Europe; and 
although he did not direct it, and although the aesthetic values 
it reflected in those years were very much a broadened and 
loosened form of the very Gidian theory of literature that can be 
construed from the criticism it published in pre-War years, Gide 
was still on hand to offer advice and guidance, and to discover, 
in manuscript, and to recommend the publication by the NRF 
publishing house, of the first works of such writers as Giono, 
Saint-Exupéry, and Sartre — just as, in the very first year of 
the NRF, he had discovered Giraudoux, Valery Larbaud, Saint- 
John Perse, and Jules Romains, and just as he was in the last years 
of his life, if not actually to discover, at least to launch on their 
careers, both Michaux and Adamov. His major gaffe, in this 
regard, had been his failure to discover Proust; but then only 
Proust, among contemporaries, had far greater gifts than he as a 
novelist. 

By 1926, the year of Les Faux-Monnayeurs, Gide’s creative vein, 
such as it had been, had to all intents and purposes dried up; the 
effort of contriving that literary summa, over a period of six or 
seven years, had drained him of all literary resource; and the works 
that he produced in the 25 years that remained to him no longer 
represent any real attempt at formal experimentation. at the crea- 
tion of new forms — for this had hitherto been by and large his 
constant endeavour. The 1930’s, like the years preceding the First 
World War, were years more of politics than of literature; once 
more Gide sensed which way the wind was blowing, intellectually, 
in France, once more he allowed himself to be carried into the 
wind, once more he contrived to set himself, for a time, ahead of 
the wind; — that is to say, now in his late sixties, and pour 
épaissir la vie — he became for a time, a short time, a Communist, 
and such then was his prestige that not only did he deliver an 
oration on Red Square in the presence of Stalin, but the influence 
on young French intellectuals of his conversion to Communism, 
and then of this sudden recantation, was very great. In the 1930's it 
was thus his politics, not his literature, that was influential: and 
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Les Faux-Monnayeurs, so much and so richly a workshop of the 
novel, had no discernible influence at the time in France, though 
it has apparently had some influence, in more recent years, on the 
very self-consciously literary nouveau roman. 

His work had had its origins in the sym>olism of the early 
1890s; at his death, he had influenced Sartre, primarily as the 
channel through which the Gidian Nietzsche end the Gidian Dos- 
toevsky had flowed significantly into France, though there are 
apparently intimations of existential attitudes even in Les Nourri- 
tures terrestres, and the once assertive atheist in Sartre has paid 
personal tribute in particular to the man in Gide who ‘lived the 
death of God’. At his death, too, he was survived, in Camus, by 
his most illustrious literary disciple: not only are Nietzsche and 
particularly Dostoevsky, in Camus’ writings, essentially those’ of 
Gide, but L’Etranger could not have been written without L’Im- 
moraliste, and the pages of general aesthetic, in L'Homme révolté, 
are little more than paraphrases of Gide. 

So Gide’s significant implication and involvement in the develop- 
ment of French literature in his lifetime continued, in one sense 
or another, and despite his failure to produce any work of real con- 
sequence during the last 25 years of his life, beyond his death. 
Gide, according to Sartre, was one of the essential co-ordinates of 
French thought in his time; which is another way of saying that 
the survival of the thought and literature of his time will ensure the 
survival of Gide. 

It is for all these reasons, I think, that Gide stands out, and 
will be seen more widely to stand out, not as a great writer, but 
as the most important writer of his time, carried by his time, and 
destined to become a classic, primarily for that reason. He will 
probably not achieve this status until the literary history of his 
age has been studied in very close detail, and written at length; so 
far no full, definitive literary history of any period in modern 
French literature since the mid-1890’s has been written. When this 
is done, or while it is under way, the discovery, and rediscovery, 
of Gide is likely to continue, and he should gradually emerge from 
his present, prolonged purgatoire, though no more as a vital influ- 
ence. The chief reason for this purgatoire is thet he was so deeply 
implicated and so widely influential in his time, yet without in 
any sense dominating his time through the creative power of his 
work — so ‘co-extensive’ with his time — that he in a sense died 
with it. A second and closely related reason for the relative ir- 
relevance of his work in more recent years i3 that Gide’s time 
ended abruptly with the outbreak of the Second World War. His 
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writings had been centrally and classically humanist, founded on 
a faith in man, and free of limiting commitments. Immediate post- 
War literature in France, inspired very deeply by the war-time 
experiences of a country that had known the deep humiliations 
of occupation, was certainly not, from Sartre to Beckett, a human- 
ist literature, whether it reflected an imaginative dehumanisation 
of man, or urged a limiting engagement as a way out for the 
dehumanised individual. Gide’s literature, in which social and 
political questions are subordinate to the moral problems with 
which the self-realizing individual is confronted, became suddenly 
irrelevant to the literary imagination of an age confronted with the 
reality of concentration camps and atomic bombs. — Yet another 
reason for the apparent show of academic reluctance in France 
to come to terms with Gide is that he was homosexual, not just 
incidentally, but very centrally, and very publicly. Just as he had, 
originally, chosen himself to be the total man-of-letters, so he 
chose himself, originally, to be homosexual, to justify his homo- 
sexuality to himself, and eventually to produce an apologia for 
homosexuality as a state of grace. There is still some embarrass- 
ment in France, though not in the United States — but then to the 
Americans Gide has the advantage in this regard of being a 
foreigner — about facing up to the matter simply as an objective 
phenomenon to be studied objectively. 

But when such reasons as these come to apply less, and when 
the literary history of Gide’s time comes to be studied and written 
about in detail and at length, there will also be a rediscovery of 
the man Gide — and the discovery of more about the man than 
is yet known. Part of Gide’s initial project was to stand, one day, 
fully revealed in his own personality, his own exemplary person- 
ality. In his life-time he fascinated a great many people. And there 
is no doubt, from what one knows about him already, that Gide is, 
humanly, a most interesting, rich, and complex nature, psycho- 
logically and morally. Since his death the work of Jean Delay, 
above all, and also the publication of his correspondence with 
Valery, have added substantially to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the man Gide. 

Students of Gide are already aware of the determining influence 
of his mother on his life; his lengthy correspondence with his 
mother will soon be published, and this should reveal still further 
dimensions to the man as child, and adolescent. Jean Delay has 
studied the early years of the relationship between Gide and his 
wife Madeleine, a very complex, puzzling, and in many ways 
beautiful relationship; Jean Schlumberger’s little book Madeleine 
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et André Gide has thrown some light on the character of that 
exceptional woman who influenced Gide’s life, and literature, more 
than anyone else; in 1918 she destroyed all che letters Gide had 
written to her, letters to which he claimed he attached more im- 
portance than to anything else he had written; the loss, to students 
of Gide, is a severe one — though Madeleine’s action at the time 
is understandable; but her letters to Gide are still in existence, and 
their publication will certainly add greatly to an understanding of 
her husband. Similarly, the extensive correspondences that Gide 
maintained with other writers will throw muca new light on both 
the man and the littérateur. In particular, his as yet unpublished 
correspondences with his close associates and disciples for many 
years at the NRF and elsewhere will certainly add greatly to our 
knowledge, as well as being in themselves important documents 
for an understanding of the literary history of the time. What is 
required above all, I think, is a psychobiography of Gide for the 
years 1915-25; early in that decade, his life underwent profound 
moral and psychological changes, and the works he wrote during 
those and subsequent years can only fully be understood in the 
light of those profound changes; what is required is a work similar, 
for those years, to Jean Delay’s Jeunesse d'André Gide, which 
covered the period to 1895. I am not aware of any plans to write 
such a work; only Jean Delay, among those who have so far 
written on Gide, would have the qualities required to do the work 
adequately; and as far as I know he has no such project in view. 

As for Gide the literary thinker, relatively little is still known 
about his thinking on the novel and the art of the novel in the 
very important years following the theory for the roman d’aventure 
and leading on, thirteen years later, to the publication of Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs. In this regard the publication, last year, of the two 
bulky volumes of Gide’s correspondence with Roger Martin du 
Gard was disappointing; only when Gide’s complete correspond- 
ence for those years becomes available will we be able at all fully 
to appreciate the development of his thinking on the art of the 
novel, and what actually went into the making of Les Faux-Monn- 
ayeurs. Similarly, and to the same end, the manuscript of that 
work, and of others, will need to be studied in detail; so far little 
work of this kind has been done; a couple of years ago, 25 pages 
of an early draft of the manuscript of Les Faux-Monnayeurs were 
published, rather improbably, in Brazil, and these were particular- 
ly illuminating for an understanding of the genesis of his char- 
acter Bronja; otherwise the bulk of Gide’s manuscripts have still 
not been examined. 
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Early in the century a number of writers in France and Belgium 

were very much influenced by Gide’s style and manner of com- 
position, whether that of the Nourritures terrestres or that of 
L’Immoraliste. Though they were in fact very minor writers, they 
did in a sense form a school of Gidians, in the art of style and 
of composition. But very little work has as yet been done on Gide 
the stylist and the composer, and none at all on this school of 
minor Gidians, and virtually no attention has as yet been paid 
to Gide’s very pertinent insistence that he owed more as stylist 
and composer to Chopin — on whose art he wrote an excellent 
and illuminating little work — than to any writer. 
T A mine of useful material on Gide already exists in the archives 
of the French National Radio, in the form of a recording of the 34 
revealing interviews of Gide by Jean Amrouche, which were broad- 
cast in 1949; these, for all their interest, have never been published, 
and as far as I know there are no immediate plans for them to 
be published. — Such are some of the more likely or desirable 
directions which research in Gide studies might be expected to take 
in the near future. 

In preparation for this Gide Centenary Year, an Association des 
Amis d'André Gide was founded in France last year, and it has 
already secured the membership or the patronage of a great many 
distinguished literary and academic figures both in France and 
beyond. For the first time research in Gide studies around the 
world will now be centralized; the Association’s regular Bulletin 
keeps the 250 odd members informed of work that is in prepara- 
tion or that is being published. Beginning this year it will be 
sponsoring an annual series of Cahiers André Gide, each of them a 
substantial volume, to be published by Gallimard, the NRF pub- 
lishing house. To commemorate the Centenary, a number of official 
and unofficial activities are being held in Gide’s honour through- 
out France this year. A number of learned journals around the 
world — including The Australian Journal of French Studies — 
have been devoting special numbers to Gide in the course of the 
year. All this activity will certainly stimulate both general and 
scholarly interest in Gide; whether this will represent the beginning 
of the process whereby he acquires definitively the status of a 
French literary classic remains to be seen. I think that, for all the 
reasons I have given, that will be a very long and slow process, 
and that a great deal of scholarly work both in Gide studies and . 
in more general study of the literary history of his time will still 
need to be done before Gide’s status is secure. 
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Eventually, though, he is likely to be restared to something of 
the eminence he enjoyed in his lifetime — as a creative writer of 
distinction, as the most acute, and most influential literary intel- 
ligence and sensibility of his time — not a great writer, nor prob- 
ably, for all his qualities, and for the qualit” of his influence, a 
great critic as such, not the “introuvable successeur de Sainte- 
Beuve” that Albert Thibaudet glimpsed in Lim, if only because 
there is insufficient esprit géométrique in his critical writings to 
match and balance the esprit de finesse which 2e had in abundance 
— but of sufficient stature as a writer, and as a critic, his writings 
so deeply and so broadly and so significantly reflective of himself, 
and so largely representative and reflective of his time, as to stand 
out one day as a kind of minor Goethe of his age. Not Goethe, 
certainly, nor yet, at the other extreme, the “Goethe des petites 
mouches” that André Suarès rather atrabiliously descried in him 
on more than one occasion. Yet Goethe enoush to be carried by 
an age whose literature he did more to form than anyone else, and 
primarily for that reason, to survive as its most important literary 
figure. 


CONTRASTING SCENES AND THEIR PART IN 
THE STRUCTURE OF 
‘A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY’ 


J. E. P. THOMSON 
University of Otago 


STERNE’S Sentimental Journey is a comic novel cast in the form 
of a travel book, differing from most travel books however in the 
conscious and good-humoured attention it gives to those incidents 
in a journey which tell us more about the traveller than about the 
people he meets or the countries he travels through. The incidents 
are often brief, nearly always trivial, but they are not haphazardly 
chosen. One of Sterne’s chief aims in the novel is to record and 
analyse Yorick’s changing thoughts and moods: his materiel con- 
sists therefore of those carefully selected details which reveal an 
amused sympathetic understanding of the motivation behind the 
successive acts and changing emotions of Yorick. Sterne’s problem 
was to build these details into something more than a collection of 
subtle perceptions. 

Sterne best succeeds in unifying groups of brief scenes by show- 
ing how each one represents a point in the wanderings of Yorick’s 
thoughts and emotions. That last phrase translates Les Egarements 
du Coeur et de l'Esprit, the title of Crébillon’s most famous novel 
(a book Sterne knew and which he has Yorick refer to), and the 
name aptly describes much of the Sentimental Journey. Yorick is 
shown to be aware of these wanderings—he likens them to the 
tides, and wishes they too were controlled by the moon, and not 
by passions for which he stands answerable. Each of Sterne’s 
scenes defines Yorick’s condition at a particular moment, but as 
with the ebb and flow of the sea, a description of any one state 
does not reveal the constant change. For Yorick’s emotions and 
ideas to be seen to be wandering, one must both know the final aim 
of their journey and be allowed to observe their vagaries long 
enough to see that the route they follow does indeed wander. 
Sterne fulfils these conditions by presenting brief scenes which 
illustrate a succession of states. The actual turn of the tide is 
sometimes not shown, but from the fixed points provided the 
reader can plot the curve with tolerable certainty. The forces 
which cause the vagaries of Yorick’s mental reactions to his 
environment, and those which prevent the deviations from becom- 
ing excessive, are, as one might expect of so subtle a writer as 
Sterne, not easily categorised, and the ones I shall mention do 
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not usually affect Yorick with anything like mechanical regularity. 
Nor can one avoid an over-emphasis which Sterne’s delicacy 
triumphantly avoids. Separating them from cne another is useful 
only as it shows how Sterne employs them to build longer 
sequences out of single scenes. 

The force which keeps the tides of Yorick’s emotions under 
control is his conscious effort to lead a good life, to maintain a 
benevolent disposition towards his neighbour and like the Good 
Samaritan to show love and pity for the unforzunate in his journey 
through this world. That is an entirely unselfish ideal, but it is a 
state constantly endangered by various self-regarding passions. 
The episode of the Dead Ass (39-42) shows very clearly how 
Sterne contrasts a pair of scenes in which Yorick’s change from a 
quiet benevolent disposition to a heated concern for his own well- 
being is sudden and marked.t Yorick comes upon a German at 
Nampont grieving over a dead ass. ‘The simplicity of his grief 
drew numbers about him ... Every body who stood about, heard 
the poor fellow with concern.’ Yorick, not prepared to indulge his 
sympathies on the lower animals, nevertheless, like Jacques, 
moralises the spectacle. ‘Shame on the world!’ he says to himself, 
‘Did we love each other, as this poor soul but loved his ass— 
’twould be something’ The scene is immediately followed by 
another which amusingly shows the difficulty of maintaining such 
sympathetic dispositions, whether to animals or men. ‘As the 
mourner finished his lamentation, the [postilion] gave an unfeeling 
lash to each of his beasts, and set off clattering like a thousand 
devils’; and Yorick, longing for quiet to enjoy the self-satisfaction 
his reflections led to, exclaims, ‘The deuce take him and his 
galloping too.” The contrast here is simple and perhaps a little 
crudely handled, but it is the pattern for finer and more complex 
passages elsewhere. 

Yorick’s benevolence, the great landmark by which he tries to 
direct his journey through France and life, is lost sight of from 
time to time when he is distracted by two distinct temptations. One 
is his concern for his own welfare in his dealings with other men, 
lest they should winkle out of him his slender stock of possessions 
and money—or even, since he is in a foreign country and without 
a passport, deprive him of his liberty. The other is the tendency 
for his benevolence towards women to be influenced by sexual 
attraction. It is no accident that here, though in gently subtle yet 
harmless forms, we have the two standard vices of satiric comedy, 
avarice and lust. Yorick’s passions never become so pronounced 
as to deserve such blunt names—his aim of tenevolence is never 
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so far lost sight of—but it is these two in particular which cause 
his deviations from the direct path. The following examples will 
show how Sterne illustrates Yorick’s deviations by means of pairs 
or more of contrasting scenes. 

The novel opens with two chapters (3-4) which establish the 
pattern which the rest of the novel, by and large, maintains. 
Yorick, a poor parson who has arrived at Calais with no more 
than ‘half a dozen shirts and a black pair of silk breeches’, turns 
his thoughts at dinner to the droit d’aubaine, a law under which 
his possessions, and even the miniature of his beloved Eliza, would 
in the event of his death fall to the King of France. Yorick, 
indignant and reproachful, apostrophises the King: ‘Ungenerous!— 
to seize upon the wreck of an unwary passenger, whom your 
subjects had beckon’d to their coast—by heaven! Sire, it is not 
well done... .” But the dinner once eaten and the King’s health 
drunk, and feeling a little repentant for his ungenerous thcughts, 
he warms in the self-satisfied glow of his finer feelings: ‘Just God! 
said I, kicking my portmanteau aside, what is there in this world’s 
goods which should sharpen our spirits, and make so many kind- 
hearted brethren of us, fall out so cruelly as we do by the way?’ 
The wavering between possessiveness and generosity recorded here 
is not at an end. Yorick’s affected unconcern for worldly goods 
is put to the test when he is at once confronted by a monk begging 
alms, and Yorick refuses, being ‘predetermined not to give him 
a single sous.’ Yorick’s concern to look after his money is shown 
however more simply in two later episodes, one involving the 
purchase of a carriage (13-14, 25), and the other the giving of 
alms to beggars at Montreuil (35-37). 

Yorick needs a carriage for his travels; the cheapest would be 
an old single-seater or ‘désobligeante’; therefore the presence of 
such a vehicle in the innkeeper’s yard catches his notice at once. 
But Yorick is convinced the innkeeper Dessein will overcharge 
him, and so winds into the bargaining very indirectly. It was a 
miserable chaise—‘Much indeed was not to be said for it—but 
something might—and when a few words will rescue misery out of 
her distress, I hate the man who can be a churl of them.’ This 
passage has hardly yet recovered from Thackeray’s contemptuous 
scorn. Here one sees the danger of taking a single point in the ebb 
and flow of the narrative and treating it as if it were a constant. 
Sometimes it would be hard to say whether or not Yorick believes 
in the fancies of his imagination at the time they occur, but there 
is no doubt here. Yorick describes the conversation he has now 
with Dessein as casuistical. Both men are interested in financial 
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advantage, and Yorick’s fanciful history of the sufferings of the 
carriage is prompted by this alone. It is no settled bias of com- 
passion for wheeled vehicles: when Yorick first saw this one, it 
was merely ‘an old Desobligeant’ which might suit his purpose. 
The point is proved later, when, after meeting the very attractive 
Madame de L***, Yorick conceives the idea of offering her a seat 
to Amiens. A single-seater would be of no use for that, and 
Yorick seeing in Dessein’s coach-house another chaise identical 
with the first, thinks the man ‘a churlish beast’ who could make 
or ride in one. At no point can Yorick’s opinion of désobligeantes 
or of anything else be trusted without reference to the full context. 
Only with the greatest caution can single scenes be abstracted from 
the complex whole of their surroundings. 

The beggars at Montreuil provide another case where Yorick’s 
wish to be benevolent runs counter to his need to conserve his 
money. “There is no man,’ Yorick writes, ‘gives so little as I do; 
for few that I know have so little to give: but as this was the first 
publick act of my charity in France, I took the more notice of it.’ 
Yorick proceeds to distribute eight sous among sixteen beggars, 
greatly enjoying his munificence and falling an easy prey to their 
flattery. Then he notices a pauvre honteux, standing a little apart, 
refusing to compete in flattery. ‘And I have not one single sous 
left to give him,’ reflects Yorick. ‘But you have a thousand! cried 
all the powers of nature, stirring within me—so I gave him—no 
matter what—I am ashamed to say how much, now—and was 
ashamed to think, how little, then.” Yorick has here swung from 
the self-satisfied distribution of a few halfpence to the absurdly 
generous gift of a matter of shillings, unable to hit upon a just 
balance between the satisfaction his charity brings him and his 
financial means—let alone upon an ideal degree of disinterested 
benevolence. 

- Once at Paris, Yorick’s failure to have provided himself with a 
passport puts his liberty in hazard. Sterne illustrates Yorick’s 
gradual realisation of his danger in the episode of the starling 
(69-73). There is probably no passage in the novel which has 
been so often quoted since 1768 as the starling’s cry, ‘I can’t get 
out” But the bird is not there to be wept over. It is there to 
bring out two different attitudes in Yorick towards imprisonment. 
On first hearing the police have inquired after his passport, Yorick 
makes light of his situation—even the dreaded Bastille succumbs 
to his sophistry: ‘strip it of its towers—fill up the fossé—unbarri- 
cade the doors—call it simply a confinement, and suppose ’tis 
some tyrant of a distemper—and not of a man which holds you 
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in it—the evil vanishes, and you bear the other half without com- 
plaint” Yorick is going downstairs at this point, and it is on his 
return that he discovers the starling. It can’t get out indeed, nor 
can Yorick for all his efforts unfasten the door. The bird is as 
securely imprisoned as any wretch in the Bastille. The bird’s cries 
were ‘mechanical’, and yet, writes Yorick, ‘in one moment they 
overthrew all my systematic reasonings upon the Bastille; and. I 
heavily walk’d up stairs, unsaying every word I had said in going 
down them.’ A little reflection, and a highly coloured reverie on 
a prisoner in his cell, and Yorick has ordered a carriage that he 
might seek the protection of the Duke de Choiseul. In this episode, 
Sterne has shown two extremes in Yorick’s thoughts on personal 
liberty; the starling is merely the catalyst in the reaction between 
the two states. 

Yorick may be tempted at times to fear the worst in his fellow- 
men. His fellow-women however endanger his benevolence in 
another way, by drawing into it an admixture of sexual attraction. 
Occasionally, the same device of contrasting scenes is used tc show 
the effect on Yorick of a woman’s notice of him. His sudden 
disgust with désobligeantes was caused by Madame de L***’s 
interest in him, and it is she who helps to mend the breach between 
Yorick and the monk whose request for alms had been so rudely 
refused (19-20). Not that her presence was necessary in the latter 
case. Yorick’s heart, like David’s in the Old Testament, smote 
him the moment the Franciscan had gone, for he had done very 
foolishly. But when the monk approaches Yorick as he is talking 
with the lady he is a little too eager to be polite to him, and 
smarts under the lady’s confident conviction that Yorick would 
never have used the man unkindly. There is more than benevolence 
behind his wish for her good opinion. 

Simple contrasts however are less suited to a revelation of the 
slower and more insidious stealth of sexual attraction, and in the 
scenes at Paris Sterne enlarges the possibilities of the device by 
presenting a series of incidents (interrupted by other more or less 
irrelevant matters) in which Yorick falls further and further from 
his aims until suddenly, fully conscious of his danger, he faces 
and puts to flight the distracting passion. This series is that in 
which Yorick courts the company of attractive women, and his 
friendly, sometimes fatherly affection slips dangerously near to a 
selfish sexuality. Each scene is complete in itself, but there are 
hints within each of the emotion which is gaining control. The 
grisette, of whom Yorick asks his way, is, we are soon told, the 
handsomest he ever saw, and once he has amused and delighted 
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himself by feeling her pulse, he refers to her constantly as ‘the 
beautiful Grisset’— “The beautiful Grisset rose up . . . . The beauti- 
ful Grisset measured [the gloves] . . . . The beautiful Grisset look’d 
sometimes at the gloves, then side-ways to the window, then at 
the gloves—and then at me . . .. the beautiful Grisset had not 
ask’d above a single livre above the price’ (51-56). Yorick meets 
Madame R****’s ‘fille de chambre’ at a bcokshop where she is 
purchasing ‘Les Egarements du Coeur & de l'Esprit, and accom- 
panies her homewards with feelings of almost fraternal love; but 
when later the maid calls at his hotel room, she is repeatedly 
referred to as ‘the fair fille de chambre.’ That meeting ends in their 
both finding themselves, by an accidental fall, together on the bed 
—a point at which Yorick is forced to confront and overcome 
temptation (64-67, 91-94). The series of scenes is finally capped 
by Yorick’s deliberate confrontation with a prostitute offered him 
by his innkeeper, who will not have his lodgers visited by ladies’ 
maids not subject to his tax. Yorick intends, rather aggressively, 
to prove himself virtuous by his continence, and the landlord ‘a 
dirty fellow’ for his part as bawd. But compassion for the girl’s 
hard lot results in Yorick’s losing more monzy to this innkeeper’s 
rapacity, just as he had lost money to Dessein’s extortion (96-98). 
Once again, money has become involved with benevolence, and 
again, too, under the influence of sexual attraction. It is doubtful 
if the comparison between the two innkeerers is even implicit: 
rather Sterne is dangerously near to repeating himself. These 
Parisian scenes moreover are relatively loosely joined together, and 
do not give quite the same sense of many-sided life as the opening 
pages of the novel. 

The metaphor I have used to describe the vagaries of Yorick’s 
thoughts and emotions—the wanderings of a journey—perhaps 
suggests there is a straight road to be achieved if only the passions 
can be brought into equilibrium. Sterne’s own figure—the changes 
of the tides—discounts any such possibility: man’s conflicting 
feelings are too powerful ever to be brought under full control. 
When benevolence itself can shame Yorick into the unjustifiable 
extravagance of giving a beggar a sum of many shillings, or 
Yorick’s indulgence in such a flight of fancy as that outrageously 
pitiful picture of the captive can lead to the eminently sensible 
action of obtaining a passport, one sees tae force of Yorick’s 
remark, ‘There is no regular reasoning upon the ebbs and flows 
of our humours’ (5). Sterne is more interested in a sympathetic 
but clear-headed portrayal of human nature, a portrayal of a 
subtlety and suggestiveness that a systematic analysis would be 
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unlikely to give. It is however his recognition of the complexity 
and confusion of human motivation that makes it difficult for him 
to order his perceptions into a work of art. Sterne toys with two 
possible means of combining groups of scenes into a unified novel: 
a consistent attitude towards Yorick, and the use of the formal 
characteristics of the travel book. 

Sterne’s attitude towards Yorick, or Yorick’s to himself (for 
the two are rarely distinguishable, and I doubt if Sterne considered 
them separately), is usually a moral one. Yorick, writing of his 
experiences, implicitly, and sometimes explicitly, judges them 
against his own moral standards of behaviour. The best passages 
have that in common. Neither Sterne nor Yorick looks for any 
improvement in Yorick’s conduct—life is made up of the vagaries 
the novel describes, and Sterne’s humour, as has recently been 
well shown,? results from the recognition of the gap between 
Yorick’s ideals and his actual performance. But there are incidents 
in the novel of which this cannot be said, where, though Yorick’s 
aims remain admirable, he is allowed to be a little too uncritically 
pleased with his benevolence, and his self-esteem takes no fall on 
the following page. At times Yorick’s complacency is almost as 
unbalanced as the irritated criticism of foreigners and their way of 
life made by the valetudinarian Smollett, whose Travels Sterne 
particularly singled out for condemnation. Sterne’s own illness and 
domestic difficulties may in part have caused this rather too 
comfortable picture of Yorick, for it was a struggle to finish the 
first two volumes, and the weakness is more noticeable towards 
the end. The failure of self-criticism was also encouraged, at the 
least, by the natural form of the travel book. . 

The eighteenth century travel book normally presents an even- 
paced, chronological and episodic commentary in which eaca in- 
cident has an adventitious and independent status, and the struc- 
ture is loosely controlled by the geographical progression of the 
journey and by the time taken to complete it. On the whole, 
Sterne rejected the idea of writing a book on those terms. There 
is no serious attempt even to outline the route pursued by Yorick 
across France; and if we may rely on two allusions to the time of 
year, we find that although Yorick leaves England in the middle of 
May and reaches Italy about the time of the grape harvest, very 
little of this period of several months is represented in the novel. 
Nevertheless the greater ease of writing a series of brief and 
inconsequential scenes tempts Sterne as soon as his hero has left 
Calais, only one hour after the journey has begun, and the results 
seriously weaken the novel after Yorick’s first three days in Paris. 
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The Sentimental Journey is unfinished, so it is hard to judge with 
certainty, but it seems to me no accident that the most sustained 
passages and the most brilliant and rich in invention are to be 
found where Yorick is described at length in one place and over 
a short period of time, at Calais and in ?aris, passages which 
together make up half the book. It is under these conditions, as 
the work of the earlier French novelists of the eighteenth century 
confirms, that ‘les égarements du cœur et de l'esprit’ are best 
examined and their effects recorded. 


NOTES 


! Bracketed figures are page references to the edition of À Sentimental 
Journey by Ian Jack, London, 1968. 

*The point is made by Arthur Hill Cash in Sterne’s Comedy of Moral 
Sentiments: The Ethical Dimensions of the ‘Journey’, Pittsburgh, 1966, 
where he develops some cryptic suggestions of Herbert Read. 
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NOVELS OF MICHEL BUTOR 
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MODERN man, with his strong sense of the importance of scientific 
and technological progress, has lost his intuitive understanding of 
the pre-scientific language of myth, through which primitive man 
had for so long expressed his insight into fundamental truths of 
human existence. It is only quite recently that psychologists, 
philosophers, and anthropologists have been discovering a key to 
the true significance of ancient myths and legends. Yet, throughout 
the ages, these ‘créations les plus anciennes, les plus tenaces et les 
plus répandues de l'imagination humaine” have continually con- 
tributed their themes and their imagery to religion, philosophy, 
and art. l 

In Michel Butor’s novels, myth plays a part of capital import- 
ance. Through its symbolic mode of expression, relating not only 
the hero’s dire perils and bold achievements but conveying as well 
his subconscious wishes and fears, myth imparts to Butor’s char- 
acters an intuitive knowledge of their intimate self. Moreover, 
since mythical thought is the expression of a collective human 
experience, assimilating the hero’s individual life to the,drama 
of the whole human race, it has the power of lending to personal 
experience a universal significance. This is closely connected with 
Butor’s essential endeavour, to supply the reader with a model 
capable of functioning as a guide in the conduct of his life, in 
his indispensable quest for greater understanding’. Butor’s char- 
acters frequently discover affinities between the events of their 
own life and the elements of a certain myth, which thereby acquires 
the power of explaining and orienting their actions. Similarly, 
the reader may discover in Butor’s novels the pattern of his own 
experience, together with the answer to many an uneasy question : 


Le symbolisme externe du roman tend à se réfléchir 

dans un symbolisme interne, certaines parties jouant, 

par rapport à l’ensemble, le même rôle que celui-ci 

par rapport à la r£alite.? 
Thus the individual—frail microcosm lacking significance—follows 
in the unfolding of his trivial little life the wider pattern of a 
macrocosm, of a collective human fate in harmony with laws of 
eternal validity. 


* * + 
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In order to suggest a connection between a modern, twentieth 
century character in his novel and a mythical hero out of 
Antiquity, Butor proceeds in entirely realistic fashion. Frequently 
it is a dream that provides him with the opportunity for intro- 
ducing a myth. Jean Ralon, in Passage de Milan, dreams that he 
is being rowed in the solar barque through subterranean waters — 
an image of the soul’s journey suggested by ancient Egyptian 
beliefs —- and this dream-passage reveals to the priest a host of 
fundamental contradictions undermining his waking life. Delmont, 
in La Modification, relives Aeneas’ visit to the Underworld, an 
experience which is to play a vital part in his eventual change 
of heart. At other times, Butor introduces a myth just as con- 
vincingly without having resort to a dream. Revel, in L’Emploi 
du Temps, takes his inspiration from legends and stories out of 
mythology depicted in a number of works of art. Certain analogies 
— either factual or psychological — between these and his own 
experience help Revel to understand what is happening to him 
in Bleston, to interpret the dark emotions which overshadow his 
personality. As has been shown in a remarxable study by Jean 
Roudaut‘, Butor’s symbolism does not slavishly follow the tradition 
of classical mythology; the novelist merely employs certain arche- 
typal patterns, organizing them in such a way as to make us 
understand the conduct of his characters. 

Which, then, are the principal myths which can shed a light 
on the situation of Butor’s characters and can symbolize their 
drama? The protagonist of L’Emploi du Temps owes his growing 
insight to the ‘decoding’ of two ‘hieroglyphics’, the biblical stories 
depicted on the stained glass windows of the Old Cathedral, and 
the stories from Greek mythology represented on the tapestries of 
the Bleston Museum. The most important of the tapestry panels 
illustrates the exploits of Theseus, by whose courage Crete was 
liberated from the Minotaur, a monster living at the heart of the 
labyrinth and devouring each year the flower of the island’s 
maidens and youths. Revel discovers an obvious analogy between 
the Cretan labyrinth and the tortuous, squalid streets of Bleston 
in whose confusion he continually loses his way. Also, by means 
of this analogy, another resemblance becomes apparent: that 
between Theseus and Revel himself. The Minotaur, correspond- 
ingly, comes to represent the ‘monsters’ of hate and meanness, 
all the moral contamination which sullies the town and against 
which Revel is leading an untiring battle. 

Yet on another level, the image of Crete’s labyrinth merges 
with that of the sinuosities of Revel’s minc — a mind whose 
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reasoning power is gradually sapped through the influence of 
obscure and frightening impulses. It appears that the actual battle 
to rid a people — be it in Crete or in Bleston — of a raging 
monster embodies the psychological struggle in which Revel en- 
gages to free himself of the demon in his soul. We know that the 
diary kept by Revel constitutes his principal weapon in this 
struggle; it reproduces, through the intricate structure of its devious 
sentences, the essential features of the labyrinth form. These analo- 
gies, however, are not the only ones to link the life of Revel 
to the destiny of Theseus: in the ancient myth, it was Ariadne’s 
thread that made possible Theseus’ escape from the labyrinth; for 
Revel, Ariadne comes to life in the person of Ann who, through 
the goodness of her heart and the purity of her love, holds out 
her hand to him at the time of his blackest despair: 


... Ann, Ariane encore terriblement lointaine, dont je 
recherche l’île au travers des pluies qui s’épaississent . . À 


Moreover Revel, like Theseus long before him, abandons Ann- 
Ariadne and the path of wisdom, to become infatuated with Rose, 
who plays the rôle of the Phaedra of Antiquity: 


Rose, ma Perséphone, ma Phèdre, ma Rose qui s’est 
ouverte dans ce marais de paralysie . . . 


“Not until Revel is about to leave for ever the twisted streets of 
Bleston does he manage to escape, at the same time, the darkness 
and confusion which had enveloped his spirit. 

Another one of the tapestry panels depicts the story of Œdipus, 
thus linking Revels drama to an additional myth: Œdipus, it is 
said, was stricken by blindness — like Revel who refuses to 
observe what goes on before his eyes. It fell to Œdipus’s lot to 
witness the ruin of Thebes; just as Theseus saw Athens go up in 
flames and Revel saw Bleston ravaged by fire, violence and crime. 

In the beginning, Revel cannot understand the meaning of the 
tapestries. His difficulty is due to the technique employed by their 
artist, who has superimposed many episodes of Theseus’ life on 
a single panel. One can see, for instance, ‘plusieurs scènes en 
succession, le même personnage apparaissant ainsi deux fois, trois 
fois, dans le numéro 15”, so that, in order to understand the 
meaning of the picture, it becomes necessary to unravel the various 
stages of Theseus’ story. A similar technique of superimposed 
moments of time has been used on the stained glass windows of 
the Cathedral, as well as — most remarkably — in the construction 
of those extremely long sentences which characterize the style of 
L’Emploi du Temps: 
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Tandis que nous mangions à l’Oriental Bamboo, ce deuxième 
samedi d'avril, Lucien ma demandé qui était ce George Burton 
à qui je l’avais présenté la semaine précédente à la sortie d’un 
autre cinéma, de telle sorte que je lui ai expliqué ce que j'en 
savais, les circonstances de notre rencontre à l'endroit même où 
nous étions, à peu près deux mois plus tôt, qu’il était venu 
s'installer à cette table, que la conversation s'était mise à rouler 
sur un livre que j'avais posé à côté de moi, Le Meurtre de 
Bleston par J. C. Hamilton, que je venais de racheter dans une 
librairie d'occasion, un livre qui m'avait servi de guide aux 
premiers temps de mon séjour ici, un livre grâce auquel notam- 
ment j'avais découvert ce restaurant, un liv-e que je pouvais lui 
prêter, à lui Lucien, s’il le voulait, que je lui ai apporté le 
lendemain à Plaisance Gardens, donc le dimanche 13 avril, qu’il 
m'a rapporté le samedi suivant, le 19 avril, à cette même table 
où George Burton l’a revu, à cette même table où un soir de 
juin, nous avons parlé tous les deux, Lucien et moi, de J. C. 
Hamilton et des sœurs Bailey, de cette Rose dont il est le 
fiancé, avec qui j’ai dîné à cette même table il y a dix jours, 
de cette Ann avec qui je voudrais tant prendre un repas un de 
ces jours à cette même table . . À 


Here. in a single sentence, Butor brings together a series of incid- 
ents which, at the time when they actually took place, were 
separated from each other by considerable periods of time; by 
blending these incidents into a single syntactical unit, their author 
seems to emphasize the unity of the duration which comprises 
them all. No doubt the mental effort required of the reader in 
disentangling this kind of sentence resembles the effort put forth 
by Revel in trying to decipher the works of art of Bleston. 

The second myth of importance in L'Empioi du Temps is the 
story of Cain — shown on the medieval windows of the Cathedral 
— which offers Revel a ‘représentation si précise de Bleston”. 
The significance of the figure of Cain is twofold. First of all we 
see Cain as the outcast, the assassin of his own brother, and from 
this point of view there is an evident similarity between him and 
Revel; for the latter too, terribly lonely in the strange city, feels 
excluded from its society; moreover, feeling partly responsible for 
the attempted murder of his friend Burton, he is tormented by 
secret feelings of guilt. But the analogy can be taken further than 
this: according to the Bible, Cain is not ony an outcast fallen 
from God’s grace, but also — most importantly — the founder of 
the first city, Enoch, which the artist of Bleston’s stained glass 
windows has made to look just like the ancient town of Bleston 
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itself. Cain is also the founder of the arts and crafts of mankind, 
since Yabal, Tubal and Tubalcain, his progeny, became the an- 
cestors of the world’s cloth-weavers, music-makers, and black- 
‚smiths. Yet — irreparable loss — the musicians have disappeared 
from Bleston so that, in place of the town’s ancient melodies, | 
Revel can hear only ‘la profonde crécelle d’un camion". Gradually 
Revel comes to realize that, by identifying himself with Cain, he is 
assuming not only the part of an outcast of fortune, but also that 
of an originator. He understands that upon him devolves the task 
of restoring to Bleston her music and the life of the spirit, of thus 
becoming the founder of a new kind of city. 

In La Modification also, two myths are prominent: the legend 
of the Grand Veneur, and the story of Aeneas’ visit to the Under- 
world. Although the symbolism of La Modification — unlike 
L’Emploi du Temps — is not mirrored in the structure of its 
sentences, it stands none the less in intimate relation with the 
fundamental theme of the novel. In putting his grave questions to 
Delmont, the Grand Veneur conjures up as well the hero’s past 
happiness; for it was during the blissful days of their honeymoon 
that Delmont’s wife had first spoken of the ancient legend. Yet 
it is obvious that the unearthly interrogation does not simply arise 
out of Delmont’s dim and distant past; it issues, in fact, from those 
hidden recesses of his heart which in everyday life are so easily 
forgotten. Later in the novel, the same questions are asked by a 
man who appears to Delmont in a dream, 


. . . quelqu’un dont vous ne parvenez pas à distinguer bien les 
traits, qui a les mémes vétements que vous mais intacts, porte 
à la main une valise du même modèle que la vôtre, semble un 
peu plus âgé que vous.” 


It is easily recognized that this dream figure is Delmont himself — 
a Delmont who has become wiser, more mature, ‘un peu plus âgé 
as it were, and who formulates the questions which trouble him 
deeply. But the dream breaks off, changes, and now it is the 
Pope whose interrogation expresses Delmont’s bewildered doubts: 
‘Pourquoi prétends-tu aimer Rome? Ne suis-je pas le fantôme des 
empereurs . . .?”® Again the scene shifts, and it is the ‘Roi du 
Jugement who questions Delmont, who pronounces in the end 
the sentence which condemns him to the abandonment of his 
plan. It is clear, however, that the voice of the Supreme Judge is 
no other than the voice of Delmont’s own troubled conscience, an 
expression of his deep-rooted and too long repressed conviction. 

Aeneas’ visit to the Underworld, the second myth associated 
with La Modification, bears a striking resemblance to Delmont’s 
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journey from Paris to Rome: Aeneas, so Virgil tells us; enters the 
realm of Shadows to return, after many adventures, to the bright 
world of the living; similarly Delmont, whose journey begins in 
the morning, continues through the long, dark night, and ends as 
the sun once more rises. Aeneas penetrates into the Underworld 
to meet there his father, that is his past, his own lost youth; and 
Anchises grants him a vision of the future of Rome; Delmont 
too, carried along by the surge of his memories, tries to rediscover 
in his past the source of his being; and he too is vouchsafed a 
glimpse of the years ahead. Furthermore Aeneas, having become 
Dido’s lover, abandons her in obedience to an order of the Gods; 
just so the hero of La Modification is obliged to renounce his life 
with Cécile, : 

The analogy between Delmont and Aeneas is obvious; yet the 
essential correspondence goes much deeper: the journeys both of 
Aeneas and Delmont follow the pattern of an initiation ritual’ — 
of symbolic death and re-birth — an archetype so deeply rooted 
in the mentality of the human race that traces of it are found in 
the myths and legends of nearly all primitive societies. The initia- 
tion of a youth marks his passing from adolescence to maturity; in- 
evitably, it comprises a number of terrifying ordeals, represented 
in La Modification by the hero’s nightmarish dreams. Situated on 
the borderline between the age of irresponsibility and the age of 
wisdom, the initiated subject faces two worlds, like the double- 
faced god Janus, who appears to Delmont at the very moment 
when the latter achieves a true understanding of his situation. 
Fundamentally, as has been shown by psychoanalysis, every in- 
itiatory ritual symbolizes the descent of a human being into the 
innermost depths of his self, from where he returns endowed with 
a new consciousness of himself and the world. 

* * * 


In L’Emploi du Temps, we discovered a close relationship be- 
tween the theme of Theseus and that of Cain. Just so in La 
Modification, we find two myths which are intimately connected 
with each other: it is the questions asked by the Grand Veneur 
that give the impetus to Delmont’s descent into the Underworld; 
the figure of the phantom bears a strong resemblance both to the 
ferryman of the Underworld and to the customs official in Del- 
mont’s dream, and, significantly, all three formulate the same 
questions; the mount of the Grand Veneur changes gradually into 
the Roman she-wolf, which Delmont tries vainly to follow in his 
dream; finally, as his subterranean journey comes to a close, 
Delmont has a vision of the Grand Veneur and the Supreme 
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Judge, merged together into a single, gigantic, and superhuman 
figure. 

As for Revel, the protagonist of L’Emploi du Temps, it is clear 
that his year of despair in Belston can equally be interpreted as 
an initiatory ordeal, since the experience he is undergoing has the 
same structure of symbolic death and re-birth as Delmont’s 
journey. It is worth remembering that Theseus, with whom Revel 
identifies himself, has also undertaken a journey into the realm 
of the Dead, to carry off Persephone, a queen of Hades.” 

Although the dream of Jean Ralon, in Passage de Milan, draws 
its inspiration not from Greek but from Egyptian mythology, it 
yet resembles Delmont’s dream to a remarkable degree. Ralon too 
finds himself in a strange, subterranean region, assailed by terrify- 
ing apparitions, and facing in the end a mysterious divinity who 
passes an irrevocable sentence; when Ralon emerges from this 
mythical dreamland, he too has gained added insight into the order 
underlying his life and into the causes of his spiritual torment. To 
the priest’s dream corresponds the ordeal undergone by Louis 
Lécuyer—-represented by Angéle’s birthday party culminating in 
her assassination: we have here, once again, an initiatory exper- 
ience, symbolized by Louis’ going down into the cellar of the 
apartment house, where he loses consciousness. Having shed his 
shameful impulses by means of this symbolic descent, Louis 
emerges purified, to make his way (it is to be hoped) towards a 
better life. 

The theme of fratricide, which plays a vital part in L’Emploi 
du Temps, also recurs in Passage de Milan, where it is enacted in 
the dramatic interplay between Louis Lécuyer and Henri Delétang. 
Henri, in a fashion, is the counterpart of Louis, his double, as 
though the two men were merely representing two sides of a 
single personality. While it is Henri who hides first in the cellar 
and who — impelled by his mad hate for the vulgarity of the 
bourgeois gathering at the Vertigues — plans his revenge, the 
crime is in fact — though unwittingly — committed by Louis, 
while Henri disappears. It is Louis who now seeks refuge in the 
cellar, distressed because of the crime of which he feels guilty 
and for which, in fact, he is to pay the penalty; but this murder, 
committed in Henri’s stead by Louis, sets him free of his alter 
ego which had been an incarnation of all the mean and hateful 
side of his nature. 

Degrés is the only one of Michel Butor’s novels to break away 
from mythological themes, substituting for them characters and 
situations taken from works of literature. Yet we find in Degrés 
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the same symbolic patterns as in his other novels. The theme of a 
man and his double, for instance, — of their ambiguous relation- 
ship of mingled complicity and antagonism — reappears in the 
characters of Vernier and Eller: uncle and neshew have the same 
Christian name, pursue the same aim and represent, as it were, 
two individuals united in a bond so close as to appear indissoluble. 
Indeed, when Eller breaks the bond by refusing to co-operate any 
longer in their common task, he is dealing his uncle a mortal blow. 

Looked at differently, Degrés appears as a variation on the 
theme of initiation. True, in this work, it is Vernier (the mature 
adult) who descends into the darkness to mak2 way for Eller (the 
adolescent), so that the archetypal structure of an initiation is here 
reversed: but may we not view the story from a wider angle of 
vision, contemplating not merely individual lives, but rather civil- 
ization as a whole in its evolution from generation to generation? 
If we consider all mankind advancing slowly towards the birth 
of a new human being and a new order, then Vernier represents 
an earlier, ‘younger’ stage of evolution than his nephew Eller, 
who is going to move onward in the course set by his uncle 
towards a brighter future. 


* * * 


The various myths and legends which ‘bestow on Butor’s novels 
their wealth of symbolic meaning are thus revealed in their 
essential unity. Their mythical themes all derive from a single, 
fundamental theme — the process of initiation — a spiritual event 
which closely corresponds to the experience which Michel Butor 
proposes to his reader. 

Modern man, bewildered and lost to-day amidst the stupendous 
if all too rapid progress transforming his universe, needs to draw 
sustenance from the deepest source of his being; only there can he 
find the spiritual strength he needs for a mew comprehension of 
himself and the world, Michael Butor is deeply convinced that the 
true function of literature is to help man in this task: 


. . . dans lécartèlement de notre conscience, produit par le 
changement des dimensions du monde, nous avons le plus 
urgent besoin de trouver par de nouveaux modes de chants et 
de contes le moyen de maitriser cette complexité, d’éclaircir 
cette confusion, d’inventer de nouveaux chents et de nouveaux 
contes grâce auxquels, peu à peu, toute notre tribu puisse se 
retrouver, se reconnaître et se comprendre." 
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In his own novels, as we have seen, Butor makes use of myth and 
its powerful symbolism to express that heightening of perceptive- 
ness and understanding which constitutes the maturing of a 
character. 
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The organization of this paper corresponds to the divisions of 
the bibliography: first of all trends in apolied linguistics and 
language teaching generally, secondly phonology, thirdly grammar 
with subsections on drills and testing, and finally programmed 
learning in the most formal meaning of the term. The bibliography 
is not intended to be complete; some of the bast-known full-length 
works in the field have been deliberately excluded simply because 
they are well-known and 'have already been extensively reviewed 
and discussed. These include Politzer’s Teaching French,’ Rivers’ 
The psychologist and the foreign language teccher? Halliday, Mc- 
Intosh and Strevens’ The linguistic sciences and language teaching? 
Lado’s Linguistics across cultures,* Language testing, and Langu- 
age teaching,® Scherer and Wertheimer’s A psycho-linguistic ex- 
periment in foreign language teaching,’ and Mackey’s Language 
teaching analysis® The books and articles mentioned, which date 
mainly from 1965 on, either relate research results that can be 
modified slightly to fit the situation in Australian and New Zea- 
land universities, or else are more general studies with important 
implications for language teachers. 

The main difficulty is that research is nearly exclusively done on 
the early stages of language learning, while, in French and Ger- 
man at least, our students are beginning their fifth, sixth or even 
seventh year of language studies. A further difficulty is that: the 
subjects taking part in the research have not been ‘contaminated’ 
by inadequate teaching in the first two or three years. In spite of 
gradual improvements at the secondary level, much first-year 
university work is remedial, aiming either at filling in gaps in 
knowledge, -or trying to inculcate listening and speaking skills 
which have been neglected. 

There is also a noticeable bias in favour of American studies. 
This is inevitable because of the quantity of work being done 
there, but disappointing also in that the organization of language 
teaching in Australia and New Zealand is much more akin to the 
British system. It may well be that there are works I have over- 
looked but there does seem to be a lack of precise studies by 
British applied linguists. The several books that have appeared 
over the past two or three years on language teaching and the 
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language laboratory have in the main been restatements of what 
is now generally accepted. Among the most interesting and rele- 
vant developments in Britain at present is the research being done 
on advanced laboratory work, particularly at the University of 
Birmingham’s German Department, but this is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

The most important general trend I have noticed is a much 
greater flexibility on the part of applied linguists and language 
teachers in their approach to their subject. A few years ago, 
dogmatism seemed to be the rule, and any departures from a 
strictly audio-lingual or audio-visual methodology were roundly 
condemned. Somewhat belatedly it is being recognized that des- 
criptive linguistics is only one of the disciplines that have contribu- 
tions to make to language teaching and learning. More attention 
is at last being paid to the problems of language acquisition—just 
how do people learn second and third languages?, what is the 
nature of the mental processes that take place in learning? To use 
the terms of Saporta (item 35), much attention has been paid to 
the input: teaching materials based on the findings of applied 
linguistics, concern has been voiced about the output: the students’ 
performance in the language, but little account has been taken of 
the device, the learner, whose cognitive processes obviously have 
a profound effect on the output. 

This movement was given great impetus in 1964 with Rivers’! 
analysis of the psychological assumptions behind the audio-lingual 
method, although Lambert (item 7),™ a psychologist specializing 
in verbal learning stated in 1963 that the audio-lingual method 
‘may, for older subjects, run counter to ability patterns developed 
over many years.’ Carroll (item 2),!* in discussing the audio- 
lingual habit theory as opposed to the cognitive code-learning 
theory (an improved grammar/translation method) points out that 
neither of the two theories takes sufficient account of certain ver- 
bal-learning facts, the most significant possibly being the ane he 
lists in fourth place: ‘In learning a skill, it is often the case that 
attention to the critical features of the skill and understanding of 
them will facilitate learning. This principle is largely ignored by 
the audio-lingual habit theory.’ Experimenters who recognized the 
value of this advice are Hianne and Renkin (item 46), who com- 
bine features of both theories, emphasizing oral skills but making 
use of structural analysis and diagrams for further reinforcement. 

Related both to language acquisition and the insights provided 
by transformational/generative grammar which is discussed 
briefly below, is a greater emphasis on creativity, the ability to 
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produce novel sentences in the target languaze in a normal con- 
versational situation. Good teachers, of course, have always been 
aware of the problem of the transference of skills from a strictly 
controlled artificial classroom or laboratory situation to normal 
communication, but linguists although paying lip service to such 
problems have only recently subjected them to concentrated scru- 
tiny. The interesting result is their almost unanimous conclusion 
that a partial solution is a great increase in listening practice. 
British, French and American linguists all speak in very similar 
terms: for instance Hutchinson, (item 5)13: ‘very few teachers give 
their students enough practice in listening... °; Hayes (item 4) 
suggests ‘a great intensification of listening practice’, combined 
with grammatical analysis. Pit Corder (item 12)!°, a British lingu- 
ist, suggests ‘massive listening practice . . . to contextualized langu- 
age’, while the most graphic of these recommendations comes from 
the French phonologist Gsell quoted by Mialaret (item 10)!®: 
‘nous retrouvons ici la nécessité de plonger l’élève dans un bain 
auditif.” In theory, increased listening prac-ice should bring to 
the learner’s attention at different times the various parts of the 
whole, which have been previously practised in drill sessions, and 
to make them available to him on a productive basis in real situa- 
tions. The recommendation of greater listening practice is cer- 
tainly unanimous, but further more precise evidence is needed, 
possibly in the form of a controlled experimert where two matched 
groups are given identical treatment apart fram increased listening 
practice for the experimental group. 

If there is unanimity on the necessity of listening practice to 
increase creativity, the role of deductive rues, grammatical and 
phonological analysis, knowledge of the system of the target langu- 
age as a whole, and the value of predictive contrastive analysis still 
remain debating points and will be mentioned briefly in the phono- 
logy and grammar sections. The greater emphasis on the prob- 
lems of language acquisition and creativity may be summed up by 
making use of a distinction between the different types of langu- 
age knowledge and learning formulated by Spolsky (item 43)". 


Grammar/Translation method. 
Result: ‘knowing about the language’ 
as opposed to: 
Audio-lingual method. 


(Based on behaviouristic approach to language now being 
questioned.) 
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Result: ‘knowing the language’ 
or 


“language behaviour’ 
which Spolsky equates with: 


‘language- like behaviour’ (restricted to habit forma- 
tion and ability to perform ermal! 
manipulations. ) 


and opposes to: 


Aim should be: ‘knowing the language (underlying linguistic 
competence and ability to comprehend and 
create novel sentences in normal communica- 
tion situation.) 


Phonology: Here attention has been focused on the problems of 
discrimination and production of sounds in the foreign language. 
According to Lane (item 22), discrimination and production are 
in the main two independent processes, a conclusion backed up by 
the findings of Brière in his monograph A psycho-linguistic study 
of phonological interference (item 17). Subjects tested by him 
were able to produce in isolation acceptable renderings of mini- 
mally different phonemes long before they could discriminate ac- 
curately between the two sounds. Much ingenuity has been used 
to create tests of aural discrimination, but it is possible that there 
has been too much concentration on discrimination for its own 
sake. If we accept that in normal communication there is not only 
a linguistic context, but also a situational context to guide the 
listener in his interpretation, the question one should then ask is: 
does prior discrimination training in the sounds of the target 
language aid production of the sounds? This question is especially 
significant if a good proportion of the learning is to take place in 
the language laboratory, with consequent need for the student to 
have the ability to evaluate his own responses. Henning (item 21) 
gives an emphatic affirmative answer to this question with regard 
to French. In his experiment, group A was given practice in 
mimicry only, group B in discrimination only, and group C prac- 
tice in both, all in the same amount of time. The results of the 
post-tests showed a marked superiority, on the part of group B 
students (who had discrimination only) in most respects, including 
discrimination, pronunciation of critical French sounds, and ability 
to analyse their own attempts at imitation. Both B and C were 
stricter in evaluating themselves than group A, possibly because 
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through their discrimination training they established narrower 
phonemic targets for themselves. This experiment puts aural dis- 
crimination of the rather artificial minimal pair ‘lu:loup’, /ly:lu/ 
variety in a more satisfactory perspective; that is less important 
per se than as an aid to better production and particularly as an 
aid to stricter student self-evaluation. 

An experiment similar to Henning’s was carried out by Pims- 
leur (item 23), who, in addition, included discrimination between 
English and French near-homophones such as ‘chaud’ [o]: ‘show’ 
[ou]. His aim was to see if the ability to disinguish between such 
English and French pairs, a technique widely used in beginning 
and remedial courses, increased the student’s ability to produce 
the French sound correctly. While his results showed no signifi- 
cant difference in this sphere between the control and experimental 
groups, he did show, along with Henning, that practice in discrim- 
ination within the target language has a beneficial effect on sound 
production. 

Rather than banish direct English/French minimal pair compari- 
sons, I would suggest that they can play a role in heightening the 
student’s awareness of the differences between the phonological 
systems of the two languages, in this case French pure vowels, 
compared with English diphthongs. This procedure is recom- 
mended by Rivers (item 25) for older students. After receiving 
information about the differences between the systems, the student 
could then be asked to listen to contrasting examples from the 
languages exemplifying the difference in question, before proceed- 

„ing to discrimination between sounds in the target language. For 

example in teaching French [o] suitable discrimination exercises 
could be worked out for {o:u] and [0:9] both of which speakers of 
English find difficult. 
‘ Thus, knowledge of the system as a whole, intelligent discrimina- 
tion exercises within the target language, combined with, if possible, 
immediate play-back facilities in the laboratory do constitute a 
distinct improvement in the attempt to increase student self- 
awareness. However, immediate and completely accurate confirma- 
tion of the acceptability or otherwise of segmental features remains 
a pious hope until it becomes practicable to fit laboratory booths 
with modified spectographs giving an immediate visual analysis of 
responses. 

In the field of prosody, an expensive sophisticated machine, the 
Speech Auto-Instructional Device (SAID for short), has been 
developed by Lane and Buiten (item 23) to show the student 
visually (on a vu-meter) the degree to which his imitation of an 
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utterance is accurate in pitch, loudness and tempo. Since the 
device, which is described very fully in their article, incorporates 
not only a tape recorder and allied electronic equipment but also 
a computer and teleprinter, it is obviously not yet a practical pro- 
position for the average educational institution. 

The indispensable background to pronunciation teaching is, of 
course, a contrastive analysis of the two systems to predict the 
difficulties students will encounter. Some ten years after Lado’s 
classic exposition in Linguistics across cultures!® the position of 
predictive contrastive analysis at the phonemic level is being 
challenged. Studies in two directions are an indication of this 
movement to both a more exact and a more flexible position. 
Delattre (items 19 and 20), using sophisticated phonetic equip- 
ment to compare in very precise detail the phonetic features of 
English, French, German and Spanish has brought to light features 
of these languages which have important implications for teachers. 
The only slight reservation is that the variety of English described 
is American English; consequently comparative frequencies of 
English sounds have to be modified, especially the vowels, and [r] 
with its wider distribution in American English. 

Brière (item 17) is not concerned with precise measurement but 
with putting to the test the assumptions of contrastive analysis. A 
composite language made up of critical features of three natural 
languages, Arabic, Vietnamese and French was taught to mono- 
lingual speakers of American-English. Without going into full 
details, he found that a theoretical analysis at the phonemic level 
was not adequate for a prediction of the actual difficulties students 
found. Subjects, after testing, had the same degree of difficulty, 
measured statistically, over features that a prior analysis had sep- 
arated into different categories. À more accurate predictor of 
difficulties was a full specification of articulatory features on the 
phonetic level. One interesting suggestion which deserves further 
investigation for all languages is the possibility of a hierarchy of 
importance of the separate phonetic features making up the sound 
for the native listener, when judging sounds as acceptable or un- 
acceptable. 

In phonology then, one can say that measurement and compari- 
son at the phonetic level, the actual level of production are assum- 
ing an increasing importance. Linguists are realizing that theoreti- 
cal comparisons even when allophones and distribution are taken 
into account need to be tested in a teaching situation. The resulting 
feedback could be profitable to linguist and language-teacher alike. 
Attention is also being paid to the part the student himself must 
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play in evaluating his responses, and ways in which this ability can 
be improved upon. 


Grammar. In view of the growing importance of transforma- 
tional/generative grammar it seems appropriate to begin with 
Chomsky (item 30), who warns us that the 2resent state of know- 
ledge in psychology and linguistics is hardlv sufficient to support 
a technology of language teaching. At a purely theoretical level 
such an attitude is justified, but from the practical point of view 
we can only try and keep pace with what is happening in these 
disciplines and to make prudent use of what they have to offer. 
Chomsky then goes on to attack the behaviouristic model of learn- 
ing on which the. audio-lingual habit theory is largely based, in 
relation to human beings learning languages. Language is much 
more than a habit structure, but rather, to use his own words, 
quoted by Wolfe (item 16):°: ‘rule-governed creativity’. The native 
speaker can judge intuitively the grammaticality or otherwise of a 
sentence he has never heard before, and has an endless capacity 
for generating novel, correct sentences that no one has ever spoken 
before. And these are the capacities that the learner must acquire 
if it is to be said that he knows the language as opposed to produc- 
ing Janguage-like behaviour. Saporta (item 35) stresses that the 
learner himself must be taken into account—how is he to inter- 
nalize the rules so that he is capable of making accurate analogies 
and generalizations? What is the nature of the analyzing processes 
that enable the child to construct a grammatical model to account 
for what he finds in his native language? | 

What are the consequences on the practical level? It should be 
said here that the complex transformational rules of T/G gram- 
mar are not to be confused with the brief descriptive statements 
presented to the student as ‘grammatical rules’ either before he 
works on a set of exercises, or after he has completed such exer- 
cises, when they become ‘summaries of behaviour’. Linguists as 
well as teachers are now very much aware of the problem of 
creativity (transference of skills), but divided as to whether teach- 
ing materials should be ordered according to T/G grammar or not. 
The most work in this field appears to have been done on teaching 
English as a foreign language, and in Ritchie’s (item 34) experi- 
ence, instruction in T/G rules as well as practice in the language 
does lead to improved performance. However it is unwise to 
generalize, when so much depends on the language being taught, 
the student’s background, age, intelligence and motivation. 

As in phonology, contrastive grammatical analysis also comes 
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under fire, although some criticisms of its alleged shortcomings 
are too sweeping. Banathy, Trager and Waddle (item 29) use- 
fully extend the notion of contrastive analysis by including such 
considerations as frequency of occurrence and usefulness of items, 
the range of structures, the nature and degree of the control re- 
quired, i.e. active control for production, passive control for recog- 
nition purposes only. Some full and practical lesson blueprints are 
included in their article. 

In his review article of Valdman’s Trends in language ne 
(item 13), Wilkins makes the point that so much selection is 
needed in grammatical comparison that predictive contrestive 
analysis is probably of less value than analysis of known student 
errors. One can only presume that he is referring to advanced 
language work where the range and complexity of structures to be 
taught is great. Even so, prevention through prior analysis of only 
a limited number of features would seem to be sounder psycho- 
logically than a cure, by which time students may have approved 
of, and thus reinforced, their errors. A slightly different view is 
taken by Wolfe (item 16) who states that drilling contrasts within 
the target language are probably more significant than drilling 
structures that contrast with the native language. In practice the 
most successful courses attempt to fulfil both these functions. 

At the present stage of development in applied linguistics and 
language teaching, the inevitable compromise is probablv the 
prudent eclecticism preached by Barrutia (item 1), that is utiliza- 
tion of different grammatical theories for different purposes, but 
with the emphasis on the student’s ability to produce new: and 
grammatical utterances. f 

Structural exercises. The short work by Réquédat (item 38) 
contains a wealth of examples, with great attention paid to the im- 
portance of context. The stimulus/response should be in a frame- 
work of natural exchanges, as close as possible to normal conver- 
sation, with instructions not in the form of the grammatical man- 
ipulations to be performed, but either question-answer, or an 
emotional reaction to statements or questions within given gram- 
matical boundaries. Some typical instructions include: Approve 
enthusiastically, refuse indignantly, be doubtful, be angry, etc., all 
with examples. This more natural approach, giving the teacher the 
chance to teach common expressions of anger, doubt, surprise, etc. 
with their characteristic stress and intonation patterns, as well as a 
given grammatical structure, could be the first step on the path 
from mechanical manipulation towards guided, and ultimately free 
expression. 
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Testing. In comparison with the quantity of work on the prob- 
lems of teaching languages, relatively little has appeared on testing, 
which for both teachers and taught determines to a large extent 
the type of language teaching and learning that takes place. In her 
Modern Language testing . . . Valette (item 40) gives a compre- 
hensive guide to methods and techniques of objective testing for 
all the language skills, with many examples from different langu- 
ages. Not least of the book’s virtues is the section on the statistical 
analysis of test results, which should be easily understood even by 
those to whom the sight of a statistical table or a mathematical 
equation is normally anathema. Both Valette’s work and a work 
to be published shortly, Language testing symposium, ed. by A. 
Davies?° could well be consulted by educational administrators 
responsible for determining the form of audio-lingual examinations. 

Programmed learning, in its most formal meaning. Based on 
thorough analysis of ultimate objectives, the material is divided 
into minimal steps, called frames, in either a linear or a branching 
sequence. Students work on the programme at their own speed, 
either on a teaching machine or with a p-ogrammed text, and 
tape-recorder. An active response, written cr spoken, is required 
at each frame, with immediate ‘confirmation of the correctness of 
the response. Theories of programmed learning have had three 
consequences for language teaching. First of all, the need to 

. Specify exactly what we want the student to be able to do at the 
end of the course, often called specifying the terminal behaviour, 
that is, what degree of control of the sound system, what structures 
and vocabulary items are to be taught in what cultural context, 
and the type of control (active or passive) the student should have 
over them. Secondly, programmed learning has stressed the im- 
portance of students being able to work at their own speed, which 
is especially applicable to first-year university students with their 
varying levels of attainment and motivation. There seems to be a 
real need for a programmed work book at this stage, to be used in _ 
conjunction with language laboratory tapes. A third and less direct 
consequence has come about because the most sophisticated teach- 
ing machines give feedback on errors the student has made while 
working through the programme. Programme writers are thus able 
to test and modify their programmes in the light of this informa- 
tion. In other words, the learner himself and his learning processes 
are taken into account, a trend which is begirning to have its effect 
on more conventional methods of instruction, and which in a prac- 
tical way links up with research by psychologists into the cognitive 
processes. 
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Specialists in programmed learning such as Carroll and Valdman 
(items 41 and 44) speak with cautious optimism about results 
achieved to date, although admitting that only elementary stages of 
language learning have so far been covered by this approach. 
Spolsky’s (item 43) criticism, that results to date have not sur- 
passed language-like behaviour, thus seems a little unjustified. 
Given the complexity of second language learning, one can ask 
oneself whether teaching at the elementary level in the foreseeable 
future even by ‘the best of all possible methods’ can produce real 
linguistic competence. 

To conclude, a more flexible outlook, a willingness to accept the 
insights of related disciplines, a greater stress on creativity, em- 
phasis on knowledge and understanding of the systems of the 
foreign language without denying the importance of oral practice, 
are all noticeable at the time of writing. In the difficult field of 
remedial, and advanced language teaching, teachers must utilize 
all possible aids to learning, including the intelligence and powers 
of analysis of the student. 


NOTES 
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PLUTARCH, ALEXANDER, J. R. Hamılton. A Commentary, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, pp. Ixıx + 231. 


THE Lives and essays of Plutarch are gradualiy being equipped with com- 
mentaries, and this commentary on the Alexander 1s a welcome addition. It 
wii be a disappointment to some readers that it does not include a Greek 
text, but it is not too much to expect of a serious student that he should 
possess a text of the Lives. With new critical editions now appearing 10 
the Teubner and Budé series a commentator cannot be expected to dup- 
licate their work, and it 1s no doubt beneath the dignity of the Clarendon 
Press to print a Greek text which 1s not an ‘Oxford text’. 

This 1s a commentary on a generous scale, It has a well-documented 
introduction which, besides more general essays on Plutarch’s life and work, 
offers useful discussions of the sources of the Alexander, ıts character and 
value, and the style of Plutarch. Hamilton’s main interest, as he admits, is 
historical. He ıs constantly concerned to establish, whenever possible, 
whether Plutarch is accurate and trustworthy, and how or why his account 
differs from or agrees with the versions of Arrian, Diodorus, and Quintus 
Curtius, and what source he is using at different times. The commentary, 
indeed, is more than anything else a ‘Quellenkritische Untersuchung’, and 
as such it deserves full respect. It takes proper account of recent critical 
work on Alexander (though R. D. Milns’ Alexander the Great appeared 
too late to receive mention), and shows in general the reaction against 
Tarn that is characteristic of more recent studies. Consequently Hamilton 
is more ready to find fault with Plutarch for interpreting events in a way 
that reflects credit on Alexander than to criticise him for leaving out some 
of the more important aspects of his achievement, such as his colonial 
foundations. Plutarch’s omussions certainly deserve attention in any dis- 
cussion of the character and value of his work. 

It is Plutarch’s purpose to establish, if he can, the kind of man that 
Alexander was, but he finds the evidence so unwieldy and so full of con- 
tradictions that the task is too much for him. He is not willing, like an 
Attic orator in the law-courts, to start out by telling us that he is dealing 
with a certain kind of man and invite us to make the evidence fit his con- 
tention. There is perhaps some danger that contemporary students of Alex- 
ander may make this mistake, that they may reach conclusions by selecting 
the kind of evidence that suits their thesis and use their prejudices to 
answer questions about which the evidence tells us too little or too much. 
Plutarch, whatever his shortcomings as a critical historian, is not guilty 
of this particular error of scholarly method. 

No one can write a commentary that will take account of the interests 
of every possible reader, but it is to be regretted that Hamilton’s rotes do 
not pay more attention to Plutarch’s art. Information is given generously 
about people and incidents which are mentioned even casually, but there 
are occasions when more enlightenment is needed in matters of language 
and style. Plutarch’s language is not easy to understand, because it is the 
language of a highly educated and sophisticated Greek of the second 
century; it is a far cry from the clumsiness of Strabo or the shabtiness of 
Diodorus, and he is not quaint or old-fashioned in his style, as the 
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traditional English translations might lead students to expect, There are 
many passages in which these translators are guessing at the meaning of 
words and phrases, and modern scholarship cannot always do much better. 
Attention to Plutarch’s style is particularly necessary when he is evidently 
doing more than merely reproduce what he has found in his sources and 
is using rhetorical guile with good effect. For example, he has dramatized 
the famous scene with the physician who cured Alexander from his fever 
at Tarsus, so as to show more effectively what astonishing confidence 
Alexander had in himself. Plutarch’s narrative is full of dialogue, and this is 
an aspect of his style that deserves closer analysia. 

Like the earlier historians of Alexander Plutarch had special interests 
of his own, and it is surely not because of interest in horsemanship that 
he tells the story of young Alexander managing the unruly Bucephalas. 
Plutarch’s interest in education is well known, and since the taming of 
Bucephalas is followed by an equally full account of Philip’s decision to 
engage Aristotle as the boy’s instructor, it looks as though we are meant 
to recognize in the horse’s response to clever handling a lesson for Philip 
in the way that his difficult son might be trained. It is things like this 
that make Plutarch’s life interesting, and one is often entitled not to worry 
whether or not a certain story has any basis in fact. When we do not know 
in what source Plutarch found a story, we are not in a position to decide 
how seriously it should be taken. Fact cannot be distinguished from 
fiction by the test of mere likelihood, and at every turn the story of Alex- 
ander offers questions that one cannot hope to answer. Is it useful for a 
commentator to discuss seriously if Alexander was really in love with 
Roxane or what his true purpose was in wanting to march down the 
Ganges? 

There is so much for a commentator to say in elucidating Plutarch that 
he has to exercise restraint. One way of economizing space is to offer a 
bibliographical reference instead of an explanation, and there are inevitably 
times when this will merely irritate the reader, who has not the necessary 
book or periodical ready to hand It is understandable that Hamilton is 
unwilling to offer very much explanation about the topography or tactics 
of battles (since this is not one of Plutarch’s real interests), but many 
readers would welcome a concise outline of what he thinks is the right 
answer before they are told where to look for more detailed discussion. 

Each reader hopes to find in a commentary the answers to questions 
that puzzle him, but even commentators cannot know everything and 
Hamilton has provided so much information and taken such constant care 
to show the sort of inquiry that may be profitable and the kind of 
critical approach that is likely to be fruitful, that his book will be of great 
value, Students of ancient history should not be content with a hurried 
glance at Plutarch in English translation, but too many of them are repelled 
by the difficulties of Plutarch’s language. It is commentaries like this which 
can show them how rewarding an adventure it is to make closer acquaint- 
ance with the Greek text, 


Stanford University LIONEL PEARSON 


OVID’S AMORES, English Translation by Guy Lee, with Latin Text 
Murray, 1968, pp. viii + 202 


In the days when I was an undergraduate nobody took Ovid very seriously 
You had read bits of the Metamorphoses of course at school—Ovid was the 
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verse equivalent of Caesar: both wrote Latin simple enough to be translated 
by those young enough not to be bored by reading things they didn’t 
understand. The Metamorphoses were likely to crop up again in university 
tutorials as something you translated at sight, for practice. If you went to 
an old-fashioned university, where verse composition was still taught, you 
were introduced to the Amores (and the Heroides) in the form of jumbled 
couplets which you were expected to rearrange, so that they scanned again, 
as a first step towards writing ‘verses of your own’; it was not the sort of 
exercise that taught many to appreciate the disiecti membra poetae over 
which they sweated. And usually that was the end of Ovid. The Meramor- 
phoses, the Amores and the Heroides were reckoned too easy to be set as 
prescribed books or for unseen translation in examinations. A: kindly 
examiner might set something from the Tristia or the Ex Ponto (never the 
Ars or the Remedium), but it was not worth ploughing through these on 
the off-chance. 

Things have changed. Students nowadays, less accustomed than we were 
to watch the right-hand ends of Latin words, find Ovid’s limpid but 
ingenious Latin hard to get straight; verse composition has just about gone 
for good. On the other hand the last quarter century has seen a somewhat 
unexpected revival of interest in Ovid as a poet. He has been made the 
subject of three important books in English: Hermann Fränkel, Ovid, a 
Poet between Two Worlds (1945); L. P. Wilkinson, Ovid Recalled (1955), 
reprinted in abridged form as Ovid Surveyed (1962); and Brooks Otis, Ovid 
as an Epic Poet (1965). The Metamorphoses have been made accessible to 
all who want to read them with genuine easy appreciation of their elegant, 
witty, racy, imaginative assurance by a translation into heroic couplets that 
can only be described as brilliant. And now we have a translation of, the 
Amores that should win readers for Ovid as a love poet as no English 
version since that of Christopher Marlowe (1597) could hope to do. 

Ovid was born at Sulmo 110 miles into the hills from Rome in 43 BC., 
the year Cicero was murdered by Caesar’s heirs. It was an awkward time 
for a poet. His intellectual formation began in a period when the liberality 
of the opening decade or so of Augustan rule had hardened into something 
vaguely oppressive, the first traces of which we see in late Horace and late 
Propertius; Virgil died just in time to preserve his artistic integrity. Ovid 
came, too, at the end of a line of first class poets; it was hard to succeed 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace and Propertius and not look like an anticlimax. 
Where love poetry was concerned, he came at a point where a great tradition 
not merely preceded, but had petered out As if that were not enough, he 
had to suffer from the disability of being a child prodigy, which resulted in 
a facile brilliance that dogged him all his life 

At its best it produced tthe neatest Latin ever written—lines like those on 
the plight of the lover who loves two mistresses (Am. 2 10.7-8): 


pulchrior hac illa est, haec est quoque pulchrior illa, ©- 
et magis haec nobis et magis illa placet. 


‘Or ‘take this couplet from the Ovidian original of Mozart’s* catalogue 
aria (2.4.3940) : 


candida me capiet, capiet me flaua puella, 
est etiam in fusco grata colore uenus. 


Lines like these achieve a clarity of statement that Lucretius half a cen“ 
tury earlier could attain only by sheer strength of intellect. They display & 
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lightness of touch that those who think only of Cicero’s speeches and 
Bradley's Arnold when they talk about Latin would deny the Latin - 
language altogether. And in them Ovid manages apparently without effort 
complete perfection of rhythmical phrasing. This kind of brilliance, even 
perhaps when it results in wanton cleverness, is ideally suited to Ovid’s 
love poetry. In it his object is to entertain, with the elegant risqué bravado 
of his chosen persona, a witty, fast-talking, irresistible Don Juan. Both in 
what he says and in the way he says it he leaves the reader with the 
impression that he will stop at nothing (see e.g., Am. 1.4.47-8). We gasp at 
the nonchalant adroitness with which the words are put together, we gasp 
at the hair-raising implications of his double entendres—and are left too 
breathless to protest. 

Watts Metamorphoses (The Metamorphoses of Ovid: An English 
Version by A. E. Watts [1954]), though modern in its idiom, still makes 
Ovid a period piece by transposing him into eighteenth-century heroic 
couplets. Ovid’s crisply ironic hexameters on the death of Thisbe for 
example (M. 4.162-6) 


dixit et aptato pectus mucrone sub imum 
incubuit ferro, quod adhuc a caede tepebat. 
uota tamen tetigere deos, tetigere parentes: 
nam color in pomo est, ubi permaturuit, ater: 
quodque rogis superest, una requiescit in urna. 


become 


She spoke; and then beneath her breast aprlied 
The yet warm blade, and leaned thereon, and died 
The parents by her dying plea were moved, 

And what she asked of heaven, the gods approved: 
The ripening fruit to black from crimson goes; 
The ashes in a single urn repose 


(where incidentally Watts has preserved the illusion of Ovid’s terse economy 
while allowing himself an extra line). Watts leans in short upon a past 
style discreetly modernized. Indeed his translation depends largely on the 
combination of slick statement with traditional form. Since Ovid did a 
good deal to mould English eighteenth-century verse style, and since this 
is about the only style in which the syntactical and metrical formality of 
Latin verse can be adequately represented, Watts’s choice of medium can 
scarcely be criticized. But Mr Lee has attempted something much more 
difficult: a line-by-line version, or rather a couplet-by-couplet version, 
in which the syntactical patterns of the original are firmly discarded and 
the sense recast in plain, direct English aimed at preserving all the ingenuity 
of Ovid’s thought and verbal irony without benefit of latinate syntax. Where 
in Ovid words are repeated to form a syntactical pattern or adjectives 
multiplied to build up a metrical pattern (for example adjective beginning 
a line, noun at the end) Mr Lee has ruthlessly simplified. He uses free 
verse—casual, modern, highly idiomatic, in which he exploits innuendo, 
ambiguity, associational echo with the skill and sensitivity of an original 
poet and the discreet fidelity of a genuine admir2r of Ovid. The only 
formal constraint he acknowledges is the couplet: Latin and English are 
printed facing each other in spaced couplets. 

The two main dangers are jerkiness and unevenness. The former has 
been avoided largely by recasting Ovid’s couplet-stopped Latin into longer, 
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more loosely organized sentences and partly, I think, by the simple device 
of making the first line in each couplet frequently much longer than the 
second, thus creating the illusion of an alternating pattern of sense that 
seems to thrust irrepresssibly forward. The second danger—unevenness—is 
the greater. It is not too hard to hit upon the occasional devastating recast 
of a Latin couplet—to turn Ovid’s (2 9b.1-2) 

‘Viue’ deus ‘posito’ si quis mihi dicat ‘amore’, 

deprecer—usque adeo dulce puella malum est. 

into 

Offered a sexless heaven I'd say No thank you— 

women are such sweet hell. 


Mr Lee with extraordinary skill manages to keep it up: 


Of course one gets bored, and passion cools, but always desire begins 
to spiral again. 

Like a horse bolting, with helpless rider tugging at the reins, 

or a gust catching a yacht about to tie up and driving her out to sea, 
Cupid’s erratic air-stream hits me, announcing love’s target practice 
Then shoot, boy! I can’t resist you. 

Your aim strikes home in my heart... 


On the printed page the couplets both stand out and hang together. You 
get each machinegun burst of sense sprayed at you quickly and then, while 
you are recovering from the shock and starting to admit to yourself that 
this is really what the Latin amounts to and saying to yourself, ‘Yes, but 
he can’t get away with that all the time’, another burst arrives and then 
another, so that Mr Lee’s version acquires a quite unexpected rhythmical 
continuity. His couplets are not only almost irresistibly quotable—for 
example the concluding lines of Ovid’s elegy on his mistress’s dead »arrot 
(2.6.59-62) 


ossa tegit tumulus tumulus, pro corpore magnus, 

quo lapis exiguus par sibi carmen habet: 

COLLIGOR EX IPSO DOMINAE PLACVISSE SEPVLCRO 
ORA FVERE MIHI PLVS AVE DOCTA LOQVI 

becomes 

His bones lie decently buried, in a tomb as large as himself, 

where a mintature headstone bears this brief inscription: 
IN LOVING MEMORY OF POLLY, 
A HIGHLY EDUCATED BIRD 


—the poems from which these couplets leap out at you are startlingly 
readable as poems. Do I make this version sound a tour de force? The fact 
of the matter is that, if Mr Lee’s version drives readers with even a little 
Latin back to the onginal unable to believe their eyes, they will find that 
Ovid is one of the wittiest, slickest, naughtiest, shrewdest love poets ever. 
We had just forgotten how good he 1s 


University College, Toronto KENNETH QUINN 


DE ABBATIBUS, Æthelwulf, edited by A Campbell, Oxford University 
Press, 1967, pp. xlix + 72. 


Æthelwulf”s poem De Abbatibus is an interesting example of the Latin 
poetry of the Anglo-Saxon period Professor Campbell has produced a 
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scholarly edition of this poem, with a translation and critical apparatus. He 
bases his text on the two earlier manuscripts, one of the first half of the 
eleventh century, the other slightly later, which are very closely related 
texts, and corrects where possible from the third manuscript which is of the 
late twelfth century. Few further emendations were considered necessary. 
The poem gives an account of the history of a cell of Lindisfarne from its 
founding in the reign of Osred (circa 704-716) to the time of the composi- 
tion of the poem in the first quarter of the ninth century, telling of the 
various abbots and of certain of the monks who distinguished themselves 
in some way or another. Though there are several accounts of visions, the 
miraculous does not play an over-prominent part in the poem. The main 
interest for the modern reader lies in the details which the poem gives of 
Northumbrian monastic life in this period. There is mention of rigorous 
austerities in the Celtic tradition, of reservation of the sacrament, and of 
a deep veneration for the Virgin. Professor Campbell points out in his 
introduction, however, that the description of the treasures of the cell owes 
a good deal to a poem by Aldhelm. Nevertheless it is clear that the cell 
in the course of its history came to be reasonably lavishly decorated and 
well endowed with possessions. The translation is a literal one, and is 
intended to reveal the structure ‘of the original text as well as its sense. It 
will also make this work accessible to the wider audience it deserves as an 
interesting document of Anglo-Saxon history 

Professor Campbell opens his introduction with an account of the three 
manuscripts and of the earlier printed editions of the poem. From this it is 
clear that an academically sound edition of the poem was long overdue. 
The introduction continues with an account of the content of the poem. 
The section on language and metre which follows discusses Æthelwulfs 
vocabularly (he is, like Bede, more a follower of the classical school than 
the Hisperic), his use of tropes, points where the metrical quantities of his 
verse diverge from classical practice, and his borrowings from other poets, 
notably Virgil, Cyprianus Gallus, Bede and Aldhelm. All these aspects of 
the poet’s language are of interest to the student of medieval Latin poetry, 
and Professor Campbell deals with them thoroughly, giving the reader a 
clear picture of how Æthelwulfs Latin differs from the classical, and 
providing useful material for comparative study of late Latin usage. One 
etatement by Professor Campbell raises a query on a point of detail. He 
writes (p. xxviii): ‘ A study of the use of the tropes and figures by Old 
English Latin poets would probably provide evidence that some formal 
rhetorical training was general in Old English monasteries.’ Surely, evidence 
of such training is afforded by Bede’s De Schematibus et Tropis, which 
Professor Campbell does not mention. It is true that Bede’s work is con- 
cerned with the use of tropes, in the scriptures, and that he does not 
include hypallage, the trope most frequently used by Æthelwulf, but De 
Schematibus et Tropis, like its companion text De Arte Metrica, is firmly 
based in the classical grammar as expounded by Donatus and other gram- 
marians. But this is a minor point and a debatable one In brief, however, 
Professor Campbell has made available, in an edition that does justice to 
the poet, and with useful apparatus, a text that is of interest to people in 
several disciplines concerned with the Anglo-Saxon period. 


University of Canterbury C. R. BARRETT. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH ADVENT: A Typological Commentary. Robert 
B. Burlin. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1968, pp.x + 202, 


THE basis of this work is a detailed critical comemntary on the first poem 
in the Exeter Book, long referred to as Christ I, but here more appropri- 
ately called the Old English Advent. The foundation of the poem on the 
Antiphonaries is well-known, and J. J. Campbell in the introduction to his 
edition’ refers in several places to the poet’s adoption of ideas and images 
current in biblical commentary and to his use of multiple meaning or of 
allegory. Professor Burlin in the present work examines the poem in 
great depth and shows that the Advent owes a great deal for its imagery 
and treatment of the antiphonal material to patristic, theological and exe- 
getical sources and in particular to the well-established practice of the 
Church of seeing the historıcal events and characters of the Old Testament 
as types of New Testament antitypes, as when, for example, Melchisedech is 
seen as foreshadowing Christ” The Advent has long been recognized as a 
work of skilful craftsmanship and considerable spiritual depth. Professor 
Burlin sees the key to the full understanding of the poem in what he calls 
the typological imagination, and shows how analysis of the poet’s use of a 
wide range of typological imagery reveals a poem of even greater complexity 
and subtlety than was hitherto thought. Figurative interpretations of Old and 
Middle English works have become fashionable in recent years, but in the 
case of the Advent such interpretation is mot only justifiable but esseatial. 
As the author says in his recapitulatory chapter, “The poet of the Advent 
was obviously an artist of stature. Undoubtedly in religious orders him- 
self, he wrote for a liturgically sophisticated audience ’? In his commentary 
on the poem Professor Burlin reveals wide knowledge of patristics and 
theology and he reaches illuminating and well-founded conclusions consern- 
ing the poet’s choice of typological images, the use he makes of them and 
the currency of these images in Christian writings, especially those likely 
to be known to an Anglo-Saxon poet. 

In addition to this typological analysis of the Advent, Professor Burlin 
has also paid particular attention to the question of the unity of the poem, 
disagreeing with Campbell’s view that we have here a series of separate 
lyric poems. He is concerned to demonstrate the coherence of the poem 
which he sees as being held together by the sequence of natural events of 
the conception and pregnancy of the Virgin and the birth of Christ, though 
the last of these is not directly mentioned in the poem, the poet confining 
himself to a reference (1 341) to the Child at His mother’s breast, Worked 
in with this sequence of events are the various Christian themes connected 
with the Advent, in particular the juxtaposition of the awesome powsr of 
God against the weakness of man, spiritual exile, and the motives of celes- 
tial light and the gates of the temple. The author refers to “counterpoint” 
and “orchestration”, which seem rather anachronistic if not inappropriate 
terms for the phenomena described Nevertheless this in no way invalidates 
his assessment of the imaginative structure of the poem. Preceding each 
section of the commentary is the relevant portion of the Old English text 
with a Modern English translation. This is an excellent idea which saves a 
lot of exasperating cross-reference. A few notes on the readings of the Old 
English text are to be found at the end of the book. 

The critical commentary as a whole is prefaced with an account of the 
applications of typology, firstly to exegesis, and secondly to literary Works; 
notably the mystery plays, the Middle English religious lyrics, Lydgate’s 
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Life of Our Lady, and most relevantly the Old English Phoenix. This chap- 
ter is clearly argued and well documented, though a fuller account of the 
four levels of figurative interpretation would perhaps have been desirable 
in place of a brief reference in a footnote. In fairness, however, it must be 
said that these four levels are considered very adequately in Section II of 
the commentary, in connection with the new Jerusalem. 

This extremely perceptive and thorough analysis of the Old English 
Advent is an important contribution to the study of Old English religious 
poetry and provides the reader with a deepened insight into the complex 
artistry and intense devotion of this poem. 


University of Canterbury C. R. BARRETT. 


* J. J. Campbell, ed. The Advent Lyrics of the Exeter Book, Princeton U.P., 
1959. 

* As in Section VI of the Old English Advent, Burlin, The Old English 
Advent, p 109, and pp. 10-13 

* Burlin, p. 180. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA, 1485-1585. F. P. Wilson; edited with a biblio- 
graphy by G K. Hunter. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1969, pp. 244. 


Ir is over thirty years since The Oxford History of English Literature was 
first projected; none of the individual volumes since published has been 
without scholarly value, though the series as a whole has come under 
increasing fire from those critics who value selectivity more highly than 
the comprehensive view on which any true principle of selection must be 
based. Two OHEL volumes—those of C. S. Lewis and Douglas Bush— 
have won a secure place for themselves by the brillance of their treatment, 
by their happy confidence that the general history of a literary period was 
still worth writing, and worth writing well. In later volumes, some uneasi 
ness has been apparent about the whole nature of the exercise; the high 
horse, if not exactly riderless, has been noticeably less well schooled. 

F. P. Wilson, most modest and generous of Oxford scholars, who as 
general editor gave so much to the earlier volumes in the series, was to 
have written at length on Tudor and Stuart drama. At his death in 1963 he 
had brought his draft only to the threshold of the greater Elizabethan 
drama (with two later chaptera that are to be published separately). This 
text is now edited, and the standard OHEL features of chronological table 
and bibliography supplied with admirable conciseness, by Professor G. K. 
Hunter. The result is a work of convenient size with its own distinctive 
style; if we add to it Wilson’s Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare and his 
perceptive essay on Elizabethan and Jacobean, we have at least this fine 
scholar’s detailed account of the difficult progress to Parnassus, and his 
own clear view into the promised land. 

The chief pleasure this volume will give to those who consult it is the 
deceptive ease with which it moves from point to point of a survey which 
neglects none of the tangled problems—social, ideological, aesthetic—and 
misses none of the minor triumphs (chiefly structural and linguistic) in a 
hundred years of uneven and precarious dramatic development. ‘Miracle 
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and morality, comedy and tragedy, sacred drama and secular, all were 
being acted before the last quarter of the sixteenth century.’ It is not too: 
difficult to impose a pattern of sorts on this heterogeneous material: it can 
be done by following changes in social institutions (Chambers and Wick- 
ham); by a convenient grouping under pedagogic headings (Boas) ; by an 
idiosyncratic tracing of aesthetic or psychological modes (Rossiter); or by 
the application of newer sociological techniques (Spivack and Bevington). 
Wilson’s method is olld-fashioned, but sound: he takes the material as it 
comes. So he deals first with morality and interlude, allows a brief central 
section on masques and the sacred drama of Christian humanism, and then 
treats comedy and tragedy from 1540 onwards in two long chapters, closing 
with a brief survey of the theatre before 1585. This is a familiar scheme, 
with the great advantage that the reader knows always just where he is. 
And if there are few surprises, in the sense of striking claims made for 
individual authors, or the shrill rehabilitation of neglected works, there are 
so many felicities of placing, judgement, and gentle correction of stock 
notions, that the most angular of specialists will find himself disarmed and 
enlightened at the same time. 

Thus: Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucrece ‘seems to us more original than in 
fact it was’; in Skelton’s Magnificence we have ‘perhaps for the first time in 
English drama, a work of conscious art’; Calisto is ‘the first jeune premier 
of our drama’. In summary on the early Tudor period, we are left with a 
‘cooling card’ for English pride: ‘the best of our early farces was trans- 
lated from the French, and the best of our brief moralities from the 
Dutch; and if we wish to find the best of the diffuse moralities, we must go 
to Scotland.’ The Catholic Respublica, the musical Wit and Science, have 
never received juster or defter treatment. A brief excursus on the Vice 
covers more ground, more sensibly, than a dozen doctoral theses. Has any- 
one before noticed how effectively colloquial contractions like ‘Tle’, ‘voule’, 
‘you’r’ (common only after the mid-century) suddenly free the dramatist’s 
dine, in verse or prose? 

In the more familiar field of early Elizabethan comedy and tragedy, 
Wilson maintains the same easy control of his materials, and keeps up his’ 
gentle probing Gammer Gurton is rightly preferred to Roister Doister, 
because more native Gosson’s tantalising assertion that the old romances, 
and ‘baudie Comedies in Latine, French, Italian, and Spanish, have beene 
throughly ransackt, to furnish the Playe houses in London’, is scrupu- 
lously checked against the evidence of the Revels Office lists: after all, 
Gosson knew ‘his drama better than Sidney. ‘Enfin vint Sénéque; and 
nowhere in the reference books will a student find a more brilliant com- 
pression of the Senecan influence on English tragedy than in the opening 
pages of Wilson’s sixth chapter. Perhaps his teasing suggestion that The 
Wars of Cyrus is certainly Farrant’s and pre-Tamburlaine, has the most 
revolutionary implications: ‘If of early date, the play provides the only 
dramatic blank verse between the academic Gorboduc and Jocastz and 
the few specimens in Peele’s Arraignment of Paris’ His editor’s disagree- 
ment is quietly registered in the bibliography 

In brief, this is a wise and luminous survey which is bound to have 
immediate and continuing influence For F. P Wilson, so modest in state- 
ment and so prone to slip in his most original findings with a wryly 
humorous quotation, was a great scholar of our drama—one of the’ few 
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able to bridge the gap between the heroic age of McKerrow and Greg and 
Chambers and the younger generation of specialists. who ride so much 
harder at their fences and so rarely have a real eve for country. 


Victoria University of Wellington JAMES BERTRAM. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF 
ROCHESTER. Edited by David M. Vieth. New Haven and London, Yale 
University Press, 1968, pp. lxx + 256. 


PROFESSOR Vieth has already acquıred a considerable reputation as an 
angler for poetical trout in peculiar rivers. In his Attribution in Restoration 
Poetry (1963) he pulled off the astonishing coup of uncovering a good 
hundred previously unknown manuscript sources for the text of Rochester, 
besides purifying the canon of a sizeable amount of spurious material. His 
handsomely printed edition presents a text of the poems vastly superior to 
that of V. de Sola Pinto and yet is unlikely, for a number of -reasons, to 
satisfy expectations raised by the earlier study. 

The textual predicament of the editor of Rochester is one more familiar 
to classicists than to English scholars. For most of the major poems the 
main witnesses are a radically conflated body of manuscript miscellanies, 
each apparently at least three or four copyings away from any kind of 
autograph. The consequence of this is that any edited version cannot help 
but be eclectic, with a substantial proportion of readings determined by 
editorial hunches of a pretty rarefled kind. 

Under such circumstances the decisions to modernize and not to list 
variants are both to be regretted. Vieth defends modernization on the 
ground that ‘there is virtually no basis for an old-sp2Hing text of Rochester’s 
poems’, which is to some extent true, but then no satisfactory basis for a 
modernized text exists either; morever, seventeznth-century accidentals 
would at least have kept the reader alert to such possibilities as that, in the 
lines ‘For here walk Cuff and Kick, / With brawny back and legs and 
potent prick, / Who more substantially will cure thy wife, ...’ (‘Tunbridge 
Wells’, lines 143-5), ‘Cuff and ‘Kick’ might have been meant as verbs. As 
it is, modernization repeatedly involves Vieth in terdentiously interpretative 
punctuation and such orthographical infelicities as the spelling ‘Maastricht’ 
in line 11 of ‘Upon His Drinking a Bowl’, where the rhyme demands the 
1680 edition’s “Maastrich’, and the form ‘Artemisia’ throughout ‘Artemisia to 
Chloe’, despite the fact that his own list of titles on ARP, pp. 378-80, makes 
it clear that contemporary sources overwhelmingly prefer ‘Artemisa’, Pro- 
fessor Vieth may easily have sound, unstated reasons for these choices, 
but that he is not immune to fits of editorial adventurism is shown by his 
persistence in his unnecessary and wholly unsupported relineation of the 
last couplet of ‘To the Postboy (cf. ARP, pp. 199-200) by which the 
phrase ‘Ne’er stir’ is taken from Rochester's speech where it echoes an 
earlier ‘Look here, ne’er go!’ and added to the boy’s. The volume contains 
no acknowledgement of this emendation. 

In the case of substantive variants, information is restricted to readings 
in which Vieth’s ‘copy text (by which he really means ‘best manuscript — 
an entirely different thing) departs from the eclectic text that, according to 
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the statement of principles, is the real foundation of the edition. The effect 
of this has been to exclude by far the larger part of the textual alterna- 
tives and with them most of the evidence for authorial revision. Thus in the 
case of ‘Tunbridge Wells’ Vieth has omitted passages of four and five lines 
respectively which occur in separate early texts following his line 13. The 
first of these is given in the Notes because it occurs in the ‘copy text’, but 
would not have been had it occurred in any other text. The existence of the 
five-line passage is not mentioned, despite the fact that it would be familiar 
to users of Pinto’s edition. One has no objection, naturally, to an editor 
omitting material whioh he believes spurious, but one cannot feel happy 
about Vieth’s choice of a system which forbids him even to acknowledge 
the existence of major variants which cannot be proved un-authorial, 
especially when the decision is supported by such peculiar statements as: 


Although Rochester scholarship has shown encouraging progress in 
recent years, its level of accomplishment does not yet warrant incorporating 
into this edition a complete textual apparatus, . . . and: At the very least, 
therefore, a reader who is disposed to quarrel with my choices of variants 
in any poem can reconstruct for himself the verbal readings of one superior 
early text—which, in the distressingly abstract and controversial field of 
textual criticism, is about as close as one can come to factual certainty. 


[My italics] 


These remarks need to be taken in connection with Professor Vieth’s freely 
confessed bewilderment at the complexity of some of his collations One 
would feel rather more sympathy with him in his failure to bend the bow 
of Ulysses had he not been so determined to prevent others having a try. 

Two other aspects which are less than fully satisfactory are the attempt 
at a chronological ordering and the extremely conservative attitude towards 
the canon. Vieth is again quite frank about the hypothetical nature of his 
datings; however, the reader may easily feel that so high a proportion are 
based on pure guesswork as to make the exercise virtually worthless. Thus 
the nine poems of the holograph manuscript are given dates rangıng from 
1665 to 1680, despite the fact that in only two cases is there the slightest 
shred of objective evidence to justify any date at all. Still others are placed 
on the basis of disputable biographical assumptions. It is certainly valuable 
to have an intuitive ordering of the Iyrical poems by a scholar completely 
steeped in them, but the proper place for this was the Introduction. 

In Professor Vieth’s favour it can be said that when evidence of chrono- 
logy did exist he has been extremely efficient at unearthing it. The only 
allusion that seems to have escaped him is in the title of the mock-Ovidian 
‘An Epistolary Essay from M.G. to O.B. upon Their Mutual Poems’ which 
is dated, with somewhat misleading exactitude, ‘Shortly after 21 Nov. 
1679. The poem, as Vieth himself was the first to make clear, is a satiric 
address from the Earl of Mulgrave to Dryden, the ‘mutual poems’ being 
‘An Essay upon Satyr and a contribution to the composite volume Ovid's 
Epistles Translated, to which Vieth in a note on another poem assigns a 
publication date in February 1680. If this latter date is correct it suggests 
that ‘M.G. to O.B may be Rochester’s last surviving poem, as well as 
providing a persuasive solution for the initials ‘O.B.’ in James Thorpe’s 
proposal ‘Ovidius Brittanicus’. 

In discussing Professor Vieth’s attitude towards the canon, one must 
first recognize and respect his concern to get rid of spurious material. The 
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titles of 177 poems which he believes have been wrongly attributed to 
Rochester are listed in an appendix, and there is no doubt that nearly all 
of the exclusions are thoroughly justified. At the same time, it needs to be 
remembered that most have been made on the basis of a largely mechanical 
‘calculus of attributions and blanket dismissals of whole categories of 
sources. The only stylistic tests invoked are bghly impressionistic. One 
cannot avoid the suspicion that ın some cases Vieth is expelling poems from 
the canon on grounds quite as arbitrary as those of the scribes and pub- 
lishers who let them in in the first place. 

The weaknesses of this edition spring from the methodological miscalcu- 
lations and editorial rigidity, its virtues from V-eth’s conscientiousness, in 
matters of detail immense factual knowledge, ard unrivalled command of 
the sources. 


“Monash University. H. H. R. LOVE. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON’S LITERARY CRITICISM, Jean H. Hagstrum, 
Phoenix Books, The University of Chicago Press, 1967. pp. 212. 
PASSIONATE INTELLIGENCE by Aneh Sachs, the Johns Hopkins Press. 
Baltimore, 1967, pp. 124. 


SINCE its first publication in 1952, Jean H. Hagstrum’s Samuel Johnson's 
Literary Criticism has been an indispensable companion to the study of 
Johnson’s critical thought. Under broad headings such as ‘Nature’, ‘Lang- 
uage and Form’, ‘Experience and Reason’, Dr Hagstrum elucidates the 
main lines of Johnson’s reasoning, and does sə without imposing upon 
them an alien logic or arrangement. This edition of the book has a new 
preface and a list of the studies of Johnson’s criticism which have appeared 
since 1952. In spite of the fact that the list runs into more than two pages, 
Dr Hagstrum contends that there ıs stıll important work to be done and 
suggests two main lines of enquiry. The first would ınvolve the tracing 
of Johnson's ideas from ‘the very early commentary on Crousaz to the 
last critical judgement of the last of the Lives of the Poets’. The second 
would involve the establishment of the sources of Johnson’s ideas and 
methods, The programme of work that Dr Hagstrum recommends to the 
would-be follower of thıs advice might well have daunted Johnson himself. 

Arieh Sach’s Passionate Intelligence makes & contribution to the first 
area of study nominated by Hagstrum. The title and subtitle hold the 
promise of bringing the reader close to the centre of Johnson’s complex 
personality, as well as of his thought. Mr Sachs takes as his starting point 
Johnson’s remarks on ‘the vacuity of life, — tracing aspects of his 
analysis of man’s need ‘to fill the vacancies ol attention, and lessen the 
tediousness of time’, From this point he moves on to an exposition of 
Johnson’s views on imagination and reason, drawing together material 
from the essays and Rasselas which supplies much of the evidence on 
which Mr Sachs rests his interpretation of Joknson’s thought. The most 
interesting sections of his study are those in which he examines Imlac’s 
-attitudes and relates them to statements from the essays and definitions 
from the Dictionary. 

While Mr Sachs makes a number of interesting observations about 
Johnson's habits of thought, the book as a whcle seems somehow to miss 
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capturing the temper and flavour of Johnson’s mind. This is no doubt 
due in part to Mr Sachs’ style, which is an uncomfortable mixture of 
colloquialism, jargon and philosophical abstraction. A sentence which 
asserts that ‘Expectation and retrospection are the forward and backward 
projections of Imagination, the key term of the Johnsonian ethos’ may be 
expressing some kind of truth, but is strangely at odds with its subject. In- 
deed, when Mr Sachs expands and explicates Johnson’s statements and 
definitions, he does not always resist the temptation to allow his own 
imagination to wander. He is inclined to impose upon Johnson's notions 
and a form of expression that conflict with the spirit of Johnson’s writing, 
even while they are attempting to define it. So that when he writes, ‘For 
1f the legend of the Apple accounts for man’s Imagination, the Cross is 
the secret of his Reason, and the Cross is meaningless apart from the 
Apple’, he seems to bave arnved at a conclusion that would not have 
Meant a great deal to Johnson, and to have expressed it in a manner 
that might well have elicited one of his celebrated dicta. 

Possibly, though, Mr Sachs’ chief handicap is the restriction he has 
placed upon his own exploration of the relationship between reason and 
imagination in Johnson's thought. He does not make use of Johnson’s 
Shakespearean criticism, and, stranger still, he does not even quote his 
definition of poetry as ‘the art of uniting pleasure with truth by calling 
imagination to the help of reason’. It is difficult to imagine how a book 
carrying this subtitle can escape the responsibility of looking at one of 
Johnson's major statements about poetry. These deficiencies, together with a 
tendency to repetition, and over-simplification of Johnson’s thought, make 
the book an unsatisfactory whole, Yet it does open up some interesting 
lines of enquiry in that complicated area of investigation to which Hag- 
strum made so distinguished a contribution. 


University of Sydney LEONIE KRAMER 


JOHNSON ON SHAKESPEARE, edited by Arthur Sherbo, Volumes VII 
and VIH of The Yale Edition of the Works of Samuel Johnson, Yale 
University Press, 1968, pp. xliii + 1100. 


SELECTED ESSAYS FROM THE RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, AND 
IDLER, edited by W. J. Bate, Yale University Press, 1968, pp. 364. 


As the Yale edition of the Works of Samuel Johnson steadily grows, so 
does the stature of its subject. In the two volumes Johnson on Shakespeare 
(edited by Arthur Sherbo), his mind is seen at full stretch, grappling with 
the problems of the text of Shakespeare, and trying to match his read- 
ings to his conception of Shakespeare’s dramatic ıntentions and of the 
direction of his thought. Editorial discretion makes the reading of Johnson's 
annotations in these volumes a particular pleasure. There is a minimum 
of editorial machinery; the footnotes and the indications of textual 
variants are concise and unobtrusive, so that there is as little interference 
as possible with the reader's contact with Johnson’s own words. The 
same economical precision distinguishes Bertrand Bronson’s introduction, 
both in his brief analysis of Johnson’s merits and defects as an editor of 
Shakespeare and in his exposition of the relationship between Johnson’s 
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commentary, and what he refers to as Warburton’s ‘native footnotes wild’. 
He allows hımself a little more room to discuss the ımportant topic of 
Johnson’s relationship to neo-classıcal ideas. In raisıng the question as to 
whether Jobnson’s ‘convictions actually give way before superior power’, 
he provides a very profitable guide to the readirg of Johnson’s Preface 
as well as the notes on the individual plays. 

In view of the great merits of this edition it 1s perhaps captious to 
complain about its completeness, The editor has omitted three kinds of 
notes — factual glosses of words or phrases, and especially ‘such glosses 
as are obvious to any modern reader who has access to an annotated 
edition’; and emendations from other editions and notes by other editors 
recorded by Johnson without comment. The editors have, however, included 
‘notes or glosses of little critical interest’ 1f they fulfill their conditions, 
carefully specified under four separate headings, of revealing something 
about Johnson’s method and way of thinking. The only quarrel one might 
have with this procedure ts that Johnson's acceptance without comment of 
other editors’ emendations does in fact also reveal something of his cast of 
mind. Arthur Sherbo’s justification for the omissions — that this is an 
edition of Johnson and not of Shakespeare’s plays — does not meet 
the difficulty, unless one is prepared to concede that the chief interest 
of Johnson's Shakespeare 1s critical rather than editorial. It does, how- 
ever, seem unfortunate that the student of Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare 
will still have to look outside these volumes for 2 complete view of the 
work, 

W., J. Bate’s edition of Selected Essays from the Rambler, Adventurer, 
and Idler, 1s a valuable by-product of the Yale edition. He has brought 
together seventy-nine essays, sixty-nine of them im their complete form, 
with a modified commentary from volumes I to V of the large edition. 
These are well chosen to show the range of Joknson’s thought, as well 
as the variation in his method of essay writing. In a useful introduction 
Bate draws attention to the conditions under wtich Johnson wrote the 
essays, to the differences between the Rambler, Adventurer and Idler, and 
to the ways in which, in reading them, one may be, as he puts it, ‘touching 
the heart of Johnson’. 

Chiefly, though, this selection is a test of the statement with which 
Bate concludes his introduction — that Johnson’s ‘greatness as a critic 
is inseparable from his greatness as a moralist. Johnson’s criticism of 
Shakespeare or of the authors represented in Lives of the Poets assumes 
values that are here examined with Johnson’s characteristic seriousness of 
purpose and shrewdness of observation. While certain of the essays, such 
as Rambler Number 4, overtly link moral questions with matters of literary 
taste and judgement, there are many others, among them some of his best, 
which though primarily dealing with moral questions, illuminate the central 
concerns of literature. When, for example, in Adventure Number 50, John- 
son discourses on liars and remarks that ‘scarcely the most vigilant and 
unremitted circumspection will secure him that mixes with mankind, from 
being hourly deceived by men of whom it can scercely be imagined, that 
they mean injury to him, or profit to themselves’, one is in touch with 
the penetrating wisdom that marks the best sections of his commentary on 
Shakespeare. 


University of Sydney LEONIE KRAMER 
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À SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY BY 
MR YORICK, L. Sterne. Edited with an introduction and notes by G. D. 
Stout, Jr. University of California Press, 1967, pp. xvii. + 377. 


PROFESSOR Srout’s edition is a final refutation of the myth that Sterne’s 
original composition proceeded from the artless spontaneity suggested by 
Tristram’s rhetorical disclaimer: ‘Ask my pen, — ıt governs me, — I govern 
not it, The injunction to the original printer of A Political Romance: ‘... 
at your Peril, . . . do not presume to alter or transpose one Word, nor 
rectify one false Spelling, nor so much as add or dimimish one Comma or 
Tittle . . . remains the necessary injunction to the modern editor. The 
recommendation found in Tristram Shandy is no less relevant to A Senti- 
mental Journey: ‘— and never, O! never let it be forgotten upon what 
small particles your eloquence and your fame depend’. 

Yet even if this directive did not exist, the presence in the British 
Museum of an extant manuscript in Sterne’s own hand of Volume I of 
A Sentimental Journey (the holograph manuscript of Volume II being 
lost) places upon the editor a responsibility unique among editors of 
eighteenth century novels. Professor Stout bears this responsibility admir- 
ably; his edition ıs magisterial and definitive. Stout takes as his text the 
two volume first edition, published in London by T. Becket and P. A. De 
Hondt, on 27 February, 1768, and collates varıants among the extant 
holograph manuscript, the proofs for the first edition and the two volume 
manuscript, transcribed from the holograph manuscript before Sterne com- 
pleted his revisions, and now held in the Pierpont Morgan Library, NewYork, 
Stout’s meticulous scholarship gives rise to textual apparatus of sometimes 
bewildering complexity. Eight different symbols are used, and the key 
to the textual notes is not introduced until they have already been used, 
thereby prolonging an unnecessary algebraic confusion, Footnotes and 
cross references outweigh the text, and some thirty five pages of these are, 
oddly, relegated to a catch-all appendix. However, the rewards to the 
reader of this apparatus are considerable, The density of cross references, 
especially to Sterne’s other writings, provides an invaluable tool for future 
research, while Stout’s identification of Sterne’s borrowing from Bishop 
Hall’s Quo Vadis? (1617) is of major importance, Outstanding, however, 
is the demonstration of Sterne’s mind at work in shaping the book's final 
form especially when Stout, beginning with an examination of the can- 
celled original foliation of the holograph manuscript, proceeds to the fascin- 
ating bibliographical deduction that the last of the three chapters entitled 
‘In the Street. Calais’ (Chapter 18) originally followed the last of the three 
chapters entitled "The Remise Door. Calais’ (Chapter 13). 

The Introduction is comprehensive and reasoned, its principal achieve- 
ment being a critical equilibrium between those to whom sensibility is 
either absurd or emotionally irresistible, similar to the present equilibrium 
in criticism of Don Quixote between those who, like Fielding, saw the book 
as farce, and those like Lamb, who took tears to be Cervantes’ main 
purpose. 

One might complain, as of Battestin’s excellent edition of Joseph And- 
rews, that readers should be reminded of the original, smaller size of the 
book. Stout could well have reproduced the small octavo format of the title 
pages. He need not have reproduced likenesses of Sterne from secondary 
sources of the Carmontelle and Nollekins portraits, But such minor quibbles 
are outweighed even by minor bonuses like the map of Paris. One awaits 
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an edition of Moll Flanders with a comparable map of London upon which 
to trace her giddying adventures. Professor S:out's edition will remain 
definitive for a long time: his arguments in support of his text are logical 
and meticulous. He comes as close as possible to compensating modern 
scholarship for the loss of the holograph manuscript of the second volume 
of A Sentimental Journey. It now remains for a text of Tristram Shandy 
to match this edition, and L.P. Curtis's 1935 edition of the Letters. I hope 
we will not wait another 32 years. 


University of Western Australia JOHN A. HAY 


“SHELLEY’S PROMETHEUS UNBOUND. THE TEXT AND THE 
DRAFTS, edited by L. J. Zillman. New Haven and London, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1968, pp. iii + 275. 


BYRON AND THE DYNAMICS OF METAPHOR, W. Paul Elledge. 
Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1968, pp.ix + 155. 


MObDESTLY subtitled “Toward a modern definitive edition’, Professor Zill- 
man’s new book is the sequel and complement to the great collection of 
material in his variorum edition of ten years ago. As the introduction 
demonstrates, Prometheus Unbound offers a peculiarly intractable problem 
in the determination of an accurate text. 

Completed in 1819, the poem first exists in Shelley’s fair copy (now in 
the Bodleian, along with earlier drafts), with its habitual eccentricities of 
spelling, grammar and orthography, Mary Shelley’s transcript (now lost) 
was sent to Ollier, the publisher, and may have introduced misreadings of 
its own, unchecked by Shelley. The poet was, in fact, very much con- 
cerned for the correctness of the proofs, and expected that they would be 
sent on to him in Italy. But, in spite of his anxiety, Ollier failed to do this, 
and the task of proof-reading finally devolved o2 Peacock, who neglected 
it, but may have introduced needless emendatior.s of his own. A ‘formid- 
able’ (but perhaps limited) list of errata, sent by Shelley in 1821, remained 
unused until 1839. Then, after the familiar delays imposed by Shelley's 
father after the poet’s death, the poem finally appeared in the collected 
edition, edited by Mary Shelley but still leaving a very unsatisfactory 
text. 

Professor Zillman’s edition consists mainly of the text accompanied, on 
facing pages, by a full discussion of the manuscript and other variants, as 
well as appendices collating the fair copy and early editions. The result 
is probably as near as we can get to a text where, as he points out, 
an editor must finally work by a combination of knowledge and flair: 


He must first, through a long period of association with E [the fair 
copy] and the drafts, cope with the difficulties of Shelley’s chirography 
until he can determine with some confidence what the poet actually 
wrote. With this he must attempt to gain, through what a colleague has 
called ‘knowledge by acquaintance’, a sense of the working of Shelley’s 
mind as the hesitant or bold drafts evolved into the fair copy — spec- 
ifically, of the poet’s probable intent in passages that defy easy cer- 
tainty because they too frequently offer only minimal syntactic guidance. 
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The resulting changes are not dramatic, but often fulfil a useful function 
by elucidating an ambiguity, as when, in defiance of strict grammar, ‘thou’ 
ıs convincingly made the subject of ‘love’ in I, 136-7 — 

... I only know that thou art moving near 

And love. 

It also restores a number of readings which give added sense and dis- 
tinction to individual phrases, as with whirlwınd-peopled mountains (for 
whirlwind-shaken mountains), cloud-surrounded moon (for cloud-surround- 
ed morn) and beast of chase (for beast of prey). But in the main the 
book depends upon an immense and patient accumulation of detail, 
including such things as punctuation and metre, which collectively enhances 
the readability of the whole text. 

In addition to its importance ın establishing the text, Professor Zillman’s 
edition is a most valuable exercise in methodology. He demonstrates 
Shelley’s aristocratic off-handness over the minutiae of orthography, gram- 
mar and punctuation, and spells out very clearly the reliance placed on 
printing-house ‘style’ and correction in proof to put such matters right. The 
demonstration is of general importance for other writers of the period, 
and anyone who has worked with texts written ın the Byron-Shelley circle 
will confirm its particular relevance to them, most of all in those cases 
where the usual pıoblems are compounded by the long-distance relationship 
between poets in Italy and publishers in London, 

Professor Elledge’s book ıs a welcome addition to the growing body of 
scholarship in which Byron’s poems and plays are studied in their own 
right rather than as poetic autobiography or self-display. It concentrates on 
three related groups, each of three works: from the tales, The Corsair, its 
sequel Lara, and Parisina; from the Swiss poems, The Prisoner of Chillon, 
Childe Harold III and Manfred; and from the plays, Marino Faliero, Sar- 
danapalus and Cain. 

From a study of the imagery of these works, he derives four main motifs 
or patterns; the spark and the clay; light and dark; organism and mechan- 
ism; and the Doppelgdnger or ‘counterpart’. These, as he shows, recur with 
recognisable regularity and are handled with increasing skill, from the 
rather flat imagery of the tales to the more complex metaphoric structures 
of the plays. 

Like Professor William M. Marshall, to whom he makes due acknow- 
ledgement, Professor Elledge works mainly through careful and thorough- 
going analysis of individual texts. It is useful to be reminded, for example, 
of the significance of dreams and moonlight in Lara, and to find that effects 
of moonlight and half-light recur later with greater subtlety in Marino 
Faliero. And there is insight in treating The Prisoner of Chillon, not as a 
romantic idealisation of that doubtful character Bonnivard, but as a story 
of ‘stunted’ spiritual growth; or in treating the development of Marino 
Faliero as a process of self-discovery. 

If one has a reservation, it is perhaps that the book remains rather 
closely within its self-imposed limits, It quite properly makes no exagger- 
ated claims for the handling of imagery in the earlier poems; but the 
development which it shows points towards the far more imaginative and 
wide-ranging patterns of Don Juan, and this deserves at least some form of 
concluding reference. This is the case, for example, with the image of spark 
and clay, which recurs with striking regularity throughout Byron’s work. 
It also has a strong traditional sanction behind it, and there are other 
cases where, in order to evaluate Byron’s imagery, one may need to. go 
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beyond the enumeration and exposition of the images as they stand in the 
text. A rather special example is Manfred’s reference to 


The vigorous race 

Of undiseased mankind, the giant sons 
Of the embrace of Angels with a sex 
More beautiful than they. 


On this Professor Elledge comments: 


This ‘vigorous race’, I think, may refer to mythological or apocryphal 
. creatures, not sexless like angels, but containing in themselves both male 
and female principles. 


But the reference here is to Genesis 6:1-4, with its account of the giant 
Nephilim, born of the sons of God and the daughters of men. It is a 
passage that had a certain fascination for Byron; he probably already knew 
the use made of it in James Montgomery’s curious poem, The World 
Before the Flood. Later, as Manfred Eimer showed in an early article, he 
was to use the account of it in the apocryphal Book of Enoch (then 
recently discovered) when writing his ‘mysteries’, Cain and Heaven and 
Earth. Though Professor Elledge is right in limiting the significance of 
much of the imagery, with a writer of Byron’s extraordinarily wide read- 
ing one must be always on the look-out for the slightly recondite allusion. 


University of Auckland M. K. JOSEPH 


THE BRONTE NOVELS. W. A. Craik. London, Methuen; New York, 
Barnes and Noble, 1968. pp. 266. 


Ir is not often that a new book about the Brontes is distinguished by its 
good sense. The eminently sensible quality of W. A. Craik’s critical methods 
and judgments therefore gives all the more value to this study. The form of 
the book is as orderly as its prose. The sisters’ seven novels are treated 
separately, but comparatively, a method which br-ngs out all the amportant 
‘points of contact and influence without succumbing to the vapours of 
biographical Brontéism. 

Dr Craik’s great strength is the discipline of her criticism. She works 
closely from the text, selecting her illustrative quotations with a nice instinct 
for both aptness and the continuity of her own prose, so that her judgments 
almost always carry the authority of arguments that have been tested and 
seen to be tested. 

This gives particular value to her discuszons of technique. Her 
recognition that in Wuthering Heights ‘The two narrators are as much a 
means of involvement as a means of detachment’ (p.6) makes her discus- 
sions of Ellen and Lockwood illuminate the novel’s central meanings. And 
she offers a most subtle commentary on the narration of Jane Eyre. Her 
demonstration of the devices by which Charlotte Bronté intermittently dis- 
tances the’ reader, creating tension rather than totally absorbed association 
with the narrator at moments of extreme feeling, and balancing the recap- 
tured child’s or adolescent’s vision with the interspersed recollections of 
tranquil maturity, casts an entirely new light on what Craik rightly claims 
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to be this sister’s true originality—her ‘complete concentration on the moral 
and emotional growth of an individual, done wholly by self-revelation.’ 
(p.72.) This analysis of the techniques of Jane Eyre fully justifies the initial 
statement that its ‘structure, style and expression’ are as essential to its 
excellence as the same qualities in Wuthering Heights (p.71). 

Dr Craik’s perceptions benefit from a sensitive ear for the tone of the 
relationship between author and reader. She is good, too, on imagery, and 
time-structure, though I find it surprising that a critic who illuminates so 
aptly the potent survival of ‘the past in the present’ in Wuthering Heights 
(p.46) can then judge the inheriting generation to be inadequate and the 
novel as a resuk ‘curiously sterile’. But at least she has the courage to 
assert that the power of the ending of the story of Catherine and Heathcliff 
lies in its remaining ‘movingly ambiguous’. 

My main reservation concerns the absence of historical perspective, an 
especially serious limitation with the Brontés, who have always suffered 
from being treated as a sort of spontaneous combustion of peaty genius. Dr 
Craik is one of the rare critics who have actually read Florence Swinton 
Dry’s Sources of ‘Wuthering Heights’ and Sources of ‘Jane Eyre’, shrewd 
and succinct little books whose modesty has been sadly too effacing; but 
the historical discussion of Heathcliff still links him only with Manfred and 
omits The Black Dwarf. More serious is Craik’s failure to confront what 
remains the major objection to Charlotte’s novels—a popularising senti- 
mentality which amounts to emotional vulgarity. This can be done only by 
setting the Brontes adequately in the context of contemporary popular 
fiction, which she ignores, along with all surveys of the sub-strata such as 
those by Margaret Dalziel and Stephen James. 

But this book will have more than justified itself if its sanity and lucidity 
rescue some readers from the Cassandra-like shriekings about incest and 
Marxist allegory which have recently been passing for Bronté criticism. It 
is refreshing and convincing throughout. And where it breaks relatively 
new ground, on The Professor, Shirley, and Anne Bronte’s two novels, these 
qualities give its judgments authority as well as originality 

The pleasing typography deserves a credit—bibliography and index are 
unusually attractive and clear, and the Brontés, admirers of Bewick, would 
have liked the printer’s flowers. 


University of Canterbury ROGER ROBINSON. 


THE CHANGING WORLD OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Robert M. 
Polhemus. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press; London; 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1968, pp. xii + 252. 


THERE is a sense of dissertational inevitability about the opening sentence of 
this book: ‘Trollope is a great novelist, but his greatness is not fully rezog- 
nised or accepted’. True or false? Indeed, there is a real critical job to be 
done on Trollope, and, because of the bulk, a formidable one. Mr Polhemus 
has not done it. 

He charts his course on the clumsily-expressed thesis that ‘Trollope made 
change his predominant subject matter, and it not only gives unity to his 
huge body of work, it also puts his single novels in perspective’. Certainly, 
Trollope incorporated portrayals of contemporary, and therefore (over forty 
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years) changing, conditions and moods. He described his novels as ‘chroni- 
cles’. But it is a mistake to argue that his status depends on this aspect 
alone: “The particular quality which makes Trollope a major writer is his 
outstanding ability to make us intensely aware bot of the special predica- 
ment of individual Victorians and of the universal human condition: the 
fate to live in the midst of historical flow and to struggle with the demands 
of one’s own uncertain times’. On these terms, if Trollope is good, Mayhew 
is better. 

The essential case for Trollope will have to establish him as an artist. 
Instead, Mr Polhemus just subjects him to the means test: ‘A dying Mrs 
Proudie ... means that secularism has destroyed forever the old Evangelical 
Proudie absolutes’; ‘The title, Barchester Towers, symbolizes the double 
thrust of Trollope’s human comedy’; ‘The Belton Estate suggests the whole 
buoyant progressive side of any age in transition’ and is also ‘An allegory 
of.. religion in transition’; the ‘subject (of The Eustace Diamonds) is... 
the.loss of the self’; even a glass of port ‘comes to symbolize the world of 
the past and Harding’s style of life’ (but the port is Grantly’s). 

This is dogmatism, not criticism. Polhemus’s method is simply to assert 
links between Trollope’s world and his own impressions of ‘the Victorians’ 
(a very recurrent term) and to claim these as ‘meanings’. Many of these 
connections are ludicrously tenuous. John Caldigate’s Australian gold, for 
instance, reveals in Trollope ‘a tendency to see internationalism as a crutch 
for his‘culture’ and shows us ‘how jingoism develcped’. Are Cranford and 
Great‘ Expectations, then, also revelations of proto-jingoistic inter- 
nationalism? 

His literary generalisations are similarly slapdask. ‘Few Victorian novels 
deal with marriage in much detail or at all well,’ he asserts, and, incredibly, 
cites the marriages of the Casaubons and Lydgates as ‘artificial and static’. 
And happy marriages at the end of Victorian novels mean ‘that, ın a time 
of radical individualism, secure happiness and fulfilment could be found 
in a personal relationship . . in spite of all the old and new forces of 
alienation.’ 

Trollope’s real skills are consequently ignored or distorted. What is 
needed is not an assertion of what Mrs Proudie’s death ‘means’, but illumi- 
nation of the art of Trollope’s manipulation of our sympathies. By suddenly 
showing the presence of sorrowful self-knowledge in a woman the reader 
has. believed through five novels to be unshakeably proud, he provokes a 
chastening disturbance of our ‘recognition’ of the character not unlike the 
delayed shift in our responses towards Malvolio or Mr Casaubon. Instead 
of- examining the craft of such a device in the total context of Trollope’s 
art, Polhemus, when confronted with any critical demand, slides off into 
trite evasions like ‘in a thousand different ways’, ‘brilliant? (passim), ‘a 
master at... .’, etc. 

Sticking little ‘meaning’ labels on to the action of novels is an easy game 
but-fun only for the player. Only when Trollope’s art is fully appreciated 
can his meanings be fully understood, and it is sad if a writer so much in 
need of revaluation must become merely symbol-fodder for the doctoral 
locusts. 


University of Canterbury ROGER ROBINSON. 
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THE PRE-RAPHAELITE IMAGINATION, John Dixon Hunt. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1968, pp. XV + 262. i 


Dr Hunts new book is primarily concerned to show that in the decades 
leading up to the 1890’s there existed a native English Pre-Raphaelite 
tradition of ‘introversion’ and ‘symbolism’ in poetry, and a complementary 
permissiveness in realism, a tradition which prepared the ground for Yeats 
(and even Pound) and the New Realists in fiction, and which effectively 
constituted an indigenous para-French modernist school. It is an inter- 
esting (if not entirely new) argument, but while helping to redress the 
balance between England and France in this context, Dr Hunts 
approach proves only marginally enlightening insofar as the Pre-Raphaelites 
themselves are concerned. The great breakthrough of this book is that 
it is willing to treat Pre-Raphaelitism as a cultural gestalt (hence its firm 
association of ‘symbolism’ and ‘realism’, and its unembarrassed ability to 
view these traits as in a sense symbiotic); but I find Dr Hunt lacking 
in precision and force when he begins to diagnose local effects (in the 
poetry, for instance), There is a new and genuinely edifying value-judge- 
ment implicit in much of the material here, but it is unconvincingly pre- 
sented, as in this insufficiently aggressive sentence, which might, if one 
were being cynical, be said to paraphrase the total content of the book: 
Rossetti at his best reveals intricate attitudes of his mind in images 
that might not expose a particular experience but yet would focus his 
feeling and our response to it; but these are not found in Swinburne. 
Dr Hunt’s repeated emphasis upon intricacy (both of historical adjudication 
and psychic experience) is a welcome compensation for previous pigeon- 
holing accounts of the movement, and there is at this time something 
exciting in his large claims for the mere ‘focussing’ of psychic states in 
poetry, But unfortunately the imprecise evaluation of Rossetti here (half- 
confused with the attempt at description) and the summary negative 
response to Swinburne, are typical of the frustrations that meet the hope- 
fully radical reader on so many pages of his book. 

Having decided, in accordance with a gestalt-oriented methodology, to 
arrange his material under six cipher-headings (‘A Continuity of Admira- 
tion’, claiming a pervasiveness of influence for Pre-Raphaelitism right into 
the turn of the century; ‘Mediaevalism’; Introversion’; ‘Symbolism’; ‘The 
Pre-Raphaelite Image of Women’; ‘Realism’; and ‘The Larger Latitude’), 
Dr Hunt tends to leave the rhetoric of the chapter-headings to do his 
defining work for him. The mere phrase “continuity of admiration” 
doesn’t explain, for instance, the ‘intricate’ changes in cultural organization 
that were going on between 1850 and 1900. In fact the books initial 
emphasis upon intricacy isn’t always supported by its practice. A pervasive 
psychic idealism (if it may be so called) indeed began to develop towards the 
end of the century, and by that I don’t mean simply ‘transcendentalism’, 
but a wider gestalt, a curious blend of evolution-theory, psychology, and 
anti-positivist elements; but Dr Hunt doesn’t refer to it. Id prefer to 
Telate later literary and artistic material to that movement rather than to 
claim a central Pre-Raphaelite stream, Similarly, ‘continuity of admiration’ 
doesn’t provide sufficient evidence for connecting Pre-Raphaelitism and 
Art Nouveau as if the latter grew ‘organically’ out of the former. These 
movements were clearly related, but the mere putting together of the names 
seems to me only to register the gulf that separates the mid-century from 
the modernist turn-of-the-century world. 
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Dr Hunt isn’t, in fact, interested in origins or sources. His list of sources 
for ‘true’ Pre-Raphaelistism is derivative and per-unctory. His short selec- 
tion of influences upon the Pre-Raphaelite imag> of woman (Tennyson’s 
Adeline, Keats's Moneta, and Otley’s reproductions in The Italian School 
of Design) is again pedestrian and, since cultural history doesn’t work 
like this anyway, unconvincing, Dr Hunt is more interested in the movement 
towards the nineties and beyond, however, and in his uncovering of some 
aspects of a native impulse towards the fin de siècle he has assembled much 
useful material. There is the claim, for instance, that ‘already in 1856 is 
being formed within Pre-Raphaelite circles a “vocabulary” of urban des- 
cription and the accompanying chorus of grief and pain; there is also an 
emphasis upon commonplace circumstances and the essentially unheroic’. 
But E. H. Gombrich, to whom Dr Hunt attributes the first exploration of 
this concept of artistic vocabulary, meant more by that term than, simply, 
subject-matter, And I would suggest that the Pre-Raphaelite image of 
woman, for instance, isn’t so much an archetype for the six decades from 
1850 to 1910 as a variation upon an ‘intricately’ dispersed nineteenth- 
century theme, It is a pity that Dr Hunt hasn’t anticipated some of the 
possible objections to his work and made a more systematic defence of his 
new approach. For this is still a fascinating bock, and most welcome in 
its general programme of expanding a parochial area of cultural history 
into the long perspective. 7 


La Trobe University W. J. BELLAMY 


EXPERIENCE IN THE NOVEL. SELECTED PAPERS FROM THE 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE. Edited with a foreword by Roy Harvey Pearce. 
New York and London, Columbia University Press, 1968, pp. vii + 171. 


WHATEVER its pretences of homogeneity, this book is an unpleasing 
miscellany of novel criticism. It comprises six essays. Four—three of them 
very bad—were read at what must have been an 2mbarrassingly misnamed 
conference called ‘Criticism in Renewal: the Novel’. The others, both good, 
though one of them largely redundant because more fully published else- 
where, come from the conference on Dickens. 

“The essays all deal in one way or another with the nexus of novelistic 
creation and novelistic experience’. Perhaps the obviousness of this common 
theme, that novels are about human experience, is responsible for many of 
the collection’s fatuities. Certainly much ingenuity has been expended to 
make the obvious look technical and complex. We are told, variously, that 
a novel ‘mediates sociocultural immediacy’; that i: presents ‘infinitely com- 
plicated transactions between the self and a society of other selves, all in a 
matrix of dense institutional structures’; that it is a ‘structure of intersub- 
jective relations’; an ‘interpersonal texture’; ‘temporal, interpersonal, and 
representational structures’; and ‘invented to explore the various forms 
interpersonal relations may take’; which all seems a laborious way of saying 
that novels are about people. Nor can it really be necessary to cite an 
unpublished translation of Ortega y Gasset complete with footnotes and the 
Spanish original sprinkled in brackets to say that one of the great pleasures 
of novel reading is escape: ‘An instant ago ... we were living with them, 
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immersed in their air, their space, their time (tempo). Now suddenly 
without any intermission we find ourselves in our chamber, in our city, in 
our date (fecha)’. 

J. Hillis Miller is the worst offender. His obtrusive psychological jargon 
does not conceal the flimsiness of his critical judgments, nor the crudeness 
of the categorising of his ‘Three Problems of Fictional Form’. A criticism 
which cannot distinguish between the narrative manners of Fielding, 
Thackeray, Trollope and George Eliot, all Jumped together as ‘omnisciznt’; 
and can conduct such a discussion without any reference to Booth, is 
indeed in need of renewal. One characteristic method of advance is to 
rephrase a fairly simple proposition in an impressively scientific conditional 
clause: ‘If reading a novel is consciousness of the consciousness of another 
. . 73 ‘IE temporality is constitutive in new ways... .’; ‘If intersubjective 
relations and relations of the imaginary and the real are so closely inter- 
twined .. .; ‘If the temporal structure . . and so on. 

If (to borrow his favourite construction) Miller’s essay is criticism by 
jargon, that of novelist George P. Elliott is oriticism by wisecrack. “Robbe- 
Grillet is a spook all right, but I don’t think Chekhov was’. His tone is a 
reductio ad absurdum of the slangy heartiness of some seminar papers, 
which is just as irritating to the silent reader as the old-style rhetoric of 
transcribed lectures. ‘So you decide poets don’t understand what they’ve 
saying any better now than they did when Socrates gave up on them’. 

There are also two Institute prize essays: a pretentious exercise in 
referential romping by Francis Russell Hart and a more disciplined discus- 
sion of Tender is the Night by Alan Trachtenberg, invalidated for me by 
its general proposition that ‘we need to learn to become the work’s imagin- 
ary reader’, an effort of self-negation which would sadly limit one of 
the form’s traditional sources of vitality—the diversity of its appeal. 

Essays on Dickens by Northrop Frye and K. J. Fielding do something 
to redeem the volume. Fielding’s ‘Dickens and the Past’ is well argued, 
though a crucial section has in fact been more fully covered, as ‘Dickens 
and the Tooting Disaster’, in a joint essay with A. W. Brice in Victorian 
Studies, XII, (Dec. 1968). 

Frye’s perceptiveness restores one’s battered faith in the continuing 
ability of criticism to offer genuine illuminations. His essay reads like a 
sketch for a refreshing counter-revaluation, a reassertion of the essentially 
comic Dickens, along the lines of Andrew Wright’s ‘festive’ Fielding. It is 
an important and shrewdly argued piece of reaction And not an inter- 
personal matrix in sight. 


University of Canterbury ROGER ROBINSON. 


IMAGINED WORLDS, Essays on some English Novels and Novelists in 
Honour of John Butt, ed. Maynard Mack and Ian Gregor London, 
Methuen, 1968. 


THIS memorial volume would indeed have delighted the man it honours. 
John Butt’s own interests in fiction are reflected in both the range and 
the targets of the essays, which take us from Congreve’s Incognita to 
Waugh’s Sword of Honour, and which discuss technical aspects of struc- 
ture, theory, revision, and publication procedures The contributors come 
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from Britain, France, the USA, and Canada, and irclude those who worked 
in close personal collaboration with Butt, such as Kathleen Tillotson, and 
those whose studies have proceeded on parallel lines, such as Gordon 
Haight, K. J. Fielding, Ian Watt, and W. K. Wimsatt. The whole is 
prefaced by two obituary tributes which outline John Butts life and work. 
A bibliography of his work is appended. 

The twenty-three individual essays in this volume, though brief by 
editorial decision, are pointed and full of substance. Each is of good value 
in its own right, which is not always the case in such collections. Each, too, 
offers a contribution typical, in its way, of what the writer has been adding 
through his own academic study to the common stock of awareness about 
the English novel. The result is to give a conspectus of the scholarship of 
fiction in the last thirty years Nor are the topics eccentrically on the 
fringe. In spite of brevity, each bites at some major issue, whether it is 
Congreve’s theories of fiction, Defoe’s non-fiction, characterization in Daniel 
Deronda, time in Nostromo, the sociology of the Mayor of Casterbridge, 
or design in Sons and Lovers. 

In this way, the book has value for every student of fiction, stress falling 
on this item or that according to taste and knowledge. Every essay is 
authoritative as well as specific. 

Imagined Worlds was originally planned as a sixtieth birthday tribute to 
John Butt, who “sealed with approval its list of contributors, and took a 
lively and amused interest in its progress while he lived.” When he did not 
survive to receive it, the volume was elaborated and completed as a fare- 
well instead. It bears, therefore, something more of the impress of Butt’s 
own interests than it might have done otherwise, and is in this way the 
“finest possible tribute to his menrory.” The essays strengthen and confirm 
the change of emphasis which his teaching and research gave to the study of 
fiction. In their detailed fidelity to the words of the novelist, which alone 
can give an author’s “Imagined Worlds” effective embodiment, they are 
exemplifying Butt’s own precepts. The result is an exceptionally useful 
anthology. 


Victoria University of Wellington JOAN STEVENS. 


CIRCUMFERENCE AND CIRCUMSTANCE. William Robert Sherwood, 
Stages in the Mind and Art of Emily Dickinson, Columbia University 
Press, 1968 pp. 302. 


QUESTS SURD AND ABSURD. James E. Miller, Jr., Essays in American 
Literature, University of Chicago Press, 1968, pp. 271 


William Robert Sherwood’s Circumference and Circumstance is one of the 
best critical studies I have read. Not, certainly, that Mr Sherwood has set 
out to write a definitive essay: 


What I have hoped to do is to bring some coherence to future studies 
of Emily Dickinson work by showing that her poetry, when read as 
a whole and in the proper order, reveals a development of mind that 
is both logical and humanly possible. In the process I have of course 
arrived at many generalizations about Emily Dickinson, generalizations 
that I think are sound, but I am more conzerned with establishing a 
basis from which future generalizations can be made with more cer- 
tainty and with more fidelity and pertinence to the body of p 
actually wrote...... (Preface.) 
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_ It is true that the generalisations subserve the larger purpose but they 
are frequently so good that one is reluctant not to proffer them in their 
own right; Mr Sherwood can be magisterial: , 
Her mind was analytic, diagnostic, pictorial, and with equal efficiency 
she could define such abstractions as hope, despair, love, and faith, and 
describe the experiences for whıch these abstractions stand. Bu: her 
mind was not a genuinely syncretic one—paradox, not synthesis, is her 
natural form of resolution—and when she tried to reach conclusions, 
or needed the assurance of them, she had to appropriate conventional 
formulations and pieties Despite her wish for knowledge and her 
frequent pretensions to it, her statements of ignorance are more con- 
vincing, just as her campaigns are more interesting than her victories, 
and her progress toward heaven more so than her safe arrival, gowned 
and crowned, at the throne. Likewise, when she speaks of death, one 
` is more moved by her sense of death’s imminence than by her conclu- 
sions about it... (p. 190) 


but a wealth of understanding and a profound—and humble—respect for 
Dickinson’s genius informs his observations. He is not, as that passage 
shows, idolatrous, and can cut sharply into her occasional coyness and 
childishness, but he can also speak unreservedly of her ‘rare intelligence, 
unquenchable spirit, and fine economy’ (p.92). 

It'is not Mr Sherwood’s purpose to be evaluative, but properly to fulfil 
his larger aim makes evaluative judgement inevitable, as when he says 
that “when one compares the best of her early poems upon the dead, ‘She 
bore it till the simple veins’ with a later poem, “Ihe last night that she 
lived’, the advance from a stereotyped response to a complex emotion that 
is intimately apprehended is rendered with precision and thoroughness is 
evident” (p. 39). One of the qualities that lends the book conviction is that 
such judgments are invariably illustrated for our consideration and almost 
always persuade. Again, his glancing explication of gnomic poems is gen- 
erally so illuminating that we might wish for more, not less, painstaking 
analyses than he offers. 

Of course, these qualities are not perfectly constant. To your reviewer it 
seems, for example, that the last stanza of poem 943 has precisely those 
qualities that he goes on to desiderate after damning it as ‘a facile, too 
assured, almost flippant exploitation of paradox’ (p.189); while pages 34-5 
offer what I can only think an unwarrantable reading. But even where he 
ee disagreement, Mr Sherwood has at least the virtue of making 
himself perfectly clear, and overall one can hardly praise too highly the 
clarity and firmness of his exposition. He is not afraid, finally, to sum- 
'marize his findings baldly and succinctly. To give some idea of the direction 
‘of the whole book it is tempting to quote here at length—but space forbids 
it. Even reading the brief Conclusion it is Hkely to strike the reader that 
speculations concerning Dickinson’s relations with the Reverend Charles 
‘Wadsworth show Mr Sherwood at his riskiest and most assertive. It is in his 
consideration of this question in Chapter 3, in fact, that the relation 
-beween his understanding of the work and his grasp of the biographical 
‚data loses its tact; but his account of this stage in Dickinson’s development 
is perhaps less necessary than he thinks it is—we need to know that 
something crucial was going on, but a failure to be persuaded that it was 
a just as he fleshes it out detracts little from the achievement of 

is book. 
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James E Miller’s Quests Surd and Absurd is not a book of comparable 
quality. In a sense it is not a book at all: the Preface asserts that it ‘is a 
volume of essays loosely related by their recurring concern with the quest 
theme in American literature’, but many of the essays seem altogether to 
forget a theme which is anyway conceived with the desperate generality 
suggested by these remarks from the last essay, ‘Uncharted Interiors: The 
American Romantics Revisted’. 


` Departure and travel seem to constitute a major recurring metaphor in 
the work of all six of the American writers we have examined {in this 
eleven-page essay]. In Emerson, the metaphor 1s not overt so much 
as everywhere implied, as in sentences as: “Books are for the scholar’s 
idle times. When he can read God directly, the hour is too precious to 
be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their readings” .. . Thoreau’s 
trip to Walden Pond, however short the dis-ance, may yet prove the 
longest in America... (p.248). 


- This essay, as its title adumbrates, is concerned to suggest that Emerson, 
‘Whitman, Thoreau, Poe, Hawthorne and Melville, however different, shared 
a fascination by the inner self or unconscious that looks forward to Freud, 
Jung et al. Insofar as it works at all, it works by suggesting that those 
authors’ works, or rather odd sentences from them, could be paraphrased 
(rather loosely) into psycho-analytic terms. It is a habit of mind that deads 
Mr Miller elsewhere to assert a community of mystical interest between 
Whitman and Eliot (‘Whitman and Eliot: The Foetry of Mysticism’) and 
to say, in the essay ‘J. D. Salinger: Some Crazy Cliff’, that 


Emile, Candide, the young Wordsworth, Huck Finn, Holden Caulfield 
—all lament or seek a return to a lost ckildhood for precisely the 
same reasons that one 1s forced to make peace with one’s childhood on 
the analyst’s couch, or that the Marxist must look with a sigh upon 
Eden, where the fruits of production were consumed entirely by the 
senders... (p.35). 


In short, Mr Miller wishes to reveal hidden connections. It is part of the 

wish to make literature ‘come alive’ that leads him to arrange his essays in 
reverse chronological order—a wish laudable ın :tself, that leads Mr Miller 
‘into an enthusiasm over-riding differentiation anc discrimination (he names 
‘Song of Myself? and Moby Dick as their authors’ masterpieces, but other- 
‘wise all works seem equal). It is not clear for whom he is writing: most of 
"the essays seem very introductory in intent (especially the first, “The Quest 
Absurd: The New American Novel’, which does indeed attempt to discrimi- 
nate between twenty-five novelists—in seven pages, after fifteen of generali- 
‘zation), and it is hard to see why these thumb-nail surveys have been 
collected. The ante-penultimate article, ‘Hawthorne and Melville: The 
Unpardonable Sin’, is a good deal more substantial; and the next “Poe’s 
‘Ulalume’ Resurrected”, probably should be reed by anybody who thinks 
that that poem should be resurrected. 


University of Melbourne EVAN JONES. 
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STUDIES IN THE ARTS: PROCEEDINGS OF THE ST. PETER’S 
COLLEGE LITERARY SOCIETY. Ed. by Francis Warner. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1968, pp. viii + 180. 


Francis Warner was appointed Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, 
Oxford, in 1965, where he founded a Literary Society to which teachers at, 
or products of, the University of Cambridge might present papers on their 
current research. The present volume incorporates ten such attempts at 
cross-fertilisation on subjects as varied as ‘Music in Some Medieval Plays’, 
‘Francis Oliver Finch’, and ‘A Context for Concrete Poetry’; their prin- 
cipal coherence derives, in fact, from the extrinsic properties of proven- 
ance and occasion. 

Inevitably, the occasion itself imposes limitations, There is a tendency to 
write up minor matters. Edmund Blunden writes with charm about Col- 
eridge’s descendants; Francis Oliver Finch lies, as an artist, on the fringe of 
Blake studies; John Andrews’s appreciation of Edward Thomas adds a 
small dimension to a poet of restricted appeal; and even Graham Hough 
only proves Edgar Allan Poe to be little more than ‘a disreputable relation 
of the great poets’ of the French decadence. At times there is also a loss in 
the transfer of the aural event to the printed page, as in Robert Speaight’s 
‘Music and Meaning in T. S. Eliot’ or in John Stevens’s ‘Music in Some 
Early Medieval Plays’; while Stephen Bann’s ‘A Context for Concrete 
Poetry’, valuable in terms of background, simply lacks adequate visual 
illustration. 

Two papers, T. R. Henn’s ‘Yeats and the Theatre’ and R. A. Foakes’s 
‘Character and Dramatic Technique in Cymbeline and The Winter's Tale, 
have undoubted weight and significance. T. R. Henn uses the drama of 
Yeats as a case history in the fundamental problem of the relationship 
between poet and playwright, and the reconciliation of the poet’s com- 
pulsion to write a poem with the playwright’s need to respond more 
reflectively to human experience at large. The study of Yeats's apprentice- 
ship in the theatre is in part the study of the Abbey Theatre and its limita- 
tions. The value of the paper lies, however, in the analysis of Yeats’s 
attempts to discover a form and an idiom capable of sustaining his per- 
sonal vision, in an illumination of Yeats’ poetry ‘at large, and in the 
underlining of the predicament of the contemporary poet-dramatist. 

R. A. Foakes undertakes the perennial task of justifying Cymbeline and 
The Winters Tale. He does so by relating them to the mode of characteri- 
zation in the later tragedies, Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus, where 
the protagonists are complex and self-contradictory, yet simplified in com- 
parison with the negative capability of the earlier heroes. In turning to the 
plays in question, Foakes rejects the traditional demands for consistency in 
character and the more recent insistence on character as symbol, and he 
rejects the demand for consistency of event, thus facing us with an experi- 
mental, arbitrary presentation of character and event ‘to be apprehended as 
data’. The inevitable consequence is the rejection of a consolatory 
providential evolution in favour of a cyclic pattern in which suffering and 
evil will undoubtedly recur, and for which there is some evidence; and the 
plays themselves become mirrors of the unpredictability of human character 
and experience for which there are no immediate explanations. The con- 
sistency of Foakes’s explanation, even if its conclusion is uncomfortable, is 
a stimulus at least to revaluation, if not acceptance. 
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Of Kathleen Raine’s ‘David Gascoyne and the Prophetic Role’, the 
lengthiest paper by far, one can only record admiration for her capacity to 
comprehend in the strictest sense the cultural movement of the last forty 
years, and a sense of David Gascoyne’s good fortune in an interpreter so 
perceptive and deeply committed. 


Victoria University of Wellington J. R. TYE. 


LA DERNIÈRE ILLUSION DE LECONTE DE LISLE: LETTRES 
INÉDITES À EMILIE LEFORESTIER. Irving Putter. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1968, pp. 172. 


LECONTE de Lisle, born in 1818, was nearly 67 when he wrote the first of 
-his many letters to Emilie Leforestier (who died in 1940), edited, with an 
admirable Introduction, by Professor Putter. The poet’s age at the time 
explains the title of the book. For his letters to Emilie were undoubtedly 
love-letters after a fashion, though he kept his affection on an idealistic 
plane and confessed to her (letter dated 27 July, 1887) that she was his 
last illusion, the last glimmering of his idealism. 

‘Je t'aime, mon enfant’, he says, ‘parce qu’il mest doux d’incarner en toi 
ma dernière illusion peut-être et qui m'est chère par-dessus tout. Ces 
misérables poètes sont ainsi. Incapables de vivre dans la réalité des choses, 
il leur faut cependant une image vivante et un symbole à la fois de leur 
idéal, et tu es l’une et l’autre, ma chère enfant. 

Emilie’s father, who died in 1881, was a cousin of the poet’s. Emilie, born 
in 1859, lost her husband at a very early age. Her second fiancé died also, 
so that when Leconte de Lisle was first attrazted to her she was a very 
lonely soul There are 59 letters, the last of wEich is dated 6 January 1890, 
the cessation of this correspondence being due, no doubt, to Emilie’s 
approaching second marriage. 

It must not be imagined that these letters have an exclusively sentimental 
character. They throw much new light on Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism, on 
the genuineness of his nihilism, on his hatred of all established religions. 
Moreover, the poet talked freely and frankly about what he was doing and 
thinking. He despised the Académie for example, and yet ardently aspired 
to becoming a member of it—partly, I think, because he wanted poetry to 
be given official prestige in the hierarchy of literature, the Académie having 
been deprived of a great poet when Hugo died. 

The letters also reveal that bodily afflictiors contributed not a little to 
Leconte de Lisle’s pessimism, though they Jo not show him to be a 
hypochondriac. His only consolation for the horror that he saw in the 
universe was the thought that it was nothing but a terrible dream, an 
illusion from which death alone could one day set him free. 

Another very important fact revealed in the letters is that his reading 
was always up to date, his erudition wide and genuine. The letter in which 
he sets forth his ideas on Coppée’s play, Les Jacobites, is extremely inter- 
esting in this respect. He not only pulls its technique and artistry to pieces, 
but shows that the auhor’s ideas about the clans and the Stewarts are 
utterly false. He regrets that his ‘ancien disciple’ had not taken the trouble 
to read Scott’s novels or Robertson’s History of Scotland, of which a 
French translation was available. 
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Professor Putter has furnished a great number of valuable clues for the 
revised and definitive study of the great Parnassian that is still sadly needed. 
He has put all students of Leconte de Lisle’s work greatly in his debt, and 
his Introduction is an impressive piece of scholarship; careful, but not 
plodding; patient, but never dull. 


Melbourne À. R. CHISHOLM. 


GERARD DE NERVAL ET LA POETIQUE DU VOYAGE. R, Cham- 
bers. Paris, José Corti, 1969, pp. 409. 


QueL est, chez Nerval, le sens du voyage? Doit-on le considérer comme 
une thérapeutique, comme une mode, ou comme une poursuite, en dehors 
de l'asile, de ‘l'illusion perdue’? R. Chambers fait du voyage une clef de 
l'interprétation du personnage nervalien, et en étudie les données tem- 
porelles et spatiales. L'étude est trop subtile, vaste et complexe pour se 
plier au résumé, et nous n’en indiquerons ici, pour commencer, que 
quelques étapes marquantes: analyse du mouvement; analyse de la vitesse, 
‘agent de la transformation du monde en direction du rêve’ qui permet 
d'aboutir à la ‘concentration temporelle et spatiale’; analyse de la lenteur 
qui est rappel de la temporalité et de la mortalité; analyse du passage du 
voyage vécu au voyage écrit, du ‘voyage-fuite’ au ‘voyage-exploration’; 
‘distinction entre rêve et ‘Rêve’, ce dernier terme représentant un absolu 
inaccessible ‘situé en dehors de l’espace-temps’; examen de la circularité 
du temps, du dualisme de la géographie nervalienne, de la ‘scission tem- 
porelle du passé et du présent’... Par cette étude de l'espace et du temps 
nervaliens, R. Chambers révèle une thématique ou, si l’on préfère, un 
réseau d'images: image de la montagne qui permet de concilier les aspects 
contradictoires du ‘Rêve, à laquelle se rattache le symbole de ! ‘Etoile’ 
figurant le ‘point fixe où le temps s'arrête’; le thème du labyrinthe; le 
thème du château, ‘château du souvenir resté vivant’; le thème du voyage 
des comédiens dans lequel se rencontrent ‘ces deux grandes préoccupations 
constantes de l'imagination nervalienne que sont le Théâtre et le Voyage’; le 
thème du père, figure essentiellement ambigue; le thème de la recherche 
de la maison; le thème de la descente aux enfers . ,. 

Cet ensemble, remarquablement coordonné, qui constitue la thématique 
du voyage, apparaît comme un principe d'intelligibilité permettant de péné- 
trer ’6nigmatique univers nervalien, ou, encore, comme l'élaboration d'en 
schéma que Pon retrouve d'œuvre en œuvre ou dans l'itinéraire qui con- 
duit d’une œuvre à une autre. Ainsi, Sylvie ‘se construit tout entière autour 
de l'opposition de la vitesse et de la lenteur, du voyage nocturne et de la 
promenade diurne’; Les Femmes du Caire représente un vaste triptyque 
dont le panneau central montre ambiguïté et la dualité du ‘Réel’, et 
les panneaux extérieurs les développements des deux aspects du ‘Réel’ que 
sont le rêve et la réahté; c’est aussi dans Les Femmes du Caire que le 
mariage prend un sens profond, qu'il devient le symbole de l'union de la 
réalité et du rêve, la réalisation du ‘Rêve’ fondé sur l'abolition de la 
dualité du ‘Réel’, et c’est dans Les Femmes du Caire, encore, que l'on peut 
pressentir ‘le mouvement dialectique’ de Aurélia, mouvement dont les trois 
étapes sont ‘la poursuite d'un bonheur illusoire dans le domaine du rêve, 
l'expérience douloureuse de la dualité de la réalité, et la tentative ds 
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réaliser un bonheur non illusoire par la synthèse des éléments contradic- 
toires du Réel’. Il faut mentionner encore le sens ‘caché’ de Angélique, qui 
est celui de ‘l’homme du labyrinthe’ coupable C’un crime commis dans le 
passé et qui ‘cherche à le laver par un retour à l'innocence antérieure’, 
ainsi que ‘la logique interne’ de El Desdichado, ‘descente aux enfers où 
s’opère la fusion de l’homme de la réalité et de l'homme du rêve, grâce à 
limitation initiatique’, et enfin l'analyse du ‘mouvement dynamique’ de 
Aurélia qui retrace l'histoire d’une ‘aventure spirituelle constamment 
ascendante”, 

Le livre de R. Chambers présente, a notre ais, un triple intérêt. Il est 
d’abord un excellent outil pour la compréhension et l'interprétation de 
l'œuvre nervalienne, et, de ce point de vue, Gérard de Nerval et la poétique 
du voyage est à mettre au premier plan des ouvrages consacrés à Nerval. 
Il est, ensuite, une riche leçon de méthode: quoique à aucun moment R. 
Chambers ne cherche à définir celle-ci ou à expliquer les principes de son 
travail de recherche, l'on reconnaît dans son cuvrage les principales ten- 
dances de ce que G. Antoine appelle la ‘stylistique des thèmes’, de même 
qu'un souci constant et une parfaite connaissance de ce que Cl. Pichois 
nomme le ‘dossier de l'œuvre’. Il nous semble, enfin, qu’en dégageant les 
principes d’intelligibilit et les liens qui existent entre l’œuvre et la con- 
science structurante, R. Chambers nous permet d’aborder une question 
d'esthétique générale, celle du processus de la création poétique. 


University of Canterbury J. S. CHAUSSIVERT 


THÉMATIQUE DE NERVAL OU LE MONDE RECOMPOSÉ Kurt 
Schärer (Préface de Georges Poulet). Paris, Minard, 1968, pp. viii + 286. 


In this interesting and rewarding, but not wholly satisfying book, Nerval’s 
poetic universe is defined in terms of two oppcsed poles, between which it 
lies. There is a despairing vision of a world—both personal and cosmic— 
declining cyclically towards death on a ‘surface’ that is cut off from its 
life-giving centre; but there is also an inner world (again microcosmic 
and macrocosmic) in which, by memory and omeiric experience, the centre 
may be reached and original harmony restored. Caught between the two, 
Nerval strives to create a harmony by linking them, actively assimilating by 
all kinds of means a semi-refractory reality to the dream world of his 
personal vision. 

But this, as the author shows, is an adventure which can succeed only at 
the price of failure, for the more he succeeds in assimilating reality to his 
private vision, the more Nerval becomes aware of enclosing himself in a 
circle of personal delusion, a repetitive world of obsessions. It then remains 
only for him, in Aurélia, to resort unreservedly to the dream, pursuing an 
initiation into a mystic world removed from the real, but which is no 
longer merely subjective and personal because, as a result of his série 
d'épreuves, the narrator is led to renounce his individual self in favour of 
the higher, supra-personal values of the monde des esprits. This is the 
‘conversion’ which occurs in the second part of the text, and it is apparently 
implied (although this point is not clearly made) by the initially posited 
harmony of microcosm and macrocosm. 

This is obviously a plausible and useful reacing of Nerval. The book has 
great value also in that it brings together, a propos of a very great number 
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of what Georges Poulet calls Nerval’s constances thématiques, all the rele- 
vant quotations, which often come from diverse and quite unlikely parts of 
his work. Mr Schàrer’s interpretations are often illuminating ones, but it is 
not necessary to agree with them to be grateful for what amounts to a 
handy compendium of key-passages, grouped in such a way as to make 
them easily available for comparison. (An index of themes and motifs 
would, for this reason, have been particularly useful.) 

I would offer two criticisms, one concerning the author’s reading of 
Nerval, the other concerning his critical method. In his third and fourth 
parts (concerning Nerval’s techniques of ‘confusion’ and Aurélia), Mr 
Schärer consistently underplays the sense of irony and the need for objec- 
tivity which counterbalance Nerval’s ‘subjectivization’ of the real world. 
Nerval’s adventure is one in which, not only is the world viewed with a 
dreamer’s eye, but also the dream is viewed with the lucidity characteristic 
of the world of reality; and the flight into subjectivism is paralleled by the 
invention of a highly original form of ‘realism’ which is ‘defined’ in Zes 
Nuits d'Octobre and practised both in Sylvie and in Aurélia. Indeed, to this 
reviewer’s mind, the real triumph of Aurélia is that it brings togetker, 
orchestrates and reconciles in perilous but convincing unity the two visions, 
oneiric and realist. 

The other point is that I do not think it justifiable to ignore the autono- 
mous structure of individual works and the overall chronology of tthe 
author’s oeuvre to the extent that this study does. Except in the case of 
Aurélia, which is treated separately, Mr Scharer takes Nerval’s total work, 
divides it into thematic components and puts them together again in a 
construction which assumes that themes taken from differing contexts heve 
the same meaning and that a coherent ‘itinéraire’ through the work is 
justified by its own directedness. There is no space to discuss here the 
difficulties that arise from such an approach, and particularly from the 
static concept of an oeuvre the method implies. It is fairer to acknowledge 
that Mr Schirer’s reading of Nerval in fact takes into account many of the 
complicating factors his method apparently ignores, and that it is worthy of 
comparison with the criticism of masters like Georges Poulet and Jean- 
Pierre Richard, to whom similar strictures apply but whose work is a 
model of critical sensitivity and insight. 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS. 


GIDE: L’IMMORALISTE AND LA PORTE ETROITE. J. C. Davies. 
London, Edward Arnold, 1968, pp. 80. 


PROFESSOR Davies’s book is a very good one of its kind—that is to say, as 
one of a series aimed at the maturing student mind. It is well-written, and 
modest in its assumptions; and though it makes no pretension of being 
original, it does achieve a degree of critical originality in the close com- 
parisons and contrasts that it sustains throughout between Gide’s two 
major récits, and in the conclusions that it draws from this sustained com- 
parison. What Professor Davies has to say, under the heading of ‘tech- 
niques’, about Gide’s classical art, about first-person narration, about irony 
and about style, and under the heading of ‘structure’, about plot, character, 
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and background, is very pertinent on all counts. Though he does not make it 
absolutely clear that the Gidian récit is a first-person narration by definition, 
what he has to say about the contrasting forms of récit and novel is sensible 
and useful He shows clearly that the degree cf complexity of the charac- 
ters in either récit is subordinated to the demands of composition, to the 
formal perfection of the work as a whole. And he argues convincingly 
that both works derive from and ıllustrate a dramatic, rather than a 
novelistic, aesthetic—though in this regard the connection with tbe essen- 
tially dramatic aesthetic of French classicism might have been more clearly 
established. 

A minor objection to the book is that it glosses over altogether the 
homosexual theme of L’Immoraliste. Since this theme and its manner of 
treatment are elements of the ethical and aesthetic texture of the work, to 
ignore it is to leave a sıgnificant area of appreciation to the reader; and he, 
though maturing, is likely in many cases to be still immature in his under- 
standing of literature. 

A more serious objection, basic to Professar Davies’s understanding of 
the nature of Gide’s fiction, is his recurrent irsistence that Gide is totally 
absent from his narrative and from his characters. This will never do; and 
Professor Davies in fact contradicts himself, unwittingly or otherwise, on 
a number of occasions—whether quoting Germaine Brée on the characters 
of L’Immoraliste who are not entirely autonomous (p.44), or admitting that 
both récits do show ‘aspects of the authors’ ‘sic) persomality’ (p.53), or 
allowing that in Jérôme’s narration of the events in La Porte étroite, ‘the 
voice. of Gide rings out clearly (p.51). Detachment is of course central 
to the aesthetics of French classicism, and to the aesthetics of Flaubert, on 
both of which subjects Professor Davies here writes pertinently. But there is 
another classicism of which Professor Davies :akes no account: Goethean 
classicism; and the name of Goethe is significantly absent from Professor 
Davies’s concluding chapter on ‘Affinities’. The fact ıs that the problems of 
subjectivity and objectivity, of personality and -mpersonality, of detachment 
and involvement, need to be thought out centrally, in terms of the Goethe- 
Gide relationship—and not in terms of neo-classical or Flaubertian 
aesthetics. 

This is to emphasize, perhaps to over-empnasize, one element of Pro- 
fessor Davies's thought, abstracted from the wealth of useful critical com- 
ment to be found in his book; it is the one flaw in a study that may other- 
wise be warmly recommended to teachers and students of Gide, at school 
or at university. 


University of Melbourne KEVIN O’NEILL. 


HENRI BOSCO, UNE POÉTIQUE DU MYSTÈRE, Jean-Cléo Godin. 
Montreal, Les Presses de l'Universite de Montreal, 1968, xii + 402 pp. 
Bibliographie et Index. 


LE remarquable ouvrage de J. C. Godin mérite une place À part et, si c'est 
une thèse, le “maxima cum laude”. Tout a été élaboré avec le plus grand 
soin, depuis la présentation équilibrée des trois parties s'étendant progressive 
ment sur trois, quatre et cinq chapitres jusqu’à 1a bibliographie, exhaustive, 
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et une impression sans coquilles qui fait honneur aux Presses de l'Université 
de Montréal. Il est donc naturel de commencer ce compte-rendu critique 
(et de le conclure) par les plus grands éloges. 

Toutefois—et c'est aussi un éloge pour un ouvrage de provoquer des 
réactions—il serait bon de commencer par cette remarque de Valéry, 
utilisée (p.8) par l’auteur lui-même: “le mythe est ce qui périt par un peu 
plus de précision.” Allons-nous voir dépérir Bosco sous un violent fais- 
ceau de lumière critique? Et quand Jung, Lévy-Bruhl, Gusdorf (que 
jaime bien) ‘ou Lévi-Strauss, qu’on ne discute plus dans son domaine, sont 
appelés à témoigner du mystère de Bosco, on commence à craindre et 
à imaginer, non plus Maître Dromiols ou Surac, mais quelques Bororos, 
Kayapos ou Tapirapés (plus quelques Sioux canadiens) tapis dans l’ombre, 
les arcs bandés. Car enfin, il s’agit d’une “poétique du mystère” et Bosco 
lui-même, dans sa préface, avertit l’auteur: “Je ne suis pas longtemps un 
itinéraire dialectique” . . Une certaine ironie très ténue transparaît même 
dans le propos final où l'écrivain attend du critique de lui dire comment il 
écoute les voix de ses songes et comment il en transmet “les échos dans une 
prose claire”. Oui, sans doute, on ne franchit pas le seuil du mystère, mais 
on peut le rendre présent, Godin et Bosco sont parfaitement d'accord 
là-dessus. Est-ıl bien sûr que Durand, Eliade ou Sartre (cité dans l’abom 
dante bibliographie) vont nous y aider? Comme outil critique adéquat 
j'eusse préféré, dès l’entrée de jeu, certaine page de Bremond sur la Pro: 
vence mystique. Lourmarin, Lubéron, Maillane, Glanum, que nous voilà loin 
de Lévy-Bruhl! Le Jardin des Trinitaires est-il possible dans une société 
inférieure? Au fond tout se raitache,et même motre apparente humeur à la 
fameuse distinction entre notional knowledge et real knowledge, évoquéè 
par l’auteur (p.70) et si bien connue tant de Bremond que de Bergson. Le 
notionnel employé à forte dose risque de tuer le réel, même en littérature 
où nous finissons par nous entregloser. Un langage critique doit toujours 
rester adéquat à son objet. La phénoménologie est éclairante quand il s’agit 
d’expliciter un Robbe-Grillet: Olga Bernal l'a prouvé. Mais cet outil critique 
(parmi d’autres) serait hors de propos pour étudier La Chanson de ‘Roland 
ou Bossuet Mais ne recommençons pas la querelle des critiques. ‘ 

Quoi qu’il en soit, dans l’excellent chapitre sur le “thambos” où Festu- 
gère me paraît un bien meilleur guide que Jung, l’auteur cite Bosco: “Je 
mêle à ma religion le culte sacré du Mystère”, et on pense au dernier roman 
de Mauriac et à cet enfant “idolâtre” des arbres. (1) ; 

A propos de souvenirs d’enfance, il faut être reconnaissant au Prof. 
Bernard Robert d’avoir publié Roses de Jericho, dans la Revue de l’Univer- 
sité d’Ottawa (oct. déc. 1968, souvenirs du poète Henry Déneux, connu de 
Bosco). (Bibl. No. 64) 

Le lien, examiné dans le chapitre précédent, entre l’Âme grecque et la 
Provence, constitue un point de départ certain: l’auteur s'excuse presque 
de cette incursion dans la vie de l'écrivain. Oui,nous savons maintenant, 
depuis Bachelard et ses successeurs, que thèmes et images semblent plus 
importants que le fait d’avoir vécu et écrit sous des cieux et en des temps 
déterminés On préfère un certain notionnel au réel. Bien que cette pre- 
mière partie de l'ouvrage paraisse essentielle, la seconde contient des études 
d’un ton très juste sur le silence chez Bosco, suivi de la nuit porteuse de 
silence. La maison est, on le sait, un lieu privilégié, thème étudié par Oni- 
mus et Sussex et, bien sûr, par Bachelard, dans sa Poétique de l'Espace. De 
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tous ces thèmes: l’eau, le vent, le feu, la critique peut tirer ce qu’elle veut 
Cela aussi, notre grand Bosco l’avait prévu: 


Que la gloire ou l'indifférenæ 

Chargent mon souvenir d’un :nutile poids, 

Avec la flûte et le hautbois 

Je n’en aurai pas moins enchanté mon silence. 
(Le roseau et la source, p.183) 


En une page clairvoyante, au début du chapitre intitulé “Le Cosmos 

ambivalent”, l’auteur corrige l’impression qu’on a eu d’abord d’une soumis- 
sion trop grande à la lettre bachelardienne, et ce chapitre est un des plus 
heureux. Dans l'expression “Du vague au fantastique”, le terme “vague” ne 
s’ajuste pas exactement à la “prose claire” de Bosco. Il faut lire le livre: 
mous ne pouvons ici tout analyser: “Grands et petits diables” et “La goutte 
de sang Malicroix” sont des expressions bien trouvées et l’exégése de Bosco 
se poursuit à travers des textes exactement repérés. J’espérais donc arriver 
à la conclusion sans craindre les arcs indiens quand la note de la page 
309 m’arréta net. A propos de l’histoire des Balesta où Bosco “accomplit un 
acte de piété envers ses ancêtres”, l’auteur ajoute la note suivante: “Le 
choix des noms authentiques de ses ancêtres: Thomas, Marceline, Philomène, 
Melchoir, Antonin, est d’ailleurs significatif, On peut rapprocher cet usage 
de Vécrivain de la coutume des “tékronymes” et des “nécronymes”, chez les 
tribus primitives (cf. ClLévi-Strauss, La Pensée Sauvage, p.253-254)”. 
Je me suis précipité sur ces pages de Lévi-Strauss. Il y est question des 
Penan de Bornéo et je me récitai Mistral: “Ounour à nostis àvi, tan sävi, tan 
sàvi . ..” vers connus des Olivades, ou “De nos:i paire canten la glori ... 
dans Les Iles d'Or. Pauvre Mistral, pauvre Bosco, ignorant la nécronymie à 
propos des aleux. Bon,je vais prendre demain l’avion pour Alice Springs 
afin d'étudier sur place le système nominal des bons aborigènes, cela 
m’aidera sans doute à mieux comprendre les obscurs comportements in- 
térieurs et primitifs de Tante Martine. Trêve de plaisanterie! 

La conclusion de l'ouvrage, heureusement courte, m’a inquiété davantage, 
car il s’y agit de Bosco et de Claudel. L’attitude de Claudel, fort claire quand 
il s’agit de la Création, l’est beaucoup moins quand il s’agit de mystique. J. 
C. Godin a fort bien montré comment Bosco sentait la parenté du mysti- 
cisme chrétien et musulman. Or Claudel s'est élevé contre cette attitude 
tommune d’ailleurs à Bosco, Bremond et autres, dans un article intitulé 
L'abbé Bremond et la prière, écrit après la mort de Bremond et publié 
dans les Etudes de septembre 1965 par les soins du P. Blanchet: 


Beaucoup des effusions que l’abbé Bremond rapporte avec complai- 
sance et qui sont le plus souvent fort émouvantes,pourraient être 
attribuées sans invraisemblance à des scufis musulmans . . . En 

y vérité l’idée vraie de la Prière, telle que ncus la donnent l’Ecriture et 
l'Eglise, est toute différente . . (op.cit.p.171) 


Cette citation d’un long article suffit; en un mot Claudel rejette presque 
toutes les thèses de Bremond (et surtout celle du fameux discours sur la 
Poésie Pure) et il conclut sur une étrange remarque sur Bremond et son 
“troupeau d’illuminés”, expression qui s’appliquerait mieux d’ailleurs aux 
“Apparitions” de L’Antiquaire qu’à Sainte Jeanna de Chantal. Nous voilà 
certes fort loin du “thambos”. 

. Ces remarques générales n'enlèvent rien à la sclidité d’une étude approu- 
yée par Bosco et où si on laisse un peu de côté les “sauvageries” de Lévy- 
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Bruhl, de Lévi-Strauss, voire de Claudel, l’exégèse de Bosco par lui-même 
reste en tout état de cause très fidele. 

Mais quand on a lu les livres de Bosco à mesure qu’ils paraissaient et non 
après coup dans un esprit de recherche, quand on a parcouru pas mal de 
cimes de Provence, sans compter la Sainte-Baume, si proche des paysages de 
Delphes (disait le P. Lagrange), quand on s’est reposé à l'ombre de telle 
chapelle, haut lieu de pélerinage où l'on découvre, à quelques pas, un autel 
antique orné d’une inscription latine, on est extrêmement sensible à la magie 
de Bosco. D'où mon apparente sévérité: il s’agit de la chair et du sang et 
de la famille côté Mégremut on Malicroix 
On peut présenter Bosco à un public de langue anglaise, comme l’a fort 
judicieusement fait Sussex. On peut encourager à le lire comme l’ont fait 
Lambert et Susini Mais pour introduire dans le sanctuaire réel de l’œuvre 
on ne remplacera pas tel vieux mas, ou tel parfum du côté de Lourmarin, ou 
le souvenir des “anciens” de la famille, ou la grande voix fraternelle du 
poète Louis Brauquier qui, mieux que personne, et en peu de mots, a su 
présenter cet insigne méditerranéen s'élevant lentement, loin de Paris et de 
ses critiques, à une renommée internationale. Et au fond, tout bien pesé, 
sous l'oeil attentif de Barboche et de Bréquillet, c'est bien ce qu’a voulu 
faire Jean-Cléo Godin, sensible au réalisme bachelardien. Il est exemplaire 
que la Nouvelle-Zélande et le Canada aient reconnu la grande mais intime, 
mais mystérieuse voix de Bosco. Qu'ils en soient remerciés. 


University of Melbourne A. DENAT. 


VU DES ANTIPODES. SYNTHESES CRITIQUES. Antoine Denat. 
Paris, Didier, 1969, pp. 144. 


La littérature soulève si visiblement des questions d'ordre philosophique 
que l’on peut s'étonner de la réticence qu’observent sur ce point un grand 
nombre de spécialistes. Voici cependant un livre, nourri de multiples 
lectures et de longues méditations, où les questions de littérature apparais- 
sent constamment dans le cadre de la plus large réflexion philosophique. 
Livre, d’ailleurs, qui est susceptible, comme peu le sont, d'une double lec- 
ture : il peut être recommandé aux néophytes comme une initiation sûre, 
sous la forme de lumineuses synthèses, à quelques-unes des questions 
brülantes de notre temps, en même temps qu’à ceux qui sont un peu plus 
avancés (si réellement on avance dans ce genre d’étude) il offre aussi, À 
chaque page, matière à réflexion. 

Les nombreux membres de l'AULLA qui apprécient les travaux de M. 
Denat et suivent avec intérêt l’évolution de sa pensée trouveront réunis ici 
des notes, des articles, des communications de congrès qu’ils n’ont pu 
connaître précédemment qu’en ordre dispersé, et auront aussi l’occasion de 
saisir plus nettement la profonde cohérence du propos qui les anime. “Le 
Moi, le Monde et Dieu”, ce titre du premier texte qui est aussi celui d’un 


ouvrage de Lachièze-Rey indique d’emblée les points cardinaux vers lesquels 
se tournera, successivement ou simultanément, l’attention de l’auteur, chez 
qui un discret kantisme reconnaît dans l’idéalisme “le climat du dialogue de 
l'âme solitaire avec Dieu” tout en admettant que le Monde est “notre seule 
et grande patrie”. Problèmes difficiles et un peu fuyants, certains dirsient 
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même illusoires; mais de ces incertitudes l’auteur—et avec lui le lecteur— 
n'est pas loin de se féliciter, car ne fondent-elles pas la réflexion philoso- 
phique? Au centre de l’espace triangulaire de sa méditation (car Dieu 
n’est absent qu’en apparence, et pour ceux qui lisent vite, des essais qui 
suivent), le philosophe s'imagine ici comme se tenant “pour ainsi dire à 
un carrefour” ou encore sur un sommet, “fumant sa pipe... et notant 
les mouvements divers à l’intérieur des disciplines adverses”. 

C'est pourquoi je retiendrai surtout, d’une Première Partie intitulée 
“Philosophie, Langage et Critique”, les trois beaux textes où se précise 
cette conception de la philosophie. Dans “Dialogue et Dialectique”, on 
voit M. Denat “exposer, expliquer ou dévoiler certaines oppositions de 
pensée en France”, prouvant comme l’on prouve le mouvement en mar- 
chant, que la philosophie est avant tout désaccord, dialogue et dialectique, 
et montrant par exemple comment du “dialogue fructueux” d’un Bachelard 
et d’un Sartre est sortie la psychanalyse existentielle, ou comment sur la dia- 
lectique elle-même (loi de la nature ou loi de l’histoire?) peut s'engager un 
débat passionnant autant qu’éclairant, quoique sans conclusion possible. 
Abordant dans “Critique littéraire et langage philosophique” le problème 
de la critique comme “philosophie de la poésie” (Lautréamont), M. Denat 
opposera à leur tour Bachelard et Barthes pour montrer à quel point le 
langage de la critique, présupposant une métaphysique, se doit d’être aussi 
un langage philosophique. Mais c’est la “chasse à la définition” à laquelle 
il se livre dans “L'activité structurante et ses implications” qui nous montre 
à quel degré de virtuosité peut s'élever sa methode; et cet essai, qui doit 
être lu par tous ceux qu’intéressent les problèmes du structuralisme, 
m'apparaît comme le texte véritablement central du livre, puisque en y 
définissant la structure, après Gilles Granger, comme “activité structurante” 
et “langage-outil”, l’auteur parvient à une concertion du langage qui situe 
celui-ci à l’exact point d’intersection des préoccupations de sa métaphysique 
triangulaire. 

C'est ainsi qu’à la Deuxième Partie (‘Sur une poétique comparée’) aurait 
pu être mise en épigraphe cette belle et profonde parole de Bachelard 
(citée p. 121): ‘la voix du poète est une voix du monde’. Ici il faut sans 
doute retenir en premier lieu le subtil essai sur ‘Epos et lyrisme”, où à 
partir de la distinction hégélienne de ces deux termes, M. Denat montre à 
quel point l'émergence du lyrisme s'accompagne d’une part d'une certaine 
ironie, qui fait que le poète de tendance ‘classique’ objectivera son poème, 
accordant la prédominance à l’activité structurante, mais d'autre part d’une 
réaffirmation de confiance en l'expression ‘informelle’ de la vie profonde, 
confiance qui apparaît tant soit peu paradoxalem2nt comme un retour, au 
sein même du lyrisme, au ‘langage primitif” de l"Epos. Autour de ce texte 
viennent se ranger en triptyque ‘La poétique depuis Valéry, où Pon voit 
combien c’est un monde déstructuré et paroxysmique qui emprunte la voix 
des poètes modernes, et ‘Les deux poétiques’, méditation sur deux livres- 
clefs parus en 1966 (J. Cohen, Structure du langage poétique et J. Garelli, 
La gravitation poétique) et qui apparaît comme un élargissement remar- 
quable, ou mieux un approfondissement . . . à l'infini des positions de 
l'essai central. 

M. Denat est conscient des inconvénients de sa méthode, et des 
inévitables approximations qui se glissent au sein de la synthèse la mieux 
conçue. Le lecteur regrette aussi qu'il ne descende pas plus souvent de son 
‘sommet’ pour prendre position dans les débats, comme il le fait de façon 
mémorable à propos de l’ouvrage de Garelli, approuvant et appuyant l'idée 
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de l'imagination transcendantale, ‘brèche d’où coule l’inépuisable hémorragie 
des mots tronqués, truqués auxquels la sagesse humaine cherche obstiné- 
ment à conférer un sens’ (Garelli). Mais j'aime mieux terminer ce trop 
bref (et approximatif) compte rendu en disant la valeur de modèle que 
peuvent présenter ces essais à tous ceux qui, voyant des Antipodes le 
mouvement de la culture européenne et en recueillant personnellement les 
fruits, sont chargés aussi de les distribuer autour d’eux. L'humour, le brio, 
l'art de la citation, la sûreté de langue et de pensée que l’on admire dans 
les ‘synthèses critiques’ de M. Denat, mais, surtout ce que j'ai appelé la 
double lecture à laquelle elles invitent, sont la marque, au sens le plus large 
de ce terme, d’une pédagogie véritable. 


University of New South Wales ROSS CHAMBERS. 


STUDIEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN MARENDICHTUNG. Hanns Fischer 
Tübingen, Max Niemeyer, 1968, pp. xii + 497., 


THREE women sit spinning. Each in turn comments on an incongruity: 
Drey rockenmayd sassenn besunder. 
Ir ietlich nam ir für ein wunder 
Die erste sprach: ‘so wundert mich, 
Das mein votz ist elter dann ich; 
Die hat gewunnen einen rauhen part, 
Und sie doch mit mir geporn wart! (p. 46 £) 

This sample from a typical Mare, the MHG counterpart to the French 
fabliau, perhaps explains why it has been neglected for so long. Yet the 
Mare, a product of the thirteenth century, was one of the most popular 
literary genres of the late Middle Ages, disappearing only with the death of 
Hans Sachs (1494-1576). Like so many other works of the German Middle 
Ages, the Märe was born anew into the world of literature towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when in 1730 after nearly two hundred 
years of almost total oblivion, a theologian Georg Litzel published the 
‘Pfaffe in der Reuse’. Credit for its rediscovery must however be given to 
the Romantics and the founding fathers of our discipline, in particular 
Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen (1780-1856), the first to occupy a Chair 
of German Language and Literature. The latter published in 1850 his three 
volume edition of the Gesamtabenteuer, which included sixty-six examples, 
approximately one-third of the known extant Maren. The scholarly value of 
this edition was very questionable. Karl Lachmann’s followers immediately 
lampooned it. According to them, the edition as such was ‘roher Wust’, 
‘wahrhaft scandalös’, 

Von der Hagen’s collection was to suffer even more serious criticism, this 
time levelled at its contents by Wilhelminian prudes. The frivolity, dissolute- 
ness and priapism of the subject matter, ‘deren deutsche Einbildungstkraft 
nicht fähig scheint’, were allegedly the monopoly of the French, and hence 
un-German. Similar allegations were made as recently as 1935 by Gustav 
Ehrismann in his literary history of the Middle Ages. 

In 1917 a plan was conceived by H. Niewbhner to produce a Neues 
Gesamtabenteuer. In the intervening fifty years only the first half of the 
first volume has appeared and with the death of the editor in 1959 the 
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whole project seems to have come to a staadstill. Von der Hagen’s 
Gesamtabenteuer was reprinted in 1961 and is therefore still the most 
readily available primary source. , 

The present study is the first comprehensive monograph to deal with the 
Märe as a literary genre. The author sets himself three goals: 1. Definition 
of the genre and the establishment of an acceptable canon; 2. analysis and 
classification of themes and character types; 3. examination of the literary 
and sociological background. Hanns Fischer achieves these aims with the 
same heuristic verve and meticulous erudition that has characterized his 
earlier studies on the literature of the late Middle Ages. 

As far as the first aim is concerned, Fischer insists, rather summarily, on 
a clear line of demarcation between the Märe and the modern Novelle. 
Obviously he wished to stay clear of the definiiional confusion in present 
day Novelle scholarship. His definition goes as follows: an autonomous 
narrative poem in rhymed couplets of between 150 and 2000 lines of verse, 
four stresses to the Hne, on profane themes with human stereotypes’ as 
protagonists. The definition is followed by his canon of 219 titles and 44 
appendant border-line cases. The themes are classified ınto three basic 
types:schwankhaft, höfisch-galant, 'moralisch-exemplarisch, 80 per cent of 
the extant Mären falling under the first headinz, the Schwank or conte à 
rire being the archetype of the Mare. The section on the sociological aspects 
and background is pedestrian and hardiy goes beyond the surveys presented 
in the standard literary histories, although Fischer does explode the myth 
of realism that has for so long surrounded the Märe. The second half of 
the book consists of a compendious survey of authors (Der Stricker, Hein- 
rich Kaufringer, Hans Rosenplüt, Hans Folz, Konrad von Würzburg, etc.), 
summaries of contents of all the known Mären end a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of primary and secondary sources. 

Hanns Fischer’s opus ultimum (the author died last year in a moun- 
taineering accident) is a good example of what is known in German 
literary scholarship as a ‘Bestandsaufnahme,’ and must form the basis for 
all further studies on the subject. As it stands, it is a handy reference work 
for students of the German Middle Ages and of coprology in general. 


University of Melbourne C. KOOZNETZOFF. 


JOHANN KARL WETZEL. Ein Beitrag zur Gaistesgeschichte der Goethe- 
zeit. Kurt Adel. Wien, Verlag Notring, 1968, pp. 217. 


J. K. WerzeL (1747-1819) is one of those fascinating novelists of the 
“Goethezeit” who were well known to contemporaries, and in later periods 
were at times completely forgotton, at times re-discovered by literary 
scholars and the reading public. Adel’s monograph gives a detailed bio- 
graphy and attempts to evaluate all aspects of Wetzel’s activities as a critic, 
playwright, novelist and philosopher. Strongly critical of some aspects of 
‘Sturm und Drang’, constantly involved in violent literary feuds with his 
fellow writers (Campe, Wieland, Goethe), Wetzel—when at his best— 
produced that type of satirical humorous novel which leads on from 
enlightened moralizing to the full artistic fresdom anc licence of early 
German Romanticism. The absurd and grotesque elements of this narrative 
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technique make it attractive to the modern reader—as can be seen by the 
publication in 1965 of a new edition of Belphegor (1776). Atthough Adel 
regards Hermann und Ulrike (1780) as Wetzel’s most mature work, he 
devotes most space to an analysis of the whimsical fairy tale Kakerlak, oder 
Geschichte eines Rosenkreuzers aus dem vorigen Jahrhunderte (1784) which 
he interprets as an interesting variant of the Faust-theme. At the end of his 
book, Adel discusses Wetzel’s philosophical views as contained in Versuch 
über die Kenntniss des Menschen (1784-85). Wetzel here presents the most 
radical views of the Enlightenment: he bases his analysis of the human 
condition on physiology rather than systematic philosophy, and mainly 
argues on the lines of Locke, Lamettrie and d’Holbach. An understanding 
of Wetzel’s philosophical views is helpful for the analysis of his novels which 
centre on the question of freedom and necessity, tend to regard man as a 
machine or marionette completely at the mercy of chance, and often stress 
the nonsensical unintelligibility of our world. Although the presentation of 
the material could be somewhat clearer in places, Adel’s book is a good 
introduction to a highly interesting author and a necessary supplement to 
Arno Schmidt's brilliant essay on Belphegor. 


Monash University. LESLIE BODI. 


GOETHES GEDANKENFORM. Franz Koch. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter 
and Co., 1967, pp. 295 (incl. index). 


Franz Koch made a name for himself as a Goethe scholar more than 
thirty-five years ago, when his two works Goethe und Plotin and Goetñes 
Stellung zu Tod und Unsterblichkeit appeared in 1926 and 1932 respectively. 
His latest book follows the trend set in his earlier works in that it again 
focuses on key concepts of Goethe’s Weltanschauung. ‘Polarität und Steiger- 
ung’ have long been recognized by scholars as central ideas, indeed, as 
powerful immanent forces of Goethe’s own cycles of creativity in all his 
fields of endeavor. But although Koch does not say anything new in 
stressing the importance of these ‘Triebrider der Natur’ as Goethe caled 
them towards the end of his life, the extent to which Koch can prove their 
fundamental relevance for the structure of Goethe’s thinking and the 
genesis of his poetic, philosophical and scientific writings, this to my know- 
ledge has not been done before. 

Koch approaches the complex totality of the poet’s organic world view 
from seven perspectives, each of which comprises a polarity of two funda- 
mental principles or archetypal phenomena which the author depicts in 
their chronological development throughout Goethe’s life, demonstrating 
their systolic and diastolic interrelationship and ‘Steigerung’. Although by 
no means comprehensive, these seven basic concepts of ‘Polarität und 
Steigerung’, ‘Schauen und Denken’, ‘Typus und Metamorphose’, ‘Natur und 
Kunst’, ‘Stoff und Form’, ‘Vergangenheit und Gegenwart’ and finally 
‘Symbolik’ constitute what may be called the skeleton of the many-faceted 
body of Goethe’s work. A thorough knowledge of Goethe’s ‘anschauliches 
Denken’ which Koch captured well by those polarities or ‘coincidentia 
oppositorum’ is absolutely indispensable to an understanding of his efforts 
in literature and the arts as well as in his morphology, the phenomenology 
of colors, meteorology, geology etc. 
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It should be noted, however, that Koch limits his references almost 
exclusively to Goethe’s non-poetic writings and ircorporates seleotions from 
poetry only insofar as they contain direct statements relevant to the theore- 
tical discussion. No attempt has been made at azplying these principles in 
literary analysis. Even in his chapter on ‘symbolism’—the symbol has been 
recognized as the ‘magic formula which unlocks the innermost core of 
Goethe’s world of ideas’ by modern Goethe research—even here Koch 
never ventures upon an illustration of his definitions by a symbolic inter- 
pretation of his own. 

The author does not claim to make original contributions or come up 
with new discoveries, although his vindication of Goethe’s ability for 
historical thinking may be considered a rediscovery. Instead he reaffirms 
and completes the insight into the basic structures that carry Goethe’s 
dynamic and still wholesome world view. Koch's book thus stands as an 
erudite reference work, painstakingly assembled through a life-long 
acquaintance with the primary and secondary sources’ organized by the 
very principles it delineates and written with the successful aim of objectivity 
and erudition which characterize solid scholarship. 

The University of Washington, 
Seattle, U.S.A. HEL_MUT AMMERLAHN. 


THE GERMAN VERSE EPIC IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURIES, H. J. Schueler. The Hag.ıe, Martinus Nijhoff, 1967. 


As a motto to his opening chapter Schueler quotes Hebbel’s remark on the 
epic: ‘Das Epos ist verkümmert, und wenn heute ein zweiter Homer 
geboren würde, so trüge die Erde einen Ung.ücklichen mehr, aber wir 
würden keine zweite Iliade erhalten’. Hig book is an examination of the 
usually undisputed assumption that the epic is dead. He comes to the 
conclusion that provided we recognise that great epics are rare indeed and 
that modern works of this kind need not adhere strictly to the form of 
earlier ones, the success of a few epic poets in the last hundred years or 
so indicates that the epic does not belong entirely to the past, that besides 
the novel which is in many respects the successor of the old epic, the 
verse epic does have a function, though a limitei one, in modern literature, 

In his opening chapter the author outlines :heoretical opinions on the 
viability of the epic. The idea that the epic is no longer feasible was best 
formulated by Hegel. The conditions under which the epic arose are no 
longer fulfilled: epics belong to a society which has a unified view of life 
and which can be known as a whole, In modem times society has become 
complex and fragmented and a total view is no longer possible, Although 
he shows how most theorists have been content to repeat Hegel’s views on 
this point, Schueler does not himself discuss or question these but takes 
them in part as a guide. Against this theoretical death sentence, he holds 
the fascination which the epic form has continued to exert on many poets, 
who through it hoped to achieve something not possible in other forms. 
This view obtains theoretical support from Carl Spitteler, for whom there 
is no ‘Jugend der Menschheit’ or ‘naive Weltanschauung’, and who sees the 
essential requirement as ‘epische Veranlagung’. If this is present, then 
epics can be produced in any age, a Homer born today need not b 
an unhappy man. 
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The greater part of the book is an examination of a sample of verse 
epics written between about 1850 and 1930. These are grouped into 
chapters according to the tendency of the works: escapist, idyllic, historical 
and mythopoeic, The escapist epics, which flourished in the second half 
of the last century, are probably the only long poems which have enjcyed 
a vogue among the reading public. Besides an account of the content, 
Schueler gives a judgement on their worth. Evaluation is an essential part 
of his argument, He finds little of value among the escapist and historical 
epics despite very ambitious intentions. Authors of idyllic epics have been 
more successful partly because it is possible to create in a rural setting 
a total world. The greatest achievement of this type is Mörike’s Idylle 
om Bodensee. In a similar way the mythopoeic poet can create his own epic 
world. Schueler’s praise goes here to Spitteler’s Olympischer Frühling, 
which is, he says, a stupendous effort to synthesize and integrate not only 
the whole range of human experience both visible and invisible, but also 
the poet’s own ideas, The poetic macrocosm of this epic spans the whole 
range of eternal human values, archetypal experience and possibilities, The 
author is convinced that no other form would be better suited to the 
author’s aim than the dignified verse epic This work and Mörike’s become 
then the proof that the epic is viable in modern times. 


University of Sydney K. B. BEATON 


NEUE DEUTSCHE EPIK. Heinrich Maiworm. Berlin, Erich Schmidt 
Verlag, 1968, pp. 186. 


THis work is the eighth volume in the new series GRUNDLAGEN DER 
GERMANISTIK edited by Hugo Moser. Although the title might lead one 
to expect an investigation of prose works written in the last few decades or 
perhaps verse epics written this century Neue deutsche Epik resembles the 
earlier volumes in the series in that it has little to do with modern German 
literature or indeed with modern trends in Germanistik. Only 13 pages are 
devoted to a study of the German verse epic of the twentieth century and 
although the author finds space to mention epic stories published by Hein- 
rich Ringleb in the reactionary periodical Das innere Reich he fails to 
mention Döblin’s Manas which as well as being a vital work in the 
development of Doblin is also one of the few readable modern Gorman 
verse epics. 

It is difficult to imagine how a history of post-mediaeval Gërmim verse 
epics could be made into exciting or even intellectually stimulating reading. 
At the very outset the author makes it clear that he has no illusions as to 
the literary qualities of the works under discussion; he confesses to having 
been depressed by the Gefühl einer Unangemessenheit, eines überangest- 
rengten künstlerischen Willens, einer Diskrepanz zwischen historiscker 
Situation and asthetischem Wollen (p.7). Consequently his book is essen- 
tially a record of honorable failures with points awarded for good 
intentions. 

The book which is based on the author’s dissertation (Die Wiederbele- 
bung des Epos im 18 Jahrhundert, Tübingen, 1948) is divided into three 
parts, Asthetische Konturen der neuen deutschen Epik, Typologie des neuen 
deutschen Epos and Historische Konturen der neuen deutschen Epik. The 
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first section attempts a definition of the verse epic. Maiworm looks critic- 
ally at the theories of Petsch, Staiger, Kayser and Lämmert but wisely 
refuses to be bound by rigid Formkriterien der epischen Dichtungsarten. 

Kayser’s description of the epische Ursituaton—Ein Erzähler erzählt 
einer Hörerschaft etwas, was geschehen ist—provides the basis for an 
investigation of its four elementary components, Erzähler, Horerschaft, 
Erzählstoff and Erzählvorgang Maiworm demcnstrates convincingly that 
all these components have undergone radical changes in the course of time. 
He is able to explain the decline of the verse ep.c in terms of the decreas- 
ing validity of its hypotheses A more radical use of the sociological 
approach would have benefited the work as a whole and brought it into 
line with recent developments in German studies. 

The short second section attempts a typology cf das neue deutsche Epos. 
The author looks briefly at heroic, didactic, biblical, speculative, idyllic, 
comic and Annäherungsformen of the epic. Here, as in the first section, the 
epic is seen always against the background of the novel. Although the 
author is prepared to concede that it is possible to formulate a convincing 
theory of the novel he points out that da es das Epos der Neuzeit nicht gibt, 
sondern nur zahlreiche Spielformen, die ihrerseits Nachahmungen, Umkeh- 
rungen, Weiterentwicklungen oder andere Variationen des alten Heldenepos 
sind, ist es schwierig, einen klaren Begriff von Epos zu gewinnen (p.59). 

In the third section the author applies to verse epics from Renaissance 
times to the twentieth century the modest criteria arrived at in the first two 
sections. As is only to be expected most space is devoted to a consideration 
of epics by Brant, Fischart, Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, Brentano, Spit- 
teler and Gerhart Hauptmann As the study aims to be as exhaustive as 
possible within the imposed limits of the series considerable space is devoted 
also to works by Simrock, Jordan, Hamerling and Friedrich Wilhelm 
Weber and a host of justifiably neglected or forgotten writers, many of 
whom were distinguished by little more than exuberant patriotism. 

The author gives an apt description of the disquieting feeling which 
German verse epics have on many readers: Das ‘deutsche Wesen’ als 
Höchstwert, Deutschland als einziges Ziel alles Sinnen und Trachten sind 
pseudoreligiose Absoluta, die auch durch Dichtung nicht legitimiert werden. 
Auf diese Weise ist der durch die Jahrhunderte fortgepflantze nationale 
Ehrgeiz nach eindm grossen deutschen Epos nicht zu befriedigen. 

This feeling of disquiet seems to overcome the author in the latter half 
of his book. Whereas the sections dealing with Fischart, Klopstock and 
Goethe are instructive, that dealing with epics ef the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is fragmentary and unconvincing. It is also noticeable 
that the majority of the numerous misprints occur in this latter section. 
There are misprints on pp. 52, 84, 134, 139, 142, 144, 150, 152, 159 and 
167. 


University of Western Australia I. K. McGILL. 


ASPEKTE DES EXPRESSIONISMUS. Periodisierung, Stil, Gedankenwelt, 
Herausgegeben von Wolfgang Paulsen. Heidelberg, Lothar Stiehm Verlag 
(-Poesie und Wissenschaft VHI), 1968, pp. 175. 


Tue book is compiled from a series of papers given in a colloquium at the 
University of Massachusetts in April 1967. In addition to the individual: 
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papers, there is an excellent synopsis of the discussions which took place 
and an index has been provided, In his introduction the editor informs us 
that each contributor was given full freedom to make alterations to his 
text and even to include points raised in the discussion. The result is that 
we see from a fresh angle a problem with which many of us have become 
impatient, namely the relationship of the individual’s work to Expressionism 
and the nature of Expressionism itself. Both papers and discussion assume 
implicitly that there is no solution to the problem, but they also assume 
that it requires further investigation. 

Although there is no indication in the title, the contributions are con- 
cerned overwhelmingly with drama. They range from a survey (W. Emrich) 
which goes far beyond the accepted bounds of Expressionism and include 
at either end Büchner and Beckett to a paper (R. Grimm) dealing exclu- 
sively with the work of the adolescent Brecht and containing no mention 
of Expressionism at all. Only one of the seven papers, Henry Lea’s cesay 
on Gustav Mahler, does not concern drama. 

Emrich takes as his main theme the constantly recurring motif of man 
who is reduced to a thing and divested of all humanity. He follows the 
analogy of man to puppet, man to animal, man to mechanism through the 
drama of the 19th and 20th centuries. Emrich’s main point is contained in 
the thesis that in Büchner and other earlier writers the destruction of per- 
sonality is countered by the regeneration of personality and he rightly 
quotes from the end of Dantons Tod to make his point. By contrast the 
‘modern authors destroy without reconstituting and we are told that ‘bei 
Beckett die Person radikal destruiert wurde’ p.32). This is highly ques- 
tionable. One can make as good a case for Beckett as showing the 
reassertion of humanity in the face of emptiness as Emrich does for 
Büchner. 

The essay by Karl Guthke, ‘Das Drama des Expressionismus und die 
Metaphysik der Enttauschung,’ ranges very broadly through Expressionist 
drame and discusses the unsuccessful search for religious and metaphysical 
truth. Guthke himself hints (p. 37) that he is presenting here a companion 
piece to the studies of the ‘Verklindigungsdrama’ by Eberhard Lämmert. He 
shows with a wealth of reference and documentation that the drama of 
Expressionism contains not only the optimism of redemption and salvation, 
but also its exact opposite, the mythology of evil and nihilism. This is one 
of the most important essays in the series; the sheer amount of material, 
though it creates difficulties for the reader, provides the foundation for 
much further work on the topic. Of special importance, as Paulsen later 
points out in his own contribution, is Guthke’s section on the religious 
attitude of Barlach, who refuses the search which is so characteristic of 
many Expressionists, and merely understands that he understands nothing 
of God. 

A radically different, but also stimulating, contribution is made by 
Walter Sokel in his ‘Dialogfihrung und Dialog im expressionistischen 
Drama.’ Sokel is concerned here basically with dramatic structure which he 
asserts (as he also does, against much opposition, in the discussion) tc be 
the main criterion by which a work is to be judged as Expressionist or not. 
Any brief summary of Sokel’s argument would be unfair, since many of 
his main points have been made over and over. The merit of his work here 

is that he takes for granted none of the well-known generalizations con- 
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cerning Expressionist dialogue, characterization, action and exposition By 
the accuracy and sensitivity of his detailed argument he provides us with a 
fresh perspective. 

The four essays which follow are devoted io the study of individuals. 
Henry Lea’s ‘Gustav Mahler und Der Expressionismus’ provides an 
example of why such topics should normally be avoided. He is clearly 
in command of his subject whilst he is writing about Mahler himself, but 
is inclined to be mechanical and uncritical (especially at the beginning) 
when attempting to define Expressionism. This also a fault of Andrzej 
Wirth’s approach to ‘Kaiser und Witkiewicz. Der Expressionismus und 
seine Zurücknahme’, except that Wirth’s treatment of his main theme is 
less persuasive than Lea’s. 

In his work on Barlach, Wolfgang Paulsen finds himself drawn, as does 
Lea with Mahler, to consideration of the relztionship between literature, 
music and fine arts, The chief difference is that Paulsen devotes a con- 
siderable part of his study to assessing the va‘idity of this relationship in 
the instance of Barlach. Paulsen chooses as his title: ‘Zur Struktur von 
Barlachs Dramen’. Structure is a term which can be expanded almost at 
will to discuss any aspect of an author’s work and Paulsen has availed him- 
self of this elasticity to the full. Indeed, his paper reads almost like a 
discussion of the state of research on Barlach. He points out specific areas 
which need to be examined in greater detail—for example, the need for a 
closer study of Barlach’s language, the difference between humour and the 
grotesque—and his main, heavily qualified, conclusions centre around the 
bedevilled question of Barlach’s relationship with Expressionism and 
especially with Naturalism. It is a valuable stucy. 

Reinhold Grimm’s contribution, ‘Brechts Anfdnge,’ is based on an 
unequalled knowledge of Brecht and of literature on Brecht. He deals 
clearly and convincingly with Brecht’s work in the years from 1914 to 
1917, and makes no extravagant claims about the qualities of ‘genius’ 
revealed in these beginnings. Above all, we are provided with a most 
sensible commentary on Brecht’s patriotic and pacifist attitudes of those 
years. 

In reviewing the varied nature of the contributions, it has become clear 
that the series was not arranged with the purpose of achieving complete 
unity of theme or the enunciation of large new truths. For this very reason 
perhaps, it seems to have been more successful than the more ambitious 
symposium on Expressionism held in Florence in 1964. 


University of Melbourne HECTOR MACLEAN. 


DER WORTSCHATZ DES DEUTSCHEN PIETISMUS, August Langen. 
Zweite, ergänzte Auflage. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Tübingen, 1968, pp. xlviii 
+ 526. 


UNTIL now a long and tiresome process was necessary if one wanted to 
consult Langen’s Wortschaltz des deutschen Pietismus. I have been told that 
only one copy existed in Australia, and the book had been out of print for 
many years. Yet it is an indispensable tool for everybody who wants to 
study German language and literature of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Hardly any major German writer between the beginnings of the Aufklärung 
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and the end of Romanticism remained unaffected by the powerful pere- 
trating language of this religious movement. In fact, it is impossible for the 
modern reader to understand and appreciate Klopstock’s Messias or 
Goethe’s Werther, Jean Paul’s Hesperus or Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht 
without any knowledge of pietistic language and imagery. When Werther 
claims ‘Ich kehre in mich selbst zurück, und finde eine Welt!’ he speaks not 
only ‘out of the abundance of the heart’, but he also follows in the tradition 
of mystic-pietistic thought which described such an experience of mind and 
soul by the term ‘introversio’, Einkehr. We witness a process of seculariza- 
tion, of which the ‘abundance of the heart’, the Fülle des Herzens in itself 
is a characteristic example. It was through pietistic literature that this 
biblical phrase became common currency in 18th century literature where 
it can be found with secular overtones in the works of F. L. Stolberg, 
Heinse, Novalis and, again, in Goethe’s Werther. 

Langen has constructed his book as a reference work. He concentrates, as 
he claims, on the affektische[n], und nicht . . . philosophischspekulative[n] 
Wortschatz of pietism, and he arranges his material in three groups: I 
Gottes Einwirkung auf die Seele, II. Der Weg der Seele zu Gott and II. 
Erganzende Wortgruppen. An extensive word index serves as a key to the 
book for all those who want to use it from a different perspective than 
that of the author. There ıs, unfortunately, no index of names, and thus 
the many references to the effects of pietistic language and imagery on 
authors such as Goethe, Lenz, Stolberg, Jung-Stilling, Miller, Novalıs, 
Schlegel etc are hard to find. 

In the text section the second edition ıs almost identical with the first 
The pagination remains the same, and there are only a few minor 
emendations. Langen has added a Vorwort und Literaturbericht zur zwei- 
ten Auflage (pp xi-xlviii) in which he scans critically theological and 
philological literature on his topic since the publication of the first edition. 
However, the Hauptwunsch des Verfassers, dass sein Buch weitere Arbeiten 
zur Geschichte der Seelensprache im neuhochdeutschen Raum anregen 
moge, as Lagen expressed it in 1954, has not yet been fulfilled to the 
author’s satisfaction; he rightly complains that much in this field still 
remains a Forschungslücke. Langen also indicates that he regards his work 
only as a beginning. The immense production of hymns and religious 
literature during the age of Pietism cannot be surveyed by one man alone. 
Perhaps, computers will one day take charge of it-——as has already happened 
in the cases of Novalis and Kleist. But even if we are provided with 
volumes of word lists we will not be able to use them properly without the 
guidance of someone like August Langen who combines solid craftsmanship 
and wide reading with insight and understanding, something no machine 
will ever provide. 


University of Melbourne G. SCHULZ. 


MODERNITY AND CONTEMPORARY INDIAN LITERATURE, Pre- 
ceedings of a Seminar. Edited by Punya Sloka Ray. Transactions of the 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Vol 5. Simla. Prem Printing Press, 
Golaganj, Lucknow, 1968, pp. 443. 


TRE seminar on ‘Modernity and Contemporary Indian Literature’ was held 
at the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, in October 1966 and 
was inaugurated by the well-known writer Niharranjan Ray, director of ths 
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Institute, The seminar was attended by many prominent poets and novelists, 
such as S. H. Vatsayan, Mulk Ray Anand, Annada Sankar Ray and 
Buddhadeva Bose. The participants aiso included scholars in the fields of 
literature, philosophy and fine art. [he present volume consists of the 
papers submitted to the seminar. 

As might be expected with any large collection, the papers presented 
are of uneven quality. This is noticeable already in the first group of essays 
which deals with the general problem ‘What .s Modernity?’ As part of 
this topic Sısirkumar Ghose discusses ‘Attitude to Traditions’. This subject 
1s of quite particular interest because of the well-known powerful impact 
of the varied and great hterary traditions in India. Ghose views 
modernity as ‘not merely a series of imitative moderuities’ (p. 60), but as 
a kind of spiritual rebirth arising from the traditions. Not very different 
are the views of Annada Sankar Ray: ‘Modernity 1s confused with indust- 
nal change all over the world but here in Ind.a we also confuse it with 
Westernisation’, These essays are thoughtful end well-written. There ts 
interesting material in some of the other papers in this section,. but also 
much that is likely to ritate any reader, superficiality, vagueness, pre- 
tentiousness, excessive name-dropping, and irrelevant political discussions; 
these short-comings are also found in some other parts of the book. 

Section B ‘Modernity in other Arts’ comprises informative work by 
Prabhakar Machwe and Sombhu Mitra: one might however have expected 
a separate paper on the Indian cinema. Section C ‘Modernity in East and 
West’ contains some interesting essays, and noteworthy again is Machwe, 
who emphasises that contemporaneity 1s not modernity, In the longest 
paper of this section there is much digression on purely social matters, and 
one finds surprising comments such as (p. 131) ‘the hideous Miss Bombay 
and Miss India, wearing abominable clothes and more abominable looks, 
and seen sipping coca cola and smoking long cigarettes when a Western 
woman may not prefer to smoke or drink in public unless accompanied by 
a gentleman’ (I). Often the authors get carried away and use equally 
surprising mixed metaphors (p. 116) ‘the artist in the modern age has come 
to the end of his tether and he looks upon mankind as a doomed carcass’. 
In the same paragraph we find: ‘the abandoned characters of Sartre cross- 
ing their existentialist rubicons in moments of passionate intensity’. 

The most important section of the Seminar is on ‘Modernity in Indian 
Languages’ and it contains two papers each on Hindi, Punjabi, Kannada 
and Urdu, and one each on Hindi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Oriya and Bengali. Much can be learnt from the more com- 
petent of these papers; they are meaningful even to one who is not familiar 
with all the varied material involved. They are much more even in quality 
and if any can be singled out for praise it is perhaps the particularly 
fine contribution by Kartar Singh Duggal on Punjabi Literature. The 
volume further contains two essays by Tagore on Modernity and a sum- 
mary of the seminar discussions, The index needs revision: some surnames 
are listed correctly, but just as often persons are listed in the alphabetical 
order of their Christian names: Barbara West appears under Barbara, 
Hans Kohn under Hans, while Gerard Manley Hopkins has even lost the 
Hopkins, There is a list of participants, but a list of authors would also 
have been helpful, as several authors of papers were not present at the 
seminar and are therefore not listed, 

The whole work is excellently edited, printed and produced. Though 
its imperfections may irritate and disappoint the reader, there is. much, 
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particularly in Section D, that is both thought-provoking and informative, 
and the book can be recommended, within its limitations, to anyone inter- 
ested in modern Indian literature and thought 


Australian National University — L. A. HERCUS 


INDO-EUROPEAN PHILOLOGY. W. B. Lockwood. London, Hutchinson 
University Library. 1969. pp. 193. 


Lime Lockwood’s more specifically oriented books (An Informed History 
of the German Language; German Historical Syntax), Indo-European 
Philology provides the English-speaking undergraduate with a simple intro- 
ductory handbook for which a demand has been felt. This book comprises 
a very brief but readable history of diachronic linguistics from ancient 
Greece to the 20th century (with a bibliography), a classification of the 
Indo-European groups, and individual chapters on each of the groups, with 
an outline of their phonology, grammar, and—in some cases—lexicon. As 
no knowledge of foreign languages is presupposed, some emphasis is placed 
on the development of English. Changes in member languages are examined 
comparatively in some groups (e.g. Romance), while comments on some 
other groups (Baltic, Slavonic) are based on only one language. Biblical 
texts enable Lockwood to compare lexical and grammatical phenomena in 
the various groups and languages of different periods. The grammatical 
comments are lucid and rather complete The dexical parts naturally have to 
be selective, but they also tend to be somewhat incidental and anecdotal. 

Inter-group comparisons are made, and philological evidences of all kinds 
is given. However, the perfect and the future, for instance, could have been 
discussed in a much broader European context’ Such questions as sub- 
strata and the application of comparative philology to cultural history are 
well dealt with throughout the book. A short closing chapter on “Indo- 
European and Non-Indo-European’ includes a few comparisons between 
TE languages and some others spoken on or near the European continent. 

Although the student (or general reader) fascinated by language relation- 
ships will find in Lockwood’s book a careful selection of information which 
he might otherwise himself have to extract from numerous less accessible 
sources, he is not introduced systematically to the methods and termin- 
ology of diachronic linguistics. These just occur incidentally The possible 
use of techniques of modern linguistics (e.g. lexicostatistics, generative 
transformations, diachronic examinations of Wortfelder) in philology is not 
discussed at all. The strength of the book lies in the presentation of the 
data and especially in Lockwood’s clear explanations. s 

I feel the addition of an index would facilitate cross-checking of pheno- 
mena in the various groups. Gothic unsa (p.160) should read unsar. 


Monash University MICHAEL G. CLYNE. 


* cf. E. Petrovici, Interpénétration des Systèmes Linguistiques. Lecture de- 
livered to Xth Internat. Congress of Linguists, Bucharest, 1967, p. 9. 
B. Havránek, Zur Problematik der Sprachmischung. In: Travaux linguis- 
tiques de Prague, 2, 1966; 81-95. 
* For this reason, W. P. Lehmann, Historical Linguistics, New York, 1962, 
soua have been mentioned in the bibliography as a possible companion 
‘ er, 
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LE BILINGUISME, Essai de Définition et Guide Bibliographique. M. 
Béziers and M. van Overbeke. Université Catholique de Louvain, 1968, 
ase de l’Institut des Langues Vivantes) pp. 172. 


. dans moins d’un siècle . . . de plus en plus nombreuses (seront) 
celles qui, en vue d'accéder aux sources de l'information mondiale, dev- 
ront connaître deux on plusieurs langues” (p.136). It is with this prophecy 
in mind, and in a ‘vulnerably’ bilingual environment, that the authors set 
about the task of re-examining the fundamentals of bilingualism. The result 
is a readable introduction to the basic problems of the subject which draws 
on world-wide sources. Early in the book there is an enumeration of six 
categories of bilingualism (including the use of different forms of address 
for different interlocutors, which is generally not considered a ‘bilingual’ 
situation). ‘Perfect bilingualism’, in the sense of ‘double monolingualism’, is 
regarded as extremely rare, since it is virtually impossible to be equally a 
member of two cultures in every possible domain. 

Bilingualism is then classified acocrding to ite causes, relationship between 
the two languages, degree of mastery, type of usage (passive-active. spoken- 
written). Beziers and van Overbeke raise the difficulty, in Haugen’s much- 
cited definition of bilingualism (‘where the sseaker of one language can 
produce meaningful utterances in the other language’, The Norwegian 
Language in America, p.6), of establishing rot only what is meaningful 
but also what is in one language and what is in the other, in view of 
interference phenomena. 

They then go on to describe three language contact situations: 

a Cultural language and related dialect (patois or créole): 

The authors are justified in considering this as a type of bilingualism. 

Speakers in some European countries maintain two, or even more, related 

codes side by side (cf. studies on German by Engel, Hain, Hofmann and 

others), switching from one to the other with a change of setting or 
interlocutor. For some speakers the relationship between the dialect and 
the cultural language may be ‘stylistic’, for others a question of domain 
specialization. However, determining boundaries between codes may often 
be a very difficult exercise. 

b Cultural language and unrelated dialect: 

(e.g. standard French and Dutch dialect in Belgium at the turn of the 

century). 

c Two cultural languages: 

The social problems attached to simultaneous membership of two speech 

communities and the social reasons for langırage shift are not lost sight 

of. The function of the written language is examined in terms of ‘stylistic 
bilingualism’ and degree of mastery of the language. 

The authors are rightly dubious about the possibility of ‘perfect, com- 
plete and durable bilingualism’ (providing that ‘perfect and complete bilin- 
gualism’ exists at alll) However, the evidence against separating active and 
passive command (perception is a requisite for phonation, and there is a 
tendency towards articulation in silent reading) would perhaps be less 
conclusive proof against ‘complete’ comprehension of the spoken language 
if this were separated from the written language (cf. the speech behaviour 
of migrant children in Australia). Also, due to circumstances (lack of 
inclination or opportunity, change of environment), an ‘active’ command 
of a language may be reduced to a ‘passive’ one. As the authors point out, 
passive bilingualism in itself involves a relative command. 
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The pedagogical aspects of the subject are frequently referred to, for the 
results of research into bilingualism can help in the development of methods 
to make students bilingual. Though age is an important factor in language 
learning, the authors justifiably question the naive supposition that child 
_ bilingualism is ‘natural’ and adult bilingualism ‘artificial’. They then discuss 
three types of bilingualism (corresponding to ‘co-ordinative’, ‘subordinative’, 
and a combination of the two, where the signifié is linked with both 
signifiants which are themselves interconnected) from the point of view of 
interlingual conversion, and propose a model for the relation betweea 
signifiés and signifiants in the bilingual. 

Due weight is placed on the difference between the bilingualism of the 
speaker as an individual and that of the member of a bilingual community. 
Twenty definitions of bilingualism—old and new—are discussed and classi- 
fied under the headings descriptive, normative, and methodological. The 
authors offer their own definition—‘un double moyen nécessaire ou facul- 
tatif de communication efficace entre deux ou plusieurs ‘mondes’ différents 
à l’aide de deux systèmes linguistiques’. The emphasis on means in the 
definition, leaving the actual use of the languages and degree of command 
to be fully described, is commendable. ‘Efficiency 18 gauged according to 
whether the information has been ‘correctly’ decoded by the reader or 
hearer.’ (Why is it assumed that the decoder will not be to blame in the 
event of a misunderstanding?) 

Such results of language contect as integration of loans and code-switch- 
ing remain outside the scope of this book, which concludes with a biblio- 
graphy of 346 selected titles covering recent and representative works of 
value to anyone working in the field, either on general issues or on particu- 
lar aspects of bilingualism (linguistic, psychological, pedagogical, sociologi- 
cal). Fishman’s socio-linguistically important Language loyalty in the 
United States (The Hague, 1966) certainly should have been mentioned 
under ‘sociological aspects of bilingualism’. Other notable omissions are 
Zabrocki’s articles (pedagogical), Haas’s paper in Results of the Conference 
of Anthropologists and Linguists, Supplement to IMAL, 19; 1953 (general 
definition), and the Journal of Social Issues 23, 2 (1967) devoted to bilin- 
gualism (sociological). I wonder why Nuijtens’s book alone rates three 
mentions (general, linguistic, sociological) when Weinreich’s Languages in 
Contact and other works would also fit into several of the given categories. 
The title of Lambert’s ‘Measurement of the Linguistic Dominance of 
Bilinguals’ is misquoted. Three methods of setting out names are employed 
on p.172. 

Beziers and van Overbeke survey the major problems of bilingualism, and 
by carefully evaluating the available evidence arrive at conclusions which 
future researchers in Belgium and elsewhere will be able to use as a 
starting-point for their investigations. 


Monash University MICHAEL G. CLYNE. 


ON THE WISDOM OF WORDS, Geoffrey Wagner, London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1968, pp. 345. 


THE argument of this book ıs — or seems to be, since ıt is much obscured 
by the abounding of words — that man's first responsibility is to preserve 
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the integrity of his language, the symbolizing device by which a world 
is created for human society. This integrity the author sees as threatened 
by the divorce between the word and its reference, by which he refers 
to the innuendo, the suggestion, and the association; the half truth, the 
cover story and the outright lie. These are part of ‘transparent’ language, 
language that requires translation but does not always or cannot get it, 
poisoning human ideals and leading to ‘intellectual confusion at best and 
moral anarchy at worst’. 

‘Transparent’ language is contrasted with ‘apparent’ which ‘tends to say 
what it means within itself” (p 3); thus Wall Street apparently is the street 
itself, transparently is high finance, wicked capitalism, etc. 

The book is a tremendous motley of examples of beguiling, deceiving, 
concealing, and bamboozling language, a kaleidoscopic display of man’s 
relations and interactions — especially the inverted, the reverted, the 
oblique and the awry — with the symbols of Lis language and his society, 
all bobbing about in a mighty splurge of Wagnerian opiniatry on liter- 
ature of all schools and factions, the Vietnam War, philosophy, United 
States and European politics, symbolism, anthropology, advertising — you 
name it: he has opinions. 

Among these, a fundamental one, on the relation between language and 
reality, seems to me to contain a basic defect. ‘The word is the world’, 
reiterates Wagner as a good General Semanticist, and what he pillories 
is ‘contempt for the dramatic and inherent nature of language’ (p. 27), 
and attacks on the integrity or the harmony of language, ‘that miraculous 
harmony by which one goes through words <o the world’ (p. 9): 
‘when we call a blockade of Cuba a quarantine, or a recession a rolling 
‘adjustment, we are pretending that all language is “apparent”, . Some- 
thing like Agricultural parity, as presently employed, has very little to do 
with parity in the normally conceived sense, . . .” (p. 25); ‘the language 
system is wrenched off its rails when we calmly use an oxymoron like the 
‘war for peace; for the word peace is itself fractured when forced to con- 
tain visibly within itself children and old people, horribly burnt and 
mutilated, . . ? (p. 27). 

What is this harmony, this integrity or sacred nature (p. 5) of language? 
As far as I can see, stripped of the mystical aura with which Wagner 
appears or attempts to endow it, it is no more than conformity to patterns 
of symbolization and meaningful use which are current, appropriate, and 
acceptable — to himself, that is, and to those, doubtless numerous, speakers 
of English who agree with him, As his book amply documents, however, 
there are others, probably equally numerous, whose patterns of English 
use differ in various ways and degrees Yet no faint tremor of doubt 
ever appears to disturb Wagner’s conviction tha: his conceptions are those 
against which other views are to be tested, 

Consider as a sample of his work Wagner’s treatment of how ‘we have 
allowed ourselves to handle the terminology of extermination, to put the 
indefensible into images . . ’ namely, a discussion of Herman Kahn’s 
estimate that the loss of 60 million Americans would be assimilable in a 
thermonuclear attack: 


‘Radioactivity would damage American genes, and genetic damage might 
continue for up to forty generations,’ the author confesses, but he 
assures us in the same breath that this would still be a long cry from 
annihilation. This whole book seemed pure self-parody, as if written 
on the side by Terry Southern or Joseph Heller. It made Bob Dylan’s 
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jeremiads (as in On the Eve of Destruction) sound mild by comparison, 

and it stretched a word like defense to denote the destruction of a third 

of the national soul, Yet the author of this work not only pretends to 
sanity, he has advised Air Force Generals and the top brass of the 

Pentagon (though lately General Ridgway has mildiy protested that 

ownership of an Asiatic cemetery might not quite constitute victory). So 

language is wrenched off reality, in the way some cruel parent might 
prize off the grasping fingers of a child, and insult is added to injury 

when this is done in the interests of “looking facts in the face”. (p. 48). 

In this pile of evocative metaphors, tendentious comparisons, loaded 
epithets, and scarring innuendo no claim to scholarliness can be main- 
tained. Wagner is, in simple terms, transferring the horror of the—imaginary 
— situation depicted into an attack on the use and the user of the language 
doing that depicting, 

Wagner may rejoin that he is speaking metaphorically, hyperbolically, 

or oxymoronically, And here the frustration of the book appears: It is 
an outstanding example of that logorrhea which, as the author himself reces 
repeatedly, assails our ears and eyes in this era. Wagner can write in 
incisive and telling fashion, as in his comment on the bowdlerizing of a 
reproduction of Beardsley’s Salome for an advertisement: ‘Alliance of 
sexual suggestion with commercial motive comprises art, until it turns 
in vengeance into its opposite’, He also has a delightful turn of phrase, as 
in the description of a photo ‘of a naked moppet, heading for the surf, seen 
from the South’. But over too much of the book, the words splash across 
the page, involving the sense in a tangle of associations, recollections — 
often irritatingly personal: my London Club, my house in Corsica, my 
rooms in Christ Church, etc. — side issues, verbal play (‘the second 
syllable of cargo . . . carried more accent (more stress cargo) than’ 
p. 117), reactions to ‘the political situation (as Shirley Temple runs "for 
Congress we are reminded of Robert Morley’s remark that the only people 
who really understand the Vietnam war today are the resident comedians’ 
p. 340), and so on. 

The reader is successively and often simultaneously fascinated by the 
variety and range of literary erudition displayed, stimulated by the insights 
and startled by the comparisons, frustrated by the staccato and discon- 
nected presentation and infuriated by the casual shorthand allusions. 
Fortunately the numerous anecdotes provide welcome resting places for the 
bewildered reader, I close with one of the best (p. 26): 

Asked to an orgy by a dissolute group of Parisians,. Voltaire is said 
to have given such a good account of himself that they invited him again 
the following night, But Voltaire declined ‘Ah no, my good friends, he 
said with a smile. ‘Once, a philosopher; twice, a pervert’. 


University of the South Pacific L. F. BROSNAHAN 
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